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FURTHER CYTOLOCrCAL STUDIES OF HETEROTHALLISM 
IN PUCCINIA GRAMINTS' 

liy KiTTii F. ALLf:N ^ 

PafhologLsiy J)iviH}o7i of Cdfal Crops and Disrasts, Bui (an of Plant Indusinjy 
Vtutal 1)(paitoH nt of AgmuUuUy and assodote ni agionovtgy Agn- 

ctdiuinl Expti }nt( nt StalioOf Vnnnrsify of Cahfoinia ‘ 

INTRODUCTION 

All earlier pai)er (7)'^ presented the resnlls of a <*ytoIo^ieal study of 
tlie aerial era lion of Pucci nia gramiiii^ JVrs. on the barberry 
(Betheris rulgariH\j.). Stages of the entrance of the fiin^J:ns and its devel¬ 
opment within tlie host plant were traced and an attempt was made to 
show its rnodc^ of sexual reproduction. P. gratuinis is heterotliallic. 
Infections tliat are kept isolated remain ^ametopliytic (with a few 
doubtful exceiUions) and ])r()duce no aeciospores. The spermatia 
{pycniosj)ores) function in etfectin^r fertiliy^ation. The exact mode of 
entrance of the spermatia was not determined, but the frecpient occur¬ 
rence of cells with two or more nuclei in tlie walls of the spermo^onia 
(p>cnia) and in adjoinim? mycelium suggested the possibility that the 
])araph>ses miii:ht ser\(* to receive the spermatia. The sporopliyte 
generation, once initiated, s})reads from its ])oint or points of origin 
through the mycelium Aecia txmie by such mycelium commonlv 
contain sporoph>tic cells from thefi* inception. 

This paper presents the results of a more intensive study of the sur¬ 
face h\phae and rela((*d details in Puccitiia graminifi. For this study, 
slides were used that had been prepared during the earlier study and 
additional slides were made irom material then embedded in paraffin. 

INVESTIGATIONS 


I 


1 he rate of «:rowth of tlie >oun^ infection varies "reatlv with en\i- 
ronniental conditions and with the ajre of the host leaf.' Four da>s 
aftei inoculation, under the moht faxorable conditions, the fun^nis has 
(mtiM’ed, has formeil t he primar> h]S])ha in a cell of the u])])er epidermis, 
has spread from this throuuh tlie intercellular spaces of the meso})h>ll 
to the lower surfa(*e oi the leaf, and has b('ji:un reproducthe activities. 

Plate J, A, sliows semidia^rammatically a cross section of a youn^ 
barberry leaf, with thin-w^alled cells and small air spaces, that bears a 
tyiucal well-grow n 4-day infection. The leaf is drawn hi outline only, 
and the funofus is shaded to brin^ it out more clearU. The hyphae 
have permeated the intercellular spaces of the mesophyll. At two 
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points at the upper surface (a, h) and one at the lower {d) young 
spennogonia are forming. At c, a hypha has grown up between cells 
of the upper epidermis and flattened itself against the cuticle. There 
are no hyphae in the stomata d, e,f, which appear to be closed, but 
at e a hypha is pushing down between a guard cell and the next 
epidermal cell. 

A detailed study has been made of the hyphae that grow to the 
upper and lower surfaces of the leaf. Plate 1, B to G, shows typical 
surface hyphae found in 4-day infections. Plate 1, B, represents a 
detail at the upper surface of the leaf. Between the epidermis (6) 
and the palisade {d) there is a growth of mycelium (c, e) which is 
continuous at the right witli a young spermogonium (beyond the limits 
of the drawing). From this vsubepiderrnal mycelium a h^ypha (a) has 
forced a passage up between the epidermal cells and has grown a 
short distance along the outer face of the epidermal cell beneath 
the cuticle, l^late 1, C, sliows a similar surface hypha with a more 
extended subcuticular growth at a. Plate 1, D, (/, shows a cross sec¬ 
tion of such a surface hypha at the lower epidermis. In all three (B, 
1)) it is evident that the growing tip of the hypha has been able 
firsts to split the common wall between two epidermal cells at the mid¬ 
dle lamella and grow^ out betw een the two to the surface and then sepa¬ 
rate the cuticle from the rest of the outer wall and force a passage 
there. Whether this is achieved by chemical or mechanical processes 
is not clear, but the latter seems probable. 

At this time (four days after inoculation) hyphae are to be found 
about tlie stomata in the lower epidermis of the leaf, but rarely is one 
thrust between the guard cells. Plate 1, E, show^s a bit of the lower 
epidermis, including a longitudinal section of a stoma (h). A hypha 
{a) is wedged firmly into the angle between the guard cell and the 
next e])idermal cell. Another hypha (c), after growing down into the 
angle betw’(‘(ui tlie guard cells but failing to enter the stoma, has 
grown on to d. Perhaps the stoma is closed. Plate 1, F, shows a 
cross section of a stoma. One liypha {a) is pressed into the angle 
between the guard cells of the closed stoma, another (ft) is forcing a 
passage between the guard cell and the next epidermal cell. The 
walls adjoining stomata seem to be a particularly vulnerable part 
of the young leaf’s defenses. Plate. 1, G, show^s another stoma writh a 
■ hy])ha growing dowui toward the lower surface at each end of the 
guard (rell (a, c). At ft is one of the very few^ examples of a hypha 
that has entered the slomatal o])ening. 

These hyphae* that emerge at the surface of the leaf resemble the 
receptive hyphae seen in other rusts (2, 3, 4, 3)- At this stage, how¬ 
ever, the infection, if visible macroscopically, is only a minute spot a 

KXPLANATORY LEOIiND FOR FLATt: 1 

A - ScnudiHgnimmatK.' drawing of central section f hroiiKh 4-day mfeidion of a barberry leaf by Puccima 
giannnis, funirus shaded. ^ ounRsperinoRoma at a, and rf. surface hypha at c. hypha prowiiiR out between 
an epideiinal cell and a Ruard cell of the adioimnR sPnna at e, hyi>hae near .stoma at f X 320 
a — Pel ween the uppei epidermis {h) and the palisade (rf) are hyphae (c. c) from which a hypha (o) has 
Ri own 111 ) to t he leaf Mirface and a short distanee under the euticlo Four-day infection. X 1,020. 
f' Similar to B, loiiRcr subcuticular grow’th at o X 1.020 

J) Detail of low’d epideinus of 4-dHy infection Cross section of subcuticular hypha at a X 1,020 
F - Detail from 4-da.\ infection, showing longitudinal .section of stoma (ft) A hypha (a) is wedged into 
the angle at the en<l of the guaid cell, another hyjiha has pressed into the hollow<of the stoma at c and has 
then growm on to rf X 1.020 

F —Detail of lower epidernus of 4-day infection A hypha (a) is wotiged into the angle between the 
guard colls, another hypha (ft) is forcing a passage outward at the side of the stoma. X 1,020 
(1.' - Longit ud/ial section of stoma. TTyphae (o, r) are growing down at ends of guard cell; another hypha 
(ft) IS inserted y stomatal aperture. X 1,020 
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slmde lighter in color than the rest of the leaf. There are no mature 
spermogonia; consequently, there is no spermogonial exudate. There 
is nothing to attract the insects that might bring nectar from other 
infections and clfect fertilization. These surface hyphae appear to be 
functional receptive hyphae, but there is small chance that fertiliza¬ 
tion would occur at this stage under natural conditions, and no case 
has been noted in the grec'nhouse material. 

During the fifth and sixth days after inoculation the mycelium 
spreads farther in the mesophyll, the first spermogonia mature and 
open, and in a few of the nuist rapidly growing infections a rare 
aecial primordium forms. 

If the infection is located in a young leaf with soft thin walls, the 
hyphae growing out to the surface remain unchanged. Plate 2, A, 
fiom a 5-day infection, shows a detail of the lower epidermis. Between 
the two epidermal cells a and e, a hypha (c) has grown down to the 
cuticle and other hyphae (/>, d) are w^edging in beside it. Plate 2, B, 
shows another bit of the lower epidermis. Betw^een the still thin- 
walled guard cells {a, c) of the stoma, a hypha (h) has growm down 
flush with the outer surface of the leaf. This hypha is markedly 
constricted by the closing of the stoma. 

When the young inh'ction is growing in an older leaf, the thick, 
tough epidermal walls offer more resistance to the outward growdh of 
hyphae. Under the conditions shown in ])late 2, and I), the forma¬ 
tion of emergent- hy[)hae obviously would bo more difficult than in 
the examples already described. 

Plate 2, ( \ (ty shows a hyjdia that has grown iij) between tw’o cells 
of the upper epidermis. Tin* large size of the hypha and the conforma- 
tion of the e])idermal wall about its apex suggest that the hypha may 
have formed w hen the host walls were thin (c()m])are with pi. 2, A) 
and that as the epidermal wall thickened it sha])ed itself about the 
hypha. In plate 2, 1), on the contrary, a slender hypha (a) has 
worked its way out between the layers of the heavy e[)idernial W’alls 
almost to tin* surface and has then died. 

Plate 2, K and F, shows another type of iece])tive hypha formed in 
connection with a sj)ermogonium. IMate 2, E, re])j‘esent-s sernidia- 
grammatically a newly matured spermogonium. The interior portion 
consists of a nearly si)herical shell or wall (a) from which numerous 
spermatiophores (b) grow into the central cavity, and paraphyses (c) 
grow to the ostiole and out to form the extruded brush (c,/). Sper- 
matia are set- fn'c into the central cavity (d) and ooze out through the 
ostiole to form the external exudate. The growing spermogonium 
lifts and stretches the epidermis adjiuning it and puts it under strain. 


i:XPr\XATOHV lkcjexd fok platf 2 

A Detail of infeetioTi on it .voiinji harbeny leaf Belwet'ii two adjoiniiij!: cells («, r) of the lower 

epiderirus a hvplia (c) has irrou n (low n to I he cut lele. other h>phae {b,d) aie wedpin}* in beside it. X 1,020. 

H -Detail of 0-day mfeetion on youiif: leaf Hefw’een the {niard cells of the .stoma (a, c) a hypha (h) has 
tjrown dow'n to the lowoi sujface X 1,020 

C' —Detail of O-day infection on older leaf A hroad surface hypha ((/t has Rrow'ii between twm cells of 
the upper e[)iderinis X 1,020. 

D Detail of 0-day infection on older leaf \ slender hypha (n) has forced a passable up betw'ceii heavy- 
walled epidermal cells and has then died. X 1,020 

E —Newly opened spernio^^onium on lowrer surface of G-day infection W'all of sporino^oniuin (a) gives 
rise to sperm itioiihores (0) tind paraphy.ses (e, (, f) Spcrmalui (<1) are freed in central cav it y and ooze out 
through ostiole. Surface hypha at </ Epideinial cell at X 320 

F —Area from f to h of Plite 2, E, enlaiged Beneath the epidermis fc) are spermatiophores and the 
bi.ses of paraphyses which continue out to form the extruded brush at a From the young jiaraphysis 
(rf, b) a branch (c) has jiushed out between epidermal cells to the leaf surface X 1,020. 
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Because of this weakened condition of the epidermis, hyphao fre¬ 
quently ^rowout bet ween epidermal cells close to the ostiole (pi. 2 , 
E, 7 ). 

The area f to h, in plate 2 , E, is drawn enlarged as plate 2 , F. At a 
is a portion of the extrudcMl brush of para]diyses with the adherrat 
exudate. At d a youn^^ paraphysis has forked, one branch ( 6 ) j?oin^ 
on beneath th(^ epidermis toward the ostiole, the other (c) jijrowinp: out 
between e])id(‘rmal cells to the surface. The hypha c may bo re¬ 
garded as either a receptive hypha or a displaced parapliysis. 

Tlu' s])('rmo^oniuur just described opens upon the lower surface of 
the leaf. This is a common occurrence; a count of spermogonia. in 
7-day and S-day material shows that 38 out of 117 (about one-third) 
open upon the lower side of the leaf. 

In 7 -day inlections the surfa,(‘e hyphae are unchanged, exce])t that 
there may 1 )(‘ an increase in the subcuticular gi’owth, particularly if 
tlie host leaf is youri^. Plate 3, A, shows a low-magnification diagram 
of a portion of a youii^ barberry leaf. A detail at c is shown enlarjjfed 
as plate 3 , B. The hypha r/, from the bases of the paraphyses, ^rew 
to the surfa(‘e at b and alon^ the surface for a considerable distance 
to c. It is not clear whether it is inclosed by the cuticle. Some- 
limes even more extended surface ^r<n\th is found; and in at least 
on<‘ case it was two cells thick. 

At this sta^n‘ (he stomata serve but rarely as outlets of surface 
hy])hae. Plate 3, (\ shows a stoma occupied by hypliae, but the vshut- 
tin^ of the stoma lias nearly pinclied ofl* tlie hypliae. More successful 
is the surface h>])ha, at one end of the stoma. Plate 3, D, shows the 
hvpha a between a jz:uai'(l cell (cut obliquelv)and an adjacent ejiidernial 
cell. 

To the s(at(‘ment that the stomata are of little importance, an 
e\ce])tion should b(‘ made rei^ardin^ stomata adjoining a sjiermo^u)- 
nium. Plate* 3, E, drawn from an 8 -day infection, shows a lateral 
section throui^h a siiermogonium, cut crosswise through the bases of 
paraidiyses and sj)ermatio])hores. The stoma {a, c) is wide o])en, 
])erha])s b(M*ause of the* tension on the e])i(lermis jiroduced by the 
s])(*rmo<i:onium, and in the* stomatal aperture (/>) are no less than five 
viti’orolls hy])hae 

It has been notvd that the ])ro^ress of development of an infection 
varies considerably according to the a<i;e of the l(‘af in which the infec¬ 
tion is i^rowin^:, for old(*r barberry leaves are very firm in texture and 
the e])idermis becomes very heavy, i^irallel studies have been made 
of two unfertilized n-<lay infections, one ^rowin^ on a fairly younii; 
leal and tlie other on an old leaf. Table 1 shows the number and 
l()(*ation of the recejitive hyjihae in the two infections. 


KXI'LAXATOUY l>E(iKNI) FOH TlvATE 3 


A 

€ X 

a 

prows 

C 

X i,0‘. 
0 

to the 

alxn 0 
K- 

0>,f) 


^Oiupuim of seel ion of a ])!irt)eirN leaf thiouuh a 7-(la.\ infection 

petml at \, t, (Mihirped, showmp \ouiip iKuajiliyses above the epiderniis, from which a hy])ha in) 
down to Mie oiilei suiface at b, and alonp the suifaee to c X 1,020 

^Tiil ol lowei eiMderniis of 7-duj infeelion, showinp stoinalal hyphae eonstrieted by closure of stoma 

-Storna (b), cut ohluiuely, from 7-<la.\ mfeetion A liypha <a) has prown down at one side of the stoma 
outer surface X I,0'JO 

Detail fiom K-da\ infection Stoma (a, c) forced wide open by pressure of growing sperniogonuim 
it stomatal aperture (b) filled with hyphae. Inner walls of guard cells deformed. X 1,020 
Detail from y-da> infection Lateral section through spermogoniuin at a, above lower epidermis 
Surface hyphae between epidermal cells at c, d, and e X 1,020. 


Voung spermogonia at a, b, and 
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Table 1. —Number and location of receptive kyphne in two U-day infections 


Infecllou on- 


Faiih Nounii leaf - 
01(1 leaf . 


I 'ppcr suiface 

I>ower suiface 




Between epidermal 




(Clls 

Adjoin¬ 

Hemote 


-- 


ing a 

fiom a 

In sto¬ 



spermo- 

spermo- 

mal a 

\djom- 

Hemote 

gomum 

tionuiin 


Jijg a 

fiom a 




spermo¬ 

si»ct nio- 




gonmm 

gomuiii 

- 


1 V ^ 


s 

1 

'1 

“'H 

' 1 
! 

[ t 

_ 


'* Of these, a were located in stomata adjoinmi; oi nom .\ounR aecia. 


In tlir D-day infertion on llio younp:er loaf, 1^7 out of 52 (tihout 70 
porcont) of tlio surface livjdiao are at tlie lower surface of tlie leaf and 
27 (about 50 percent) are between lower e])idernial cells close to the 
ostiole of a sjjernio^oniuin. Plate 3, P, shows a ty})ical example. 
Th(‘ lateral section through the s])enno^oniuni at a was cut across the 
bases of ])araphyses and sp(‘rinatio])hores. The lower epidermis (6, /) 
has been penetrated at three points, llyphae branching; from the 
parapliyses liave ])ushed do\vn i)etween epidennal cells at c, f/, and c, 
reaching’ th(‘ lower surface of the leaf. Th(‘ one at d may l)e covered 
by the cuticle of the leaf, but, so far as can be dis(*erned, the others 
are not. As in the other rusts studied (2^ 2^ 4)j hyj)hae r(‘achini>: the 
leaf surface are short-lived. Only the one at d is still living*. 

In the 9-day infection on the older leaf (Table 1) the surface^ hyj)hae 
dilferin number, distribution, and condition from those on the younger 
leaf. Only 25 surface* hyjdiae were found l(‘ss than half as many as 
on the youn< 2 :er leaf. M()r(‘o\er, all 25 were dead not one, so far as 
can be judj>;ed by the apjjearance, was in condition to function. 

Typical examples from this 9-day infection have been drawir. Plate 
4, A, shows a hypha (ft) that pushed up between cells of the upper 
e])idermis, then died and shrank back part way. A definite layer of 
cuti(*le covers it at u. Plate 4, B, sliows a bit of the lower e])idermis 
w ith a short subcuticular hypha (u), noAv dead and inclosed on all sides 
by a thick layer of cutich*. 

T(*n of th(* surface hyphae of tliis infection (table 1) occurred at 
the lower surface* in stomata. Even more of them attempt to enter 
stomata and fail. Plate 4, (\ shows a stoma (r/) and above it, at c, 
the larjije loose cells of the ‘^space-makin^” part of a youno; aecium. 


KXPLANATOKV LECJENO FOK Pl.ATK t 

\ Delfiil fiom uppei epxieinii.s of mfectum A li>plui (/>) has lircmn up to the outei wall (o) 

fioin hubopidernuil mycehum and then died X t.OilO 

B —Detiiii of lower opiderriib from y-day infection A portion of a subculicuUu hyiihii is emliedded in 
heavy walls at a X 1,020. 

(’ -lloavy-walled closed stonui at n Abo\e it at b is a hyj»ha unable to enter the stoma, aecial cells at 
c Nine*day infection X 1,020 

I) — Louii:itudmal view of Kuard cell {b, d) in epidermis beueatli aecium (a r) 1 lead stonmtal hypha (c) 
Nine-day infection, X 1,020 

E —Aeeial iirlintirdium from S-<lay infection showing a dense upjier area (u), a loss dense lowei aien ib) 
and dead hyiihae in the stoma at c X 320 

F -Detail of aecial prmiordium (6) of a 10-day infection A living surface hypha m lower epidermis at 
a. X 1,020. 

G—Diagram of section througli 10-day fertile infection, show ing spermogouium (b), external fungous 
growth (a), and young fertile aecium (c). X Jl.'i 

H.—Detail from G at a, enlarged, showing external fungous growth (a) connecting w ith spermogonmm 
at 6 X 1.020. 
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The ^uurcl cells of the stoma possess thick walls and the stoma is 
tightly closed. A hypha is pressed into the angle between the guard 
cells at />, but can not effect an entrance. This is of common occur¬ 
rence. Under thes(' conditions relatively few of the stojnata are oc¬ 
cupied by liyphae, and when a hypha does enter it soon dies. Plate 
4, D, shows a longitudinal section of a guard cell (6, d) with aecial cells 
above it (a, e). A hypha (c) grew into the stoma but is now dead. 

The earliest aecial primordium noted was in a 6-day infection. 
Aecial primordia are of rare occurrence, however, during the first 
week of development of the rust; on the eighth day after inoculation 
they become more common. Plate 4, E, shows one .‘it a low magni- 
ffcation from an 8-day infection. It consists of a tangle of hyphae in 
the mesophyll near the lower surface of the leaf. The upper part of 
the aecial primordium (u) consists of small dense cells, and the lowt^r 
part (6) is juade up of larger vacuolated cells more loosely spaced. It 
is gametophytic throughout; the cells are uninucleate. At c is a stoma 
occupied by hyphae, now dead. These are the only surface hyphae 
adjoining this aecial primordium, and they appear incapable of 
functioning. 

A number of similar aecial primordia have been examined. Some 
show no surface hyphae in the contiguous epidermis; others liave one 
or even two, either between epidermal cells or in stomata. These sur¬ 
face hyphae often are dead. Occasionally, however, one is living and 
apparently capable of functioning, as in the examjffe di’awn from a 
lO-day infection in plate 4, F, at a. 

Aecial primordia (])1. 4, E, a, h) consist of a loose snarl of hyphae 
centered a short distance above the lower epidermis. They exert no 
a])preciablc pressure on the lower epidermis. Even when somewhat 
larger and mor(‘ massive and when the mesophyll cells included within 
them arc partly crushed, the contiguous lower epidermis is not notice¬ 
ably bulged. By the twelfth day after inoculation, however, the 
growing potential aecia, whether fertile or sterile, exert marked pres¬ 
sure on the lower epidermis, stretching it and tending to force open 
the stomata. Moreover, in wt'll-grown 12-day infections the infected 
h^a-f tissues are becoming hypertrophied. Palisade and mesophyll 
cells are expanding rapidly and the infected part of the leaf may have 
doubled in thickness. This’j)uts additional stress upon the epiclennis, 
which incloses the expanding tissues. At the same time the epidermis, 
especially the upper epidermis, is becoming tougher and more impene¬ 
trable as the leaf matur(*s. 

These conditions produce a marked change in the formation of 
surface hyphae. As the epidermal walls thicken, the hyphae that 
have pushed out between epidermal cells die and disappear. Steps 
in this process are seen in plate 4, A and B, and soon after this these 
hyphae become indistinguishable. The formation of new hyphae be¬ 
tween epidermal cells becomes inci'easingly difficult as the epidermal 



EXPLANATORY LEGEND FOR PLATE 5 

A ' “Detail of f)l-day infection, showing the widely separated guard cells of a stoma (a, c) filled with a 
group of receptive hyphae (6), now dead. X 1,020 

B —Detail from 10-day infection Between the flattened iipi^ier epidermis (a) and the palisade (r) is a 
lateral section through a sperniogoniuin with a trlnucleate cell (6) among the roots of the paraphyses, and 
sporophytic hyphae (c, d) growing dowuiward from them X 1,020. 

C —Portion of infection below the siiennogonium in B, showing lower end of palisade (a) a hypha (ft /) 
containing 6 nuclei at d, and other sporophytic hyphae at c and f. X 1,020. 
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walls become heavier. One result of this is a rapid decrease in the 
number of hyphae at the upper surface. At the same time the sto¬ 
mata (which, in the barberry, are on the dorsal surface of the leaf) 
are under increasing tension and are more easily opened; they soon 
become crowded with hyphae. 

Table 2 shows the results of studies of the number and location of 
surface hyphae in older sterile infections. There were very few re¬ 
ceptive h,yphae left on the upper surface and these were in the dis¬ 
turbed areas at the ostioles of spermogonia. Over 95 percent of the 
surface hyphae were in the lower epidermis, some adjoining aecia, 
others near spermogonia, and still others in between. Nearly all 
were in stomata. In the oldest infection studied (51-day), 214 out 
of the total 220 surface hyphae were in stomata. In many cases a 
stoma was stretched wide open (pi. 5, A, a, c) and crowded with half 
a dozen hyphae (6). Nearly all these hyphae were dead, for stomatal 
hyphae are short-lived. 

As noted earlier (/,/>. 598) j in isolated infections in which fertilization 
is ])revented the spermogonia (pycnia) remain axdive for a surpris¬ 
ingly long period. The drop of spermogonial exudate on the upper 
surface of the leaf is maintained as long as the fungus lives. These 
long-lived spermogonia undergo marked secondary changes. The 
original paraphyses wither and new ones form from deeper parts of 
the sperjnogonial wall. Even the spermatiophores may elongate, 
taking on the appearance of parajShyses, and the whole s]>ermogonium 
opens out. The extreme case shown in plate (i. A, as (‘ompared with 
the newly matiired spermogonium showm in plate 2, E (both of which 
are drawn at the same magnification), indicates the extent of these 
secon(kry changes. In instancCvS where fertilization obtains, whether 
it takes place early or late, the formation of spermatia ceases, the 
exudate dries, and the sj)ermogonia die. 


Table 2. \‘uvihrr and location of surjacc hyphae in older .sterile infeclions of 

different ages 






Lower epidermis 





l^jiper 

-- 

- ... 
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Age of infection 

epideriUKs 
(at .spor- 
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Adjoin- j 
iiig aecia 

Adjoin¬ 
ing sper- 
niogonia 

Between 
aecia and 
sjiermo- 
gonia 

In 

stomata 

Total 

11 days_ 


1 

25 

3 

22 

41 

51 

20 days.. _ 

_ . - - _ 

2 

9 

31 


100 

108 

r»l days.-. 

-- 

! 1 

133 

6 

81 

i 214 

220 


There is a relatively small amount of spermogonial exudate on the 
lower surface of infections—nearly all is on the upper surface, where it 
would be most easily seen by flying insect visitors. Yet if inse{*ts 
should transfer nectar to the upper surface of older sterile infections, 
fertilization could not be effected through ordinary surface hyphae, 

KXPLANATOHV LEGEND FOR PLATE 0 

A. —Wide-open, active spermogonium showing marked secondary changes. Fifty-one day infection 
X 320. 

B. —Fertile aeciuin from 12-day infection, showing spore chains (a), spermogonial wall (b), and space- 
making area (c). Below is a wide-open stoma (d, f) filled with hyphae (e). x 320. 

C. —Stoma (o, e) filled with hyphae (6, c, d). Twelve-day infection. X 1,020. 

O.—Stoma (o, d) stomatal hypha (c), and spermatia (6). Twelve-day Infection. X 1,020. 
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for the u|)i)er leaf epidermis has lon^ been impermeable to liyphae. 
The only way in which fertilization could occur at the upper surface 
would be through the spermo^onia themselves. 

On the lower siirfjicc, on the contrary, there is a steadily increasing 
number of stomatal liyphae in aging sterile infections. These pre¬ 
sumably could serve to receive spermatial nuclei. It should bo added, 
however, that these stomatal hyphae do not become common until 
tlie accial primordia are past the most favorable stage for the 
initiation of the sporophyte. 

Jt may be that fertilization can take place at any time when fresh 
spcrmatia of one sex are placed in contact "with living hyphae of the 
other sex. In the material at hand, however, it has been rare to find 
sporophytic^ mycelium (evidence that fertilization has taken place) 
before the ninth day after inoculation. 

In an (*arlier paper {!) an instan(‘e was given suggesting one means 
of fertilization. In an o])en sjiermogoiiium at the ujiper surfa(‘-e of 
th(^ leaf, fungous cells with two and three nuclei wx'Tc found at the 
base of the paraphyses (f, pi. 11 y C and D) and in hyphae leading 
downward from them. The successive sections of this spermogonium 
have been reexamined. There is no break in the epidermis around 
the s[)ermogonium. Tluu’c are no surface hyphae between epidermal 
cells anywhere near the spermogonium. The only means of entrance 
for spcrmatia] nuclei is through the spermogonium itself. 

In active s])ermogonia new paraphyses continue to form; these fresh 
young para])hyses may serve as receptive hyj)hae, the spermatial 
nucl(M entering them and migrating down through tlnun to the (*ells 
of the spermogonial wall at their base. Further evidence along this 
line has been found, Plate 5, 11, show's a lateral section througli a 
spermogonium that includes a cross section through the bases of 
])araphyses and spermatiophores. Above it is a much-flattened epi¬ 
dermal cell (a) and below it the palisade layer {e). At ?>, in the 
central area of the fungous mass, is a trinucleate cell that has begun 
to grow'downward, and at c and d are sporophylic hyphae growing 
down between palisade cells. 

The mesophyll tissue just below this spermogonium is shown in 
])late 5, C. Leading down from the inner end of the palisade cell at 
a is the hypha 6/, containing a group of five nuclei in its central region 
at d. Appearances here suggest that these nuclei and the cytoplasm 
about them are migrating down the hypha. (ku'tainly here is no 
ordinary grow th of a sporophytie hypha with regular binucleate cells 
and a conjugate division at the formation of eacdi lu'.w" (*ell. Other 
sporophyti<'. cells are found at c and e. 

erases of this sort have been observed repeatedly, where the sporo¬ 
phyte appears to have arisen in a spermogonium and spread from 
there either by new^ sporophytie growth or by the migration of nuclei 
through already existing hyphae. 

No unmistakable case has been found in which the sporophyte 
started in a separate surface hypha betwTen upper epidermal cells. 
Usually the great majority of these hyphae have died and disappeared 
by the time fertilization ordinarily takes place. Unless a barberry 
leaf is exceptionally young w'hen inoculated with the rust, it has made 
good progress toward maturity by the tenth day following, and its 
epidermis is nearly or quite impenetrable to any hypha. 
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Mention has been made of a surface growth of hj^phae two cells 
thick. An example of a surface growth three cells thick is shown in 
plate 4, (j and II. Plate 4, O, is a diagram of a lO-day infection 
magnified 115 times. At h is a slightly lateral section through a 
mature spermogonium, and at c a section through a fertile aecium. 
At a is a close group of hypluie outside of the epidermis. This detail 
is drawn enlarged as plate 4, 11. The fungous growth (a) is three 
cells thick. At h it connects through the e])idermis with the spermo- 
gonial hyphae. This (external strand of hy[)hae runs through a whole 
row of sections, then forks into tw^o lesser strands which disappear. 
It is not known whether such a growth as this can starve as an avenue 
of entrance for spermatial nuclei. 

Fertilization had occurred in this infection a day or two before, 
fixation. There were a few binucleate cells in the w^all of the sper¬ 
mogonium, in the surrounding mycelium, and scattered all through 
the aecium (c); it was too late to determine, however, whether the 
spermatial nuclei ent(‘rod at this external fungous growth or at the 
paraphyses of the spermogonium. 

A count w^as made of the surface hyphat^ in three fertilized lO-day 
infections on the leaf from which the drawings showni in plate 4, (t 
and II, were made. Tlie total number of hypiiae at both leaf surfaces 
for llie infections was 65, of which only 10 were ijinnistakably living. 
Ten of the sixty-five wen*, at the upper epiderjuis; S between epidermal 
cells near the ostioles of spermogonia (the most vulnerable plac(*), and 
only 2 in lo(*ations remoter from spermogonia. Fifty-live were at the 
lower surface; (> at spermogonia, 17 near ae(‘ia, and 82 not located at 
either a spermogonium or an aecium. (\)m])aratively few of these 
55 were between ordinary epidermal cells. Nearly all were in stomata, 
this apparently being the only feasible means of egress, and nearly 
all were dead. They ina^^ have been killed by the closing of the 
powerful thick-wall(»(l guard cells of these little stomata. In fact, a 
few dead })iiiched-ofr bits of hyphae may be seen outside the stoma. 

A study was made of another lO-day fertilized infection, wdiich for 
some unknown reason had not made a good growth l)ut in wdiich a 
few' open sjjermogonia and young aecia were observal)le. A careful 
survey of both upper and low'cr epidermis revealed not. a single recep¬ 
tive hypha, living or dead. This ex(‘eptional situation affords valu¬ 
able confiiIllation of the hypothesis that spermogonia may serve as 
avenues of entrance for s])erniatial nuclei. In this (‘ase the spermo¬ 
gonia wTre the only means of entrance, yet there were occasional 
binucleate cells in the walls of the spermogonia, in the mycelium, and 
in at least one of the aecia. 

In the fertile infection, as in the sterile, wiien the aecia grew" larger 
and host tissues became liypertropIji(*d there was a rapid increase in the 
miiiibei* of wide-open stomata tilled with hyphae. Plate (h B, shows 
seniidiagrammatically a detail from a 12-(lay infection. This leaf 
was e.xceptionaily young when inoculated, as evidenced by the fairly 
thin w^alls of the epidermal cells. The fungus grew rapidly in the 
young tender leaf, forming numerous spermogonia, receptive*liyphae, 
and aecia. Fertilization occurred on the nintii day, three days before 
the material was.fixed. One of the fertile aecia is shown in plate 6, B. 
"Hie young spore chains at a (not a median se(*tion) are well estab¬ 
lished. Below, the stoma (d,/) is wide open and filled with hyphae 
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(e). Then' immy such stomata. Surface hyphae have formed at 
96 points in tliis infection, of which 57 are at stomata. 

Plate (h shows anotlier of the occupied stomata of this infection. 
Between tlie ^uard cells (a, c,) are three hyphae. The oldest (6) 
evidently develoj)ed while the stoma could still open and shut, for this 
hypha is j)in(*hed in the middle and the part exterior to the constriction 
is dead. The two younger hyphae in the same stoma (c, d) show no 
such constriction and evidently formed after the stoma had become 
inactive. 

A third stoma of this infection (pi. 6, D) is of greater interest, for 
here, in addition to th(' single receptive hypha (c) in the wide-open 
stoma (u, d), there are a dozen or so spermatia at b. There is no 
proof that fertilization occurred at this })oint, for the adjoining 
mycelium is gametophytic. In fact, these spermatia may have been 
produced by this same infection and so may be incapable of fertilizing 
it. Fertilization, howevei*, could probably take place in this way if 
s])ermatia from another infection of opi)osite sex were placed there. 
To be sure, stomatal hyphae do not form in any abundance in Puccinia 
gramitil^ until after the first aecia have passed the stage most favorable 
for the initiation of the sporophyte, but new aecia continue to form 
for a few days afterwards. 

All attempts to find j)roof of fertilization through stoma tal hyphae 
have failed. This was to be ex])ected. The barberry plants used in 
this work were grown in the greenhouse. They were protected by 
cages made of light wooden frames covered by tarlatan to prevent 
visits from flying insects. Moreover, they were remarkably free from 
aphids and thrips, which visit the lower surfaces of leaves in otfier 
])lants. It seemed possible that barberry leaves are too tougli for such 
insects or that some chemi(‘al quality of the leaves re])els them. Under 
such circumstances, no fertilization could be brought about by insect 
carriers of spermogonial exudate. At the time of these experiments 
(192S) it was not known that fertilization could occur at the lower 
surface of infected areas. When nectar was transferred during the 
experiments, it was placed upon the upper leaf surface at infected 
spots. Fertilization would have oc(*urred at the lower surface only by 
accident. In view of what is known of other rusts, however 4^ 5), 
it seems probable that fertilization through stomatal hyphae can occur 
when conditions are favorable. 

DISCUSSION 

Heterothallism in Puccinia gramiuis and the function of the sperma¬ 
tia (pycnios])ores) in eirecting fertilization have been adequately 
demonstrated by the experiments of Craigie (<^, 9, 10y 11). The 
ability of tlu' physiologic forms of P. graminis to form liybrids on the 
barberry, resulting in the production of new ])hysioIogic forms, has 
been demonstrated by Waterhouse (26)j Newton, Johnson, and Brown 
23)y and Stakman, Levine, and Cotter {24). 

The means by which spermatia enter remained unknown until 
Andrus {5) discovered in lirorriyceti appendiculatus (Pers.) Fries hyphae 
which grow to the surface of the leaf and into which spermatial nuclei 
might enter directly. The initiation of the sporophyte by the 
entrance of spermatial nuclei into hyphae at the surface of the host 
tissue is now known for the following rusts: U. appendiculatuSy U. 
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trignae Barclay (5), Puccinia triticina Eriks. (^, 3)^ P. coronata Cda. 
(4), and P. graminu\ This method probably will be found to be much 
morei widespread; how niucli more is, at present, only a matter of con¬ 
jecture. Andrus cites sev(*.ral cases in wdiich authors have quite 
incidentally floured or described surface hyphae. The resemblance 
between Kursanov's drawings of Aecidium punciatum Pers. {17^2^- 
aiid plate 2, A, and plate 4, F, of the present paper, is too close to need 
further comment. 

Only half a dozen rusts are known to be heterothallic, but there is 
little question that h('terothallism will be found in many others. There 
is, however, much advei*se evidence. A long series of papers on the 
cytology of the aexial generation of rusts, ])uWished before the dis- 
(‘overy of lieterothallism and adequately summed uj) in several papers 
(/, 6*, 12, 16, 17), presents evidence that the sporophyte generation is 
initiated, not at the surface of the host ]>lant but in the sporogenous 
ar(ia of the aecium, by fusions of cells of adjoining hyphae of the same 
individual or even of two cells of the same hy])ha. This viewpoint 
s('ems incom])atible witli the results of recent investigations in this 
field. Only l)y a detailed study of representative rusts, both long- 
cycle and sliort-cycle, from the different rust groups can it be deter¬ 
mined whether heterothallism and a method of fertilization through 
sj)ermatia and receptive hyphae are of general occurrence. 

in this connection the remarkably constant presence of sj)er- 
Jiiogonia (pycnia) just before the advent of the sporojdiyte generation 
in rusts has been recognized as significant. Jackson {16, ]), 98-99) 
notes---- 

tluil the pycnia are (piile conHtaiitl> associated with haig-cycled species and tliat 
tliey are omitted most commouiN in those whicli give some evidence of being in 
an unstable condition as to life history and in short-cycled species or those of 
reduced life cycle. If the pycniosjiores exercise t he function indicated by Craigie^s 
work, then it w'cnild apjjear (piite probable that they would be functionless in 
liomothallic s])ecies and might soon be dropped from th(‘ life cycle. 

He ventures the generalization that- 

the fact that ])ycnia arc so universally present in normal heter- and aut-eu-forms 
suggests that heterothallism may be a primitive character in the rusts and the 
usual condition in tlie j)rcsent long-cycled species. 

The age of the barberry leaf, wdiich serves as host, affects the devel¬ 
opment of Puccinia graminis at more than one point. It had already 
been known that the entrance of the germinating sporidium may be 
I)revented by the heavy outer epidermal wall of older leaves. 
Melhus, Durrell, and Kirby state {21, ]). 297-298): 

When the leaves of licrheris rulgans have taken on a dark green color and crisp, 
hard appearance, infection afanirently docs not take place. * ♦ ♦ The 

Jnarked difference in the susceptibility of young and old h'aves of the barberry 
inay be due to the tliickness of cuticle and epidermis, considering that infection 
is accomplished by penetration of the tissues and not through invasion of stomata. 

Following up this question, Melandcr and CYaigie {20), in studies 
of the comparative resistance of different species of barberry to stem 
rust, measured the thickness and resistance to puncture of the outer 
epidermal walls of leaves of different ages. They found that the 
species of Berberis whose leaves possess epidermis that is very 
resistant to puncture usually are resistant to rust, and state (^. 99): 
“But the leaves of susceptible species also become practically immune 
with age. * * * Leaves of B. vulgaris 10 clays old are fairly 

resistant to P, graminisP 
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Other insta^l(^es are known in which the entrance and prop:ress 
of a parnsite are held in clieck by the firm texture of the host tissues. 
Valleau {25) and later Willaman, Pervior, and Triebold {27) studied 
the varietal resistance^ of ])lums to brown rot and found that resistance 
was at least partly mechanical. Resistant varieties differ from suscep¬ 
tible varieties in* j)ossessin^ a tougher cuticle, corky walls about the 
stomatal cavities, higher fiber content, and firmer flesh. Ilursh {16) 
describes the sharp limitation placed upon the spread of mycelium of 
Pmrluia graonuis in the stems of wheat varieties with abundant 
sclerenchyma. Ooulden {12) discusses the possibilities of ''mature 
})hint resistance'” (due to the development of abundant sclerenchyma) 
in breeding for resistance to P. graminls. And Ooulden, Newton, 
and Brown {IJP report varietal tests of mature-plant resistance 
looking toward that end. 

Less lias been said about the possibility that the tough epidermis 
of a leaf may interfere with the reproductive processes of a parasite 
already established within it. There must, however, be many cases 
like that rejiorted by Kusano {IS). He studied the resistance of 
Oenothera s])ecies to the attack of Sy/ieinjfriuni fulgens Schroet. and 
found that the thick, tough e])idermis of Oenothera odorata Jacq. 
often [irevented infection, and that when infection did take place the 
fungus (levelojied normally but that '‘tlie mature sorus was sometimes 
incapable of dehiscing and ultimatelv tiiriu'd brown inside the hosl- 
cell” 0<S', />. 214). 

In PncclnUi gratninis^ if the barberry leaf is young when infected, 
reproduction is unrestricted and tends to be of the tyjx' found in the 
other cereal rusts, If th(' leaf is somewhat older, the infetdion grows 
and spermogonia form and break through the epidermis; but re(‘ep- 
tive hyphae form with dilliculty, and fertilization depends u])on the 
spermogonia or lat('r u])on (hdayed recejitive hyphae in old wide-ojien 
stomata. If the h'af is still older at the time of inoculation, infection 
takes place; but the mycelium remains minute, causes little or no 
hypertrophy of the host, and does not form rejiroductive structures. 
If the leaf is very old no infection takes place. 

The terminology of the reproductive processes in rusts remains a 
vexed question, (lenetically, as (hnigie (P, 10, 11) clearly proved, 
a ( + ) sporidium devehqis into a (-f) gametophytic mycelium, which 
bears ( I- ) spermogonia and sperniatia, while a ( ) sporidium grows into 

a (--) gametophytic mycelium with ( ) spermogonia and spermatia. 

On that basis, tJie spermatia of a male individual are male and can 
function only when transferred to a female infection, whereas the 
spermatia of a femah' infection are genetically female and can func¬ 
tion only when transferred to a genetically male individual. If there 
were no other data available, there would be small argument for the 
use of the words "spermogonium” and "spermatia,” as these are 
names properly applied only to male structures. It is with some 
hesitation, thendore, that one continues to use the word "spermogo- 
nium” for a structure that can and does perform both male and 
female functions. 

Consideration must be given, however, to the discovery by Andrus 
{6) of hyphae that grow to the surface of the leaf and serve to receive 
spermatial nuclei. If, as Andrus believes, these hyphae grow from 
^‘eggs” in the fertile area of young aecia and are to be considered 
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^^richogynos/’ there may be at least a morphological reason for the 
use of male and female names for the reproductive structures, although 
no genetical basis has been found. 

So far, studies of heterothallism in cereal rusts afford little support 
for a belief in trichogynes. llyphae grow to the surface of the leaf 
several days before the first aecial primordium appears. Some of the 
surface hyphae that form later have no direct coimcction with the 
aecia, except in so far as any inonosporidial mycelium constitutes a 
connected system of hypluic. Even in a species in which a direct 
connection between reccfitivc hyphae and aecia is of common occur¬ 
rence, as in Puccinia iriticma {2^ S), the receptive hyi)hae form in 
stomata from ordinary mycelium and aecial primordia then develop 
around them. 'I'he s])orogenous area of the aeciiim takes shape a 
(lay or two later. In the cereal rusts, therefore, small justification 
has been found for the use of the words “egg” and “trichogyne.” 

In general, a single garnetojihytic mycelium bears both spermogonia 
and receptive byphae. In other words, an individual whose cultural 
(lata in(li(*ate it to be g('netically unisexual bears both the cells to be 
transferred to other infections and the hyphae that will receive cells 
from otlu'r inh'ctions. (Genetically, it is unisexual; functionally, it is 
his('xual. In Puccinia trlilclna^ liowever, there is some degn'e of seg¬ 
regation. vSome individuals bear chiefly spermogonia, and others bear 
chiefly rece])tive hyphae and ac'cia. In a former pa])er the writer {2) 
has stated: “The Infections of Puccinia tritlcin(j can be arranged into 
a seri(^s with an almost exclusively spermogonial type at one end and a 
c()m[)Ietely aecial type at the other.” Although it has not been proved 
to have a genetic foundation, this mu'qiial distribution of spermogonia 
and receptive hy])hae seems to ofler added justification for the use of 
a sex terminology for these organs. 

At the other oxtivme is the condition found in Puccinia graminis. 
When the texture of the l(‘af ])ermits, receptive hyj)hae form betweem 
epidermal ccdls in P, gra7ninisj as in the other ccuTal rusts. When the 
(‘|)i(lc'rmal walls of the leaf becojne so tough that the hyphae can not 
forc(‘ their way out, fertilization, at the ujjper eiudermis at least, can 
take plac.c only through the spermogonium itself. 

From the point or points of its origin on the leaf surface, the sporo- 
phyte s])reads rapidly through the mycelium and invaders the aecial 
primordia. There is some evidence here, as in (he other rusts studied 
(;?, 4)y that the s])read of the sporophyte is achieved, at least partly, 

by nuclear migrations. The group of live nuclei in the hypha in 
plate 5, V, d, typical. In tlie earlier work on Puccinia graminis^ it 
was found that inrgularities in the number, size, and location of nuclei 
within a cell were common, and that successive cells fre(iucntly con¬ 
tained different numbers of nuclei (f, ph. 13, C, and 14 , A). Tliere is 
no means of w^atching the actual migration of nuclei, but the observed 
facts may be explained on the assumption that introduced nuclei 
divide and migrate through the mycelium. This would bring the 
rusts into line with the basidiomycetes in which Lehfeldt (/.9) and 
Buller (7) have studied the progressive dijjloidization of a gameto- 
phytic mycelium by the introduction of nuclei from another mycelium, 
by the division *of these introduced nuclei, and by their migration 
throughout the mycelium. 
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SUMMARY 

The p:aiiict()phyte generation of Puccinia graminis on the barberry 
leaf produces spcriuogonia, receptive hyphae, and gametophytic aocia. 

When growing in young, tender leaf tissue hyphae push out freely 
between epidermal cells to both the upper and lower surfaces of the 
leaf and sometimes grow for a short distance along the surface. Where 
growing spermogonia at either leaf surface lift and stretcii the epider¬ 
mis and weaken it by tension, surface hyphae are formed in great 
abundance. 

Barberry leaves rapidly become tougli and resistant as the yap- 
proach maturity and the outer epidermal walls become thickened. 
The surface hyphae already formed between epidermal cells die and 
disappear and new suiface hyphae form with increasing difficulty or 
fail to develop altogether. 

All stomata in the barberry leaf are in the lower epidermis. 1 lyphae 
in stomata are rare in young infections and those that do form are 
qui(dvly killed by the closing of the stoma. A stoma, located where a 
spermogonium lifts and sti'ctches tlie epidermis, may be forced wide 
open and soon tills with hyphae. 

As the infe(‘tion grows and the host tissues become hypertrophied 
and growing aecia add to the volume, the whole epidermis is under 
increased tension and stomata are easily oi)ened. Wide-open stomata 
crowded with one to six hyphae become more and more common. 

Under the conditions of the present experiments, fertilization 
commonly takes place at the upper surface through the spermogonia. 
In some instan(‘Os this is the only possible means of entrance for 
s])erniatia. If fertilization is prevented, the spermogonia remain 
active as long as the fungus lives and continue to grow and broaden 
out and form fresh ])araphyses, and the drop of s])ermogonial exudate 
(spermatia plus a li(iuid) is maintained. A day or two after fertiliza¬ 
tion, vdiether it takes place early or late, the formation of sj)ermatia 
stops, the exudate dries, and the spermogonia die. 

It is probable that fertilization also can occur by means of the 
stomatal hyphae of the lower surface, although this has not been 
observed. 

The sporophyte spreads from the point or points of its origin by 
growth of new hyphfie, or by migration of nuclei through existing 
li3q)hac. 
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WEEDS AS POSSIBLE CARRIERS OF LEAF ROLL AND 
RUGOSE MOSAIC OF POTATO' 


]iy T. P. Dykstka 2 

Assistant pathologist^ Divisioii of Frvii and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The host range of certain viruses, such as curly top of sugar beets 
{13)y^ aster yellows (»9), and cucumber mosaic (7), inclinles many 
different fanulies of plants. It is known that certain viruses—for 
exampl(‘, the latent virus of apparently healthy potatoes (5, 6', 11, 
If))- may be masked in one host but show definite mottling in other 
hosts and a m'crotic effect in still others. The sym])toms of a virus 
may also a])pear as a mottling on one host and as at chlorosis when the 
virus is transferred to a (lifferent host. For example, Hoggan (4) 
found that wheji Johnson's tobacco virus no. 1 was transmitted to 
(\vpHicvm (ippvam L. a chlorotic condition without mottling was 
produced. 

Rugose mosaic and leaf roll are two of the most im])ortant virus 
disease's of potato (Solanuw iuberomm L.) in Oregon. The former 
o(‘curs in all parts of the State, whereas the hitter is confined princi¬ 
pally to the potato-grow ing areas east of the C'ascadc Mountains. In 
some sections of the State these diseases are difficult to control by 
roguing. Jt seems ])rohable that weeds may serve as hosts of these 
and other virus diseases of iiotato and may be a source of infection 
wlien growing near |)otato fields. 

In tlie summer of 1929, while inspecting potato fields in central 
Oregon that showed a large jiercentage of leaf roll, the writer dis¬ 
covered many plants of nightshade {tSoUiimm rillosum Mill.). Upon 
examination it was found that a numlier of these plants wu're infected 
with a disease resendding leaf roll. Infected plants were slightly 
dwarfed and their leaves were rolled, leathery, and chlorotic, whereas 
healthy plants in tiu' same field were vigorous and had leaves of a. 
normal green color. 

A potato li<*ld showing about 50 |)ercent rugose mosaic was found 
in the same section. Alany of the jdants displayed typical current- 
season symptoms of rugose mosaic, namely, necrosis and droj)ping of 
the leaves. Nightshade was likewise abundant in this field, but a 
thorough examination of several hundred plants did not reveal a 
singles one that show ed mottling or necrosis. It was therefore thought 
that this weed might not be a host of rugose mosaic; subsequent 
expej’iments have indicated, however, that it is. 

1 Received for publication Feb 3, 1033; issued August 1933 This paper is based upon investigations 
carried on as a cooiierative project between f he Division of Fruit and V’egetable Crops and Diseases. Buieau 
of Plant Industry, D S Department of Agriculture, and the Oregon, Idaho, Montana, lUah, and Wash¬ 
ington Agricultuial ExpoMiiienl Stations, w'lth field headquarters at Corvallis, Oreg 

21’he writer is indebted to F S Schultz, of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, and 
U r Barss, of the Oregon Agricultural KxiHTinient Station, for administrative help and for cntieism of the 
manuscript, and to W^ K Lawrence and Jl. M Uilkey, of the Oregon Agricultural Kxperiinent Station, 
for ecological and taxonomic lussistance. 

' Reference is made bv number (italic) to Idtcraturo Cited, p. 31. 

* Apparently healthy pbtatoes are regarded as heallhy in commercial practice, but they harbor in masked 
condition a virus disease w Inch has been culled “latent virus " 
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A study of the liost rarij^e of the viruses that affect cultivated plants 
is of priiiuiry importance in formulating a program for their control. 
Since symptoms of the same virus may vary on different species of 
plants and even on different varieties of the same species, it is also 
essential to determine the symptomatology of these virus diseases on 
the various hosts. In order to learn more about host Relationships 
of potato viruses, the experiments reported in this paper were begun 
in the fall of 1929. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

The importance of weeds as hosts of virus diseases of potato has 
been mentioned in some publications (fO, 12y IGy 17), but very few 
sjiecific data, have b(*en presented bearing upon the relation of such 
hosts to the spread of these diseases to potatoes under natural field 
conditions, 

Quanjer (10) states that tobacco (Nicotiana tabaevm L.), Atropa 
heUadonna 1^., Ihitvra siramonium L., Ilyoscyamns niger L., Solanum 
nigrwn L., and S. dnlcarnara L., when infected by grafting or by 
means of aphids, are able to carry leaf roll although they do not show 
symptoms of it, as is indicated by the fact that the disease can be 
transmitted ha(‘k to potatoes by grafting the vines with tops of such 
infection carriers. The s])ecies of aphids used and the percentage of 
infection secured are not given. The writer (2) has transmitted 
leaf roll by means of Myzus persicae (Sulz.) from potato to tomato, 
po])per, Datura stramonium, D. tatula L., S, nigrum ® and S. dulcamara. 

Quanjer’s crinkle, as pointed out by Johnson (7), is probably 
identical with Schultz and Folsom^s (12) rugose mosaic. Quanjer 
claims to have transmitted crinkle by grafting to tomato (Lycopersicon 
eseulentum Mill.), Solanum nigrum. Datura stramonium, Atropa 
belladonna, and llyoscyamus niger. He states that the symptoms 
resembled those of potato, but makes no reference to return inocula¬ 
tion to potato. 

Schultz and Folsom (12) found that the tomato is susceptible to 
mild mosaic, and rugose mosaic. Young and Morris (17) transmitted 
rugose mosaic from potato to tomato. Fernow (3) secured but one 
disease when he transferred juice from diseased or healthy potatoes 
to other solanaceous plants. He referred to this as virus B. Blod¬ 
gett (/) attempted to inoculate pepper plants with the virus of yellow- 
dwarf disease of potatoes and also wdth inoculum from apparently 
healthy potatoes. All the peppers inoculated from potato, either from 
the yellow-dwarf tubers or from the healthy tubers, showed the same 
ty})e of symptom, namely, a severe necrosis of the leaves and stems. 
He does not state whether return inocuilations to potato were made from 
peppers inoculated with yellow dwarf. Johnson (5) found that 
‘^lealthy’' potato virus and vein banding from tobacco, when in¬ 
oculated into pep])er plants, sometimes produced chlorotic rings and 
necrosis, followed by defoliation. These symptoms never developed 
from the “healthy” potato virus alone, and the vein-banding virus 
was not recovered when return inoculations w'ere made to tobacco. 
Johnson (^) was the first to demonstrate the presence of one or several 
viruses in practically all so-called healthy commercial American 

• A later and more accurate determination of this species establishes it as Solanum viUoBum. The two 
species are decidedly similar, but S villosum is the more hairy of the two and its calyx lobes are broad 
and triangular and united for half their length, whereas S. nigrum is glabrous and its calyx lobes are narrow 
and separate almost to the base 
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varieties of potatoes. Valleaii {15) reported similar results. Schultz 
{11) found that when certain apparently healthy potato varieties 
were tuber-grafted with each other and with seedlings, necrotic 
streaks developed on some of the varieties and seedlings. 

Johnson (J) refers to a disease occurring naturally on tobacco as 
‘S-ein t)anding/’ on account of the narrow bands of dark-green tissue 
that appear along the veins of the leaves of afl'ected plants. He trans¬ 
ferred this virus from tobacco to tomato, petunia {Petmia hybrida 
Vilm.), and speedes of Physalis. Valleau and Johnson {16) transmitted 
the vein-banding virus from tobacco to apparently healthy yoiing 
Irish Cobbler potato plants and produced typical rugose-mosaic symp¬ 
toms. When the vein-banding virus was transmitted to potato 
seedlings free from the latent virus of healthy potatoes, it caused a 
disease characterized by nearly normal color, faint mottling, rugose¬ 
ness, and only slight distortion of the leaves. 

Smith {14) found that when juice of mosaic-affected potatoes was 
pricked into healthy tobacco plants a ring spot developed. Trans¬ 
mission by the aphid Myzns persime of a virus from mosaic potatoes 
to tobacco resulted in vein banding. When juice from healthy 
potatoes was transmitted no symptoms appeared. Koch {8) found 
that the rugose mosaic of potato consists of two distinct viruses. One 
is easily transmitted by aphids; the other, the mottle,or latent virus 
of apparently healthy potato, can be transmitted mechanically but 
not by aphids. The aphid-transmitted or vein-banding virus, when 
transferred to tobacc.o, caused only a clearing of the veins. When 
transmitted mcHdianically, the combined rugose-mosaic viruses (vein¬ 
banding virus i)lus latent virus) produced spot ne(*rosis on tobacco. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The following plants were grown from seed and studied as hosts of 
virus diseases of potato: jimsonweed {Datura, stramonium, and 7>. 
tatiila)^ nightshade {Solanum villosum), bitter nightshade (S'. duD 
camara), groundcherry {Physalis sp.), tomato {Ly coper si con esev- 
lent urn), redpepper {Capsicum annunm L.), and petunia {Petunia 
hybrida}). 

Tubers known to be infected with rugose mosaic or leaf roll and 
also those from apparently healthj^ potatoes were planted in pots in 
the greenhouse. When potatoes infected with rugose mosaic or so- 
called luniltliy potatoes servcnl as the source of inoculum, the leaf- 
mutilation method was used; that is, the leaves from the diseased 
j)lants were Jiiacerated and the extracted juice was rubbed into the 
leaves of healthy plants. Previous studies had shown that the 
incubation period of rugose mosaic is from 3 to 4 weeks; therefore 
6 weeks after the plants were inoculated, juice was extracted from 
their leaves and rubbed into the leaves of a series of healthy potato 
plants. Potato plants containing the latent virus will manifest 
necrotic spots on the leaves if they are inoculated by leaf mutilation 
with the vein-banding virus (fig. 1). 

In the spring of 1931, aphids {Myzus persicae) were colonized on a 
Burbank potato plant affected with rugose mosaic and were then 
transferred to three Marglobe tomato plants. No symptoms de¬ 
veloped except a faint clearing of the veins, nor did these tomato 
plants appear to be stunted in their growth. This species of apliid 
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does not transfer the latent virus of apparently healthy potatoes, as 
was determined in tests ineliidin^ nearly 100 plants; it transmits onlv 
tile vein-bandin" comiionent of the ru| 2 :ose mosaic. This aphicf- 
transmitt(‘d virus lias been transferred meehanieally by leaf mutila¬ 
tion from tomato to apjiarently healthy potatoes, potato seedlings, 
and other solana(‘eoiis plants. Valleau and Johnson {16) found this 

virus occurring natu¬ 
rally on tobacco and 
1 ‘eferred to the disease 
as vein banding. In 
the present paper the 
term ‘Wein banding” 
is used for the aphid- 
transmittc'd compo¬ 
nent of rugose mosaic. 

The aphid-trans- 
mission method was 
used to transmit leaf 
roll, since it cannot be 
transmitted by leaf 
mu til ation. Aphids 
{Myzus persicae) w(‘re 
colonized under rnus- 
I i n - c o V e r e d in sec t 
cagesonpotato plants 
infected with leaf roll 
and left there for 2 
weeks or more. About 
20 of the aphids wove 
them transferred to 
each of the plants that 
were to b(^ inoculated 
and left there for 0 
days. The cages w(»r(» 
tlum removed and the 
plants were fumigated 
to kill the aphids. 
About 20 to 25 days 
after inocul ation, 
when symptoms of 
leaf roll ap])eared,non- 
viruliferous a j) h i d s 
were colonized on 
these plants and later 
transferred to young 
Inuil thy potato plan ts, 
w Inch w ere also fumi¬ 
gated after G days. 
The grc'enhouse was fumigated frequently. Numerous potato 
j)lants and other solanaceous plants were growing in the greenhouse, 
but not a single case oi leaf roll developed on any of the uninoculated 
plants. 

The aphids used were obtained from carnation plants growing in 
one of the greenliouses and were colonized on cabbage plants and egg- 



FiouiiE 1 - \inorican Oinnt (Pride of Wisconsin) potato plant contain- 
iniifhclatcnl \nus. inoculalcd ti> leaf mutilation with vcin-baiulinn 
mosaic from an infected potato plant, show snecrotic^ipots on leaves 
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plants growing under muslin-covered insecl c.agcs. Occasionally these 
aphids were transferred to potato plants to determine whether the 
aphids were free from the leaf-roll virus; in all cases the potato plants 
remained healthy. 

SYMPTOMS OF RUGOSE MOSAIC, VEIN BANDING, AND LEAF ROLL 
ON VARIOUS PLANTS 


SYMPTOMS ON JIMSONWEED 

Two species of jimsonweed (Datura stramonium and D. iatula) de¬ 
veloped a pronounced mottling when inoculated by leaf mutilation 
with juice from apparently healthy potato ])lants or from ])otato 
])lants alfectcMl with rugose mosah*. The mottling was chanH‘terized 
l)y large yellowish-gre(*n l)lotch(‘s on tlie leaves. 

Attempts were made to transmit the rugose mosaic by leaf mutila¬ 
tion from either specie's of Datura inoeuilated with this dist'ase to 
potato plants, but^ all re’ssults were negative (table 1). 


Tahlk 1 ,—ittDCulaUons ivtih rug<f*ir mosaic from potato hg leaf 'mutilation 
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0 Latent-Mrus mottling 
0 1 >o 

0 Necrosis, like that euused !>> 
the latent virus 
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" No return inoculations to potato 


Th(' vein-flanding mosaic failed to |)r(Hluce any symptoms wlu'n in- 
trod uc^ed into jimsonweed, nor could the virus be recovered by making 
return inoculations into young imtato plants (table 2). Valleau and 
Johnson (It/) re])orted similar results, 

Tablk 2. (.*ross inoculations of aphnt-transmittcd vein-bonding component of rugose 
mosaic bg means of leaf mutilation 


Species tested 


Solanum fuberosum (seedling)_ 

Solnnarn tuberosum __ 

SoLanurn vHlosum . 

Pliysalis s]> .... .. 

Lycoperstcon esculmtum.H . 

TMtura stramomurn .. 

Petunia hybrida .... 


Plants inoculated 

lie turn 

inocula- 

with \em hand- 

tions 

to potato 

ing fioni toiniilo 

plants 

Total 

Infected 

Total 

Infec¬ 

tions 

A u mber 

Xu mber 

Number i 

Xu mber 

20 

17 

(■') 

. 

20 

IS 

('*; 

1 0 


10 

10 

0 

10 

7 

10 

7 

ir> 

1 jr) 

('') 


10 

0 

0 


10 

8 

_ 

0 

0 


No return inoculations to potato. 
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Datura docs not appear to be a host of the vein-banding component 
of rugose mosaic*-, but it is very susceptible to the latent virus of ap¬ 
parently healthy potatoes. In the summer of 1930, 6 plants of Datura 
stramonium and G of D. tatula were planted in a potato field, and every 
one of these weeds developed a pronounced mottling as a result of 
natural transmission of the latent virus from apparently healthy 
I)()tato plants. It was not determined whether this transmission was 
due to insect transfer or to otlier means, such as the processes of culti¬ 
vation or mechanical contact of the leaves caused by the wind. 

Leaf roll was transmitted by aphids from potato to Datura stramo¬ 
nium and D. tatula and from these weeds to potato (table 3). On the 
two species of Datura^ leaf roll was (‘haracterized by a distinct chlorosis 



Fwure 2 Datura stramonium iiifoul-ed with leaf roll through Ihe ogoricy of aphids (^fl^zus ptrsicae) that 
were transferred from an infected potato plant, shows chlorosis and rolling of leaves 


and rolling of the leaves, which became leathery as the disease pro¬ 
gressed (fig. 2). 



<» Apparently symptomless carrier of leaf roll. 
Symptoms not typical of leaf roll. 


•No return Inoculations to potato. 
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SYMPTOMS ON NIGHTSHADE 

Nightshade (Solarium villosum) developed a pronounced mottling 
when inoculated with jui(ie from apparently healthy potato plants 
or from those infected with rugose mosaic. When infected plants 
were growing in the greenhouse or under muslin-covered insect 
cages, the mottling was quite distinct. In the summer of 1930 
three nightshade plants infected with rugose mosaic were planted 
outdoors, but during the summer the symi)toins were completely 
masked and it was impossible to recognize the disease on the 
plants. However, rugose mosaic, was readily transmitted from 
infected Solarium nlllQsum to potato by leaf mutilation (table 1). 

V(un-banding virus alone caused a faint vein banding in some of 
the nightshade leaves, but the symptoms were generally difficult 



Fkhjre 3 -neaves of ISolatiiun villvxum A, Hpallliy loaf. B, loaf from plaul moculatod hv leaf mulilation 
with voin-bauding iiiosaio from an Jiifoctod tomato plant, .showing dark hands along \ems characteristic 
of tno disease 


to detect (fig. 3). The virus from such infected weeds can be readily 
transferred by leaf mutilation to ap])arently healthy potatoes, 
causing ty])ical rugose-mosaic symptoms (table 2). 

The leaf-roll virus was readily transmitted from ])otato to night¬ 
shade and returned to potato by Myzus per^kue. The symptoms 
on nightshade were distinct (’hlorosis and rolled leaves" (fig. 4). 
The disease was first apparent in some of the younger leaves, which 
became leathery as the disease progressed; finally all leaves of the 
plant showed leaf-roll symptoms (table 3). 

SYMPTOMS ON BITTEK NIGHTSHADE 

Bitter-nightshAde plants (Solarium dulcamara) were inoculated with 
juice from healthy potato plants and also from potato plants affected 
with rugose mosaic, but no symptoms of any kind developed, nor 
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was it possible to recover the rugose-mosaic virus when return 
inoculations were made to potato (table p. 

When leaf roll is transferred by aphids from ])otato to bitter- 
nightshade plants the disease may show very strikingly. One plant 
to which the disease was transmitted ceased growing and became 
very much stunted, although it remained alive. The leaves became 
chlorotic and stilf. Other bitter-nightshade plants inoculated at 
the same time in a similar niamicr, although carrying the virus, 
ap])eared healthy. L('af roll wuis transmitted from both types of 
})iant back to potato (table 3). 

SYMPTOMS ON TOMATO 

When a tomato plant (Lycopersicoo esculentiun) was inoculated 
with juice from an ap])arent,ly healthy potato ])lant, a faint mottling 
of [)ale-green areas dev^eloped w'hich was distributed irregularly 



hnJURE '\. -S(}lanuin riHomun infectod with h*jif roll thioufrli fhc anfiicy of iiphids (Mj/ruff pofticat) lhal 
wore tiaiisfi'in'd from im infected [lotuto plan!, bhows chlorosis and rollius of leaves. 


oyer the surface of the leaf. Inoculations from potatoes infe(*ted 
with rugose mosaic generally caused a necrosis of the leaves. This 
disease w'as readily transmitted from infected tomato plants back 
to potato. In some cases, instead of a necrosis, mottling developed 
that w-as indistinguishable from the type caused by the latent virus. 
Three tomato ])lants showing such sym])toms were grown in the 
field under cages during the siinimer of 1930, but they did not develoj) 
necrosis. When juice from these plants w^as inoculated into potato, 
however, typical syni])toms of rugose mosaic resulted (table 1). 

In the spi’ing of 1931, a])hids persicae) from a Burbank 

potato plant infected with rugose mosaic were translerred to three 
Marglobe tojiiato plants. Six weeks after inoculation the tomato 
plants appeared healthy except for a faint clearing of the veins. 
Keturn inoculations by leal mutilation from each of the three plants 
into potato plants already carrying the latent virus resulted in typical 
rugose-mosaic symptoms. This indicated that the aphids had 
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transmitted the vein-bandin^j: component of rugose-mosaic virus to 
each of the three tomato plants, causing only a slight clearing of the 
veins and a])parently not interfering with normal growth. As pre¬ 
viously indurated, in the transfer of leaf roll from potato to solana- 
eeous weeds by M. perskne where only leaf roll and not the latent 
virus was transmitted, this species of aphid is unable to transmit the 
latent virus. 

When the vein-banding virus was transferred by leaf mutilation 
from tomato to potato seedlings and to plants raised from tubers 
from second-year seedlings, only an interveinal type of mottling 
deve]o])ed, without necrosis or rugosity. These plants remained 
vigorous for a long time and their grow^th did not appear to be ap- 
|)r(H*iably checked by 
tlu^ disease. How¬ 
ever, when jiotato 
seedlings were inocu¬ 
lated by loaf mutila¬ 
tion with the latent 
virus of apparently 
healthy potatoes, a, 
severe ne(‘rosis of 
loaves and stems de¬ 
veloped, causing the 
(loath of the plants 1(1 
(lays aftorinoculation 
(fig. T)). 

Leaf roll was also 
readily transforn'd 
from potato to tomato 
by aphids (table 3). 

The symptoms were 
riot veiy distinct The 
leaves showed practi¬ 
cally no rolling l)ut 
b(‘came i*igid and 
somewhat loathery; 
no stunting of the 
plant was observed. 

Two toimito plants iiib'cted with h'af roll wore inoculated with tomato 
mosaic, and although th(‘ latent virus was not ])rcsont, the combination 
of the leaf-roll virus and tomato mosaic developed typical streak. 

Leaf roll w as readily tj'ansjuitted from timiato to potato by means 
of a[)hids (fig. 0); it has also been transferTcd fi*om tomato to jimson- 
woed and nightshade in the same way. 

SYMPTOMS ON GROlTND<mERHY 

When the common groundcherry {Physalk sp.) was inoculated by 
leaf mutilation with the latent virus from an apparently liealthy 
potato plant, a faint mottling developcHl. Inoculation with virus 
from potatoes infected with rugose mosaic caused a more pronounced 
mottling and some rugosity, but apparently no nec.rosis (fig. 7). 



FKriTRE I’otiilo se<»dhiiK .sljowinR necrosis on loaflets 12 days after 
inoculation by leaf inulilalion with the latent vims from an appar- 
entJy healthy potato plant 
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Rugose mosaic was also readily transferred from infected Physalis to 
potato (table 1). ... 

Wlien groundcheny plants were inoculated with the vein-banding 
viius, no symptoms developed; 5 weeks after inoculation, however, 



Fig 1 )UK 0 Amoncan draul (Pride of ibcuusin) potato jilant mfet'ted with loaf roll through the agency 
of aphids {MyzuH peTsicnr) I hat were transferred from an infected tomato plant 


when inoculum from a number of the inoculated plants was transferred 
to potato plants infected wdth latent virus, typical rugose-mosaic 
symptoms develo])cd. 

No symptoms were evident after Physalis plants were inoculated 
by moans of aphids with leaf roll from potato, nor could the disease 
be retransferred from such inoculated plants to potato (table 3). 
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SYMPTOMS ON REDPEPPER 

Wlioii young rcdpcpper plants {Ca2)sieu7n arinnym) were inoculated 
by leal inutilation with the latent virus from ap])arently healthy 
potato plants or the juice from those infected with rugose mosaic, 
severe necrosis and leaf dropping resulted (table 1). Apparently 
there were no differences in the symptoms caused by the two viruses. 
Transfers to potato of juice from i3e])i)ers inoculated with rugose 



Fuji'UK 7 Orouudeherry {Physalis sji) showing moltlmg and rugo.sity of the leaves produced by inocu¬ 
lating the plant by loaf mutilation witli juice from a jtotato plant infected w ith rugose inosaic. 

mosaic, however, failed to ])roduce any symiitoms. No inoculations 
were made with the vein-banding virus alone. 

During the summer of 1930 eight pcp])er plants were planted in a 
potato field, but no necrosis or leaf dropjjing due to probable natural 
transmission from the potatoes developed. 

Attempts were made to transfer leaf roll by means of aphids from 
potato to pepper. Some rolling and chlorosis developed in the affected 
plants. When tire disease was transferred back to potato some rolling 
developed, but the symptoms were not typical of leaf roll. Further 
testing is needed before pepper can be classified as a host of leaf roll 
(table 3). 
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SYMPTOMS ON PETUNIA 

Plnnts of ])otuiua (I^etunia hyhrida) were inoculated by leaf inutila- 
tion with rujj^ose iiiosaic from potatoes (ii^. S). Of the 10 plants 
inoculated, only 1 developed severe necrosis; the other 9 showed no 
sym])toins of disease. No return inoculations from these plants to 
pOtato were made. Later inoculations with ruj>;ose mosaic have 
resulted in a mottlinji: or a necrosis of the petunia leaves in a very 
larfi:e percentage of the ])]an<.s inoculated. 

When the vcm-banding virus was inoculated into petunia, a faint 
clearing of the veins developed, j After the ])lants became older these 



Fk.t’RKS Petunia showing iJCfrohis on some of the Icav es as a result of inoculation by leaf mutilation with 
juice from a iiotato jilaiit infected with rugose mosaic 


symptoms disap])earcd. Ucturn inoculations from these plants to 
potatoes carrying the latent virus developed typical rugose-mosaic 
symptoms. 

No attempt was made to transmit leaf roll to this host. 

TRANSMISSION OF LEAF ROLL AND RUGOSE MOSAIC BY INSECTS 
OCCURRING ON POTATO PLANTS 

It was considered important to determine whether insects that feed 
on potato plants under natural conditions are able to transmit virus 
diseases from infected w'eeds to |)otato. Accordingly two large 
nmslin-covered insect cages were built. In the larger cage the follow¬ 
ing plants infected with leaf roll were interplanted among 85 healthy 
I)otato plants: Solanum nllosuni, 6 plants; Datura stramonium^ 4 
plants; tomato, 1 plant. Insects collected from a field of healthy 
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potatoes at tlio Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station at Corvallis, 
Oreg., were introduced into the cage. During the growing season 
11 pendent of the potato plants developed current-season symptoms 
of leaf roll. At digging time the progenies of all the potato plants 
were saved, and in the spring of 1931 they were planted in the field. 
Of the 433 tubers planted, 3r)r) (<S2 percent) developed into plants 
showing ty])ical tuber-])erpetuated leaf-roll symptoms. 

Jn the smaller cage, 0 Solarnim nUosvm plants and 2 tomato jilants, 
all of which were infected with rugose mosaic, were planted among 52 
healthy potato plants. Miscellaneous insects, collected from the 
same field of healthy j)olatoes as w^ere the insects used to transmit 
leaf roll, w^ei'e introducc'd into the cage in oj-der to determine whether 
they would spread rugose inosaic from the weeds to the potato plants. 

During the growing season 10 ])ercent of the potato plants developed 
current-season symptoms of rugose mosaic. The progenies from all 
the j)lants were saved and f)lanled in the field in 1931. Of the 157 
tubers planted, 84 (53 ])ercent) developed typical tuber-])erpetuated 
rugose mosaic; hut in addition to this, 9 plants (() ])erccnt) developed 
luber-perpetuated leaf-roll symptoms. Since the smaller cage did 
not have a double door like that built in the larger one, and since the 
two cages adjoined each other, there is a possibility that some insects 
from the larger cage wxu'e ac'cidentally introduced into the smaller 
one. No leaf roll was present in the field from wdiich the insects w^re 
colk'cted, nor w^ere any currcuit-season symptoms of leaf roll evident 
in the plants of the smaller cage during *1930. 

Specimens of the insects used in these transmission ex])eriments 
were sent for identification to II. Morrison, of the Brn'eau of Ento¬ 
mology, l-nited States Department of Agriculture. The following 
species were identified: Mifzus jjersicafy lUirioia solan ifolii (Ashm.), 
Eplirix subrrinita Lee., Sciara sp., (Iiironoimis sp., Ernpoasca sp., 
cicadellid species, Nahis alternatus Parsh., Lygus j^ratensis (L.), and 
Philaetius spa mar! us Fall. 

Kx]jerim(‘Tits are now^ in progress to dett*rmine the ability of each of 
these insects to transmit the virus diseases of the potato. 

ATTEMPTS TO TRANSMIT T?IE LATENT VIRUS BY MEANS OF 

INSECTS 

It is of interest to know’ wdiether or not the latent virus of appar¬ 
ently healthy ])otatoes is readily transmitted by insects. This infor¬ 
mation is of importance in determining whether promising new potato 
seedlings should be growui in isolation from appanuitly healthy pota¬ 
toes in order to keep them from becoming infected wdth the latent 
virus. This knowledge is also valuahle in the testing of potato 
seedlings for resistance to virus diseases. The symptoms of some of 
these diseases on potatoes free from the latent virus are very mild, 
and this may erroneously he inter])reted as resistance or tnlerance of 
the potatoes to virus diseases. 

In order to secure some data on insect transmission of the latent 
virus, five different species of insects occurring on potato, namely, 
western potato flea beetle {Epiirix subcrinlta), leaf hopper {Ernpoasca 
sp.), tarnished plant bug {Lygm pratensis), spittle bug {Ph/ilaenus 
spum>arius)y and Nabis alternatus, w'ere collected from a field of health}^ 
potatoes. 
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In the late summer of 1931, 8 to 10 insects from each of these 5 
species were transferred to 5 separate lots, respectively, consisting of 
12 individually caged jimsonweed plants. The insects were left on 
the plants for 7 days; tlie plants were then fumigated to kill the 
insects, and the cages were removed. In all cases the jimsonweeds 
remained normal, with the exception of those to which the spittle 
bug {Fhilaenus spumariu.^) had been transferred. These 12 plants 
developed large yellow blotches on the leaves about 12 days after 
the insects had been transferred to them. The type of mottling 
was not quite typical of that caused by the latent virus. 

To determine whether the mottling was due to the latent virus or to 
an enzyme or a toxin injected by the insect, this same species of 
insect was collected from an alfalfa field and transferred to 10 tomato 
plants and 10 jimsonweeds. No symptoms developed on the tomato 
plants, but some blotches were evident on the jimsonweeds about 12 
days after the spittle bugs had been transferred to them. 

Additional spittle bugs {Philaernis spurnarivs) were collected from 
a potato field and transferred to 10 tomato plants, none of which 
developed any symptoms. 

No symptoms developed when 10 tomato plants were inoculated 
by leaf mutilation with juice from jimsonweeds that showed yellow 
blotches on the leaves after sj)ittle bugs collected from potato plants 
had fed on them. 

These exj)eriments will have to be repeated on a larger scale, and 
other insects occurring on potato will have to be tested, before any 
final conclusions can be drawn; but the results secured so far do not 
indicate that the latent virus of apparently healthy potatoes is 
readily transmitted by insects. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

It has been demonstrated that certain weeds growing in or near 
potato fields may, under natural conditions, become infected with 
potato-virus diseases. Insects naturally occurring on potato plants 
are able to transmit leaf roll and rugose mosaic from weeds to potato. 

When solanaceous weeds become naturally infected with rugose 
mosaic, only the vein-banding virus may be present; the symptoms 
caused by this virus on weeds are very difficult to detect. 

The fact that vein banding caused only mild mottling on potatoes 
free from the latent virus, in contrast to the severe disease it develops 
on apparently healthy potatoes carrying the latent virus, suggests 
that the effects of certain potato-virus diseases, namely, vein band¬ 
ing and leaf roll, may be greatly intensified by the presence of the 
latent virus. 

Potato seedlings that were inoculated with leaf roll remained alive 
and vigorous in pots in the peenhouse considerably longer than did 
apparently healthy potato plants carrying the latent virus that were 
inoculated with leaf roll. 

Weeds infected with leaf roll generally show chlorosis, rolling of the 
leaves, and a tendency to be leathery. 
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SUMMARY 

Rugose mosaic was transmitted by leaf mutilation from potato to 
Solanum i^llosujn^ Fhysalis sp., tomato, and petunia. 

Aphids persicae) did not transmit the latent virus from 

apparently healthy potatoes U) other solanaeeous plants. 

l^>om potatoes infected with rugose mosaic, Myzus persicae trans¬ 
mitted to tomatoes only the vein-banding component of the virus 
complex. 

Tlie vein-banding virus alone causes very faint symi)toms in sus- 
ceptit)le host plants, cliaracterized in soft-leaved plants by a banding 
of the veins. 

The vein-banding virus wlien inoculated into apparently healthy 
potato j)lants (carrying the latent virus) causes typical rugose-mosaic 
symptoms; when inoculaled info potato seedlings free from the latent 
virus, vein banding causes only a faint type of mottling. 

Leaf roll w as transmitted by Alyzus persicae from potato to Solanum 
villofinrt y S. dulcamara, Datura stramonium, D. tatula, and Lycopersicon 
esculentam. 

Insects naturally occurring on potato can transmit leaf roll and 
rugose mosaic from infected weeds to potato. 

Five different speci(»s of insecfs naturally occurring on i)otato failed 
to transmit the latent virus of apparently healthy potatoes to jimson- 
weed. 
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EFFECTS OF PLANT SPACING AND IRRIGATION ON 
NUMBER OF LOCKS IN COTTON BOLLS' 


A. K. Leding, chief saenttfic aid, and L. R. liYTTON, assistant scientific 

aidf Dtrtswn of Cotton^ Rubber^ and Other Tropical Plants, Bureau of Plant 

Industry, I hilled States Department of Agriculture - 

INTRODUCTION 

Practically all the bolls produced by American upland varieties of 
cotton {GoxHijphim hirsvtum L.) have either four or live locks or car¬ 
pels. Some varieties j)roduce a jj:reater proportion of 5-lock bolls 
than others, and there is sometimes considerable variation amon^ 
individual jdants of the same variety. The factors that determine 
the ratio of the 4-lock to the 5-lo(*k bolls are obscure, but are j^ener- 
ally considered to be heritable. It is clear, however, that the pro¬ 
portion is juaterially affected by the conditions under which the 
plants are pown, such as infertile or alkaline soil; an insufficient 
su])i)ly of moisture; e.xtrenies of temperature, sometimes accompanied 
by a reduction of atmospheric* humidity; crowding}: of the plants in 
the row; the jiresencc of wc'eds; and any otlieu* conditions that limit 
o])tiniuni development. 

When ^rown under ^ood conditions the* Acala variety of upland 
cotton [)ro(luces from 75 to S5 percent of 5-lock bolls. The majority 
of these are set during the middle part of the growing season, after 
the plants have attained some size but before the general slackening 
of growth toward the end of the season. In the earlier part of the 
season, and again toward the latter part, the proportion of 4-lock 
bolls is often increased and may equal and sometimes exceed the 
number of 5-lock bolls. Accordingly, it is frecjuently found that the 

4- lock bolls are borne at the inner nodes of the lower fruiting branches 
and on the outer nodes of the upper branches, although this habit is 
not constant. Vegetative branches, as a rule, produce a higher per¬ 
centage of 4-lock bolls than do the fruiting branches. 

The number of locks is probably determined very early in the 
embryonic stage of the boll. At this stage, a{)parently, the heritable 
factor that normally determines tlie number of locks is influenced by 
physiological conditions in the plant, induced by the conditions under 
which the plant has been growing. Just when or liow these effects 
are brought about is beyond the scoj)e of this paper. The evident 
effects of C(‘rtain environmental conditions on the ratio of 4-lock to 

5- loek bolls have [)e('n noted, however, and are liere discussed. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

In the study of the morphology of the cotton plant the lock num¬ 
ber has received considerably less attention than some other charac- 
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tors, and tlie literature on the subject is limited. The effect of 
changed growth conditions was noted in Texas in 1908 by the late 
Rowland IVI. Meade, as reported by Cook (5),^ in a planting of Kckchi 
cotton, a variety native to Guatemala, which normally has a larf^e 
pro])ortion of f)4ock bolls. Plants from newly imported seed of this 
variety and from seed of an acclimatized strain, grown near together, 
showed striking difl'erences, including a greatly decreased proportion 
of r)-lo(‘k bolls in the plants grown from the newly imported seed. 

Cook further discussed the effect of changed environment on this 
character of the cotton plant in 1913 (4). Data are given from experi¬ 
mental plantings of Kekchi cotton in 10 localities in California, show¬ 
ing different proportions of lock numbers in the bolls, with the gen¬ 
eral observation that '‘drought or other adverse conditions that re¬ 
duce the cro]) also diminish the proportion of 5-locked bolls.” 

In com])aring [)lants spaced at about 2 feet with spacings of 6 to 8 
inches in the row at San Antonio, Tex., in 1914, Meade (5, p. 13) 
found that “the range in percentage of 5-locked bolls in wide-spaced 
rows was from 47 to 72, with an average of 56, while in single-stalk 
rows the range was from 43 to 61 percent, with an average of 46 per- 
eent.” 

Ballard and Simpson (1), working at San Antonio, found on cotton 
l)lants whose growth had been retarded by Johnson grass a con¬ 
sistently highei' percentage of 4-l()ck bolls tlian on plants free from 
grass in another part of the field. 

Although it is generally known that some varieties of upland cotton 
j)roduce more 5-lock bolls than others, comparatively little has been 
published on the heritability of the lo(*k-number character in this or 
other species of cotton. Working in Arizona with Piimi Egyptian, 
normally a 3-loek variety, Kearney (8) found that in two selections 
having relativ(4y high percentages of 4-loek bolls this eharact('r was 
inherited by the propuiies. A cross between these strains, in the 
fourth hybrid generation in 1929, ])roduced 9.1 percent of 4-lock bolls, 
in contrast with four normally 3-lock inbred strains, which averaged 
only 3.4 percent of 4-loek bolls."* 

Ilarland (7, p. 159)j working in the West Indies with sea-island 
cotton, which is normally 3 lock, found that “by selection the 
l)ercentage of 4-locked bolls has been increased from 20 (tlie value 
for ordinary sea island) to 60 or 70.” Dunlavy (6‘, p. 44J) states: 

Picvious work with Acala cotton tends to indicate that the five-lock boll is 
from ten to fifteen }>ercent larger than the *‘foiir” and that the relationship be¬ 
tween fours and fives is a heritable character, though greatly influenced by 
environmental conditioiivS. 

There is a well-established preference among farmers for a variety 
or strain of cotton which produces a large proportion of 5-lock bolls. 
Since the o-lock bolls ai-e larger they are supposed to produce more 
cotton, and in most eases they do, though varieties having a large 
j)roportion of 4-lock bolls may yield well. Tyler {10) and Dunlavy 
(5) have rej)orted comparative weights of 4-lock and 5-lock bolls in 
several varieties of upland cotton. 


^ Heforcricf is made by nurntxa (italic) to Tyilerature Cited, p. 52. 
♦ Unpublished data. 
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EFFECT OF PLANT SPACING ON NUMBER OF LOCKS 

EXPERIMENTS IN 1926 

The 1926 cotton-spacing experiments at the United States Accli¬ 
matization Field Station, State College, N.Mex., consisted of com¬ 
parisons, in alternate 4-row blocks, of 2 plants per foot, a so-called 
^4)locked-ouC^ spacing, and nnthinned plants, with a standard 
spacing of 12 inches, or 1 plant to each foot of row. In the 2-plant 
spacing, the plants wore thinned to 2 per hill, with the hills approxi¬ 
mately 1 foot apart. In the blocked-out method, the plants were 
chopped out with an 8-inch hoe, leaving small blocks of plants 
approximately 8 inches long separated by intervals of similar length. 
In the unthinned rows the plants grew under crowded conditions, with 
sometimes as many as 7 or 8 plants per foot, in contrast with the 12- 
inch-spaced rows, where the plants aj)])roximated 1 per foot. 

In the fall of the year, when small samples of 4-lock and 5-lock bolls 
were being picked for laboratory use, it was noted that the requisite 
number of 4-lock bolls was more reMidily obtained from the unthinned 
plants than from the plants spaced at 12 inches. An examination 
was therefore made of lO-foot sections of the inside rows of each 
4-row" block in the experiment, and the 4-lock and 5-lock bolls were 
counted. A small but signifa'ant diflerence was found in the per¬ 
centages of 4-lock bolls in the two spacings, there being 38.52 -i 1.17 
percent in the unthinned plants and 32.66:1 1.16 percent in the 
12-inch-spaced plants, or a difference of 5.86 ±1.65 percent. A 
similar tendency appeared in the comparison of one and two plants 
per foot. Though the f)ercentage differences wTre small, they indi¬ 
cated that the spacing of the ])lants had an effect on the proportion 
of 4-lock bolls produced. 


EXPERIMENTS IN 1927 

In 1927 somewliat more comprehensive data were obtained .on the 
effect of spacing on the number of locks in the boll; the effect of the 
2-plant and blocked-out spacings was studied also. In the 2-plant 
test, three 4-row blocks of this spacing alternated with three 4-row 
blocks in which the siiacing was 1 plant to 12 inches. Similarly, in 
the l)locked-out test, three 4-row" blocks of blocked-out plants alter¬ 
nated with 3 blocks of the 12-inch spacing, but in the nnthinned test 
there were only two 4-row blocks of each spacing. The data were 
obtained from 300 bolls on scattered small groups of contiguous plants 
selected at random in the inner rows of each 4-row^ block. In both the 
2-plant and blocked-out tests, therefore, 900 bolls were examined 
for each method of spacing; in the unthinned test only 600 bolls were 
examined for each spacing. 

The number of 4-lock and 5-lock bolls and the percentage of 4-lock 
bolls by separate blocks and by totals, with the average number of 
plants per foot are shown in table 1. 

No difference was found in the proportion of 4-lock bolls in the test 
of one and two plants per foot, both spacings showing 21.88 ±0.93 
percent. The least difference in the average number of plants per 
foot occurred in this test, the 1-plant spacing averaging 1.15 plants 
per foot and the 2-plant spacing averaging 1.62. There was apparently 
no crowding effect in this test. 
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Table Number of Jf-lock and f)4ock bolls, percentage of 44ock bolls, and average 
number of plants per row foot in spacing experiments, 


IVst no , lilock no , and trouliiiHuf 


'I'pst 1 

Block I M plant to 12 inches) 
illock 2 (blocked out) . . 
Block .1 (1 jil'int to 12lrlche^) 
Bh)ck 1 (blocke<l oiil) 

Block (1 plant to 12 inches) 
Block <) (blocke<l out j 

'I'otal (I plant to 12 niche*') 
'I'otal (blocked out ). 

'Pest 2 

Block 1 (1 plant to 12 mche.s) 
Block 2 (2 plants to 12 inches) 
Block :t (1 |>lanl to 12 ii'chesi 
Block 4 (2 plants to 12 inches) 
Block T) (1 iilant to 12 inches) 
Block f) (2 plants to 12 inches) 

'Pota! (1 jil.int to 12 inches). 
'Potal (2 plants to 12 inches) 

'Post :i 

Block 1 (1 jilant to 12 inches) 
Block 2 (nnthinned) 

Block ;{ (1 Jilant to 12 inches) 
Block 1 (iinthintied). 

'Potal (1 plant to 12 inches). 
'Potal (nnthinned) 



Average 
nil in her 
of Jilants 
j>er row 
foot 


1 o:< 

2 tl2 
Uii 

2 .V) 
‘)K 
2 40 

1 (K1 

2 fui 



4-lock: bolls 


Percent 
21 f»7±l 00 
:n fi7dbl HI 
20 00dil.71 
40 07A 1 01 
24 ;Wd.l 07 
HO H3 J-1 70 

24 IMH- 00 
34 22drl 07 


1 IH 

73 

1 08 

02 

I 13 

02 

1 ()1 

07 

1 13 

02 

1 .'•|8 

OH 

1 ir> 

197 

1 02 

197 

1 43 

HO 

^ H.^ 

138 

1 41 

00 

1 71 

109 

1 41 

140 

.5 2S 

247 



227 24 33±1 07 

238 20 07±l OS 

23S 20 07d:J OS 

233 22 33-fcl 02 

23S 20 (i7-fcl OH 

232 22 074rl tiH 

703 21 HH4r 03 

703 21 HS-l 03 


220 2(i 07=lrl 72 

102 40 (H)il Ot 

231 22 (M)dbl 01 

101 3() 3.1±l S7 

401 24 33J;1 IS 

303 11 17-J 1 31 


In tlio blockod-out test, the 12-meh-s|)aeed plants ju-oduced 24 ! O.OO 
percent of 4“l()cl\ bolls and the blocked-out plants 34.22 1 1.07 ])er- 
cent, a difference of 10.22 ±1.44 percent. The avera^ije number of 
plants per foot was 1.0 and 2.53 for the wider and closer spa(‘inj 2 :s, 
respectively. The effect of closer spacing was apj^ai^ent here. 

In the unthinned plants therewas an average of 41.17 i 1.31 percent 
of 4-l()ck bolls, while the coin|)ared blocks of 12-inch-spaced plants 
])roduced 24.33 i 1.18 percent, a difference of 10.84 .1 1.70 percent. 
Th(' average num])er of ])lants per foot in the unthinned blocks was 
5.28 and in the 12-inch blocks 1.44. The effect of crowding on the 
[)rodu(‘tion of 4-lock holls appeared very definite in this test. 

KXPEKJMKNTS IN 1928 

The study of spacing effect was continued in the 1928 tests, the 
same method for obtaining the data being used as in the previous 
season. The data are presented in table 2. 

The greatest difference's in the numbers of 4-Iock bolls produced w'ere 
again found where the* greatest differences in plant spacing existed. 
In the unthinned blocks the plants averaged 5.00 per foot, while in the 
12-inch blocks with which they were compared there were but 1.01 
jdants per foot. A greater difference was found between the ])er- 
centages of 4-lo(‘k bolls in these spacings than in 1927, the nnthinned 
plants having 39.11 1 1.10 percent and the 12-inch-spaced plants 
18.22 } 0.87 percent, a difference of 20.89 ±1.40 percent. The rela¬ 
tion of the percentages in the separate blocks to the number of plants 
per foot, however, was not as uniform as in 1927. In test 3 there was 
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a (lifreroncc of 23 i)er cent between blocks 2 and 4, although the dif¬ 
ference in tlie number of plants per foot was relatively small. On 
the other hand, block (i, where the number of plants was substantially 
fi:reater than in cither block 2 or block 4, had fewer 4-lock bolls than 
the former, the difference being approximately 20 percent, and but a 
few more 4-lock bolls than the latter, the difference in this case being 
but a little over 2 percent. 


Tahle 2 ^ Number of 4-lock and f>-lock bolls, percentage of 4-lock bolls, and average 
number of plants per row foot in spacing experiments, Ur^S 



Averafje 




Test iKj , block no , and troutineiit 

niiinber 
of filants 

l-lock 

bolls 

4-lnck 

bolls 

4-lock bolls 


p<‘r row 



foot 




Test 1 


Number 

Vi/ ml Mr 

yVr vnif 

Hlock J (1 plont to 12 inches) 

0 t>7 

or. 

235 

21 07_-l_l 00 

Block 2 (blocked out) 

3 Ifi 

S7 

213 

20 (K)i.l 70 

Block .3 0 plant to 12 inches)-. 

I on 

37 

203 

12 33JL1 2S 

Block 1 (blocked out) _ . 

3 13 

1(H) 

200 

33 33zLl H4 

Block A Cl ])lant to 12 inches). _ . . 

1 or. 

I 45 

255 

15 (K)d.l 30 

Block () (blocked out) . . . . . _ 

3 35 

Hf. 

214 

28 07-1 1 S() 

Total (1 [>hint to 12 inches) . . 

1 04 

147 

753 

10 33+ 83 

T'otal (blocked out) . . . . . . . 

3 31 

273 

027 

30 33+1 03 

'’I'est 2 





Block 1 (1 iihint to 12 inches) 

1 OH 

52 

24K 

17 33+1 47 

Block 2 (2 pliints to 12 inches).. 

1 HI 

00 

231 

23 00+1 04 

Block 3 (1 pliint to 12 Indies) . 

1 00 

37 

2(>3 

12 33+1 28 

Block 4 (2 fiUints to 12 inches) 

1 00 

(.4 

23(. 

21 33+1 00 

Block C) (1 pliinl to 12 indies) . 

1 01 

01 

230 

21 33+1 00 

Block (» (2 jilants to 12 indies).. 

1 K3 

71 

220 

23 07+1 05 

'I’otal (1 plant to 12 indies) ... i 

1 00 

153 

747 

17 (H)+ SI 

'rotal (2 plants to 12 indies) 

1 HO 

201 

(.Of. 

22 07 L 04 

Test .{ 


1 



Block 1 (1 pliint to 12 inches) . . 

00 ! 

44 1 

250 

14 07+1 38 

Block 2 (uiitbinned) . . . 

5 52 

101 j 

130 

53 07+1 04 

Block 3 (1 plant to 12 inches) 

1 01 ! 

50. 1 

244 

18 07+1 52 

Block 4 (iinthirined) 

5 20 1 

02 , 

20S 

30 (.7+1 HO 

Block fi (1 jilaiit to 12 inches) 

1 04 > 

01 

230 

21 33+1 00 

Block t; (unthiiined) . .. - - i 

(i 00 

00 1 

201 

33 00+1 83 

Total (1 plant io 12 inches) . , . .! 

1 01 

104 I 

73(. 

18 22+ 87 

d’otiil (unthinned) . .. _ _ . j 

5 00 

352 1 

5 IS 

30 11 + 1 10 


The smallest differences in the number of ])lants per foot occurred in 
the test of one and two jdants to 12 inches, and corres[)ondingly smaller 
differences in the 4-h)ck percentages were found. These differen(*es, 
however, were greater than tliey had been in 1927, and the individual 
percentages showed wider variations. Of the total number of bolls 
examined in the 1-plant spacings, 17 ±0.84 percent were 4 lock, while 
in the 2-plant s[)acings 22.()7 * 0.94 percent were 4 lock, the difference 
being 5. (>7 I 1.2() ])ercent, which was probably significant. 

A fairly uniform response of the 4-lock jjercentage to the number of 
plants per foot was noted in the blocked-out test. The average num¬ 
ber of plants per foot was 1.04 for the 1-plant spacings and 3.31 for the 
blocktul out, and the percentages of 4-lock bolls were 10.33 1 0.83 in 
the former spacing and 30.331 1.03 in the latter, the difference being 
1411.32 percent. The 4-lock percentages in both spacings were 
lower than in 1927, although the average number of plants j)er foot 
was higher. 

Two other spacing tests were included in tlie 1928 work, these being 
the comparison of the standard 12-inch spacing with 18-inch and 24- 
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inch spacin^s, respectively. Boll counts were made in these tests, as 
in the others, hut no si^nHicant difrerences in the percentages of 4-lock 
bolls were found. 

EXPEKIMENTS IN 1929 

Further data on the effect of plant spacin| 2 : were obtained in 1929 
from the spacin<>: tests, whi(*h consisted of comparisons of the standard 
i2-inch spacinjr with blocked-out, imthinned, IS-inch, and 24-inch 
spacin^s. The two latter tests again failed, as in the preceding year, 
to show any signiticant differences in ])ercentages ot 4-lock bolls. 
In the blocked-out and unthinned tests, however, effects similar to 
those of the two previous years were observed, with slightly greater 
differences between the 4-lock percentages in the wide and close 
spacings than in either 1927 or 192S. The data are shown in table 3. 

Tahle 13 Sumher of 4-lock cnid o-lock bolls, percentage of holh, and average 

nuinbei of plants per row foot in spacing experiments, 1.0^0 


Test 1 

niock 1 (1 plant to 12 inches) . 

PlocK 2 (hlocke<l out) _ 

aiock H (1 jilant to 12 niches).. 

Block 4 (Mocked out) ... . 

aiock f) (I plant to 12 inches)_ 

Block () (Mocked out) . . .. 

Total (1 plant to 12 inches).- . . 

Total (Mocked out)__ 

Test 2‘ 

Block 1 (1 plant to 12 inches) . - 

Block 2 (uiithiiinetl) . . 

Block 3 (1 plant to 12 inches) . . - 

Block 4 (unthinncc!) .. ..- 

Block f) (1 plant to 12 inches).. 

Block 0 (unthinneil)__ 

Total (1 plant to 12 inches).. . - .. 

Total (unthinned)_ 

In the test in which the 12-inch and blocked-out spacings were 
compared, the plants averaged 0.97 per foot in the former spacing 
and 3.30 per foot in the latter, and the 4-lock percentages were 
22.11 i 0.93 and 37.55 t 1.09, respectively, with a difference of 15.44 l 
1.43 percent. In the unthinned blocks the jihints averaged 5.94 per 
foot, with 51.22 i 1.12 percent of 4-lock bolls, while in the compared 
12-inch l)locks they averaged 0.93 per foot, with 21.77 i 0.93 percent 
of 4-lock bolls, a difference of 29.45i 1.40 ])ercent. In the 12-inch 
spacings the 4-lock percentages were slightly higher than in 1928 
and not (piite so high as in 1927, whereas in the closer spa(‘ed blocks 
they were higher than in either of the two previous years, especially 
in the unthinned plants. It will be seen from table 3 that again the 
number of plants per foot had a marked effect on the 4-lock per¬ 
centages, failing in but one instance to show a positive reaction. In 
the unthinned phuits in block 0 there were fewer 4-lock bolls than in 
either of the other similarly spaced blocks, the percentage being 
45 i 1.94, with differences of 10.97^2.74 and 8 i 2.74 percent be¬ 
tween this block and blocks 2 and 4, respectively, although the aver¬ 
age number of plants was greater than in either of the latter. 


\ veroKc 
uunihei 
of plants 
lH*r row 

l-lock 

bolls 

. 3 -lock 

bolls 

4 -lock bolls 

foot 

1 

\umtur\ 

Xu in fur 

I*erc(nt 

0 97 

()9 

231 

23 (K)J'l 04 

3 31 

129 

171 

4.4 (K)J'l 93 

.97 

03 

24.3 

IS 33-i-l 3! 

3 :.4 1 

117 

1H3 

39 90 

9H 

73 

22.3 

2.3 (K)-Pl 09 

3 03 

92 

20H 

30 07-1-1 HO 

~97 

199 

701’ 

22 Ti 1 ’ 93 

3 30 

33K 

.3()2 

37 .334: 1 09 

91 

7.3 

22.3 

2.3 (K)d- 1 09 

5 01 

107 i 

13.1 

.33 07±1 93 

92 

02 1 

1 23H 

20 07=L1 .3H 

5 HO 

1.39 

141 

.33 tK)d-l 94 

94 

.39 

241 

19 (»7d-l .3.3 

0 37 

13.3 

10.3 

4.3 IX)r± 1 94 

93 

Mo" 

704' 

21 77^' 9.4 

5 94 

401 

439 

.31 22il 12 


'PcnI no , block no , and treatincnl 
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EFFECT OF IRRIGATION AND SPACING 

EXPEFilMENT IN 1928 

111 addition to the regular spacing tests in 1928, a separate experi¬ 
ment was carried on to furnish additional data. Since the evidence 
thus far had clearly indicated that the crowding of the plants in the 
row had a- material efl'ec.t upon the proportion of 4-lock bolls produced, 
the c|uestion arose as to what extent other factors might be involved. 
The amount of moisture in the soil being a known cause of accelerated 
or retardcnl growth and being to some extent controllable under ir¬ 
rigation, this factor was included with the spacing of the jilaiits. 

In this experiment one of the plots at the field station was laid off 
into four eipial parts or sections, each section being wide enough for 
10 rows of ])lants, spaci'd feet apart, or sufficient for two 4-row' 
blocks with guardrows on the outer sides. In order to accentuate 
the difference in the s])acings, an 18-inch instead of a 12-inch spacing 
was used in comfiarison with unthinned jilants. In each section, 
five rows were thinned to the IS-inch sjiacing and live rows were 
left unthinned. Two of the sections, nos. 2 and 4, were given the 
normal number of irrigations during the season; the refjuirenients 
being judged by the general growd-h and behavior of the |)lants. The 
other tW'O sections, nos. 1 and ‘1, were subje(‘ted to a vc'rv restricted 
irrigation program, the f)lants being made to suffer from lack of 
moisture during jieriods of high temperature during the sunim(*r. By 
this arrangement the plants were grown under tw'o widely contrasted 
methods of s|)acing and (*ach spacing subjected to tw^o conditions of 
soil moistiire. 

Under the normal-irrigation program, sections 2 and 4 were given 
six irrigations, on May 11, flune 14, »hdy 11, August 1 and 15, and 
September 12, respectively. Sections 1 and 8 received two less irri¬ 
gations than sections 2 and 4, water being applied on May 11, July 
11, August 8, and September 12. 

A slight dilference in the size of the plants was first noted tl)w^ard 
the middle of July, but little effect of water stress as evidenced by 
wilting was apparent at that time. The extiemely dry condition 
desired in sections I and was interfered with to some extent by the 
summer rains. Several light showers o(‘curred during May, but 
thes(» were insuflicient to materially affect the soil moisture, although 
they increased the atmos[)heric humidity. No rain occurred during 
June, but on July 19 and 20, 0.88 inch of rain fell. During August 
there were rains of 0.29 inch on the 1st, 0.79 inch on the 17th, and 
0.84 inch on the 30th, and several light showers between. These 
rains relieved the plants to some extent from the extremely dry con¬ 
ditions that would otherwise have prevailed, and mitigated the 
severity of the treatment of sections 1 and 3. Some early-morning 
wilting of the jdants in these sections, however, was noted during 
the first part of August, with more severe wilting during the after¬ 
noons. This was in contrast with the unwilted condition of the jilants 
in sections 2 and 4. 

Table 4 shows the data covering the results of this experiment, 
wliich were obtained in the same manner as in the regular spacing 
tests, 300 bolls on adjacent plants in the inside rows of each block 
being examined. 

Effects similar to those in the regular spacing tests were encountered 
in this experiment, but they appeared to be influenced by irrigation. 
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The ])eirontn<>:(‘ of 4>Iork l)()Us in the iintliiiinod ])hirits was hi^hor in 
Oiicli case than in hS-inch-spaccd ])lants, but the difrorenct\s were 
greater in the sections under the li< 2 :ht irrigation treatment than they 
were under norma! irritjjation. In (he combined iinthinned sections 
under li^ht irripition tliere was approximately 4(> ])ercent of 4-loek 
bolls, while in the combined 18-inch sections the percentage was 
a])])roximately 20, a difference of about 20 percent. In the combined 
sections under normal irrigation the percentages were approxiimitely 
:i() for th(» nnthinned and 20 for the IS-inch, with a difference of a little 
over 10 p(M*(*ent. The difference in 4-lock iiercentage in the combined 
sections was thus aboTit two and one-half times as great under light 
irrigation as under normal irrigation. Differences between combined 
sections due to irrigation treatment were about It) ])ercent in the 
unthinned plants and less than 1 ])ercent in the 18-inch-spaced plants. 
From this ex])eriment it was therefore apparent that the close s])acing 
of the ])lants was a more important factor in the production of higher 
])ercentages of 4-lock bolls than the reduced amount of irrigation 
water, and also that the reduced moisture affected the unthinned 
plaiits to a jnuch greater extent than the wide-spaced ])lants. 


Takle 4 - -\u tuber of 4-btck and oAock holh^ percentage of J^htck bolls, and aver¬ 
age number of plants per rote foot, with differences due to irrigation treatment 
and sjiacing in irngalLon-spacing experiment, 
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EXPERIMENT IN 1929 


During the season of U120 further studies on (he edfect of irrigation 
in connection with spacing were carried on The experiment was 
arranged and the plantings made as in 1928. In order, however, to 
accentuate the stress conditions over those of the previous season, 
even less irrigation water was applied to sections I and Jl. The plants 
treated in this manner are referred to as “stressed,’’ in contrast to 
those subjected the previous year to “light irrigation.” 

Under the normal method of irrigation the plants in sections 2 and 
4 received five irrigations, on June 11, July 9 and 30, August 20, and 
September 17, respectively. Sections 1 and 3 were irrigated only 
twice, on rliine 11 and on August 0. Cireater severity of water stress 
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was iiidiicetl in these two sections than dnrin^^ the ])revious season, and 
tiiere was a more notal)le differen(*e in the growth and behavior of the 
])lanls. A few showers occurred during Alay, with a precipitation of 
().7() inch of rain on the 21st. dune was without rainfall. During 
July 1.^)2 inches of rain fell on the 9th and 10th, and 0.45 inch on the 
19th, with an occasional light shower toward the end of the month. 
On August 4, 0.24 inch of rain fell; on August 10 to 12, 1.13 inches; 
and on August 2S and 29, 0.09 inch. There wTre showers on August 
S, 9, and 21, but they had little effect on the plants. During Septem¬ 
ber 0 OS inch of rain fell on the 5th, 0.01 inch on the 22d, and 0.13 inch 
on the 24til A greater amount of rain fell during May, July, and 
August tlian in tlie same months in 1928, but owing to the fewTr 
irrigations, the jilants in sections 1 and 3 were subjected to more 
stringent conditions. For a considerable period before the irrigation 
of August 0, the plants in these tw'o sections had given indications of 
water shortage. They were badly wilted during most of the daylight 
hours, and the rate of growth and flowering was much less than in 
th(‘ normally irrigated sections After the irrigation of August (> they 
took on a more normal appearance, which was maintained for several 
days, until stress was again evidenced. On August 9 the average 
heiglit of the plants in both the 18-inch and unthinned spacings of 
these sections was ap|)roximately 24 inches. Plants in the normally 
irrigated s(‘ctions were from 39 to 44 inches high, the unthinned 
plants being a little taller than the wide-spaced j)lants. 

A ditlenuit procedure for olitaining the data, was followed during 
th(‘ 1929 season. Since it is possible that the ultimate proportions of 
4-lock and 5-lock bolls may be affected by dil'ferential shedding, as 
shown by Beck(‘tt and llul)bard { 2 ), the effects of grow th conditions 
on the niimix'r of locks or car|)els may be showui more definitely in the 
flowers than in the bolls. It is also |)ossible to obtain a much larger 
array of data from the flowers than from the mature bolls, since there 
is considerabh' shedding of scjuares and young bolls after flow^ering. 
Beginning on July 25, therefore, when flowering had become general, 
and continuing until Septemlier 27, 25 flowers in each s])acing of each 
section were insj)(»ct(Hl daily, the numl)er of flowers with four or five 
carpels lieing det(‘rmined by the stigma lobes. By this method it was 
not only ]H)ssible to olitain more comj)rehensive data, but also to 
follow' the fluctuations in tiu* rate of production of potential 4-lock 
and 5-lo(‘k bolls during the season. The subsecjuent tables and figures 
liertainmg to this phase of the 1929 work, therefore, refer to the 
numlxM’ of cai jx^ls in tiie flowers instead of locks in the bolls, as in the 
tables (‘overing the previous work. 

During th(‘ season 9,()()5 flowers were examim^d, of wdiich 5,38() 
o(*curred in the normally irrigated sections and 4,219 in the stressed 
sections. When the restricted conditions of grow^th that prevailed at 
certain periods and toward the end of tlie season made it impossible 
to obtain a daily count of 25 flowers, all the flowers on the inner rows 
of the blocks, except those on end j)lants, were examined. The total 
number of flowers under stressed conditions comprised 2,147 from 
section 1 and 2,072 from section 3. Sections 2 and 4, under normal 
irrigation, had 2,(w 7 and 2,709 flowers, respectively. The similarity in 
the number of flowers in sections I and 3 and sections 2 and 4 indicates 
that the two methods of irrigation had like effects in each of the two sec¬ 
tions in wdiich they were a})plied and that they are therefore comparable. 
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The number of flowers with 4 carpels and 5 carpels and the j>erccntage 
of flowers with 4 carpels in the various sections and blocks are shown 
in table 5. In order to simplify the table, the time covered by the 
experiment was divided into 5-day periods, and the data are shown 
for such ])erio(ls. 

On the basis of 5-day periods it w’^as possible to make 52 comparisons 
between the 18-in(*h and the unthinned spacin^s in all four sections 
of the experiment, or 20 comparisons in each irrigation treatment. 
These c(>mj)arisons show that in all cases under normal irrigation, 
and in all but one case under the stress treatment, the nnthinned 
plants had higlnu* pcuTcntages of flowers with 4 carpels than the 
18-in(*h-spaced j)lants. Since there were 2 days in August and 5 
days in Septeml)er when observations were not made, only 232 out 
of a possible 260 comparisons were made on the basis of daily flower 
counts; of these, 201 showed higher percentages of fours in the 
unthinned plants, 20 showed higher percentages of fours in the 
IS-inch-spaced plants, and 11 showed ecpial percentages in both 
spacings. Of the 110 comparisons under the stress treatment, 99 
showed higher percentages of flowers with 4 car])els in the unthinned 
plants, 10 in the 18-inch spacing, and 7 were etpial Of comparisons in 
the normally irrigated sections, 102 showed higher 4-carpeI percent¬ 
ages in the unthinned ])lants, 10 in the 18-inch spacing, and 4 WTre equal. 

In the day-to-day examination of the flowers, 174 com])aris()ns of 
the effects of the two irrigation treatments wore afforded in (nich of 
the tw'o spa(*ings by (*om])aring similar spacings in the se<*ti()ns w hich 
adjoined; that is, section 1 with se(‘tion 2, section 2 with section 3, 
etc. In the 18-inch spacing, 107 of the 174 daily comparisons of the 
l)ercentages of flowers with 4 carpels showed higher ])ercentages under 
stress conditions, 59 under normal irrigation, and 8 were ecpial. In 
the unthinned blocks, out of the 174 daily comparisons, 121 showed 
higher percentages under the stress treatment, 42 under normal 
irrigation, and 11 were equal. 

The differences between the percentages of flowers with four carpels 
as affected by spacing were materially p-eater, on the whole, than 
as affected b}^ the reduction of moisture in the soil. 

The data arc also shown in four charts (figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4), twn of 
which compare the figures on the basis of spacing and two on the basis 
of irrigation treatment, arranged by 5-day periods. 

From figure 1 it will be noted that from the beginning of the 
daily examinations the percentages of flowers having four carpels 
were higher in the unthinned than in the 18-inch-spaced ])Iants, and 
remained so tliroughout almost the entire period of observation. The 
percentages for the two sections of unthinned plants mounted ra])idly 
jrom the end of July to the middle of August, and remained between 
75 and 95 until the latter part of September. The percentages for 
the 18-inch spacings had a more gradual rise throughout the season 
until late September when, like those for the unthinned jdants, they 
dropped very sharply The greatest diversity between spacings in 
the rate of 4-carpel flower production occurred from about August 
14 until about September 2, during which time the average difference 
was nearly 40 percent. The curves representing, each of the tw^o 
blocks of the same spacing in the different sections remained fairlv 
constant in relation to each other, indicating that similar conditions 
prevailed in the companion blocks. 
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Figure 4,—Percentages of flowers with 4 cari^els under normal irrigation and stress treatment in unthinne<l plants, sections 1, 2, 3, and 4. by 5-day periods, in irrigation- 
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During the entire season the percentages of flowers with four carpels 
were not so high for either spacing under normal irrigation (fig. 2) 
as under stress conditions (fig. 1). The percentage of fours in the 
18-inch spacings remained fairly low from July 25 to about September 
7, when it averaged appioximately 27. During tlie ensuing 10-day 
period there were sharp rises in the percentages in both sections until 
the average was approximately 78, a difference of over 50 percent. 
From this peak of 4-carpel flower production, about September 17, 
the percentage drop])ed to ajiproxirnately 47 on September 27, a 
difference of over 30 perc.ent. In the unthinned plants the 4-carpel 
percentages rose very rapidly in the early part of the season, increasing 
from apjiroximately 24 percent in the period from July 30 to August 
3 to an average of over 84 percent by August 18, a difl'erence of over 
f)0 percent. The percentages then declined sharj)ly during the last 
two 5-day periods. The reasons for sudden rises and falls in the 
4-carpel percentages are undetermined, but are probably associatexl 
with cultural conditions ])reviously encountered by the plants. 

In figure 3 the data have been arranged to show the effect of the 
contrasting moisture conditions upon the production of flowTrs with 
four carpels in the 18-incli~spaced plants. The curves indicate that 
during the 15 days after observations were begun there were only 
slight differences in the ]>(‘rc(»ntages in the two treatments. After 
August 8, however, the stiH'ssed plants began to produce more flowers 
with four carpels, and this was continued for over a month. The 
marked rises in the percentages in the stressed sections after August 28 
were not followed by a rise in the percentages in the normally irrigated 
sections, where for 10 days longer the percentages remained low\ A 
very sharp rise then occurred in the perc’entages in the normally 
irrigated blocks, until for the only time during the season they exceeded 
those in both the stressed sections. This (‘ondition lasted for but a 
few days, when tlu^ percentages under the normal treatment again 
fell beloW' those under the stress treatment. 

Figure 4 shows the ])erceiitages of 4-carpel flowers in the unthinned 
plants under the two irrigation treatments in the same manner that 
figure 3 sluws those in the 18-inch spacings. By comparing figures 3 
and 4, it will be seen that the percentages of flowers with 4 carpels 
were higher in the unthinned idants throughout most of the season. 
As between irrigation treatments (fig. 4), the percentages in the 
stressed sections were somewdiat higher than in the normally irrigated 
sections, w ith very pronounced differences occurring during the middle 
and latter ])art of .August and early Se])tember. Toward the end of 
the season the p(»rcentages became fairly uniform for about 10 days 
and then dropped sharply, w hen the stressed sections show ed greater 
reductions than did the normally irrigated sections. 

During the earlier part of the season the percentages of flowers 
with 4 carpels in botli the normally irrigated and stressed sections 
increased much more rapidly in the unthinned plants than in the 18- 
inch sj)acings. During the middle of August, the proportion of fours 
in the unthinned plants was very high, particulariy in the stressed 
sections. The 18-inch spacings, on the whole, sliowu»d a more gradual 
rise in 4-carpel percentages as the season progressed, which may be 
considered a normal occurrence. From September 23 to 27 a marked 
drop occurred in the percentages in both spacings and both irrigation 
treatments. This sharp reduction in the proportion of 4-carpel 
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flowers in all the plants, regardless of spacing or irrigation treatment, 
apparently resulted from the same cause, which was probably 
physiological. 

A comparison of figures 1 and' 2 with figures 3 and 4 shows that 
during most of the season the proportion of 4-carpel flowers produced 
depended upon spacing to a considerably greater extent thim upon 
irrigation. In other words, in the production of flowers having four 
carpels, the crowding of the plants was a more important factor than 
the stress conditions resulting from reduced soil moisture. 

Table 6 shows the average number of plants per foot and the average 
percentages of flowers with four carpels under the different spacing 
and irrigation treatments for the entire season of 1929. The dif¬ 
ferences in the percentages due to irrigation were relatively small, 
only 3.59 ± 0.97 in the unthinned plants and 9.31 ± 0.91 in the 18-inch 
spaced plants, the stressed sections having the higher percentages in 
both cases. However, it is probable that the small percentage 
difference in the unthinned plants was partly due to the fact that 
the normally irrigated sections were somewhat more crowded, as they 
averaged one plant more to the foot than the stressed sections. The 
effect of stress conditions appears to have been greater in the wide¬ 
spaced than in the crowded plants, since the difference in the 4-carpel 
percentage was nearly three times as large in the former as in the 
latter, but it is likely that this difference would have been less had 
the unthinned plants under stress treatment been as closely spaced 
as those under normal irrigation. The differences resulting from 
irrigation treatment were much smaller than those duo to plant 
spacing. There was a difference of 24.97 ± 1.00 between the 18-inch 
and unthinned plants W the Jpercentage of flowers with 4 carpels 
under the stress treatment, ana under normal irrigation the difference 
was 30.69 ± 0.87, the unthinned plants having the higher percentages. 


Table 6. —Percentage of flowers with 4 carpels and average number of plants per 
row footj with differences due to irrigation treatment and spacing^ covering the 
entire seasonf in irrigation-spacing experiment^ 1929 



18-inch spacing | 

j TJ 11 thinned 


Section no and treatment 

Average 
number 
of plants 
per row 
foot 

Percentage 
of flowers 
with 4 car- 

JHlIS 

I Average 
number 
of plants 
t per row 

1 foot 

Percentage 
of flowers 
with 4 car- 
Iiels 

Difference 
due to .spac¬ 
ing 

Sections 1 and 3 (stress) combined.. 

Sections 2 and 4 (normal) combined. 

0 Of) 
.07 

37 01 ±0 08 
28 30± 00 

4 78 
i .5 78 

02. 58=H0. 74 
58 . 03 

24 97i:l.()0 
30 09± . 87 

DilTerence «iue to irrigation treatment_ 


» 3l± Itf 

- - - 

3 59dr . 97 



A comparison of table 6 and table 4 shows that the percentages of 
flowers with 4 carpels in 1929 was greater than the 4-lock boll percent¬ 
ages in 1928, although the averages of the number of plants per foot 
were but slightly different in the two years. The difference in the 
percentages was most apj)arent in the normally irrigated sections, 
especially among the unthinned plants. As already mentioned, 
similar difleronces were encountered in the regular spacing tests for 
these two years. It will be noted that the effects of the irrigation 
treatments apparently differed widely in the two seasons. In 1929 
the difference in the percentages of flowers with 4 carpels, due to the 
method of irrigation, was much greater in the 18-inch-spaced than in 
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the unthinned plants; whereas in 1928 there was practically no differ¬ 
ence due to irripxtion treatment in the 18-inch-spaced plants, and 
the unthinned plants showed a difference of about 15 percent. This 
apparent reversal can not be explained, but it was probably due in 
part to differences in seasonal conditions. Moreover, the data for 
the two seasons were secured by different methods, one table being 
based on 300 bolls without regard to the date of their appearance 
and the other on a considerably larger number of flowers, which 
appeared during the growing season. 

SUMMARY 

Practically all the bolls produced by American upland varieties of 
cotton have either 4 or 5 locks or carpels. The number of locks, 
although regarded as a heritable character, is affected by cultural 
conditions. Several investigators have noted the effects of changed 
or unfavorable conditions of growth upon various characters of the 
cotton plant. Among the effects observed was reduction in the 
number of locks })er boll. 

An example of the effect of close spacing or crowding of cotton 
plants upon the number of locks was observed by the writers in 1926, 
in experiments at the United States Acclimatization Field Station at 
vState College, N.Mex. In two of these experiments it was found 
that the closer spacings consistently produced higher proportions of 
4-lock bolls, and these relations were studied more intensively in the 
following year. (Comparisons of lock numbers were made in four 
spacings: Single plants 12 inches apart in the row; two plants to 12 
inches; plants left in groups, or ^^blocked-outand plants left with¬ 
out thinning. No difference was shown between one and two plants 
at 12 inches, but the experiment with blocked-out plants showed 10 
percent more 4-lock bolls than the 12-inch spacing, while the })lants 
that were not thinned showed nearly 17 percent more 4-lock bolls. 
Numerous blocks were compared and as a general rule the percentage 
of 4-]ock*])olls was higher or lower as the number of plants per foot 
in the rows increased or diminished. Further data along the same 
lines were obtained in 1928. 

In addition to observations in the regular spacing tests in 1928, 
another experiment was conducted for studying the combined effects 
of different irrigation and spacing treatments in relation to the 
})r()duction of 4-lock bolls. Two widely different spacings of the plants 
and two methods of irrigation were employed in this experiment, the 
spacings being (1) one plant to J8 inches and (2) unthinned plants, 
and the irrigation methods being (1) normal and (2) ‘‘light.” In 
the light-irrigation method, the moisture supplied to the plants was 
less than is normally required. It was again found that the closer 
spaced plants had produced considerably higher percentages of 4-lock 
bolls, but it was also evident that the irrigation practice had had an 
effect, the light-irrigated plants producing more 4-lock bolls than those 
which received a normal amount of water. The effect of spacing, 
however, was evidently greater than that of irrigation. 

In 1929 the effect of spacing in the regular tests was again studied, 
and similar data were obtained as in the two preceding years. In 
addition, the combined spacing and irrigation experiment was re¬ 
peated, and the difference in irrigation treatments was intensified 
by applying still less water to some of the plants. Since it is possible 
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that on account of differential shedding: of 4-lock and 5-lock bolls 
the effects of cultural (Conditions may be shown more definitely in the 
flowers than in the bolls, and in order to obtain a larger array of 
data, a different procedure was followed. Instead of waiting until 
the end of the season a daily examination was made of the flowers 
as they bloomed, the number of carpels being determined by the 
stigma lobes. On the basis of daily flower counts a large number of 
comparisons between spaccing treatments was made and in much the 
greater number of cases the close-spaced plants produced more 
flowers with 4 carpels. Similar daily (comparisons of the effects of 
irrigation treatment showed higher percentages of 4-carpel flowers 
among the plants under rfcstricted moisture conditions, although in 
not so many instances as under the different spacings. Average 
percentages of flowers wdth four carpels covering the entire season as 
affected by spacing showed differences of nearly 25 percent in the 
stressed se(‘tions and a little more than 30 percent in the normally 
irrigated sections, wdiile under the different irrigation treatments the 
differences were about 3}*; percent in the iinthinned plants and a 
little over 9 percent in the IS-inch spaced plants. 

The data, on the whole, indicate that the amount of space available 
for the developineiit of the plants has a material influence noon the 
proportion of 4-lock bolls produced; crowding the plants in tne rows 
reduces the percentage of 5-lock bolls. The amount of moisture in 
the soil is also a determining factor, although apparently it is of less 
importance than the spacing (^f the plants. 
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LYSIMETER EXPERIMENTS WITH SULPHATE OP 
AMMONIA AND NITRATE OF SODA* 


By T. L. Lyon, professor of soil technology and head of Department of Agronomyy 
and J. A. Bizzell, professor of soil technology. New York {Cornell) Agricultural 
Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

An advantage sometimes attributed to sidphate of ammonia as a 
nitrogenous fertilizer when compared with nitrate of soda is that it 
does not occasion so lar^e a loss of nitrogen in drainage water as 
does the nitrate. It was decided to submit this to trial in thelysim- 
eter tanks at tfiis experiment station. As the drainage from these 
tanks consists of the pei’colation of natural rainfall, a test covering 
a period of JO or more years should demonstrate what could be 
expected from a given soil under a rainfall of 80 to 85 inches. 

PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS 

Ther(‘ have been a number of investigations of this subject, but 
few of them have extended over any (considerable period of years. 
Some of the experiments have been conducted with soils on whhdi 
j)laTits wen' growm; others have been carried on witli moist and bare 
soils which were allowed to stand for longer or shorter periods in a 
percolation apparatus of some kind and then leached. The literature 
Ix'aririg on this subject was reviewed by Bizzell ^ in 1920. Since then 
SOUK' further work has bec'ii reported. In general tlu' results indi¬ 
cate that niore nitrogen is found in the drainage water from soil 
treated with nitraU* of soda than from similar soil wdiich received an 
('({uivalent quantity of nitrogen in the form of sulphate of ammonia. 
At least such findings are reported by (bllison and Walker (4), Hall 
(7, p. 2S5 2S())y Morgan, Street, and Jacobson (»9), C\jllison (5, 
p. SI5), (leilmann (6'), Eckart (J), and Tidmore and Williamson- 
p. iiS-41). The opposite' ivsult was obtained by Peck (10) and by 
Chrilmann (J) when working with clay soils. Cieihnann attributes 
this result to the dellocculating action of the large (|uantity of nitrate 
of so(hi used in the exix'jinu'iit wdiich prevented the soil so treated 
froiii draining j)ropei*ly, and in consequence the volume of drainage 
was small as compared with that of the soil treated with sulphate of 
ammonia. 

Experiments dealing with the (dlVct of tlx^se tw^o fertilizers on the 
removal of calcium in the drainage wuiter have been reported by 
Hall and Miller (<S’), Morse (10), Morgan, Street, and Jacobson 
(9)y Eckart (J), and Peck (11), All of these investigators found 
more (calcium in the drainage water from the soil to which sulphate 
of ammonia was applied than from soil treated with nitrate of soda, 
wdien both were used in a,mounts containing equivalent quantities 
of nitrogen. 


> Rcceivwi (or publication Jan 2i\, lOas, issued AuRust 1933. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

Six tanks, each having a capacity of 3K tons of soil, a depth of 4 
feet, and an area somewlnit more than 4 ()y 4 feet, were used for the 
experiment. The tanks were filled with Dunkirk sandy gravelly 
loam, the surface soil and subsoil being placed in the order of their 
occurrence in the held. As its name connotes this soil is a sandy 
one, only weakly buffered, well aerated, and readily permeable to 
water. It is a type of soil that is frequently used for market garden¬ 
ing as it resj)on(ls readily to commercial fertilizers. The tanks were 
hlhHl with soil in 1921, and the following year the cropping system 
was begun. 

At the beginning of the experiment three nitrogen carriers were 
used. These included dried blood in addition to sulphate of ammonia 
and nitrate of soda. After 1925 the use of dried blood was dis¬ 
continued. Of the two tanks to which it had been applied (nos. 1 
and 22), one afterwards received sulphate of ammonia and the other 
nitrate of soda. It was thought that by giving each a different 
treatnumt they could b(»- continued in the experiment without favoring 
one or the other of the two nitrogen carriers remaining in the test. 
Moreover, by retaining these tanks in the experiment each treatment 
could be mad(‘ in tripncate. 

In order to insure a removal of nitrogen in measurable quantities, 
the applications of nitrogenous fertilizers were large, and to avoid 
injury to tlie growing plants the applications were made twice during 
the season. For this reason it was desirable to have two crops each 
year, and this could best be accomplished by using market-garden 
crops. One application was accordingly made in the spring and the 
other before the second crop was planted in July. 

At the outset of the experiment the fertilizers applied each year 
contained 82.85 pounds of nitrogen per acre. Later the nitrogen was 
increased to 104.7 pounds per acre each year. This increase in nitro¬ 
gen was found to be necessary in order to insure an ex(*,ess over the 
quantities used by the crops. Somewhat later the quantity of muriate 
of potash was also increased to insure an excess of potassium, and the 
quantity of superphosphate was slightly reduced. Whereas the 
muriate of potash was applied at the rate of 100 pounds per acre at 
the beginning it was increased to 200 pounds, and the superphosphate, 
which was used at the rate of 500 pounds, was later decreased to 400 
pounds for each crop. 

The soil in the tanks was an acid one, and it was considered best to 
lime it to make it more favorable for nitrification. Accordingly, 
ground limestone was applied to all tanks at the rate of 4,000 pounds 
to the acre before the first crop was planted in 1922. The limestone 
contained 95 percent calcium carbonate and 2 percent magnesium 
carbonate and was so ground that 94 percent would pass through a 
)^o-inch opening. In the spring of 1926 all the tanks were again 
limed, this time at the rate of 2,000 pounds to the acre. From that 
time on only tlie tanks which received sulphate of ammonia were 
limed. It was not until 1927 that the tanks treated with ammonium 
sulphate began to increase in acidity. It then became difficult to 
prevent the soil in^these tanks from becoming strongly acid. In the 
spring of 1928 another application 2,000 pounds per acre of ground 
limestone was given to tanks 1,21, and 24, and in the fall 4,000 pounds 
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per acre was applied. Aj 2 :ain in 1930 an application of 4,000 pounds 
per acre of ground limestone was made. The total quantity of ground 
limestone used on the soil that received nitrate of soda was therefore 
at the rate of 3 tons per acre and on the ammonium sulphate-treated 
soil 8 tons. 

DETERMINATION OF THE SOH. REACTION 

Determinations of the hydrogen-ion concentration were made from 
time to time, this being done more frequently for the sulphate of 
ammonia soil. The results arc shown in table 1. 

Table 1. — Hydrogm-ion concentration in soil on different dales, in tanks receiving 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda ^ 


Tank 

Nitrogen earner 

Apr 21, 

Apr 1. 

Nov 23, 

July 12, 

Oct 31, 

\pr. 16, 

Nov 25, 

May 2, 

Nov 2 

no. 

192(5 

1927 

1927 

1928 

1928 

1930 

1930 

1931 

1931 

1_ 

Sulphate of am- 

p]f 

pir 

pll 

pll 
(5 f) 

pIJ 

pll 

pH 

7.2 

plT 

pll 


nionm _ 

fi 4 

7 4 

(5 (5 

(5 1 

7.3 

7 0 

7 0 

21_ . 

.do. 

(5.3 

(5 (5 

(5 0 ' 

(> 1 

f) 8 

7.2 

7 2 

6 9 

6 9 

24 - 

do.- 

(5 3 

7 3 

f*.7 

(> 2 

5.8 

6. () 

(5.9 

() 8 

6 8 

2_ 

Nitrate of soda_ 

(5 f> 

7 9 

7 H 



8 1 


7 7 

7 5 

22 

... do_ _ 

fi 4 

7 H 

7 7 1 



7.8 


7 () 

7 1) 

23_ 

do.. 

(5 r> 

7 8 

7.7 



7 9 


7 7 

7« 








> In the sprint! of 1928 tiruund limestone wns applied to tanks i, 21, and 24 at the rate of 2.(XX) pounds per 
aero, and the followiiif! full an apjilication was nia<le at the rate of 4,(KK) pounds per acre In 1930 another 
application was made at the rate of 4,000 pounds per u<*re 


Tlie determinations of April 21, 1920, were made by the colori¬ 
metric method, all the others were made with a |M.)tentiometer. Sam¬ 
ples were taken from the surface 0 inches of soil. From table 1 it will 
l)e seen that there was a strong tendency for the soil that received 
sulphate of ammonia to become acid. Most of the time the hydrogen- 
ion concentration in this soil was maintained at a pH of 0.0 or above, 
but it was only by applying enormous quantities of ground limestone 
that it could be kept near neutrality. As will be shown later, the 
quantity of nitrogen applied w^as not greatly in excess of that removed 
by the crops and drainage. Jt was, therefore, not much more than 
good management WTJuld reciuire. 

THE CROPPING SYSTEM 

Four kinds of plants were used for cropping the soil. Tw^o of these 
were grown one year and the other two the next year. Thus in 1922 
spinach was planted in the spring and carrots in the summer. After 
tlie carrots were harvested rye was planted and remained on the land 
until turned under the following spring in preparation for the next 
planting. In 1923 lettuce was planted in the spring and this was 
followed by garden beets. Kye followed the beets and was turned 
under in the spring. This system was continued until May 1, 1931, 
at which time the drainage water was collected for the last period 
recorded in this report. 

The crops grew normally. In time of drought enough rain water 
from the cistern was applied to prevent loss of plants and to maintain 
growth. All tanks received the same amount of rain water. When 
seed for the second crop was planted, the ground was usually shaded 
with muslin to diminish evaporation and protect the young plants. 
In this way a good stand was obtained. 
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The drainaj];e water for any year consisted of the (luantity collected 
between May 1 of one year and May 1 of the next. This has been 
done in all the lysiineter experiments at this station because the drain¬ 
age water collected dnrinjj: th(' early sprinj^ is greatly affected by the 
soil treatment of the previous siiininer. There is little percolation in 
this climate during the fall and winter months but much when the 
ground thaws in March and April. 

Two (‘onstituents only were determined in the drainage water. 
These were nitrate\s and calcium. For the former the phenol- 
disulphonic acid method was used, and for the latter the official 
method of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists (f). 
Practically all of the nitrogen in the drainage water was in the form 
of nitrates. 

Drainage wat(u* was measured in the receiving cans, each of which 
had a side tube calibrated to show the contents in liters. An aliquot 
sain])le was removed whenever tliere was enough water to w^arrant it, 
and the sample was })la(‘ed in an acid bottle kept slightly acid with 
ll 2 S ()4 to prevent settling out of calcium carbonate. 

In the crops dry matter, total nitrogen, and calcium were deter¬ 
mined. The official methods of the Association of Official Agricul¬ 
tural (iiemists (/) w(‘re used for these determinations. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

DRY MATTER AND NITROGEN IN THE CROPS 

The effect of the nitrogenous fertilizers on the yield of dry matter 
and nitrogen in the 20 crops is showm in table 2. 


Table 2 .- Dry matter ayiti nitrogen in the JiO crops groicn in soil treated with sulphate 
of ammonia and nitrate of sodOy 19^2 to 1931 


Tank no 

Njlrofieii carrier 

Dry 

niattei 

Nilroj^cn 

1 - . 

Sulpliatc of aTnnionia 

Poll miH 
pn avrt 
44.3.W 

Poll nits 

pi T lien 
U37 

Pin nit 

2 11 

21 .. - 

-- do... . . _ 

4,*), 2;<2 

9()2 

2 18 

24 

do. _ . - _ 

4.'>, H.V2 

ysi 

2 Hi 

2 _< 

Niliale of soda . . 


l.OGW 

2 tX) 

22_ 

...do - . . _ .. .... 

r>2, /ilii 

l.OIK 

1 liW 

2‘< . 

_do .. 

72H 

[, i4() 

2 ()(. 



_ 


_ 


It is (piite evident from table 2 that the crop yields were materially 
larger in the tanks treated with nitrate of soda and that the quantity 
of nitrogen removed from the soil w as almost correspondingly large. 
The percentage of nitrogen in the dry matter was slightly higher in 
the crops grown wdth siilf)hate of ammonia. In view of the rela¬ 
tive quantities of nitrogen removed in drainage w^ater from the tanks 
treated with the two nitrogen carriers, which will be show^i later, this 
difference in the amount of nitrogen removed in the crojis is inter¬ 
esting. 

RELATION OF CROP YIELDS TO HYDROGEN-ION CONCENTRATION IN THE SOIL 

While the acidity was greater in the soil treated with sulphate of 
ammonia than in the soil treated with nitrate of soda during a part 
of the time consumed by the experiment, such was not always the 
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case. During the first 4 years there was practically no difference in 
the soil reaction, as is indicated by the pH determinations made on 
April 21, 1920. The soil in all tanks had the same reaction at the 
outset and must have maintained that relation up to the spring of 
1920. From 1922 to 1925, inclusive, tanks 21 and 24 received sul¬ 
phate of ammonia and tanks 2 and 23 received nitrate of soda. The 
yields of dry matter in the eight crops grown in these tanks during 
this period are given in table 3. 


TAiOiE 3 .—Average annual yield of dry matter from, crops in tanks receiving sulphate 
of ammonia or nitrate of soda, 192^ 2f) and 1930-31 

fi>!il a expressed as pounds j)er aerej 
1922-25 


TfiTikjiu) 

Yielfl 
froiri 
tanks re- 
ceiv iiiK 
sulphate 
of ani- 
inonia 

'i'ank no 

Yield 
from 
tanks re¬ 
ceiving 
nitrate 
of soda 

21 -- - .... . _ 

4,327) 
4.203 
4,264 

2 

4,884 

2t. . 

23 

5,118 
5,001 

Averaj'o . . _ _ , 

KiitJO . - ... 

100 


117 


1930-31 


21 “ 

2'1 «' 

Xveia^'e 

Hallo 


" pH fioiii () H lo 7 3 
>' pH fnnn 7 (> lo s 1 


.*). 240 

h 2 

6,107 

.5,173 

23 

6, 242 

.5,206 


6,174 

100 j 


119 



__ 


The data in tabh' 3 sliow that the larger yields were in the tanks 
which received nitrate of soda. The larger yields in tanks 2 and 23 
(*ould not ])e said to be due to ditferences in the hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
tration of the soil. 

Several investigators have found that a marked acidity in soil 
curtails the effectiveness of sulphate of ammonia, and it was therefore 
thought that a degree of acidity indicated by a pH value of 6.3 to 6.5 
might l)c sufficient to ])rodu(*e an injurious effect on the growth of the 
plants in tanks 21 and 24. Accordingly, in 1930 and 1931 the reaction 
of the soil in these tanks was brought to a point represented by a pH 
value of 6.8 to 7.3, while that in tanks 2 and 23 was 7.6 to 8.1. As the 
soil in tanks 2 and 24 had now approached neutrality the reaction 
should not interfere with the availability of the nitrogen in sulphate 
of ammonia. The yields of dry matter in the crops grown in tanks 
21, 24, 2, and 23 are given in table 3. 

The yields of dry matter recorded in table 3 do not indicate that 
the sulphate of ammonia as compared with nitrate of soda was any 
more effective when used on a soil with a pH value of 6.8 to 7.3 than 
when used on a soil with a pH value of 6.3 to 6.5. 
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NITROGEN IN THE DRAINAGE WATER 

All the drainage water that percolated through the soil of these 
tanks during 9 years was collected, measured, and analyzed for nitro¬ 
gen and caleiuin. Nitrogen appeared almost entirely in the form of 
nitrates. The total quantity of nitrogen from each tank is shown in 
table 4. 


Table 4. Nitrogen in drainage water from tanks receiving sulphate of ammonia 
or nitrate of soda^ 1922 St 

I Data expressed as pounds i>er acre] 


Tank no. 

Nitrogen earner 

Total 

nitrates 

1,23B, 00 
1,‘2(VI.82 
1,034 58 

Nitrogen 

Total 

Average 

annual 

1_ . 

‘21 

Siili)hate of ammonia . _ . __ 

_ .do_ ___-_ 

270 34 
272. ‘29 
233 82 

31 04 
30 25 
25.98 

‘24_ _ 

Average. 

2. 

22... 

23. 

1 

Nitrate of soda_ .. . 

.. -do. .. 

-do. . 



29.09 

1,000 71 

1,620 01 
1,410 31 

301 76 
366 12 
320 76 

40 19 
40 08 
35 M 



38 84 

Average.---_ j 




The large quantity of nitrogenous fertilizers applied and the sandy 
nature of the soil combined to cause a large removal of nitrogen in 
the drainage water. The figures obtained were several times greater 
than those for nitrogen previously found by the authors in the drain¬ 
age from a silty clay-loam soil that had received no fertilizer other 
than a moderate quantity of farm manure. 

It is apparent from table 4 that the loss of nitrogen in the drainage 
was more than 30 percent greater from the tanks treated with nitrate 
of soda than from those treated with sulphate of ammonia. 

It will be recalled that less nitrogen was removed by crops from the 
soil treated with sulphate of ammonia than from that treated with 
nitrate of soda. It appears, therefore, that both crops and drainage 
water from soil receiving nitrate of soda carry off more nitrogen than 
they do from soil receiving an equivalent quantity of nitrogen in the 
form of sulphate of ammonia. This is brought out in table 5. 

Table 5. —Average quantity of nitrogen removed annually in crops and drainage 
water from tanks receiving sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda^ 1922-31 


[Data expressed as pounds per acre] 


Tank nos. 

Nitrogen carrier 

Nitrogen applied— 

Nitrogen removed-- 

In 

ferti¬ 

lizer 

In 1 
rain¬ 
fall 

Total 

In 

crops 

In 

drain¬ 

age 

Total 

1, 21, 24... 

Sulphate of ammonia. 

130 

6.6 

136 5 

96.0 

29.1 

126.1 

2, 22,23 .. 

Nitrate of soda. 

130 

6.6 

136.6 

108 7 

38.8 

147.6 
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Table 5 shows that the nitrogen removed in crops and drainage 
combined was considerably less for the soil treated with sulphate of 
ammonia than for that treated with nitrate of soda. The quantity 
of nitrogen applied in fertilizers was somewhat more than the total 
amount removed from the sulphate of ammonia tanks and less than 
that removed from the nitrate of soda tanks. In addition to the nitro¬ 
gen supplied in the fertilizers, the amount brought down by the 
atmospheric precipitation amounted to 6.5 pounds to the acre. 

NITROGEN IN CROPS AND NITRATES IN DRAINAGE WATER IN SUCCESSIVE YEARS 

As was to be expected, there were large seasonal variations in crop 
yields and also in seasonal removal of nitrates from the soil. That 
there was a fairly uniform relation between these two phenomena is 
brought out by table 6. Data from tanks 21, 24, 2, and 23 are given 
because these tanks were treated with the same nitrogen carrier 
throughout the experiment. 


Table 6 -Nitrogen in cropa and nitrateH in drainage wafer, daring successive years 
from tanks receiving sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda 

[Data expressed as poiiuds per acre] 


PJ22 
iy2.i _ 

1924 . 
1925. 
1929 
1927 

1925 . 

1929 _ 

1930 . 


Year 




Nitrogen in crops 

Nitrates in drainage 


Tanks 
receiving 
sulphate 
of am¬ 
monia 
(nos 21, 
24) 

Tanks 
receiving 
nitrate 
of soda 
(nos. 2, 
2:1) 

Tanks 
receiving 
sulphate 
of am¬ 
monia 
(noK 21, 
24) 

Tanks 
receiving 
nitrate 
of soda 
(nos. 2, 
23) 


52 

51 

173 

220 

. _ 

1 107 

no 

33 

34 

. _ _ _ _ 

1 100 

IIK 

38 ' 

1 50 


90 

111 

37 

43 


97 

SI 

300 

397 


122 

159 

104 

70 


79 

ss 

221 

319 


149 

142 

44 

54 


71 

92 

199 

348 


The most evident relationship to be seen is that in the years when 
the crops contained a large number of pounds of nitrogen the quanti¬ 
ties in th(' (Irainage water were small, and, conversely, when the crops 
contained little nitrogen the drainage water contained a great deal. 
This is wliat might be expected whm weather conditions curtail plant 
growth. Under such circumstances the nitrate nitrogen not absorbed 
by the plants is carried off in the drainage water. 

In every year except one there was more nitrate in the drainage 
from the nitrate of soda tanks than from those that received sulphate 
of ammonia. In years when there were small amounts of nitrogen in 
the crops the removal of nitrogen in the drainage water was such as 
to entail a considerable monetary loss. This was especially true when 
the soil was treated with nitrate of soda. 

The largest removal of nitrogen in drainage in any one year amounted 
to 68 pounds to the acre from the sulphate of ammonia tanks and 83 
pounds to the acre from the nitrate of soda tanks. 
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CJALCIUM IN CROPS AND IN DRAINAGE WATER 

Determinations of cal<duni were made in the crops and in the drain¬ 
age water in order to ascertain the relative effects of tlie two carriers 
of nitrogen on ttu' removal of this constituent from the soil. Table 7 
shows the average amount of calcium removed annually from each 
tank during tlie period 1922 to 1931, inclusive. The records for 20 
crops and the drainage records for 9 years are included in the table. 

Table 7.— Avt^rage quantity of calcium removed annually in crops and drainage 
water from tanks receiving sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda, 


I Dalii expressed as pounds per acre] 




CalcUnn removed 

Ttink no 

Nilro^eii fttirier 

In erops 

In drain¬ 
age water 

l-_. --- 

21-- _ 

24.- ---- 

Suli)hate of aiiiinonm . . . . 

. cio . . _ -. 

(io_ - - - 

4(1 8 
41 7 
44 (> 

357 7 
385 3 
35y 0 


Average- - . . . .. 

42 4 

3()7.3 

2.. 

22. 

2H_ 

Nitrate of soda . . . .. . . 

do . - 

do.. . 

:n 5 
34 5 
34 fi 

~ 279 2 

2‘K) 7 
2()5 8 


Average . - . .. ... - 

33 .■> 

278 


It is apparc'iit that the crops produced on the soil whi(*h was treated 
witli sulphate, of ammonia contained more calciiun than did those on 
the soil treated with nitrate of soda, and this despite the fact that 
larger crops wen^ produced on the latter soil. The drainage wat(»r 
from the annnoniiim sulphate soil also contained more calcium than 
that from the nitrate of soda soil. It seems rather curious that with 
such excessive quantities of soluble calcium in these tanks, as is indi¬ 
cated by the figures for calcium in drainage water, then* should have 
been any greater absor[)tion of calcium by the plants in the sidphate 
tanks than in the others. It will be remembered, however, that more 
lime was applied to the sul])hate of ammonia tanks than to those that 
received nitrate of soda. This may account for the larger quantity 
of calcium in the plants and in the drainage water of the tanks that 
received sulphate of ammonia. However, from 1922 to 1927, in¬ 
clusive, both tanks had n^ceived the same (quantity of lime. A com¬ 
parison of the c.alcium removals in the crops and drainage wuiter during 
these years should therefore indicate wdiat effect, if any, sulphate of 
ammonia exerted on the removal of calcium. These data an^ shown 
in table 8, the figures being given for each year separately. 

The same tendency noted in table 7 is apparent in table 8. 

In every year except the first the removal of calcium in the crops 
and drainage w^ater was greater from the tanks that received sulphate 
of ammonia than from those that received nitrate of soda. Moreover, 
from 1922 to 1925, inclusive, there was little or no change in soil 
reaction. The evidence of these years indicates that the addition of 
sulphate of ammonia is in itself enough to cause a greater removal of 
calcium, although in later years the application of lime may have 
contributed to the same end. 
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Table 8.— Calcium removed in crops and in drainage waler^ during successive 
years, from tanks receiving sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda 

I Data expressed as pounds i)er acre] 


Calcium removed in— 


Year 

Oops from 
tanks re- 
ceivini? sul¬ 
phate of 
ammonia 
(nos. 21. 

, 24) 

(Voi)s from 
tanks re¬ 
ceiving ni¬ 
trate of 
soda (nos 

2, 23) 

Drainage 
from tanks 
receiving 
.sulfihate of 
aminoniu 
(nos. 21, 
21) 

Drainage 
from tanks 
receiving 
nitrate of 
soda (nos. 

2, 23) 

Crops and 
drainage 
from tanks 
receiving 
sulphate of 
ammonia 
(nos 21, 
(24) 

Crops and 
drainage 
from tanks 
receiving 
nitrate of 
soda (nos. 

1, 23) 

m2 . .. .. 

11 9 

11 6 

2t)4 5 

316 2 

306.4 

327.8 

1923.. __ ... 

2t) 9 

23 7 

208 5 

188.7 

238.4 

212 4 

1924 ... - -.. 

rid 8 

61 2 

383 9 

302 2 

434 7 

363.4 

192r) ... . . 

3<i 0 

30 1 

312 7 

235 0 

348. 7 

266 1 

1926 _ _- 

25 7 

24 8 

631 4 

447 4 

657.1 

472.2 

1927 , ... . 

.•iO 8 

36. J 

521 7 

289 4 

572. 5 

325 5 


It would naturally be assumed that the coneentration of calcium 
in the drainaj^c water was p:reater in the flow from the sulphate of 
ammonia tanks than from the others. Calculations, when weighted 
for the drainage measurements and for the calcium found in all of the 
tanks for the period 1922-31 give the calcium concentration for the 
water from the sulpliate of ammonia tanks at 98.5 parts per million 
and fi’om the nitrate of soda tanks at 72.5 parts per million. 

SUMMARY 

Six lysimeter tanks each holding 3K tons of soil were used in an 
experiment to ascertain whether as much nitrogen w^as removed in 
drainage water from a sandy soil fertilized wdth large quantities of 
sulpha te of arnmonia as from the same soil fertilized with an equivalent 
quantity of nit rate of soda. The experiment w as begun in 1922 and 
concluded in 1931. 

At the beginning of the ex])eriment, the annual applieation of 
nitrogen amounted to 82.35 pounds per acre. Later, nitrogen was 
increased to twice tliat amount. Ground limestone w as applied to all 
tanks at the rate of 2 tons to the acre at the beginning of the experi¬ 
ment and 1 ton in 1920. After 1926 no lime was given the soil re¬ 
ceiving nitrate of soda, but the soil receiving sulphate of ammonia 
was eventually given 8 tons in an effort to prevent it from becoming 
too acid. 

The hydrogen-ion conc.entralion of the soil did not change materi¬ 
ally from the beginning of the experiment in 1922 up to 1926. From 
that time on there was a constant tendency for the soil treated with 
sulphate of ammonia to become more acid, and to counteract this 
tendency 5 tons more of limestone were apjdied to the soil so treated. 

The croi)ping system consisted of spinach planted in the spring, 
followed by carrots in the summer. After the carrots were harvested, 
rye was sown, allowed to grow until spring, and then turned under. 
This cropping was alternated with lettuce planted in the spring, 
followed by garden beets in the summer, and rye again grown as a 
green-manure crop. 
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Determinations of nitrogen and calcium were made in the drain¬ 
age water; in the crops dry matter, nitrogen, and calcium were 
determined. 

The average quantity of nitrogen removed annually in drainage 
water during the entire experimental period was approximately 29 
pounds to the acre from the soil that received sulphate of ammonia 
and nearly 39 pounds from the soil that received nitrate of soda. 

In the tanks treated with nitrate of soda crop growth was appre¬ 
ciably greater than in those treated with sulphate of ammonia. The 
crops in the nitrate of soda tanks removed about 108 pounds of 
nitrogen to the acre annually, and the crops in the sulphate of am¬ 
monia tanks removed 90 pounds. The total average annual removal 
of nitrogen in crop and drainage combined amounted to between 147 
and 148 pounds per acre from the nitrate of soda tanks and 125 
pounds from the sulphate of ammonia tanks. 

From 1922 to 1925, inclusive, the hydrogen-ion concentration of 
the soil treated with sulphate of ammonia was approximately the 
same as that of the soil to which nitrate of soda was applied (pll 6.3 
to 6.5). During this period the crop yields in the sulphate of am¬ 
monia tanks were smaller than in the nitrate of soda tanks, the ratio 
being 100 to 117. During 1930-31 the pll readings of the soil in 
these suli)hatc of ammonia tanks were 6.6 to 7.3 and those in the soil 
of the nitrate of soda tanks were 7.5 to 8.1. In these years the crops 
in the soil receiving sulphate of ammonia still yielded less than those 
in the soil receiving nitrate of soda, the ratio in this case being 100 
to 119. There did not appear to be a relatively better growth pro¬ 
duced by the sulphate of ammonia when the soil reaction approached 
neutrality than when it was more decidedly acid. 

In the years in which the crop contained a large amounts of nitro¬ 
gen the quantity in the drainage water was small, and conversely, 
when the crops contained little nitrogen the quantity in the drain¬ 
age water was large. The largest removal of nitrogen in drainage in 
any one j^ear amounted to 68 pounds to the acre from the tanks 
that received sulphate of ammonia and 83 pounds from those that 
received nitrate of soda. 

Although larger crop yields were produced in the soil that received 
nitrate of soda, those crops contained less calcium both in percentage 
and by weight than the crops from soil that received sulphate of 
ammonia. Moreover, the drainage water from the soil receiving 
ammonium sulphate contained more calcium than that from soil 
receiving nitrate of soda. This relationship was recorded both for 
the period 1922-27, when all the tanks received the same quantities 
of limestone, and for the period 1922-25, when there was little or no 
difference in soil reaction in any of the tanks. It may therefore be 
considered to be associated with the effect of the sulphate of am¬ 
monia. The average concentration of calcium in the drainafje water 
from the sulphate of ammonia tanks was 98,5 parts per million, and 
that from the nitrate of soda tanks was 72.5 parts per million. 
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VARIABILITY IN THE PEA-WILT ORGANISM, 
FUSARIUM ORTHOCERAS VAR. PISI ‘ 

By William C. Snydek, 

Formerly research assistant, Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station^ 
INTRODUCTION 

The occurrence of host specialization within species of parasitic 
fungi is widespread, being eiu'ountered freipiently among thj3 Basidio- 
inycetes, Ascomycetes, and Fungi Imperfecti. In certain of the 
vascular Fusaria specialized strains of the parasite possessing different 
pathogenic capacities have been noted. Broadfoot {Sy described nine 
physiologic forms of the flax-wilt organism, F. Uni Bolley, on the basis 
of various degrees of resistance recognized in four different flax 
varieties. The cotton-wilt fungus, F. vasinfectum Atk., was shown 
by Kahmy (8) to comprise three strains, depending upon whether the 
source of the fungus was Egypt, India, or North America. In a 
study of 24 collections of the tomato-wilt pathogene, F. lycopersici 
Sacc., White {W) was able to relegate aU strains to two general 
classes on the liasis of pathogenicity. These two groups were exem¬ 
plified by the type A and B strains further studied for pathogenic 
and cultural differences by Haymaker (IJ). The A type was found 
consistently more pathogenic than the B type, but the difference 
proved to Ix^ a matter of degree rather than of kind, for the variations 
in strain virulence were uniform on all host varieties tested. Blank ^ 
enc.ount(Ted no selective pathogenicity or consistent variation in the 
degree of virulencjc of 11 collections of the cabbage-yellows parasite, 
F, conglutinans Wr., when ajiplied to various subvspecies of Bvassica 
oleracea Ij. 

In the pea-wilt disease, control is founded upon the use of resistant 
varieties. It is clear, therefore, that a survey of geographic isolations 
of the wilt fungus, Fvsarium orthoceras App. & Wr. var. pisi Linford, 
is basic to the further development and use of wilt-resistant pea vari¬ 
eties. With this in mind, a study was made to detennine the con¬ 
stancy^ in selective pathogenicity, and other characters, of the fungus. 

PATHOGENICITY OF STRAINS OF THE PEA-WILT FUSARIUM 

EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

A preliminary field trial was conducted in 1931 to determine whether 
a given set of pea varieties would react differently to naturally infested 
wut soils in the different pea sections of Wisconsin. No evidence 
was found that pointed unmistakably to host specialization. A 

* Hemved for publication Sept. 22,1932; issued Augustjl933. 

^ The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Dr. J. C. walker for the valuable suggestions offered during 
the course of these investigations and for aid in preparation of the manuscript. 

* Reference is made by number (italic) to Literature Cited, p. 87. 

* Blank, L. M. a study or variation in the cabbaoe yellows organism, fusarium conglutinans 
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more comprehensive study in the g^reenhouse was then undertaken in 
which cultures of the fungus derived from all available sources were 
employed. 

For the sake of convenien(‘e, all isolations of the pea-wilt Fusarium 
studied from the standpoint of differences either in respect to patho¬ 
genicity or cultural characters will be termed ^‘strains.^^ In table 1 
the regional origin of the fungus strain is indicated in each case by 
the numeral of the strain symbol, and isolants from the same region 
by tiie small letter following. Two or three isolations from each 

Table 1.“ Soyra' of Fusariiuu orthoceras var. pisi cultures used in the accom- 

panying strain studies 


Rpnional source of strain 


Strain 



Material 

Pea-vanety 

Date of 

of wilt 

Slate 

1 Locality 

source 

source 

isolation 

la... _ 

'VVa'^hinjrton.. 

Fairfield,-. .. 

(«) 

('*) 

1929. 

lb _ 

. do --- .. 

- - .do.. 

•Soil.. 

Perfection... .. 

Winter, 1930 

2a -.. 

Idaho 

St Aiithonv-- 

Plant sriecirnens 

Miscellaneous 

Hummer, 1930 

2b . 

do 

Bonner’s Ferrv . 

do. 

Perfection. 

Summer, 1931. 

2c.. - 

--do 

do ... 

do . .. 

Alaska. 

Do 

.'la 

Montana . 

Bo/einan. . . 

do 

Perfect ion 

Do 


Wisconsin - . 

Kan ('laire 

. do. 

.do . 

Hummer, 19.30 

'lb 

do _ 

Waupnn 

do-. 

do. .. 

Hummer, 1929 

tc. 

. do 

Templeton .. i 

(io. 

.. do ... 

Hummer, 1930 

r»i . . 

IJlinois. .. 

liochelle . 

Soil .. 

. do . .. . 

Winter, 1930. 

.Ml.. 

...do 

_(lo ... - 

do. 

. -.(io. 

Do 

(ia. . 

Indiana_ 

Wabash _ _ 

Plant sjiecimens. 

Mask a_ 

Hummer, 1931. 

7a . 

rennsylvaniti-.. 

Jlanover __ 

do ... . 

M isc'cllaneoiis.. 

Do. 

7b. 

Maryland 

Silver Run ... .. 

--- (io . .. 

do 

Do 

7c. 

... do . 

Westminstei. 

.... do— _ 

. do ... 

Do 


'• C^iilture WSC I.*; received from L K Jones 


geographic area were selecT(*(l exhibiting the range of culture tvpe 
expressed by all isolations from that area. These 15 strains collec¬ 
tively are considered as rei)resentative of the j)ea-wilt fungus as it 
occurs throughout the pea-growing areas of the United States from 
Washington to Maryland (fig. 

The cultures were purified by repeated transfer on agar plates prior 
to multiplication upon corn-meal sand. vSingle-spore cultures were 
not used because of the possibility of eliminating some potentialities 
of the original culture and because of the large number of such iso¬ 
lates that would be necessary in order to represent fairly the fungal 
range in each locality. }3y using gross cultures of one or more types a 
good wilt-1 ungus cross section of a, given district could be obtained 
without the large numbers that would prohibit study of the strains in 
an experinuMital unit. Any strain differences observed as a result of 
these studies inight then be further analyzed through the use of 
monoconidial lines of the fungus. 

In the preparation of inoculum, l-cpiart Mason jars half filled with 
a corn-meal sand medium were steam-sterilized and bits of the agar 
cultures introduced, 8 inoculations being made in this manner from 
each of the 15 strains. Eleven days later the contents of each jar 
were incorporated m enough virgin soil of a sandy-loam type to 
fill a 6-mch pot, and subsequently these wore planted to 8 standard 
pea varieties, 4 of wliich were susceptible, and 4 resistant to wilt. In 

completion of this manuscript the writer has found the pea-wilt fungus present also in 
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this set-up each strain could be tested simultaneously with 8 pea 
varieties, and by planting all the pots at one time a direct comparison 
of the host-parasite reactions of all strains of the fungus and of all pea 
varieties became possible. This procedure permitted a very heavy 
and uniform soil inoculation, insuring rapid wilting. ITninoculated 
check pots occupied the center row for the entire length of the green¬ 
house bench. Cross inoculation between pots was not a consideration 
in the experiment because, as has been shown elsewhere {19)y apprecia¬ 
ble quantities of soil inoculum must be transferred in order to function 
in disease production before three successive croppings to peas. 
Moreover, such tiigh concentrations of inoculum were used that any 
effect of even a deliberate soil transfer would be overshadowed by the 



reaction to tlie mass culture. The pots were used for only three 
plantings, and tlie check row was watched throughout the trials for any 
evidence of disease, 

RESULTS OP rATHO(;ENlC:iTy TRIALS 

Data obtained fmm two consecutive plantings, series 1 and 2, of 
these soil inoculations are shown in tables 2 and 3. They show a 
marked uniformity of disease response dependent lipon the pea 
vpiety used, regardless of the fungus strain employed. The two 
discontinuous classes of pea plants in respect to wilt resistance, 
classified in an earlier study {17) and here maintained when subjected 
to a wide collection of pathogenic wilt strains, are illustrated in 
figure 2, A. It will be observed that all the susceptible plants are 
completely dead and that all the resfetant varieties are healthy. A 
few plants of susceptible Alaska still remain standing, but only one 
remained at the conclusion of the series. This stock of Alaska was 
found to have a scattering of wilt-resistant seed in it, not an uncom¬ 
mon experience with the Alaska variety. The percentages of wilt in 
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Figure 2.—A, A comparison of resistant and susceptible varieties from series 1 (table 2) 26 days after 
planting. All the pots shown here were inoculated with the fungus strain 7b from Maryland. Resistant 

(R) and susceptible (S) varieties are alternated as follows, a, Green Admiral (R); 6, susceptible Alaska 

(S) ; c, resistant Alaska (R); d, Ashford (8); e, Alderman (R); f, Thomas Laxton (S); g, Bruce (R); h. 
Perfection (S). The plants of susceptible Alaska still standing in the pohtograph all wilted later except 
one which i^oved to bo a resistant plant. B, Classification of wilt symptoms used in strain virulence 
studies: a, Healthy plant; 6, diseased plant in early stages of wilt, showing stunting and recurving of 
the stipu es and leaflets, at which stage the color is usually yellowish green; c, diseased plant completely 
wilted with all the foliage dead and shriveled although the stem is still green and turgid. 
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the susceptible varieties was smaller as a rule in the first series than 
in the second. The reason lies in the fact that during the first series 
of experiments growing conditions were unusually poor, the days 
were approaching their minimum in point of daylight, and sunshine 
was almost a rarity. Artificial li^ht was employed but only with 
partial success. When final readings were taken, 7 weeks after 
planting, wilting was not complete in all cases, and some plants were 
collapsing as a result of spindly growth. 

Table 2. —Test of pea varieties susceptible and resistant to wilt against 16 different 
strain inoculations obtained from 7 pea-growing regions of the United States ex¬ 
tending from Washington ip Maryland 

SUS('EPT1BLE 




Susceptible Alaska 

Ashford 

Strain of wilt 

1 Series 1 

1 

Series 2 

Series 1 

Series 2 


Plants 

Wilted 

, Plants 

Wilted 

Plants 

Wilted 

Plants 

Wilted 



Per- 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 


Number 

cent 

Number 

cent 

Number 

cent 

Number 

cent 

la.. . 

2« 

('*) 

25 

(“) 

22 

(“) 

25 

(“) 

lb .-. 

22 

86 

20 

100 

23 

100 

26 

100 

Control . . . - -- 

•M 

0 

25 

0 

23 

0 

25 

0 

2a. - - ..- _ 

20 

81 

24 

96 

21 

86 

29 

100 

2b. . . 

25 

84 

26 

KXl 

22 

100 

28 

100 

2c. . 

25 

80 

25 

96 

22 

100 

25 

100 

3a. 

35 

63 

24 

92 

33 

91 

33 

100 

Control.- - 

31 

0 

25 

0 

27 

0 

25 

0 

4a . 

35 

01 

21 

100 

30 

100 

26 

100 

4b . . 

34 

62 

25 

92 

20 

96 

24 

100 

4(5 .. . _ . _ . 

38 

79 

23 

91 

26 

96 

29 

100 

5a ... . ... 

42 

8.3 

22 

96 

30 

100 

28 

100 

fib. 

33 

82 

27 

100 

35 

97 

29 

100 

Control . . - . . - 

39 

0 

25 

0 

24 

0 

25 

0 

Ca- . . .. 

42 

83 

28 

UX) 

34 

100 

31 

100 

7a- _ . .. 

40 

100 

27 

93 

36 

100 

28 

100 

7b_ ._ _ 

40 

96 

28 

96 

35 

100 

33 

100 

7c . ..... - . 

40 

95 

26 

100 

31 

77 

2fJ 

100 

Contiol.. 

31 

0 

25 

0 

27 

0 

25 

0 



Thomas Laxton 



Perfection 


Strain of wilt 

Senes 1 

Series 2 

Senes l 

Senes 2 


Plants 

Wilted 

Plants 

Wilted 

Plants 

Wilted 

Plants 

Wilted 



Per- 


Per- 


- - 

Per- 


Per- 


Number 

cent 

Number 

cent 

Number 

cent 

Number 

cent 

la_ 

24 

(■*) 

28 

(“) 

19 

C*) 

24 

(«) 

lb ..... _ . 

25 

88 

29 

100 

26 

100 

26 

100 

Control. .. 

21 

0 

25 

0 

23 

0 

26 

0 

2a- __ ..... _ 

20 

65 

27 

100 

27 

89 

30 

100 

2b. 

25 

76 

29 

100 

25 

100 

27 

100 

2c .... _ 

24 

100 

26 

100 

28 

100 

29 

100 

3a__ ___ 

27 

81 

24 

100 

28 

96 

27 

100 

Control. ... _ ... . 

26 

0 

25 

0 

25 

0 

25 

0 

4a ... . . 

27 

100 

29 

100 

26 

100 

26 

100 

4b. 

28 

100 

33 

100 

20 

86 

28 

100 

4c __ ___ . 

35 

91 

31 

100 

27 

96 

25 

100 

5a.- .. . _ . _ 

37 

100 

29 

100 

29 

100 

28 

100 

5b. ... 

38 

100 

26 

100 

30 

100 

81 

100 

Control... .. 

20 

0 

25 

0 

32 

0 

25 

0 

fia.-. 

32 

87 

29 

100 

31 

97 

28 

100 

7a.. 

35 

91 

30 

100 

24 

100 

28 

100 

7b. 

36 

100 

28 

100 

40 

100 

29 

100 

7c... 

35 

97 

32 

100 

38 

87 

34 

100 

Control. 

35 

0 

25 

0 

37 

0 

25 

0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2. —Test of pea varieties susceptible and resistant to wilt against 15 different 
strain inoculations obtained from 7 pea~growing regions of the United States ex¬ 
tending from Washington to Maryland —Continued 


RESISTANT 




(Ireeii Admiral 


Re.sistant Alaska 

Strain of wilt 

Series 1 

Series 2 

Series 1 

Series 2 


Plants 

Wilted 

Plants 

Wilted 

Plants 

Wilted 

Plants 

Wilted 



Per- 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 


Number 

cent 

Nu mber 

cent 

Number 

cent 

Number 

cent 

la-„-, . _ 

20 

0 

24 

0 

26 

0 

26 

0 

lb . . _ . 

20 

0 

27 

0 

2.5 

0 

27 

0 

Control . - 

22 

0 

26 

0 

25 

0 

24 

0 

2a. 

21 

0 

31 

0 

24 

0 

28 

0 

2b_ _ 

21 

0 

32 

0 

21 

0 

33 

0 

2c_ - - 

20 

0 

25 

0 

15 

to 

30 

0 

3a . 

27 

0 

29 

0 

30 

0 

27 

0 

Control.. . . 

31 

0 

25 

0 

30 

0 

25 

0 

4a_- 

30 

0 

24 

0 

34 

0 

29 

0 

4b.. . ... 

32 

0 

27 

0 

33 

0 

,33 

0 

4c_ . 

39 

0 

28 

0 

:«) 

0 

32 

0 

.'ia - - - 

33 

0 

28 

M) 

3.5 

0 

30 

0 

fib ... . - .. 

33 

0 

31 

M) 

i 35 

M) 

28 

0 

Control - __ 

27 

0 

25 

0 

37 

0 

25 

0 

fia_.. . . . - 

31 

0 

29 

0 

40 

0 

26 

0 

7a - .. 

29 

0 

28 

M) 

40 

0 

24 

0 

7b.. . 

33 

3 

32 

3 

40 

2 

31 

to 

7c_ 

31 

0 

27 

f>0 

37 

0 

30 

0 

Control . 

29 

0 

29 

0 

40 

0 

28 

0 



Alderman 



Bruce 


SI I am of w lit 

1 

j Senes 1 

Series 2 

Senes 1 

Senes 2 


Plants 

ilted 

Plants 

Willed 

Plants 

Wilted 

Plants 

Wilted 



Per- 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 


Nn mber 

cent 

Number 

cent 

Number 

cent 

Number 

tent 

la . ... 

20 

0 

26 

0 

25 

0 

27 

0 

lb 

2fi 

0 


0 

27 

4 

26 

4 

f/ontrol 

25 

0 

25 

0 

25 

0 

25 

0 

2a . 

2.5 

0 

29 

0 

26 

0 

29 

0 

2b _ . .... 

25 

0 

28 

0 

28 

0 

28 

0 

2c ..... . . . . 

25 

0 

30 

0 

29 

M) 

30 

0 

3a. _ _ , 

2.5 

0 

32 

0 

31 

0 

29 

t) 

Control . . _ .... 

2.5 

0 

25 

0 

25 

0 

25 

0 

4a_ __ ... _ 

32 

0 

28 

0 

29 

0 

29 

0 

4b.. . . _ _ 

35 

0 

33 

0 

31 

0 

31 

0 

4c.. 

34 

0 

30 

0 

27 

0 

32 

0 

fia... _ _ _| 

32 

0 

34 

0 

32 

*>0 

30 

3 

fib..._ . . 

30 

0 

27 

0 

31 

M) 

33 

9 

ContioL. . . _ 

25 

0 

25 

0 

25 

0 

29 

0 

6a.__ 

32 

0 

29 

0 

27 

0 

30 

0 

7a....__ 

35 

0 

30 

0 

33 

M) 

28 

0 

7b__ 

39 

0 

41 

0 

30 

^0 

31 

6 

7c_ . .. 

40 

0 

as 

0 

34 

0 

29 

0 

(^ontrol. _ . . 

38 

0 

1 

28 

1 

0 

.30 

0 

27 

0 


« Incomplete Owmg to the slow rate of wilting obtained with this strain the percentage of wilt at the 
completion of both series was not comparable to other data in the table, so was not recorded 

jjeaf symptoms, usually on I to .5 plants, suggested wilt, imt culture of the plants on agar did not yield 
the fungus. 

TTpon the basis of these data it appeal's that the programs of selec¬ 
tion and breeding for pea varieties resistant to Fusarium oiihoceras 
var. pi-si are built upon the relatively firm foundation of (1) the stable 
nature of the wilt pathogene as regards kind of pathogenicity, and (2) 
the hereditary nature of resistance, carried by a singl e dominant 
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factor 07). These facts make possible a simple and very effective 
means of pea-wilt control. On the other hand, however, the possi- 
lulity remains that a differentially pathogenic strain of the parasite 
may sometime appear, or may even now occur undetected. The wide 
differences between strains in respect to other fungal characters 
emphasizes this possibility. 

Table 3. —Summary of re^natance to 14 strains of the Fusarium wilt f ungus of 8 pea 
varieties planted in series 2 {table 2) on artificially inoculated soil^ as compared 
to a planting from the same seed stocks on naturally infested Waupun wilt soil 


Pea variety 


Green Admiral . 

Uosistant AUuska. . 

Alderman-_ . 

Hruce ----- 
Susceptible Alaska . . 

Ashford . _ 

Thomas Lavton.- _ 
Perfection - - -. 


Artificially inocu- 

Naturally infested 

lated soil 

Waupun soil 

Plants 

Resist¬ 

ance 

Plants 

Re.sisi- 

ance 

Vi/ mber « 

Percent '• 

Number 

Percent 

39S 

00.7 

01 

100 

408 

KKl 

115 

00.2 

427 

ItM) 

52 

100 

415 

08.4 

124 

100 

350 

3.3 

122 

' 8.0 

305 

0 

03 

2 1 

300 

0 

106 

1 9 

306 

0 

127 

‘ .8 


« These numbers do not Include those planted on the soils inoculated with fungus la 
>> Based upon the number of instances of susceptibility or resistance encountered throughout the experi¬ 
ment with each vailety. 


COMPARATIVE VIRULENCE OF STRAINS 


Although no cvid(‘nce was obtained in the course of these investi¬ 
gations to suggest that a differential in host specialization between 
strains exists, it appeared that the strains varied somewhat in respect 
to virulence or degree of pathogenicity. Records on the appearance 
of symptoms and dates at which complete wilting or death of the 
plants occurred sliowed significant differences in this regard. A com¬ 
parison was possible, owing to the fact that all pots in the experiment 
had received identical treatment. In the second series, those jiots in 
which the resistant varieties had grown during the first series, were 
planted with susceptible seed and vice versa. By the end of the 
second series it was expected any minor differences in inoculum con¬ 
centration of the soils had become stabilized through the intensive 
culture of peas. An additional planting at this time was planned in 
order to record differences in strains in respect to rate of wilting using 
only one variety of pea, and to determine whether these differences 
corresponded with those noted in the previous series. 

The pots were planted with Perfection seed, and the total stand in 
each case was taken. Every 2 days counts were made of the number 
of plants showing symj)toms, and of the number dead, i.e., those 
plants whose foliage was entirely wilted and shriveled. These two 
synijitom classes, distinct in themselves, are shown in figure 2, B. 
In table 4 are computed the percentages of plants diseased, and dead, 
at 2-day intervals following planting. It is seen that the variation in 
appearance of symptoms ranges from 14 days after planting in several 
strains to 28 days in the case of la. Similarly, complete wilting is an 
index of the relative degree of strain pathogenicity. In the last 
column the strains are rated in respect to virulence both as indexed by 
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symptom appearance and complete wilting. At the top of the column 
are the most virulent strains, and at the bottom the least virident ones. 
By plotting the percentages, either of diseased or of dead plants against 
time in days, curves representing the relative vindence of each strain 
were found to parallel each other closely in form and type and to fall 
into four general groups. Since parallelism of the curves was most 
pronounced in the region of the graph representing 50 percent killing 
of plants, a comparative rating of strains was made at this point. 
Accordingly, the value in days for each curve as it crossed the 50 
percent line was read on the graph, and these fibres were used in 
constructing figure 3. All strains are seen to fall into four groups, 
the first three of which are separated by approximately 3-day inter¬ 
vals, and a‘fourth group represented by strain la alone. Observa¬ 
tions in both series 1 and 2, in conjunction with this experiment. 



Figure 3,- (’'omparison of Uie number of days required for each wilt strain to kill 50 percent of the plants. 


support^the arbitrary classification portrayed here. In any event it 
is|clear that differences occur between strains. Strains lb and 7b in 
all inoculation work have always been in the most virulent class. 
Strain la has been the most aivergent of all the strains studied. 
At the close of the experiment 7 weeks after planting only 37 percent 
of the plants had been killed. Reisolation of the strain from these 
plants and reinoculation of soil therewith have given the same type 
of results, namely, that in spite of a heavy soil inoculation waiting 
may be completed only in two or three times the interval observed in 
the case of other strains. Cultural characters also diverge somewhat 
from the general type range of the strain collection taken as a whole. 

In order to compare the strains under more closely similar condi¬ 
tions the fungus was reisolated from diseased plants on soils la, 2a, 
2b, 2c, 4c, and 7c, these representing the four groups shown in figure 3. 
Isolations were all made at the same time, multiplied on the same 
weight of corn-meal sand, and equal volumes of soil inoculated and 
planted the same day. In this manner each strain was recovered in 
a pathogenic state, and maintained in artificial culture for the same 
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period of multiplication before being returned to a new lot of thor¬ 
oughly mixed untreated virgin soil. The interval between the 
recovery of the strain from diseased plants and reincorporation in the 
soil, was 18 days. The relative rate of wilting obtained was of the 
same order as indicated in figure 3, except that 2a took a position 
between 2b and the group 2c, 4c, and 7c. 

Table 4. —Rate of appearance of vrilt symplomSj and of deaths as expressed in per^ 
centages of affected Ferfeciion pea plants during a period of daySy for different cul¬ 
tural strains of the wilt fungus 
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' Tested in <lescendinK order of virulence. 


A comparison was next made with single-spore cultures from several 
strains, as follows: la5, 2a2, 4bl, 4c4, 5b3, and 7b5. They were used 
in duplicate, multiplied on weighed amounts of inoculum, and mixed 
into the soil in the same manner as before. The single-spore lines of 
5b and 7b fell into the most virulent group, 4b and 4c were of inter- 
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39 


35 


sr 


36 
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34 


33 


mediate virulence, and la was the least virulent. Strain 2a again 
approached in pathogenicity group 1. 

The results up to this point argued for a general constancy of 
virulence for a given strain culture. However, the experience with 
strain 2a, indicating that different cultures of the same strain source 
might vary in degree of pathogenicity, and the additional fact that 
isolations from the same geographic regions may exhibit all the degrees 
of virulence illustrated in figure 3, suggested the possibility that a 
given strain might be made to yield forms both higher and lower in 
virulence than the original. In order to test this possibility a sus¬ 
ceptible variety of peas 

4o\ Hi I was grown upon natu¬ 

rally infestea Waupun 
soil, the original source 
of strain 4b. Thirty- 
five resulting wilted 
plants were cultured 
and 35 isolations of the 
wilt fungus obtained. 
Single-plate colonies 
were made of each iso¬ 
lation for observation 
in respect to purity, 
and they were then 
transferred, one colony 
per plate, to 5 percent 
potato-dextrose agar, 
a medium found favor¬ 
able for the separation 
of variants. Five of the 
cultures were conspic¬ 
uous in the production 
of cultural types; these 
were built up on corn- 
meal sand and aliquots 
of virgin soil inoculated 
and planted. The re¬ 
sults are shown in fig¬ 
ure 4. Comparison 
with figure 3 is not 
possible because this 

series was grown at a time when for 2 or 3 weeks there was but little 
sunshine and wilting proceeded slowly. However, interrelationships 
were not altered, and two inoculations with the original stock culture 
4b were run for a standard. 

It is realized that the use of segment cultures from a gross isolation 
of the fungus in an endeavor to demonstrate variability witliin a 
single colony of the fungus is open to the objection that the original 
isolation may have contained two or more strains. It became essen- 
tial, tlierefore, m considering the potentialities of a single thallus in 
producing vanants with different capabilities in regard to virulence 
to run an experiment with single-spore cultures and compare the 
vttulence of vanants obtained from them, both in relation to each 
other and to the parent culture. Culture 4b was selected for this 
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liGTTRE 4 —Corapari-son of the number of days required to obtain 50 
percent killing of plants with segment cultures (variants) of several 
isolations of the wilt fungus from the same source 
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purpose. The procedure consisted in placing several monoconidial 
lines of strain 41) ui)on a niedium which readily permitted the detec¬ 
tion of variants. Mvcelial transfers of the sectors were then made 
from time to time. Two of these variants are illustrated in figure 5, 
In this way a collection of variants was obtained, all of which origi¬ 
nated in single-spore cultures of one strain. Several of the more 
stable of these dissociants were then multiplied on equal weights of 
corn-meal sand and incorporated in aliquots of soil under identical 
conditions. Essentially the same relative virulence was obtained as 
with segments of gross cultures of the strain. The dissociants pos¬ 
sessed a virulence higher, lower, or the same as the monoconidial 
parent culture. These relative differences are shown in figure 6. 

The foroj^oing experiments established the fact that within the 
fungus causing the Fusarium wilt of pea there occur strains differing 
in degree of pathogenicity. The differences in virulence obtained were 



Fiourk 6.— Two soRment cultures from the same parent single-spore colony (4b5). A produced a deep 
red pigmentation in the medium, B exhibits more abundant aerial mycelium, more rapid radial growth, 
and lacks pigmentation 


not widt‘. as a, general rule, but they were clearly defined. It is, of 
course, not to be expected that a variable fungus, existing in a labile 
state, should exhibit fixed pathogenicity relationships, especially 
where fragment cultures representative of the most unstable condition 
of the fungus arc compared. 

Repeated inoculations with the same stock culture have yielded 
results all of the same order. For example, a dozen soil inoculations 
made over a period of a year with stock culture 4b have always 
exhibited an intermediate type of virulence, and the same is true of 
other strains. However, one geographic region or even a locality is 
not to be considered inhabited by a single strain type. Two widely 
divergent strains have been studied from the saine pea region in 
Washington. Attempts to build up the yirulence of the weaker 
strain (la) by repeated reisolation and rcinoculation have failed. 
The strains from Maryland on the opposite coast of the United States 
showed simihir difl’orences in degree of pathogenicity and so with 
other regions. Strains both more and less virulent than the original 
4b culture were obtained from the same bed of Wisconsin soil, using 
monoconidial lines. Thus a locality or region may be dominated by 
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a strain type but not restricted to that type. This is to be expected 
in view of the dissociating nature of the fungus, and the fact that it 
is seed borne { 16 ). 

Duplicate inoculations of all trials have been practically identical 
in their pathogenesis, thereby vouching for the technic employed. 



Figure 6 * -Comparison of the number of days required to obtain a 5U percent killing of plants with segment 
cultures (variants) from monoconidlal parent cultures of wilt strain 4b. 


It has occurred h) the writer that although equal amounts of com- 
meal sand were inoculated with each strain, difiFerent growth rates 
upon the medium might result in different amounts of fungus being 
added to the soil, and that the greater virulence was a direct corre¬ 
lation of a higher concentration of fungus inoculum and not an 
expression of fungal potency. Cultural characteristics of the strains 
are discussed elsewhere; it suffices to state here that no direct corre¬ 
lation has been encountered between virulence and growth, in fact 
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some of the fastest and most profuse growers possess the least viru¬ 
lence. Correlation with other cultural characters are discussed later 
in this paper. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE PEA-WILT FUSARIUM 

In the original description of Fusarium orthoceras var. pisi it was 
noted that cultures of the fungus showed divergence among themselves 
especially in respect to pigmentation. In fact one agreed closely 
with F. conglutinanSy the cabbage-yellows organism (14)* Linford, 
however, reports no comparative study of different isolations. It was 
deemed opportune, therefore, to parallel the trials of comparative 
pathogenicities with some observations upon culture characters of the 
strains. 

At the outset it was realized that the building up of a mass of data 
upon characters of growth in artificial culture could only have limited 
value in the absolute sense because of the inconstancy of colony type, 
even where single-spore lines of the fungus were employed. It was 
hoped, however, to bring out relative differences between strains 
which might be correlated with results from the pathogenicity trials. 

The strains varied somewhat among themselves in respect to several 
cultural characters. Perhaps the most conspicuous of these was 
variability in the capacity for the production of color. Differences in 
type of mycelial growth, whether flat and sparse, or aerial and abun¬ 
dant, were encountered as well as differences in colony margin, rates of 
growth, staling, and sporulation. Be(*ause of the inconstancy of char¬ 
acters within a given stock culture of a strain, it seemed desirable, if 
not necessary, to confine the study to single-spore lines. Accordingly, 
a number of monoconidial lines were obtained for each strain. Most 
of these in each case were of the gross parent type,while others diverged 
from the original in colony characters. Representatives of the ma¬ 
jority type (in every case these were also representative of the original 
culture) were used in the (*omparison of strains recorded in table 5. 
Reisolates from the pathogenicity trials, discussed earlier in this 
paper, conformed in general to these types, particularly in respect to 
pigmentation. 

Table 5.—Comparison of the cultural characters of single-spore lines of the 16 
strains of the wilt fungus, grown in Petri dishes upon aliquots of 5 percent potato- 
dextrose agar 

[All data was taken 35 days following inoculation] 

Pigmentation of— 

Medium 

White_ 

Auburn**... .. 

Dark Penlla purple. 

Dark Corinthian purple.- _ 

Walnut brown.. 

Dark PeriUa purple.. 


Ecru drab. 

Hessian brown,.-.. 

Light pinkish cinnamon... 

Dark Corinthian purple_ 

Corinthian red purple. 

Dark Corinthian purple- 

_do. 

® (~) indicates no conspicuous sectoring, (+) slight, and (-1-I-) moderate. 

^ Ridqway, R. color sTANbABDS AND COLOR NOMXNCLATUBS. 43 p., iUus. Washington, D.O. 1912. 


Hyphae 

White. 

Do. 

Maroon. 

White. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oray-white. 

White. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Strain of wilt Aerial mycelium 


la.- — Scant 

lb . 4- Abundant. 

2a- . .... 4 Moderate-- 

2b. _ . 4- _do.. 

2c- ++ _do.. 

3a.- -f* -- do.. -- _ 

4a.. 4* ...do. 

4b. 4" do.— 

4c-_. — .4bundant. 

6a—. — Moderate. 

6b. — Abundant. 

fia.. ~ Modeiwke. 

7a. + Abundant-. 

7b. + . ...do. 

7c. 4- Moderate. 
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Six single-spore lines from la, 2a, 4b, 4c, 5b, and 7b, typifying the 
types most divergent as to cultural and virulent qualities, were se¬ 
lected for further comparisons. A study of these on modified Czapek^s 
medium, using glucose and pectin, respectively, as sources of carbon, 
was made at five constant temperatures. The results are represented 
in figure 7. Since the curve for 4c. so closely coincided with that for 
4b no attempt was made to differentiate between them on the chart. 
Distinct dififerences in the rates of growth are illustrated between such 



extremes as la and 2a, depending upon the medium, but the tempera¬ 
ture characteristics reported by Jjinford { 14 ) in his original description 
of the fungus wore found to hold in general for all types. As a result 
no wide differences in strain-disease relationships are to be expected 
m regard to temperature. 

These six monoconidial lines and the oiganisms causing Fusarium 
wilts of aster {F. conglutinans var. ccdlistepki Beach), beet (F, conglu- 
hnans var. hetae Stewart), celery {Fusarium sp.), cowpea {F. trachei- 
philum (Ei. I'. S.) Wr.), and watermelon (F. niveum E. F. S.), were 
used in other coi^arative studies. The cabbage-yellows pathogene 
{r. conglutinans Wr.) was also included, but a portion of the results 
were discarded because of bacterial contamination. This fungus 
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however has in other series agreed closely in reaction with its varieties. 
A modified Czapek^s medium was used.® To this a carbohydrate was 
added in sufficient quantity to give a final concentration oi 5 percent. 
The solution of the carbohydrate was sterilized separately in the 
autoclave and added to the medium at the time the plates were poured. 
At the same time the reaction of the final medium was adjusted 
to pH 6 except in the case of xylose, xylan, and pectin. All Petri 
dishes were poured to an approximate depth of three fourths of a 
centimeter to eliminate the growth diflerences sometimes experienced 
on thin agar plates (4), and inoculated in duplicate. Comparable 
bits of aerial mycelium were taken for this purpose from cultures of 
the same age on the same medium and the series run at a temperature 
of 21.5° to 22.5° O. for a period of 5 weeks. 

The very close similarity of duplicate cultures throughout the 
experiment served to emphasize the significance of strain and carbon- 
source ditferences. Within a week after the media w^ere inoculated 
striking differences in ])igmcntation became apparent. Color as 
expressed in this series varied in three important respects, namely, (1) 
rate of appearance, (2) intensity, and (8) shade. Table fi shows the rel¬ 
ative intensity and rate of color formation at the end of 10 and 30 days. 
Based upon results up to the time the fungus growth had completely 
filled the Petri dish, the fungi could be separated into two distinct 
gr()uj)s, the pigment producers and nonpigment types. At all times dif¬ 
ferences in relative intensity as well as in shade of color were apparent 
between strains of the pea-wilt FusariurUf for example 2a, 4b, and 7b. 

Table 6 . —Comparison of the ability of certain vascular Fusana to produce pig¬ 
mentation upon a synthetic agar medium in 10 and SO days, employing 5 percent 
concentrations of different carbon sources 


(\)l()rof iiiediinn “ indicated 


Funpus culture 

1 Itoin 

Xj lose 

j Arabia- 

Arabaii 

Pectin 

Oalac- 

(ilueose 




osc 


lose 


It 10 du>s.-. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

F. orttiocrran var pist J:i6 

|{ 30 days. . 
jl Quality. 

Trace 

1 

Trace 

0 

2 


202 

7L1 

SAS 

0 

56LJ2 

0L12 


no days... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

F. orthoceran vnr pm 2b2-- .. 

{30 day^s... 
iQualily... 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 

2 

3U9 

SOLO 

8J9 

0 

60T>6 

60L12 


nodays... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

F orthoreras vi\T pm4h].. .. 

{30 days_ 

1 Quality... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

OKU 

0 

0 

71^ 

56L12 


no da>s_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

F orthoceras var. pisi 4(‘4_ 

^30 days... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 


IQuality. - 

2T>2 

7L1 

0 

0 

7L4 

(«•) 

F orthoceran var pisi 5b3 

ho days. .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^30 days... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 


1 Quality. - 

3F10 

oou 

0 

0 

6J12 

SJ12 

F. orthoceras v^ar pisi 7i)6 

no day.s... 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

^30 days... 
(Quality.. 

0 

3 

1 

0 

3 

SOLO 

3 

.SOLO 


2KK 

,WL12 

8A6 j 

0 

F. conglutmans var callisfephi. 

no da>s... 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^30 days... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 Quality.- 

0 

SH9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

F. conglutinans var. hetae .., 

10 days_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

{30 days_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


IQuality.-- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fusarium sp. causing celery 
wilt. 

flO days. .. 
<30 days_ 

1 


0 

0 

2 

1 

1 


Trace 

0 

2 

2 

(Quality_ 


0 

47L11 

SR4 

F. tracheiphilum . 

(10 days.... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

<30 days_ 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 


(Quality... 

_ 

46J5 

0 

0 

47L11 

56Lg 


[10 days.— 

<30 days_ 

(Quality_ 

6 


0 

0 

J 

1 

F. nipeum . 

0 


Trace. 

0 

1 

1 




0 

46J7 

46J7 

— 






* The numerals indicate a measure of relative intensity; for “quality" see Maere, A., and Paul, M. B. (tS ). 

• Lost. 


“ MgSO, 0.5 g; KSH 4 PO 4 ,1 g; KOI, 0.6 g; FeSOi, trace; asparagine, 1 g; agar, 20 g; HjO, 1 liter. 
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Table 6. —Comparison of the ability of certain vascular Fusaria to produce pig¬ 
mentation upon a synthetic agar medium in 10 and 30 days employing 5 percent 
concentrations of different carbon sources —Continued 





Color of medium « 

indicated 


Fungus culture 

Item 

Dextrin 

Lactose 

Saccha¬ 

rose 

Maltose 

Maniiite 


110 days... _ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


t3()days.- 

2 

0 

2 

3 

3 


iQuality 

r>r)L12 

0 

6L12 

60L12 

,561.12 


j 10 days . 

2 

0 

1 

3 

3 

F orthoceras var pm 2b2 - 

{30 days- - 

4 

Trace 

3 

4 

4 


66T.fi 


66L12 

661.6 

56L6 


(10 days... 

1 i 

0 

1 

0 

2 

F. orthoceruH var. pm 4bl- 
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An examination was made of coloration in the steles of wilted 
plants grown upon the different strain inoculations to see if any 
relation was borne out between pigment production on artificial media 
and that where natural vascdilar discoloration occurred in diseased 
plants. There seemed to be no rule in this respect for the plants 
examined, either as to intensity or quality of color. 

Attempts were also made to correlate pigmentation and virulence, 
since culture studies exhibited such pronounced differences in respect 
to the former. Strain la, of lowest virulence, produced no pigment as 
a rule except after long periods of time on rich carbohydrate media; 
7b, exhibiting as high virulence as any strain collected, vied with 2a 
in rapidity and intensity of pigmentation; 2a exhibited both low and 
high virulence in various tests, but the single-spore line used here 
proved to possess a virulence ranking with 7b; 4c, intermediate in 
degree of virulence, was a poor pigment former, whereas 4b of a 
similar virulence rating yielded pigment more rapidly than 4c or la, 
but slower than 2a or 7b; 5b failed most conspicuously in the 
attempted correlation, but both Illinois strains, 5a and 5b, were also 
markedly different from all the other strains of the fungus in the shade 
of color when pigmentation did occur. On these high-sugar media the 
color with all strains was usually of varying intensities of an orange to 
purple red, except for 5a and 5b which were on the order of a ydlow 
to pink, light brown. When the strains are grouped into classes 
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according to rate of pigment formation, some manner of correlation 
between pigmentation and high vii-ulence maj be noted in a general 
way. However, pathogenicity trials in which color and noncolor 
variants of the same single-spore parent were compared, yielded no 
cohsistent data. The extremes in pigmentation of comparable cul- 
tur(>is from a veiy dark almost-black maroon to pure white ^ave the 
impression at times that different species rather than strains of a 
single variety were being studied. All the intensities (though not 
shades) of pigmentation found between the vascular Fusaria cultured 
were surpassed by the range of intensities within F. ortkoceras var. 
jyisi. 

It has been observed {4) that the pH value as well as a high car¬ 
bohydrate content of the medium, may influence pigmentation. At 
the conclusion of this experiment a "rough approximation of the 
pH value was obtained by applying a drop of indicator to the agar 
of the Petri dish. Where i)igmentation prevented a direct reading in 
this manner, a small piece of white filter paper was first pressed upon 
the agar and the indicator plac(‘d upon the paper. With all six strains 
and on all carbon sources used except pectin, the final pH value was 
found to be in the neighborhood of 3 to 5. The pectin medium, on the 
other hand, although most acid to start with, ended in every case on 
the alkaline side with a pH value of about 8. No pigment was formed 
in this medium, the light-brown color imparted by the pectin per¬ 
sisting throughout. Whether pigmentation in the cases of strains 2a 
and 7b could be correlated with a more rapid development of acidity in 
the medium is not known inasmuch as the pH readings were taken 
only at the beginning and corndusion of the experiment. 

The fungi other than Fumriuni orthoceras var. compared 
similarly among themselves and with the pea-wilt fungus in most 
respects. The parasites of cowpea and celeiy, and next, watermelon, 
produced more pigment than did the varieties of F. conglutinans, but 
no more than (jertain strains of the pea fungus. Pigmentation of 
these species tended to be more on the purple than on the red side. 
The pH values were also of the same order in most instances where 
read. 

Measurements of radial growth were taken on all plates at 2-day 
intervals. Duplicate plates showed marked uniformity, for the most 
part, not varying more than 1 or 2 mm in diameter. Differences in 
rate of growth between some strains of the pea-wilt fungus were 
exaggerated on certain carbon sources, as, for instance, on galactose, 
while in other cases, exemplified by the pectin medium, the differ¬ 
ences were small, not exceeding 10 mm of diameter growth. The 
relative rates of growth varied somewhat with the medium, but 
strains la and 7b were generally the most rapid in radial growth, while 
2a and 4b were usually among the slowest. Greatest radial growths 
of any of the fungi studied were exhibited by the celery and cowpea 
parasites. 

The relative amounts of growth often bore no correlation to radial 
development of the mycelium. Because of the lack of direct means 
of comparing cultures in this respect, an arbitrary standard of classi¬ 
fication was set up through the use of plate colonies representative of 
10 classes of growth occurring in the experiment. Although the 
basis for the 10 classes is largely an evaluation of abundance of aerial 
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mycelium, the density and other growth characters have also been 
taken into account. All colonies were compared in this manner after 
10 days and at the end of 30 days. Inasmuch as the ratings were 
relatively constant throughout the period of growth, only those 
recorded after 30 days are given in table 7. Strains of the pea 
FusariuiUy it is noted, produced the least growth as a rule on xylose, 
xylan, and arabinose, exhibited various degrees of preference for 
araban, gaIa(‘tose, glucose, dextrin and sucrose, and did uniformly 
well on pectin, lactose, maltose, and rnannite. Figure 8, photo¬ 
graphed at the time the observations in table 7 were recorded, shows 
all the fungi used in the experiments grown on a medium containing 
sucrose as the carbon source. Differences in growth between the 
fungi are evident, but these differences for the most part are no 
greater than those within the strain range of the pea-wilt fungus. 


Table 7. —Comparison of the relative amounts of growth produced hy certain vascular 
Fusaria in HO days upon a synthetic-agar medium employing 5 percent concentra¬ 
tions of different carbon sources 

[Three fourths of a centimeter tfnckiiess of agar was use<l in each plate and the tenji>oratures maintained at 


21 5 ° 


Fungus culture 


F orthoceras var. pist la5. 

F. orthoceras var. ptsi 2a2.- 

F. orthoceras \nr pm 4bl. 

F orthocfras xnr 4c4. 

F orfhoceras var ptsi .5i)3. 

F. orfhoceras var. pisi 71)5. 

F. conglutnians var callntepin 
F. congluttnans var. hetae . _. 
Fusartum .sp. earning celery w ill- . 

F trocheiphilum .- . 

F’niveum _ . __ 


22 r)° C 


Growth on indicated medium as evaluated by an 
arbitrary numerical standard 
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In comparing the growth characters the phenomenon of spiral 
colony development was observed in many cases, especially during 
the early stages of growth. Where present, the spiral was recorded 
as having either a clockwise or counterclockwise direction. This 
feature was particularly conspicuous upon lactose and xylan, and 
moderately so on mannite, pectin, galactose, and maltose. A record 
of the phenomenon in these cases is found in table 8. 

Table 8. —Occurrence and direction of spiral colony development of monoconidial 
lines of the pea-wilt fungus upon different carbon sources 

((3 indicates clockwise and A counterclockwise growth] 


Growth on type of medium indicated 
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There appears to be uniformity among these single-spore lines in 
regard to the direction of spiraling, but this uniformity was not 
observed in the various other fungal species and varieties in the experi- 



I 8. “Vftscular Fumria grown on a modification of Czapek’s medium, containing sucrose as a source of 

carbon: A, 4bl; B, 2a2; C, la6; D, 7h5; E, 6b3; F, 4c4. All these are monoconidial cultures of F. orthoceras 
^ var. hetaet II, F. cortgltUimns var. callixUphi: I, F. congliUinan*: J^ F. niveum; 

* ^^Jicheiphilum: L, Fusarium sp. from celery. Note the range of colony character among the strains 
01 jr. orthoceras var. pisi, in comparison with the range of ail the vascular Fusaria shown. 

ment, regardless of the carbon source. The wilt strains acted as a 
unit whore pronounced spiraling did occur, turning mostly in a clock¬ 
wise direction except on galactose, where the direction was counter¬ 
clockwise. Why this form of growth should have occurred is not clear. 
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No attempt was made to compare the fungi as to microscopic char¬ 
acters, but an examination of all plates was made to determine the 
kind and relative abundance of spore types. The wilt fungus is 
notably ( 14 ) p(>or sporulator and as a rule little difference was found 
between strains. Very few macroconidia were observed on any of the 
media. Microconidia were produced sparingly by 5b and 7b, and to a 
less extent by 2a on sucrose, maltose, lactose, arabinose, and mannite. 
Chlamydospores were usually abundant, particularly on pectin. 
Those media poor in chlamydosporc formation-- xylose, galatose, and 

f :lucose—were also poor in all types of sporulation. Among the other 
ungi, Fusarium vonglutinans var. callistephi and F, tracheipMlum were 
the most profuse sporulators, both as regards microconidia and 
macroconidia, exceeding all vascular Fusaria studied in that respect. 

It appears that the vascular Fusaria utilize a wide range of carbo¬ 
hydrate sources, but do least well upon the pentoses, xylose and 
arabinose. This is in direct contrast to certain cortical Fusaria 
which have a preference for the pentoses (6*). All seemed to do 
uniformly well upon pectin, especially after growth had proceeded far 
enough to counteract the high acidity of the medium. High concentra¬ 
tions of carbohydrate were used to accentuate color differences (4)y 
and the data are therefore not exactly comparable to similar studies of 
this sort. However, the set-up given by Fahmy (9) in his work upon 
F, vasinfectum^ was duplicated in another experiment, and comparable 
results were obtained. He found that the best growth of the cotton- 
wilt fungus occurred on glucose, galactose, sucrose, starch, and lactose 
in the order named. 

DISCUSSION 

Variability in rnonoconidial cultures of the Fu^saria has been 
repeatedly observed. The genus Fusarium in fact contains some of the 
most outstanding instances of variation in colony character to be 
obtained through the use of single-spore methods (12). Brown (5) 
and recently Leonian (IS) found, through the study of sectors from 
rnonoconidial parents, that cultural variability is accompanied by a 
different pathogenesis, usually in the form of a higher or lower 
virulence. In a survey of some 40 strains of F. fructigeuum Fries, 
mostly saltan ts. Brown reported a wide range of cultural and virulence 
variability, and noted that the mycelial types were usually the more 
pathogenic. It was his conclusion that there should be a reduction in 
the number of species recognized on the basis that many specific 
names are applied to the variants of a species. Leonian compared the 
I)athogenicities of a large collection of variants obtained from mono- 
conidial cultures of F. monUijorme Sheldon. All degrees of virulence 
were encountered but there appeared to be no rule or order in the 
behavior of the dissocianis, and it proved to be impossible to definitely 
correlate virulence with colony character. 

All evidence from studies upon variation in fungi illustrate the 
hazard of using single-spore cultures in the study of a species exhibiting 
variation, unless large numbers of rnonoconidial cultures are employed. 
Otherwise only a single component of the species characters may be 
observed. Accordingly in these studies numbers of rnonoconidial 
lines were obtained for each strain, and from all of these types were 
chosen representatives of the species as obtained. In a portion of the 
pathogenicity studies the difficulty was obviated by using gross 
cultures. 
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The investigations reported here on Fusarium orthoceras var. pisi 
have yielded results somewhat comparable to those discussed above. 
Differences in colony character were at once apparent between original 
isolations of the fungus from different regions and localities. Dif¬ 
ferences of the same order between monoconidial lines were found. 
Moreover, within a given monoconidial line it was possible to as¬ 
semble, through the phenomenon of dissociation, a group of cultures 
almost representative of the range in colony type and virulence ex¬ 
hibited by the entire group of strains. Thus a monoconidial parent 
has been shown in certain instances by its dissociants to possess the 
potentialities of most of the types of colony character and virulence 
of the 15 strains studied. It seemed that the careful selection of two or 
three parents would yield the entire range of strain differences. These 
variations, although wide, are considered within reasonable species 
limits. The variability in pathogenesis is always in respect to virulence 
upon susceptible varieties and bears no absolute correlation to the 
types of cultural variability. No resistant variety has been found 
susceptible to any culture, nor has any susceptible variety proven to 
be resistant to a fungal strain. 

The occurrence of variability in the pea-wilt fungus again raises 
the question of strain origin. In addition to the variation within 
species, the very close interrelationship of the vascular Fusaria has 
suggested the operation of a sexual stage in nature resulting in the 
group of vascular parasites, or at least accounting for the variability 
in the specific groups, as segregants. Not to overlook the possibility 
that such a combination might be effected in artificial culture, the 
entire range of strains colh'cted of the wilt fungus were planted side 
by side in difl’ereiit combinations on agar plates using different 
media. Other Fusaria, including strains of (Hbherella saubinetii 
(Mont.) Sacc. and G. morrUlJormis (Sheldon) Wineland were also 
employ(‘d. These trials, although only superficial, gave negative 
results, but it still does not seem illogical that sexual fusions cither 
occur now in nature producing a diversity of closely allied forms, or 
did occur, leaving a large assortment of segregants. So nearly, in 
fact, do soiiK* of the vascular Fusaria resemble one another, that it 
would se(»m that several evolved merely as variants or segregants in 
respect to pathogenicity. The Fusaria concerned in cabbage yellows, 
aster wilt, and beet wilt, for example, are readily distinguishable only 
by their parasitic properties, w^hich, however, are sharply defined. 
These organisms have been termed respectively F. congluiinans, 
F. congluiwans var. callistephi, and F. conghtinans var. betae. The 
pea-wilt fungus, althougli maned F. orthoceras var. ^nsi includes 
within its range strains or variants which so overlap in colony char¬ 
acter those of the above fungi as to be practically indistinguishable 
from them, except in pathogenesis w^hich is again extremely clear cut. 
The only satisfactory means the pathologist has in differentiating 
between these four parasites (and possibly certain others) is upon 
the basis of parasitism, a quality wliich may logically be recorded in 
the varietal name of the fungus. In the same way other of the vas¬ 
cular Fusaria seem to be evolved from a group type with overlapping 
characters, and pathogenesis again effects the positive differentiation. 
There are obviously dangers attending to investing pathogenesis 
with specific ranking in mycologic nomenclature, but the pathogenic 
qualities are of great practical value in varietal delimitation. No 
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cross-inoculation trials between the vascular Fusaria and their various 
hosts have been successful. For the most part they are confined to one 
host species, and when fungal variations in pathogenicity have occurred, 
it involved varieties of the host species rather than new hosts. 

Lacking knowledge of a sexual phase in the life histories of certain 
fungi, other explanations have been advanced to account for the 
variability displayed by the Fungi Imperfecti. Leonian (13) obvi¬ 
ated the need of explaining the niechanism of variability by stating 
that dissociation is a phenomenon whereby a given organism traces 
the sphere of variability of the species, and it is therefore a highly 
natural and normal behavior. But even in this light a mechanism 
must operate in the appearance of the sudden change in a part of a 
colony where another phase of the species character comes into prom¬ 
inence. Brierley (f, 2) has proposed, while holding that the species in 
nature is of a collective kind, a mixochimaera theory in explanation 
of dissociation. Recently Hansen and Smith (10) have presented 
experimental data in support of this theory which they term *4ietero- 
caryosis,^^ based upon nuclear assortment as a result of hyphal anasto¬ 
mosis. That anastomosis is of widespread occurrence among fungi 
is now an accepted fact, and also that not only unicellular spores but 
also hyphal cells may be multinuclcate. The nuclei of these cells are 
not presumed to be genetically identical. Upon this basis Hansen 
and Smith postulate that a hyphal fusion gives rise to a new nuclear 
complex without nuclear fusion, and that the division of such cells 
yields units containing different nuclear assortments. It is the assort¬ 
ment of nuclei present in the cells of mycelium that they consider 
responsible for the thallus character, consequently where hyphal 
fusions occur in the fungal colony and subsequent cell division gives 
rise to a different nuclear assortment, a sector or variation originates. 
The occurrence of a multiruicleate condition of unicellular spores 
accounts for the perpetuation in monoconidial lines of a diverse 
nuclear content. This theory of heterocaryosis provides a conven¬ 
ient explanation for most variation phenomena observed in the imper¬ 
fect fungi where the spores contain two or more nuclei. The instances 
of variation in F. orthoceras var. pisiy with which this paper deals, 
might be explained under this theory. In those strains of relative 
stability, in regard to sectoring, such as la, the nuclei of the multi- 
nucleate hyphal cells may be considered largely of one kind. Unstable 
strains on the other hand may have a diverse assortment of nuclei. 
Thus variants might be expected to appear following anastomosis 
and nuclear reassqrtment (10)y or as a result of spores being cut off 
bearing a change in the ratio of nuclear type or number (7), or fol¬ 
lowing mycelial growth from a hyphal cell which did not get its proper 
quota of kind and number of nuclei. It would seem that convincing 
proof or disproof of the hypothesis might be obtained through an 
analytical study of the ascosporic cultures of those Gibberella species 
containing marked variation in the Fusarium stages. By this means 
thalli of a unicellular, uninucleate origin would be available for 
cither study of the analysis or synthesis of dissociating colonies. 

It appears, however, irrespective of the mode of strain origin, that 
there is a well-defined constancy in the kind of pathogenicity obtained 
with all strains of the pea-wilt Fusariumy and that the variability of 
the fungus is expressed in colony character and to some extent in 
virulence. 
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SUMMARY 

Fifteen strains of Fumrium orthoceras var. pisi^ the fungus causing 
pea wilt, were collected from eight States anci compared in respect to 
pathogenicity and culture characters. 

No evidence was found suggesting that different strains of the wilt 
fungus vary in host specialization. 

Although all strains possessed the same kind of pathogenesis when 
tested upon a standard group of pea varieties, they varied somewhat 
in regard to the degree of pathogenesis. 

All strains were arbitrarily grouped according to virulence. The 
differences in virulence wore generally not extreme, but were en¬ 
countered frequently both between monoconidial lines of a strain 
and between strains. 

A comparison of monoconidial cultures representative of the straiii 
types was marked by a wide range of variation in colony character! 
()n the other hand comiiarison of the pea-wilt fungus with other vas¬ 
cular Fusaria showed a striking general similarity and overlapping of 
characters. 

Type strains of the pea-wilt organism exhibited the same general 
temperature requirements upon artificial media and have a common 
optimum range for maximum radial growth upon agar plates. 

Pronounced differences occurring on the same medium between 
different strains and between variants from the same single-spored 
parent thallus were recorded in respect to quality, intensity, rate of 
pigmentation of the medium, and other characters. 

Fusarimn orthoceras var. pisi and otlier vascular Fusaria studied, 
showed a wide (Uirbon source preference, growing well on all media 
tried except the pentoses, xylose and arabinose. Strain differences 
were brought out to some extent upon these media. 

Variation as it occurs in Fumrium orf/towas var. seems to fluc¬ 
tuate within tyi)e limits defined on the one hand by certain general 
culture characteristics and on the other hand by a rather specific 
behavior in respect to pathogenicitv. 

No strain encountered was considered sufficiently divergent in type 
from the rest to justify the creation of new' nomenclature. Indeed, 
it would rather seem advantageous to simplify the existing nomen- 
clatur(» of the vasiuilar Fusaria by a condensation under one species 
name of those parasites, the culture characters of which so overlap 
as to make ordinary mycological methods inadecpiate in their differ¬ 
entiation, distinguishing such parasites by varietal names based upon 
host pathogenesis. 
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INHERITANCE OF REACTION OF WHEAT TO PHYSIO¬ 
LOGIC FORMS OF TILLETIA LEVIS AND T. TRITICI ‘ 


By W 1 LI.IAM K. Smith * 

Fonriorly agents Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases^ Bureau of Plant Indusiryt 
United States Department of Agriculture 


INTRODUCTION 

Recent studies throughout the main wheat-growing regions of the 
world have doinonstrated the existence of numerous physiologic forms 
within TiUeiia lens Kuelm and T. tritici (Bjerk.) Wint., the two 
species of fungi causing bunt in wheat.^ The presence of these forms 
makes the study of inheritance of resistance m wheat crosses some¬ 
what more com])]icated than previously. 

When the situation is considered from the economic point of view, 
it is ap])arent that in regions in which numerous forms are present 
the breeding of varieties resistant to bunt and desirable in other 
resjiects can now proceed wdth more assurance of success. Consid¬ 
eration, however, should be riven to the fact that hybridization be¬ 
tween physiologic forms and the possible production of new forms 
have been demonstrated {11).* In the Pacific Nortlwest only one 
form of TUIetia tritici was knovm to be present prior to 1918. Recent 
surveys {IS) have shown that physiologic forms of T. levis and new* 
forms of T. tritici are now widespread throughout the w'heat-growing 
portions of this area. Ileald and George (77) have shown that seed 
treatment with various fungicides, effective elsewhere, is of limited 
value for winter wheat in this area. Moreover, some varieties that 
an* resistant when inoculated with the smut prevalent a decade ago 
are veiy susceptible to some of tlio recent forms. A promising method 
of coping with this condition lies in the production of now varieties 
r(‘sistant to these fungi and possessing other desirable qualities. 
Progr(*ss can be made more rapialy in this undertaking when the mode 
of inlieritamn of reaction to bunt in various varietal crosses is known. 


PREVIOUS WORK 

Earlier studies on the genetics of reaction to bunt have been 
reviewed by Briggs (2) and need not be considered here in detail; 
only the more pertinent features w ill be mentioned. 

In all the investigations reported, the rough-spored species, TUIetia 
triticiy lias been used as the inoculum. Gaines {12, 13) and Gaines 


\ Kecpivod for publication Mar. 20, lO:},!; issued August, 1933. Cooperative inve.stigations by the 
Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
the W'sshingtou Agricultural Experiment Station. Scientidc Paper no. 222, College of Agriculture and 
Exiwrlment Station, State College of W^ashington. 

» The writer is indebted to Dr. F. D. Ueald, head of the Department of Plant Pathology, State Collefe 
of Washington, for suggestions regarding the manuscript; to Dr. K. F. Gaines, professor of genetics. State 
ColloKe of W''a3hington, for suggestions and criticisms in the course of the study; and to members of the 
Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, U S. Department of Agricultiu'e, for 
suggestions arising from a oritloal r^ing of the manuscript. 

4 « . sjiecles of Tilletia infecting wheat was difwove-red recently in India (il). 
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and Singleton (Z^) found that in the inheritance of reaction to bunt 
in the crosses studied many factors were concerned, the number of 
which could not be determined except in a cross between Marquis and 
Turkey in which a 2-factor difference was indicated. In some crosses, 
resistance was inherited as a recessive. In two crosses, well-defined 
transgressive segregation occurred, some of the progenies being more 
resistant and others more susceptible tlian the parents. 

Briggs {2) studied the inheritance of reaction to bunt in hybrids 
between three susceptible wheats and two wheats (Martin and Hussar) 
which are resistant to the physiologic form of bunt used in the inves¬ 
tigations at the California Agricultural Experiment Station. It was 
shown that resistance behaves as a dominant in inheritance in these 
crosses. A single main factor was found to govern the resistance of 
Martin, whereas Hussar was found to differ from the susceptible 
wheats by at least two dominant factors, one of which is the same as 
the factor in Martin. The expression of a second factor is described 
in a recent publication (4). uliite Odessa, another variety resistant 
to the form of bunt used in the experiments of Briggs, has been found 
(5) to differ from susceptible wheats by one main dominant factor. 
Briggs {6) has also shown that Banner Berkeley carries the same 
factor for resistance as Martin. 

In Germany a number of crosses between spring and winter wheats 
were investigated for reaction to bunt by Knorr {19). His results 
indicated that resistance was inlieritCKi as a recessive; the number of 
factors involved could not be determined. In crosses between winter 
wheats, Giesecke {15) concluded that resistance wiis recessive and that 
multiple factors were responsible for the results ol)tained. Trans¬ 
gressive segregation was found in a cross betw'een two moderately 
susceptible wheats. 

Because the presence of physiologic forms in the two species of 
fungi causing bunt was discovered only recently, no studies on the 
reaction of progenies of a cross to different forms have as yet been 
described; nor have investigations been reported on the inheritance 
of reaction to TilUtia levis.^ Consideration was given to these phases 
in the investigation rejiorted herein. 

MATERIALS 

Hope {Triticum vulgare^ Vill.) (C. I. 8178)^ a spring wdieat, was 
one of the parents in all crosses tested in this study. It is described 
by Clark and Ausemus (7), and McFadden {20) discusses its agronomic 
qualities. Of the other parents, Jenkin {T. compactum Host) (C. I. 
5177) was the only spring wheat; it is described by Clark, Martin, and 
Ball {9). Wliite Odessa (C. I. 4651) and Ridit (C. I. 0703), varieties 
of T. vulgare^ were the winter-wheat parents; both are described by 
Tisdale ct al. {24), and additional data on Ridit are presented by 
Clark, Love, and Parker {8). 

Three so-called physiologic forms of Tilletia iritici (T-1, T~2, T-3) 
and two forms of T. levis (L 4, Ij“ 5) were used in the tests. These 
forms were isolated from collections of bunt made in various parts of 


* Since this manuscript was completed, the reactions of two crosses to two collections of TilUtia levU and two 
of T. tritid have been described (7). 

• According to the rules of botanical nomenclature the name of this species is Trili^um aedUmm, but as T, 
vutgare is in general use among agronomists, the writer gives preference to that form. 

^ Accession number of the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases. 
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the Pacific Northwest and were obtained by culturing on differential 
hosts. The reaction of some of the parental varieties to these forms 
can be shown in the results of a rod-row test made in 1929, the results 
of which are in close agreement with those of a similar test made in 
1930. In both seasons, environmental conditions were very favorable 
for infection, as evidenced by high percentages of bunt on the suscepti¬ 
ble varieties. The results of the test made in 1929 are presented in 
table 1. 

Table 1 . —Reaction of varieties of wheat to three forms of TiUetia iritici and two 

forms of T. leviSf 19£9 





1 Percentage of wheat attacked by indi- 





cated form of bimt 


Variety 


C I No. 

T tritlci 

T levis 




T-1 

T 2 

T 3 

j L-4 

L-5 

Hybrid rjH . 


4512 

(Ms 

83 

90 

84 

90 

Turkey.... . 


r>175 

(i 

86 

2 

71 

72 

Albit . . 


827.5 

0 

7,5 

77 

44 

0 

Marlin. -. 


am 

0 

19 

71 

.51 

0 

Hussar..- .. . 

. 

4843 

0 

2.5 

0 

39 

0 

Ridit. 


nrm 

0 

2 

0 

6 

3 

Hupe (fall stjwio 


8178 

51 

60 

42 

53 

78 

Uojie (sfiring sown) . . 


HI 78 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Jenklu (siirinp sown) . . 


M77 i 

U2 

78 

73 

58 

56 


In table 1 the five physiologic forms of TiUetia are clearly differenti¬ 
ated on the two winter wlieats, Martin and Hussar. T-2 caused 25 
percent of bunt on Hussar uiul 19 jiercent on Martin, whereas these 
wheats were smut free when inoculated with T-1. Martin dis¬ 
tinguishes T-l from T- 3. The 25 percent on Hussar with T-2 is in 
sharp contrast to zero with T-3. 

Martin, however, is equally effective as a differential between 
T- 2 and T-3. Bunt developing on Martin (23) after inoculation with 
T -2 is very different from that caused by any other form of the fungus 
under test, T-2 gives rise to smut balls which at maturity are only 
slightly larger than normal ovaries before fertilization; of the spores 
which they contain, some appear mature, but a large proportion have 
unthickened or partly thickened walls and seem to be in various 
stages of dcvelo[)ment. Because of the partly developed smut bulls, 
heads of Martin infected with T- 2 resemble sterile heads in external 
appearance, and can readily be distinguished from heads of this 
variety infected with any of the other four physiologic forms. Mbit, 
Martin, and Hussar serve to differentiate the two forms of TiUetia 
lev is, 

A peculiar condition has been observed in Hope. Prior to the 
growing season of 1929, Hope hod been highly resistant to bunt in tests 
at Pullman, Wash. The winter of 1928-2*9 wras mild, and seeds of 
this variety inoculated with different collections of bunt and sown 
in tlie fall of 1928 produced plants which lived through the winter and 
exhibited at maturity from 42 to 78 percent of bunt. Later trials 
have confirmed the conclusion that Hone, when sown at the norm^ 
seeding time in spring, is resistant to an forms of bunt with wWch it 
has been tested, but when sown in the fall is susceptible. This con¬ 
dition is described in greater detail in another paper (22). 
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METHODS 

The parental material and hybrids were f?rown in the nursery field 
which forms a part of the farm of the State College of Washington. 
The field is divided into tliree parts, and on these a 3-year rotation 
(sweetclover, summer-fallow, cereal nursery) is maintained. The 
summer-fallow is kept free from plant growtli, and thus the possibility 
of the appearance of volunteer grain in the experiments is reduced to 
a minimum. Fi and ¥2 hybrids were protected as much a^ possible 
from bunt infection by treatment with (topper carbonate. 

The necessity of maintaining the physiologic forms of the fungi 
free from contamination is obvious. Judicious selection of a host 
variety for each form has been of much service. For example, from 
the results i)resented in table 1, if inoculum of T-2 were collected 
on Hussar neither T-1 nor T-3 would be present. Similarly, if T~3 
were collected on Martin, neither T-1 nor T-2 would be present, pro¬ 
vided the abnormal smut heads from an infection of this variety by T-2 
were not overlooked. It is recognized that the five forms mentioned 
above may not be pure; some of them may be composites of two or more 
forms or may be heterozygous for pathogenicity. However, in testing 
these forms on various hosts and using inoculum from difl’erent vari¬ 
eties in two growing seasons, there has been no indication of mixture. 

Inoculum of each physiologic form was obtained from selected varie¬ 
ties as soon as the crop had matured. Hybrid seeds were (‘.ounted out 
and arranged for inoculation along with the necessaiy checks. Inoc¬ 
ulation was made by placing a quantity of powdered smut in a glass 
vial with each lot of seeds and shaking vigorously until the seeds ap¬ 
peared well blackened. The excess smut not adhering to the seeds was 
then sifted out. During these operations every precaution was taken 
to prevent the contamination of any form by spores from any other. 

Sowing was done in either rod rows or K-rod rows, the seeds being 
sown approximately 2^, inches apart to facilitate the separation of 
single plants at harvest. Care was taken that all rows and difierent 
parts of each row should be, as far as possible, of the same depth, 
approximately 3 inches. The seed for each experiment was sown on 
the same day, except in one instance when sowing extended over two 
consecutive days. 

It is recognized that in certain parts of the Pacific Northwest at 
the time of fall seeding the surface soil may be heavily contaminated 
with wind-blown spores of Tilletia. By means of spore traps, Heald 
and George (17) in 1910 demonstrated a fall of over 13,000 spores 
per square inch in a period of seven days when the dissemination of 
spores was at its height. Sterilization of the surface soil in the field 
is not practicable and may be undesirable since it may upset the bio¬ 
logical balance in the soil. In spite of this possible source of con¬ 
tamination, no difficulty has been experienced in keeping the forms 
of bunt pure; and there has been ample opportunity in these tests 
for admixtures to become apparent. For example, considering some 
of the varieties listed in table 1, in the series inoculated with T-1, 
any admixture of T-2, T-3, or Lr -4 would smut Albit and Martin; 
likewise, admixture of T-2 or L -4 would smut Hussar. Small per¬ 
centages of bunt would also be apparent on certain varieties in some 
of the other four series and in other wheats not listed in table 1. 
No such infections have been found in tests conducted over a period 
of two years. The absence of contamination may be accounted for 
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by the fact that (1) wind-blown spores were dmost entirely of T-1, 
which does not smut the differential wheats Albit, Martin, and Hussar, 
and (2) all seeds, when planted, carried the maximum spore load, 
which may be in the neighborhood of 150,000 spores per kernel (/&). 

At harvest the data on bunt were recorded by grouping the plants 
according to the proportion of smutty heads. In studios on the inheri¬ 
tance of reaction to bunt, different methods of determining the reaction 
of parents and progenies have been employed. Gaines (f3) separated 
the plants of each row into three piles—bunt free, wliolly bunted, 
and partly bunted—and recorded the number of plants in each. The 
total percentage of bunt in each row was computed by the formula 
aXb \ c^dj in which, in any row: 
a = percentage of bunted heads in the partly bunted plants, 

& = percentage of partly bunted plants, 
c i)ercentage of wholly bunted plants, and 
d = total percentage of bunt. 

Briggs (2) maintained that in a study of inheritance the plant 
sliould be considered as the unit. He separated the plants in each 
row into two piles, bunt free and bunted. The total number of plants 
and the number of bunted plants were recorded and the percentage of 
bunt calculated. A plant was classed as bunted if it showed a 
trace of bunt. Both (liesecke (15) and Knorr (19) have employed 
this method in inlieritance studies. 

In comparing the bunt reaction of different varieties of wheat it 
seems that, while two varieties may have the same proportion of 
plants bunt free, one variety may have consistently a large proportion 
of plants with a trace of bunt, while the other may nave a large 
])roporti()n of the plants wholly bunted. If, under such conditions, 
all ])lants showing any degree of smutting are placed in one group, 
genetic differences in reaction may be concealed. This point is 
illustrated in table 2. 

Table 2. —Distribution of plants among the Jive hunt-percentage groups and per¬ 
centage of bunt in each row of duplicate rows of Hybrid 128 and Martin wheat 
inoculated with physiologic form T~2 and grown in 1930 


Variety 

Hybrid 12S_. . 

Martin_ . 

« Percentage of bunt ii 


Row 

No 



uni her of plants in bunt-percentage 
grouj) indicated 

Total 

number 

of 

Per¬ 
cent¬ 
age of 
bunt in 
row 


29 

.50 

80 

100 

plants 

r, 

0 

1 

2 

20 

28 

79 

3 

1 

0 

3 

26 

33 

! 87 

3 

7 ' 

5 

0 

0 

21 

41 

4 

12 i 

8 

4 

1 

29 

« 37 


, (20X12) + (f»0XH) + (K0X4)+(!()()>M) 

1 row -r—--**«>7 

29 


In the present study the plants in a row were first pulled, then 
sorted into five bunt-percentage groups as follows: 

0 percent—all heads bunt-free. 

20 percent —up to one-third of heads bunted. 

50 percent —one-third to two-thirds of heads bunted. 

SO percent—above two-thirds, but not all, of heads bunted. 

100 percent —all heads bunted. 

A spike which contained both kernels and smut balls was (’onsidered 
smutty. The number of plants in each of the five groups was then 
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counted and recorded. (Computation of the percentage of bunt is 
illustrated in row 299 of table 2; calculation was made to the first 
decimal place in i)ercentages less than 10 and to the nearest whole 
number in those greater than 10. 

It is apparent from table 2 that the number of bunt-free plants in 
the two varieties, Hybrid 128 and Martin, is approximately the same, 
whereas the distribution among the bunt-percentage groups is 
strikingly different. The results with these varieties in 1929 corre¬ 
sponded closely to those obtained in 1930. It is apparent that if, 
in this example, percentage of bunt is based on two groups, bunt- 
free and bunted, the percentage of bunt in the two varieties is approx¬ 
imately the same; with reference to the degree of smutting, however 
(table 2), the percentage of bunt in one variety is api)roximately 
double that in the other. Differences of a similar nature, though 
usually not so marked, have been observed in other va-rieties. It 
would be conceded that these differences between varieties are due 
to differences in reaction. Similar differences would be expected 
between hybrids. It may be advantageous, therefore, in the genetical 
study of reaction to smut, to record the data in such a manner as to 
show the plant distrib\ition with respect to degree of smutting in 
each row as well as the total percentage of smut. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

REACTION OF HOPE X JENKIN TO PHYSIOLOGIC FORMS OF BUNT 

Crosses were made between Hope and Jenkin in 1927, and the first 
generation was grown in 1928. In the spring of 1929 the seeds 
obtained from the Fi plants were spaced 4 to 5 inches ajiart in rows 
18 inches apart to allow for the vigorous development of each plant; 
each F 2 plant consecjuently gave a good yield of seed. Hope, when 
sown in spring, has been resistant to all the physiologic forms of bunt 
used in the tests at Pullman, whereas Jenkin has been susceptible to 
all forms. One of the objects of the present study was to determine 
whether the factors responsible for resistance to any one form were 
the same as those for resistance to any other form. Other phases 
under investigation were (1) the number of factors concerned in the 
inheritance of reaction to various bunt forms in this cross, and (2) the 
relationship, if any, between reaction to bunt and such characters as 
glume color and length of awn. Accordingly, from each of 195 F 2 
plants, three sets of 75 seeds were counted out. In oa(*h of the three 
series a pair of check rows, one of each parent, was included after 
every tenth hybrid row. The first series was inoculated with T-3, 
the second with Ij- 5, and the third with a mixture of T-l, T~2, and 
L-4. Data were recorded in the manner described, and the distri¬ 
bution of progenies and parents, according to their reaction to the 
forms of Tilletia, is shown in table 3 and in figure 1. 

In the study of the reaction of wheat varieties and hybrids to bunt 
it has been observed {14f p. 170) that a given percentage difference 
between two resistant types is much more significant than the same 
percentage difference between two susceptible typos; that, for ex¬ 
ample, a segregate or variety 

which produces an average of 1 percent of bunt is evidently quite different from 
a variety which produces 10 percent, but a variety wliich produces 70 percent 
is not so different from one which produces 80 percent. 
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PERCENTAGE OF BUNT 

tiurRE 1 ~]>istribution among buut-peroentage classes of parental rows and Fj progenies of Hope X 
Jenkln in three series inoculated with different physiologic forms and sown April 6, 1930: A» Series 1, 
inoculated with T-3; B, series 2, inoculated with J-rS; c, series 3, Inoculated with a mixture of T-1, 
1 find Iy"4» 
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Table 3. —Percentage of hunt on 'parents and F3 progenies of Hope X Jenkin 
token inoculated with different physiologic forms and sown on April 6’, 1930 


Parent or 


Fa 


Se¬ 

ries 

No 


Hoihj-- .. 

Jenkin. — 

Ho{)e X Jenkin- 

Hope.-. 

Jenkin,. ... - 

Hoiwj X Jenkin.- 

lIof>e.. - - 

Jenkin 

Hofie X Jenkin_ 


Inoculated 

Numlier of rows in the bunt-percentage class indicated 

Total 















num- 

with form - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1 - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

84.5 

her of 

0 

0 5 

2 

4 5 

8 

12 5 

18 

24. 5 

32 

40 5 

50 

60.5 

72 

rows 

__ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ _ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 



4 

5 












20 

r-3 









5' 

4 

9 

2 

20 


L- 

2 i 

2 

J3 

21 

32 

34 

32 

35 

12 


4 

1 

_ 

192 


j * 

0 

0 

2 











20 

i.-f) , _. .. 










2 

6 

10 

2 

20 


rr 


’3 

' 5 

19 

"is 

34 

'29 

32 

'*28 

13 

11 

1 

_ 

193 

r-l, T-2, and 

{ 4 

*" T 

H 

3 











20 

J 









2 

y 

'9 

”2 

20 

L-4 (mixture) 

i:‘ 


*3 

*15 

21 


25 

'29 

si 

17 ; 

13 

f) 


187 







111 

_ 


In the classification of Gaines and Singleton the differences between 
the class centers, with the exception of the difference between the 
first two classes, (‘onstitute an arithmetical progression in which the 
values increase by 2.5. Other investigators of the inheritance of 
reaction of cereals to the various snmts have grouped hybrid and 
parental rows in classes of 5 or 10 percent of smut. It may be 
desirable, however, in a study of the distribution of hybrid progenies 
and parents in reaction to smut, to arrange the progenies and parental 
rows in classes which are of approximately equal value in resistance 
or susceptibility. 

In the present study (table 3), the first class contains rows showing 
no smut, while for the other classes the class intervals form an arith¬ 
metical progression in wliich the interval of the first is one and that 
of the others increases by one. Such a classification gives some 14 or 
15 classes; if the number of classes is less than these, tendencies in 
distribution may not become apparent. Perhaps the best test of 
the validity of any such method is an examination of the distribution 
of the check rows. Since the parental rows wore distributed in pairs— 
one row of Hope and one of Jenkin—tliroughout the nurser}^ the 
resistant parent was subjected to approximately the same environ¬ 
mental conditions and should show the same fluctuations as the 
susceptible parent. The data in table 3 show that Jenkin fluctuated 
among four classes in each of the three series. A similar situation 
was found in Hope. The reactions ranged through 4 classes in series 
2 and 3 and probably would have ranged through 4 in series 1 if the 
degrees of resistance in the 11 rows showing no bunt had been given. 
Moreover, examination of the reaction of parental rows in table 7 
indicates that the distribution through reaction classes of types inter¬ 
mediate between highly susceptible and higlily resistant, e.g., Wliite 
Odessa, is similar to that found in the extremes as represented by 
Hope and Jenkin in table 3 . 

Figure 1 shows clearly the high resistance of Hope and the high 
susceptibility of Jenkin in each of the throe series. Because of the 
sharply contrasting reactions of the two parents, the nature of the 
segregation of bunt reaction in the F 3 progenies can be more readily 
determined. 

Dominance of either resistance or susceptibility has frequently been 
ascertained from a comparison of the reaction of the Fi hybrids with 
the parents. However, in a segregation involving a number of factor 
pairs, the expression in the Fi plants may be the result of the dom¬ 
inance of resistance in certain factor pairs and the dominance of sus- 
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ceptibility in others. Only by a study of each factor pair can dominance 
be accurately determined. This has not been attempted in the Hope X 
Jenkin cross. However, a comparison of the reaction of the F 3 
progenies with that of the parents (fig. 1 ) gives no indication of the 
dominance of either resistance or susceptibility. 

There is a striking resemblance between the distribution of prog¬ 
enies in each of the three series, a condition which suggests the 
interaction of the same number of factors in each series. Before 
investigating the possible number of factors involved, the three series 
may be compared in more detail. 

it has been mentioned that, of each hybrid progeny, one part was 
inoculated with T-3, a second part with L-5, and a third with a 
mixture of T l, T- 2 , and L-4. The percentages of bunt in these 
portions of eacli progeny have been correlated, and the results are 
shown in table 4. 

Table 4.—Correlations between series containing 'portions of Fs progenies of Hope X 
Jenkirij ivoculaied with different physiologic forms of bunt, series 1 with T S, 
series ^ with L o, and series S with a mixture of T 1, T-2, and L 4 



Series correlated 



Number of 
prf>{?enies 
111 the 
comparison 

Coefllcierit 
of cor- 
relnt ion 

1 wjth 1' - 

J with 3 -- 

2 wiUi 3 - 

- 


:. - 

ItK) 

1K4 

! 1H('> 

0. m±i). m 
.03 
.m± .03 


The data in table 4 show that in each of the tliree comparisons 
there is a significant and higl) degree of correlation between the per¬ 
centage ot bunt produced in the several portions of each progeny. 
The value and similarity of the coefficients of correlation indicate that 
at least some of the factors responsible for resistance to one form are 
the sajiie as those responsible for resistance to the other forms. 

The relationship between the series may be determined more 
exactly by examination of the correlation tables. Since the three 
tables are similar, only one will be presented. The correlation between 
series 1 and series 3 appears as table 5 . 

Table o. —Correlation between the percentages of hunt in two portions of each of 
184 Fs progenies of HopeX Jenkin, one portion inoculated with physiologic form 
T-S {senes J), the other with a mixture of physiologic forms T~l, T-2, and L-4 
(series 3) 
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In the distribution of data in tabic 5 for the 12.5 percent class of 
series 1, the array of series 3 extends throup:h 8 classes; similarly, in 
the 18 percent class and 32 percent class of series 1, the array of 
series 3 is distributed through 8 classes, whereas the arrays of the 
other series extend through only 7 classes or less. The percentage of 
bunt in the Jenkin check rows of each of the three series (table 3) 
fluctuates among 4 classes; a similar variation exists in the Hope check 
rows. If, therefore, the percentages of bunt in the Jenkin check rows 
of series 1, for example, were correlated with corresponding Jenkin 
rows in seri(‘s 3, in no case woidd one class of one series have an array 
of more than foui* classes of the other series. All rows of Jenkin, 
however, have the same genotypic constitution. The condition in 
the hybrids is somewhat dilferent. In any class of each series there 
is a variety of genotypes. Assuming that the fluctuations in per¬ 
centage of bunt in the hybrids are the same as those in the parents, 
the genotypes in any one class of the hybrids could theoreti(*ally give 
fluctuations among three classes on either side of that class, giving 
in all a range of seven classes. In table 5 variations through eight 
classes, instead of seven, occur, but this difference is probably not 
significant. If, therefore, a correlation table were made from two 
series that had been inoculated wdth the same physiologic form of 
bunt instead of with different forms as in table 5, the expected dis¬ 
tribution, on the basis of the fluctuations found in the parental rows, 
would not differ materially from that presented in table 5. It may 
therefore be concluded that the factors in Hope responsible for resist¬ 
ance to the bunt form used as inoculum in series I (T-3) are the 
same as those responsible for resistance to the forms used in series 3 
(T-1, T-2, and L-4). Since a similar situation is found in the corre¬ 
lation tables of series 1 with 2 and series 2 with 3, the conclusion 
may be extended to include resistance to the form of smut with which 
series 2 (L-5) was inoculated. The similarity of the distribution of 
hybrid rows in the three scries in figure 1 adds weight to this 
conclusion. 

One striking feature in a factorial analysis of the data (table 3) is 
the relatively small number of resistant progenies and the entire 
absence of bunt-free progenies; of equal significance is the small num¬ 
ber of progenies as susceptible as the Jenkin parent. These features, 
together with the great preponderance of progenies having reactions 
intermediate between those of the two parents, indicate the presence 
of a number of factors. Because of the importance of extremes of 
siisc.eptibiiity and resistance in the genetic analysis of the data, the 
plant distribution in some of the most resistant progeny rows, together 
with that of the nearest check rows of Hope, is given in table 6. 

Evidence has been presented which indicates that in this cross the 
factors for resistance against the invasion of the plant by any one of 
the physiologic forms of bunt tested are the same as those lor resist¬ 
ance against any other form used in this study. Therefore, any prog¬ 
eny that has the same genotype as Hope should not have a higher 
percentage of bunt in any of the three series than would be possible 
m Hope under the conditions of this experiment. The probable error 
in terms of percentage of bunt can not be used to advantage in deter¬ 
mining the potential range of the parents under these conditions 
because of the fact that in a study of this nature a given range in per¬ 
centage of bunt, e.g., 5 percent, is of smaller significance at the sus- 
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ceptible end of the curve than at the resistant end. Approximate 
limits, however, may be defined from a study of the distribution of the 
parental rows tlirougli the bunt-rea(‘.tion classes. Such a determina¬ 
tion may be made from the data on the parents in table 3. More¬ 
over, it may be added that the liighest percentage of bunt in Hope in 
series I is 2.4; in series 2, 3.0; and in series 3, 4.2. From table 6 it 
appears that on this basis only progenies 860-35 and 861-16 come 
within the probable limits of Hope in all three series. However, 
Briggs (3) has shown that modifying factors may operate in the reac¬ 
tion to bunt of certain crosses. Allowing for the opei-ation of such 
factors in addition to the main factors in the Ilopex Jenkin hybrids, 
progenies 861-62 and 861-66'might also be considered to have the same 
main factors as Hope, giving in all from a total of 195 progenies 4 as 
resistant as the resistant ])arent. The other 3 progenies listed in 
table 6 show significantly large deviations from the reaction of Hope. 


Table Distribution in hunt-percentage groups of plants in the seven ni ist resistant 

Fi progenies of Hope X Jenkin compared with that in the nearest check rows of 
Hope and with that of nil check rows of Hope and Jenkin, in each of the three series 


T'rogeny no or vnnefy 


Hope.. . 

8<K»- 3r>_ 

Hoi»e 
SW) .{f) 
Jlopo 

_ 

Hope - . 

TIoi)e 

S(51- l(i_ 

Hope 
8fil-b2 
Hoih>i . 

W)1 

irIOtW_ 

8CHi2 .. 
nope 

8(U-W». . 

Hope_ 

Hfi 1-6(5_ 

JIoi)e 
86M)6- . 

Hoim? . . 

861 (59_ 

Hope_ 

861-69_ 

Hope_ 

861-69 ... 
Hoi)e.. 

861-81_ 

Hoi)e- 
861-81 . 
Hope.. , 
861-81... 
Hope ... 
861-109... 
Hope.. 
861-109... 
Hope. ... 
861-109 .. 
Hope_ 


Hope (all checks). 


Jenkin (all checks) 


Series 

No 

Number of plants in the 
i>unt-percentage groui> 
indicated 

Per¬ 
cent¬ 
age of 


0 

20 

50 

80 

JOO 

bunt in 
row 

\ 1 

1 40 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 8 

i ' 

\ 36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 42 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 0 

f ^ 

1 14 

5 

1 

0 

0 

3 0 


1 3<l 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1.9 

i 

) 30 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 2 

1 1 

1 42 

6 

1 

0 

0 

3 5 

1 ^ 

i 28 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.7 

} 

/ 45 

9 

0 

0 

0 

3 3 

1 43 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.5 

1 3 

( 47 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2.7 


i 39 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 4 

i 1 

( 52 

4 

2 

0 

0 

3 1 

i ^ 

1 35 

9 

1 

0 

0 

2 4 


1 39 

15 

0 

1 

0 

6.9 

1 37 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.5 


J 38 

10 

2 

0 

0 

6.0 

r 

1 39 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2.3 


1 41 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1.8 

1 * 

\ 35 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1.4 

} ^ 

/ 50 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2.7 

1 46 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1.6 

I 3 

1 30 

17 

0 

0 

0 

7.2 

( 43 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 8 

i 1 

1 40 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 9 

1 ^ 

\ 35 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1.4 

1 2 

( 26 

15 

3 

2 

1 

15.1 


) 46 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1.6 

} ^ 

1 27 

9 

3 

2 

0 

12.0 

t 43 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2.8 


1 31 

9 

2 

1 

0 

8 4 

\ 44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 2 


5 

0 

0 

0 

2.8 

f ^ 

\ 39 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

\ 3 

( 43 

3 

2 

1 

0 

4 9 


\ 34 

9 

0 

0 

0 

4.2 

1 > 

f 48 

2 

0 

0 

0 

.8 

1 42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 48 

10 

0 

0 

0 

3.4 

/ 

1 31 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1.2 

} « 

f 

10 

3 

3 

0 

10.4 

\ 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2.3 

1 1 

725 

9 

4 

0 

0 

.5 


791 

41 

5 

1 

0 

1.4 

1 3 

825 

52 

2 

1 

0 

1.4 

1 1 

193 

54 

85 

229 

333 

63.7 


183 

48 

68 

200 

425 

08.0 

1 3 

210 

61 

51 

189 

427 

65.7 
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In a similar manner a comparison was made between the reactions 
of the most susceptible progenies and tliose of the susceptible parent. 
Consideration was given, as in the resistant progenies, to the percent¬ 
age of bunt in eacdi row, but of much s gnificaiice is the distribution of 
the plants of each row in the five bunt-percentage groups. The typi¬ 
cal distribution for Jenkin in the three scries is given in table 6. 
Allowing for the presence of modifying factors, only four progenies 
were considered to have the same main factors for reaction to bunt as 
Jenkin. 

In view of these conclusions concerning the 4 resistant and 4 sus¬ 
ceptible progenies and the general distribution of the 195 progenies 
with respect to reaction to bunt in the three series, it is probable that 
under the conditions of this experiment Hope and Jenkin differ by 
three main factors in reaction to the five physiologic forms of bunt. 

REACTION OF HOPE X WHITE ODESSA AND OF HOPE X RIDIT TO FORM lr-4 

Crosses were made in 1926 between Hope and each of the two win¬ 
ter wheats. White Odessa and Ridit. F, plants were grown in 1927. 
Fa plants were grown in 1928 from seeds treated with copper carbonate 
to reduce bunt infection to a minimum. From the seed produced by 
each Fa plant two sets of 38 seeds each were counted out. One scries 
was sown in the fall of 1928 and the otlier in the spring of 1929, each 
lot occupying a half-rod row; both series were inoculated with I>-4. 
After every 20 rows of hybrids a row of each ])arent was sown. In 
the spring-sown material scarceljr a trace of bunt appeared, although 
susceptible wheats inoculated with the same physiologic form and 
sown at the same time showed up to 56 percent of bunt. Apparently 
the winter wheats carry at least some of the same factors as Hope 
for resistance to L“4 in spring seeding. The data on the amount of 
bunt in these crosses in the fall-sown series are presented in table 7 
and are shown graphically in figure 2. 

Table 7. —Distribution in hunt-percentage classes of parents and F-a progenies of 
Hope X White Odessa and Hope X Riditj inoculated with physiologic form L-Jf 
and sown October 13, 1928 


Parent or Fa 

N umber of rows m bunt-percentage class indjcated 

Total 

0 

0.5 

1 

2 

4.5 

8 

12 5 

18 

24 5 

1 

32 

40.5 

50 

60 5 

72 

number 
of rows 

Hope..... 







1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 


9 

While Odessa... 




2 

4 1 

4 

1 

1 



12 

224 

10 

12 

215 

Hoi>e X White Odessa__ 

1 


2 

4 

10 

17 

21 

48 

2 

32 

5 

32 

34 

18 

2 


Hope.. 




Ridit_____ 

”6* 

2 

3 

1 








Hope X Ridit. 

37 

15 

20 

8 


' 21 ' 

iV 

"22 

18' 

12 1 

' 14 ' 

'4 

2 





In summarizing the reactions of the progenies of the two crosses in 
table 7, only progenies with 15 or more plants were included. It 
would have been desirable to eliminate also parental rows having less 
than 15 plants. However, winterkilling and poor germination con¬ 
siderably reduced the number of plants in the rows of the Hope parent; 
rows having 11 or more plants were therefore included in table 7. 
Even on this basis the number of rows of Hope is less than that of the 
other parent in both crosses. AU rows of White Odessa and Ridit 
contained more than 15 plants. 
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It will be noted in table 7 that the reactions of the pwent varieties 
to form Ij- 4 fluctuate among 4 to 6 classes, whereas in table 3 the 
parental reactions range through only 4 classes. However, as was 
pointed out previously, the Hope x White Odessa and Hope x Ridit 
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0 0.5 2 4.5 8 I as 18 245 32 40.5 50 60.5 72 


PERCENTAGE OF BUNT 

2.~Distributiori among bunt-percenlage classes of parental rows and Fs progenies of (A) Hope X 
wiiite Odessa and (B) Hope X Ridit inoculated with physiologic form L-4 and sown Octolwsr 13,1928. 

populations were tested in l^rod rows while the Hope x Jenkin cross 
was tested in rod rows. It is apparent that the rod-row test is much 
superior to that made in the J^rod row for the analysis of the genetic 
factors for reaction to bunt. 
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The number of factors concerned in the Hope X White Odessa 
progenies can not bo determined from this test, because the reactions 
of the parental rows overlap and show considerable variability owing 
to the small number of plants per row. One progeny consisting of 32 

f )lants was free from bunt. Seeds from the same F 2 plant were inocu- 
ated with H 4 and sown along with the parents and other progenies 
in the fall of 1929. Although this progeny was not immune in the 
retest, it was more resistant than the Wliite Odessa parent. There 
is a strong indication that much natural crossing occurs at Pullman 
in certain seasons, and it is possible that this progeny is the result of a 
natural cross on one of the Fi plants. It may also be the result of an 
admixture. Such an interpretation is strengthened by the fact that the 
general distribution of the progenies (fig. 2 , A) does not indicate that 
the reaction of this progeny is the result of transgressive segregation. 

In the Hope x liidit cross a different situation exists. The high 
resistance of Ridit is sharply contrasted with the moderate suscepti¬ 
bility of Hope. A single-factor difference for reaction to this form is 
suggested from the distribution of the progenies. A more accurate 
interpretation, however, can be made from examination of the degree 
of smutting of plants within each progeny and eacdi parental row. 
The reactions of the parents planted at intervals among the hybrid 
progenies may be compared in the summary presented as table 8 . 


Tablk 8. — Percnitagi' of plattlh in ihv five hunl-perccntage groups in the pareniat 
rows as distrihuted among the Hope X White Odessa and Hope X liidit pop¬ 
ulations 


Hope 

White Odessa.. 
Kidit - - 


Variotj 

Permiluge of jdants m buiit- 
pmJt‘ntaKe group indicated 

1 Number of— 

1 « 

20 

50 

SO 

HX) 

Plants 

Rowi 


4,5 

H ^ 

J4 

22 

11 

270 


_ . . 

7:^ 

14 

10 

2 

1 

a4« 



«7 

‘A 

.0 

(1 

0 

m 



The data of table 8 show that of 327 plants in the Ridit rows only 3 
per cent were in the 20 per cent bunt group and only 0.6 per cent in the 
50 per cent group. Progenies having the resistance of Ridit therefore 
would not have any wholly bunted plants. Furthermore, 29 F 3 prog¬ 
enies of Hope X Ridit, the reaction of which could be classified with 
difficulty, were retested in 1930 with the same form of bunt. Using 
these data in connection with the percentages of bunt in the rows of 
the progenies and the parents, the hybrids were classified, and the 
resulting data were tested for goodness of fit (10) to a 1 : 2:1 ratio in 
table 9. A value of 0.16 for P indicates a reasonably good fit. 


Parle 9. * Test for goodness of fit to a 1:2:1 ratio of 215 Fs progenies of Hope X 
Ridit in reaction to bunt form L-J^ 


Observed (rii l-\). 
('Hlcuiaied (ni) . 

«) __ 
n^o. 16 . 



fJoodness of fit for indicated 
]>rogeuies 

Total 


Kesistant 

Hetero¬ 

zygous 

Susciep- 

titile 

— -- - - 

63 76 

100 

107. 5 

49 

63.76 

216 

216 

. 

2. 792 

.523 

.420 

3, 736 
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Beaction of Wheat to TiUetm levis and T, tritici 

Mention already has been made of the difficulty in determining 
accurately the presence or absence of dominance. In the Hope X 
White Odessa cross the number of factor pairs involved in reaction to 
form L-4 can not l>e ascertained. However, the dominance ()r partial 
dominance of susceptibility is suggested from the distribution of the 

Fa progenies (fig. 2 , A). . . t i 

In the Hope X Ridit cross a single-factor difference is indicated. 
The presence or absence of dominance could be readily ascertained 
from a comparison of the reaction of Fi ])lants with that of the parents, 
but seeds for this test were not available. Nor can an accurate 
determination be made from the Fa progenies because of the high 
variability in the parental rows resulting from the small number of 
plants per row. However, the distribution of Fa progtmies in Figure 
2 , B, suggests the absence of dominance of either resistance or sus¬ 
ceptibility. 

HELATlONSIflP OF HUNT REACTION TO OTHER CHARACTERS 

In th('- Fa i)rogeni(‘s of all three crosses, data were obtained on 
length of awn, color of glume, and wintei* or spring habit of growth, 
wherev(u* these (‘haracters differentiate the parents. An attempt 
was made to (lis(‘over, by means of the correlation-ratio method, any 
relationship in inh(u*itance between bunt reaction and these three 
characters In tio instance was there more than a suggestion of any 
such association. 

SUMMARY 

Ho])e, a spring variety of wheat {Tritivum rulgare) which, when 
sown in spring, is highly resistant to three ])hysiologic forms of 
Tilletia tritici (T 1 , T- 2 , T~;i) and two forms of T. levis (1j~4, Ij-5) 
but which, when sown in the fall, is susceptible to the five forms, w^as 
crossed with Jenkiu, a s])ring variety of wheat {Triticv7n compactutn) 
which is susce])tible to the five forms. 

The seed of each of 195 F 2 plants was divided into three parts; one 
])art was inoculated with T-‘i, anotlier with 1^-5, and the third wdth 
a mixture of the jemaining three forms, T- 1 , T 2 , and Ii-4. 

TJie factors in Hope for resistance to any one of these five physio¬ 
logic forms seem to l)e the same as those for resistance to any of the 
others. 

The lesults can be ex])lained satisfactorily on the basis of three 
main factors for resistance, with no indication of the dominance of 
either resistance oi- susceptibility. 

Crosses were made ])etw(Hm Hope and the winter wheats. White 
Odessa and Ridit. F 3 i)rogenies were tested with Ij- 4, to which 
White Odessa is moderately resistant and Ridit highly resistant; 
one portion of each progeny was sown in the fall, another portion 
in the spring. 

The spring-sown series showed scarcely a trace of bunt, indicating 
that the winter wheats, White Odessa and Ridit, carry at least some 
of the same factors as Ho])e for resistance to 1^-4 in spring sowing. 

In the fall-sown series, the number of factors for reaction to L 4 
in the Hope X White Odessa cross could not be determined. Appar¬ 
ently the reaction of Hope to this form, in fall sowing, differs from 
that of Ridit by a single main factor. 
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There is no evidence in the three crosses of linkage between the 
factor or factors for reaction to hunt and the factors for length of 
awn, color of glume, and winter or spring habit of growth. 
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GROWTH OF THE COTTON ROOT-ROT FUNGUS IN 
SYNTHETIC MEDIA, AND THE TOXIC EFFECT OF 
AMMONIA ON THE FUNGUS* 

By David C. Neal, senior pathologisl^ and R. E. Wester anrl Kenn^itii C. 

Gunn, assistant scientific aids^ Division of Cotton^ Rubberj and Other Tropical 

PlantSf Bureau of Plant Industry^ United Stales Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The cotton root-rot disease, caused by the fungus Phymatotrichum 
om'mvoruin (Shear) Diiggar, has been the subject of extended investi¬ 
gations since its discovery by Paminel (5) ^ in Texas in 1888. 
Although much knowledge has been obtained in regard to the ecologj^ 
of the fungus, its life history, morphology, and some of its physiologi¬ 
cal aspects, there is as yet little known regarding the growth behavior 
of the pathogene under different conditions of nutrition. Several 
investigators have reported that the fungus grows well on a variety 
of media, such as cooked vegetables, various agars, plant decoctions, 
and sterilized roots or stems of many plants; but few attempts have 
been made to determine the efre(‘t of s])ecific compounds in synthetic 
media on the growth of the fungus. One exception is the recent wwk 
of Ezekiel, Taubenhaus, and Fudge (/), who find that the fungus 
“grows readily in synthetic media “ and is able to utilize both organic 
and inorganic nitrogen. 

During the spring of 19IU the writers also studied the growth 
behavior of the fungus in nutrient solutions, with special attention 
to the nutrition of the organism with various nitrogen compounds. 
C\)mparis()ns were made of five different inorganic sources of nitrogen. 
In these studies it was found that practically no growth of the fungus 
occurred wdth ammonium nitrate or ammonium sulphate after 11, 18, 
and 81 days, whereas with calcium, sodium, and potassium nitrates 
growth w^as abundant. When this ap[)arently toxic effe(*t of ammo¬ 
nium salts was observed, other experiments were made to determine 
the effects of ammonium hydroxide and ammonia on the mycelial 
and sclerotial stages of the fungus. These experiments and observa¬ 
tions form the basis of this paper. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Duggar^s solution for fungi was employed for the nitrogen compari¬ 
sons, and the concentration of chemicals in tlie solution was as follows: 
M/4 dextrose, M/2() KH 2 P() 4 , M/100 MgS() 4 , and a trace of FeP 04 . 
To this was added M/f) KNO.-, or the other nitrogen carriers having an 
ecjuivalent amount of nitrogen and calculated to yield approximately 
12.4 g per liter. For obtaining these dilutions the following stock 
solutions were prepared: M/2 dextrose, M/4 KH2PO4, M/10 MgS 04 , 
M/1000 FeP 04 , M/1 KNO3, M/2 Ca(N 03 ) 2 , M/.582 (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 , and 
M/1.29 NH4NO3. The cultures were grown in 125-cc Erlenmeyer 
flasks containing 50 cc of medium. They were prepared in triplicate 
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and givon fractional sterilization (100° C. for one half hour for 3 
days). 

Owing to the fact that the fungus did not grow readily in the liquid 
mediutn when the inoculum was submerged, a hanging basket made 
of no. 24-pige nichrome wire was suspended in each flask to support 
the inoculum on the surface of the medium. By such a method, 
growth of the fungus may be readily obtained on any suitable nutrient 
solution. The flasks were inoculated after sterilization in the usual 
manner with a 14-day-old carrot-agar culture of the fungus, and care 
was taken to introduce approximately the same quantity of inoculum 
into each flask. 

Hydrogen-ion determinations of uninoculated media in each series 
of cultures were made immediately after sterilization, and the dry 
weight of the fungous mats and the pH values of the filtrates were 
recorded at designated intervals, namely, 11, 18, and 31 days. At the 
intervals indicated the mats were collected on filter paper by means 
of a Buchner filter, dried to constant weight in a Freas oven, cooled 
for a uniform period in a calcium chloride desiccator, and weighed. 
The pH values were determined colorimetrically by Hellige disk 
comparators. The results are given in table 1. 

Table 1. —Weight of mycelium of Phymatoirichuyn omnivorurn and pH of filtrates 
after 11, 18, and 31 days* growth in Duggafs solution containing different 
nitrogen equivalents 



Average« 

dry weight of mats, 

pll value 





including dry weight of 

of unln- 

pll value of filtrates after— 

Source of nitrogen added to 
Duggar’s solution 

inoculum *>, after- 


oculated 

solution 

after 








sterilizu- 





11 days <• 

18 days 

31 days 

tion 

11 days 

18 days 

31 days 


Mg 

Mg 

Mg 





KNO5 .- __ 

282 

,•>74 

451 

4.3 

5 3 

6.0 

5 8 

NaNOj ... . 

172 

651 

743 

4.0 

5.1 

5 7 

5 9 

ra(N()j)2 . . 

872 

974 

620 

3 8 

4 6 

4 6 

5 1 

NH4NO3. 

84 

84 

153 

3 9 

4 4 

4.4 

4.3 

(NTHOaSO*..., ... 

90 

89 

171 


4.4 

4 4 

4 4 


“ Averages of 3 eiiltiires 
^ Average dry weight of inoculum, 87 mg. 
<• 001 * culture only. 


EFFECT OF NITROGEN FROM DIFFERENT COMPOUNDS ON 
GROWTH OF THE FUNGUS 

It will be noted from table 1 that calcium nitrate when supplied 
as the nitrogen source produced the best fungous growth, which 
reached a inaximum at the end of 18 days and declined after a longer 
interval, with a tendency toward degeneration of the mycelium. 
The next best results were obtained with sodium nitrate and vith 
potassium nitrate. In the cultures containing the ammonium salts 
as nitrogen carriers no growth had occurred after 18 days, and there 
was only very slight evidence of mycelial growth on the inoculum in 
these after 31 days, when the experiment was terminated. The 
effects of the different nitrogen carriers on growth of the fungus 
in these studies are shown graphically in figure 1. 

In the presence of calcium nitrate the fungus not only produced 
an abundant mat growth, but strand hyphae also developed above 
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the substratum along the walls of the flasks. In the potassium 
and sodium group, however, the mats were more compact, with strand 
hyphae almost entirely absent, and a tendency toward subsurface 
growth (fig. 2). 

With the exception of the cultures containing ammonium salts, 
the filtrates became less acid as growth of the fungus progressed. 



The tendency toward alkalinity in the cultures might be explained by 
the fact that certain fungi, unlike many bacteria, do not produce 
acid from carbohydrates. Waksman and Joffe (7) found that cultures 
of actinomycetes, when grown on NaNOs with the carbon source 
varied, showed a tendency toward alkalinity. Ifis explanation was 
that the nitrate, under the influence of these organisms, is reduced to 
nitrite, and the liberated oxygen is united with the reducing hydrogen 
to form hydroxyl ions which reduce the hydrion of the media. 
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These data indicate, tlierefore, that the lack of growth of tlie fungus 
in these cultures was due to the direct toxic efl’ect of the ammonia. 
This has been determined by further experiments which will now be 
discussed. 

EFFECT OF AMMONIUM HYDROXIDE AND AMMONIA ON GROWTH 

OF THE MYCELIUM 

The ])rocedure adopted for studying the ap])arently toxic effect of 
ammonia- on the fungus was as follows: Fresh cultures were prepared 
in 125-cc Erlenineycu- flasks containing 50 cc of neutral (’arrot agar, 
and after growth was well established over the medium the mycelium 
in each of four ilasks was exposed for 20 minutes to dilute ammonium 
hydroxide (0.1, 0.5, and 1 percent by volume, i)repared from 28 
percent ammonia water) by pouring 51) cc of the solution into each 



A B C D E 


Kiotre 2. Gro\^th of Phii mat of rich urn ovinirnriim in OujiKai’s solution wilh differenl sourcos of nitroReu 
A, Sodium nitrate, B, potassium nitrate, (\ calcium nitrate. 1), ammonium nitrate, K,, ammonium 
sulphate Photographed after IH dii>s’ growth 

culture. Four untreated flask cultures were reserved as checks. After 
the above-mentioned exposures, sectional tigar blocks containing the 
mycelium were removed from the treated and check flasks, washed 
thoroughly in sterile distilled water and transferred immediately to 
neutral carrot-agar slants in test tubes. In every case the inoculum 
from the cultures treated with ammonium hydroxide failed to grow, 
but growth occurred in all cases from the check ino(‘ulum. 

Other flask cultures were subjected to ammonia treatment for 30 
seconds by gencTating the gas from 500 cc of 28 percent ammonia 
water and allowing this to enter the culture flask by means of glass 
tubing. This treatment also completely inhibited growth of the 
fungus when transfers were made. The effect of exposing the fungus 
to 0.1 percent ammonium hydroxide for 20 minutes and to NH 3 gas 
for 30 seconds is shown in figure 3. 

EFFECT OF AMMONIA ON GERMINATION OF SCLEROTIA 

Tests were made with root-rot sclerotia by exposing them to 
ammonia for short intervals ( 10 , 15, and 20 seconds^ In these tests 
200 Cfc of 28 percent ammonia water was boiled, and the gas thus 
generated was allowed to enter Petri dishes containing sclerotia. 
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Ten sclerotia were used for e«,eh experiment, and tlie same number, 
exposed for the same intervals in sterile water, were reserved as 
ciiecks. Immediately after exposure the sclerotia were transferred 
aseptically to neutral carrot a^ar and incubated at 29° C. Examina¬ 
tions for viability were made at intervals of 48 and 72 hours. The 
ammonia-treated sclerotia failed to germinate in any of the tests, but 
the viability of the checks was 100 percent. 

The effect of ammonium hydroxide on the germination of sclerotia 
was also studied under laboratory conditions to determine the strength 
that would probably be effective for application in the field. In these 
experiments individual sclerotia of average size were exposed from 1 
to 20 minutes in concentrations of ammonium hydroxide ranging 
from 0.5 to 8 percent. Twenty sclerotia were used for each exposure, 
and the same number, exposed for the same interval in sterile water 



Fk.itre 3—Seven-dny-old trauhfor.s of Phymaiotrkhum omnivoruin cultures subjected to treatiuent with 
animomuiii hydroxide for 20 minutes and with aniinonia for 30 seconds, resiiectively. 


only, were used as checks. The sclerotia had formed in type-soil 
cultures 104 days old. Immediately after exposure the sclerotia were 
washed in sterile distilled water, transferred to neutral carrot agar in 
Petri dishes, and incubated for 68 hours a1 29° (\ The germination 
results were then recorded and are given in ttible 2. 

Table 2. — Effect of avnnonhim hydroxide on viability “ of Phyniafotnchum omni¬ 
vor um sclerotia 


Number of sclerotia ^ viable after exposure for 


Concentration of NH4OH 


0 5 percent... 

1 0 percent -.. 

2 0 i^iercent.. _ 

5 0 percent..- 
Check .. 


* Viability readings made after 08 hours’ incubation 
'' Number of sclerotia treated, 20. 

«Sclerotial mass. 

Kxposed in sterile water. 


1 minute 

5 minute.s 

10 minutes 

1 

20 minutes 

13 

2 

r 1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

h 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

17 

19 

17 


♦ 
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It is observed from these data that a 1 percent solution of ammo¬ 
nium hydroxide inhil)ited ^germination of sclerotia after an exposure of 

5 minutes. The results obtained are comparable with those reported 
by King, Loomis, and IIo])e {S), who exposed sclerotia in 1 percent 
formalin solutions for 30 minutes and noted a reduction in germination, 
though some of the sclerotia survived. 

EFFECT OF AMMONIA ON MYCELIUM IN INFECTED COTTON 

ROOTS 

LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS 

During tlie latter jiart of August several large root-rot-infected 
cotton plants were collected in the field and removed to the laboratory 
for chemical treatment. The tops were cut off and discarded, and the 
infected roots were washed thoroughly in tap water to remove the soil 
particles. After the surplus moisture had been removed with filter 
paper, the roots from each plant were placed in 500-cc Erlenmeyer 
flasks in duplicate and exposed to ammonia for 30 seconds and 1 and 2 
minutes, respectively, the gas being generated in the manner pre¬ 
viously described. Immediately after exposure the roots were 
placed in moist chambers and tested for viability of the fungus 
at 29° C. The ammonia treatments prevented growth after an 
exj)osurc of 1 minute; good growth occurred in all the checks. 

In this connection, King, Ijoomis, and Hope (S) studied the effect 
of formaldehyde gas on root-rot strands growing on moist, sterile 
sand in glass tubes, and found that the elongation of the strands in 
the tubes ceased soon after they were exposed to the gas liberated 
from a V/^ percent formalin solution. They report further that 
“root-rot sclerotia, exposed strands, and active mycelium on cotton 
root tissues, placed in glass tubes filled with sand, were killed when 
exposed for 21 hours to gas liberated from a VA percent formalin 
solution.*^ 

FIELD EXPERIMENTS 

Field tests were conducted at various times during the season to 
determine the effectiveness of ammonium hydroxide when applied 
in the soil to the roots of infected cotton plants. In a preliminary 
test 4 percent solutions of this disinfectant did not completely inhibit 
growth of the fungus, consequently 6 percent solutions were used in 
subsequent experiments. Large mature freshly wilted plants, repre¬ 
senting primary centers of infection, were selected and treated on 
August 25 with ammonium hydroxide by saturating the soil about the 
roots at the rate of 1 gallon per plant. Two plants were used for each 
test and a like number for the checks. After 48 hours ^ exposure the 
plants were removed from the soil, the roots cut off, washed, and 
placed in moist chambers at room temperature to test the viability 
of the mycelium. Observations on growth of the fungus from the 
tissues of the roots were made at 24-hour, 48-hour, and 5-day intervals. 
No growth developed from the roots of the treated plants, whereas 
copious development of root-rot mycelium was observed on the roots 
of the checks after 48 hours' incubation. 

The experiment was repeated on September 22, and on this date 

6 additional plants were treated with 6 percent NH4OH as previously 
described and 6 were tagged as checks. The roots were placed in 
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moist chambers 40 hours after treatment, and growth observations 
were recorded after 48 hours and 5 days. With one exception, the 
mycelium was killed in the tissues of the roots of plants treated with 



Figure 4. —EHect of field applications of ammonium hydroxide on roots of cotton j^ants infected with 
Phynuitotrichum omnivorum after being in moist chamber at 29® C. for 6 days: A, Koots from infected 
plants treated for 48 hours with 6 percent ammonium hydroxide. ^ Note ^absence of Phymatotrichum 
mycelium. B, Check, roots from infected plants. 

6 percent ammonium hydroxide (fig. 4), and in the single case where 
growth actually developed it was noticeable only to a slight extent 
after the maximum period of incubation. 

3921—33-4 
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EFFECT OF AMMONIUM HYDROXIDE ON COTTON PLANTS 

In the preliminary tests with ammonia, used in disinfecting the 
roots of infected cotton plants in the field, it was observed that in the 
majority of cases 4 percent solutions of the hydroxide did not kill the 
plants. On the other hand, 2 percent sohitions of formalin frequently 
caused wilting in 3 or 4 days, and in many instances considerable 
defoliation resulted. 

In order to gain furtlier information as to what concentrations 
of the ammonia water would be likely to prove sufficient to kill cotton 
plants under field conditions, and at the same time serve as a guide for 
experimental application for various ornamental plants, additional 
experiments were made. Plants were treated during August, Septem¬ 
ber, and October 1931, with 4, 6, and 8 percent solutions, respectively^, 
of ammonium hydroxide by saturating the soil, as previously indi¬ 
cated, about the roots at the rate of 1 gallon per plant. Afterwards 
observations were made each day for several weeks. The plants 
treated with fi percent solutions survived the treatment (fig. 5), not¬ 
withstanding the fact that considerable injury resulted in the cortical 
and cambium tissues of the roots (fig. 6). The plants that received 8 
percent solutions, however, were noticeably affected; 50 percent being 
killed within 7 to 9 days after treatment (fig. 5). 

DISCUSSION 

In interpreting the toxicity of arnmoniacal nitrogen in the (jase of 
higher plants, other workers (4, 0) have advan(*nd the hy])othesis of 
physiological acidity or increasing hydrogen-ion concentration as a 
partial explanation. However, tlu^ marked suppression of growth of 
the fungus in the presence of the ammonium compounds in these 
experiments does not appear to be attributable to the acid reaction 
of the solutions, inasmuch as the other nitrogen carriers in the unin¬ 
oculated flasks also revealed considerable acidity, as is indicated by 
the pH values after sterilization. 

The effe(*4 of ammonia in preventing growth of the fungus, as indi¬ 
cated in the experiments reported in this paper, may explain some of 
the discrepancies encountered in earlier field applications of manure 
for the control of root rot. In some cases root-rot losses have been 
definitely prevented by continued applications of barnyard manure 
(2)y whereas in other cases no restriction of root rot has resulted. 
The effect of manure upon the root rot may depend upon the early or 
arnmoniacal decomposition of the manure; this would be in accord 
with field experiments in which applications of ammonia killed the 
root-rot mycelium but did not kill the cotton plants. 

The possibility of utilizing ammonia or ammonium-yielding com¬ 
pounds for control of the disease in cotton fields as well as for protect¬ 
ing ornamental plants or shade trees is suggested, and field experi¬ 
ments to determine to what extent the ammonium treatment can be 
applied to general farm practice are now in progress. 

SUMMARY 

The cotton root-rot fungus, Phymatotrichurn ownivoruin^ was grown 
in Duggar's solution for fungi, and growth comparisons were made of 
live inorganic sources of nitrogen. 





Figure 5—Lone Star cotton plants after treatment with ammonium hydroxide, 1 gallon per plant* A, 6 percent, photographed after 60 days; B, 8 percent, photographed 

after 9 days, C, check. 
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With the nitrogen equivalents used at a concentration to yield 
approximately 12.4 g of nitrogen per liter, very little growth of the 
mycelium appeared after intervals of 11, 18, and 31 days with am¬ 
monium nitrate or ammonium sulphate, whereas with calcium 
nitrate, sodium nitrate, and potassium nitrate, abundant growth was 
produced. 

Growth characters of the fungus obtained with the various nitrogen 
sources are described, and the toxic action of ammonium compounds 
is discussed. 

With the exception of the cultures supplied with ammoniacal 
nitrogen, pH exponents of the filtrates increased as growth of the 
fungus progressed. The probable cause of the shifting of hydrogen- 
ion concentration of the media is given. 

The apparent toxic effect of ammonia on the fungus was confirmed 
by subse(iuent tests, the mycelium being killed with ammonium 
hydroxide at a concentration as low as 500 parts per million after an 
exposure of 20 minutes. Gas liberated from 28 percent ammonia 
water also killed the mycelium in 30 seconds. 

Ammonia inhibited germination of root-rot sclerotia after expo¬ 
sures as short as 10, 15, and 20 seconds. Sclerotia were killed in 5 
minutes by 1 percent solutions of ammonium hydroxide. 

Growth of the mycelium from root tissues of infected cotton plants 
was prevented by exposure to ammonia for 1 minute in laboratory 
tests. In field tests 6 percent solutions of ammonium hydroxide 
applied to the soil around the roots of infected cotton plants killed 
the mycelium in most cases, whereas abundant growth developed 
from the checks. 

In experiments conducted in the field to determine the effect of 
ammonium hydroxide on cotton plants, it was found that mature 
plants were not killed with 4 or 6 percent solutions, although the 
cortical and cambium tissues of the roots were injured. The lethal 
effect of 8 percent solutions, however, was pronounced. 

The inhibiting effect of ammonia on growth of the fungus and the 
])robablo relation this may have to actual control of the disease 
through continued applications of barnyard manure are discussed. 

The possible utilization of ammonia or ammonium compounds for 
the control of the disease in cotton fields and for protecting ornamental 
plants is suggested by the experiments reported. 
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DISTRIBUTION AND RATE OP FALL OF CONIFER SEEDS ^ 


By Howard W. Siggins ^ 

Late associate silviculturist, California Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The first concern of American silviculture in its present stage of 
development is to secure satisfactory stands of young trees to take the 
place of mature trees which have been cut or are about to be cut. 
Where reliance is placed upon natural regeneration, the seeding habits 
of the species involved are matters of fundamental importance. For 
species which depend upon the wind for transportation of their seed 
from the parent tree to the place where the young tree is to grow, an 
understanding of the factors governing wind distribution of seeds would 
appear to be essential. The majority of the most important timber 
species of the world bear seeds adapted to wind dissemination, but a 
search of forestry literature antedating 1925 fails to bring to light any 
material of definite value on this subject. Most of the observations 
which have been made (/, 5, 4)^ seem to have been based on studies of 
existing reproduction, accompanied by estimates (or guesses) as to the 
probable source of seed supply. In the few cases where the seed 
source was definitely known the meteorological side of the problem 
has remained untouched. No attempt appears to have been made 
to measure the rates of fall of each species of seed and thus determine 
how far it will be carried by winds of given velocities. Since 1925, 
however, several popular and semipopular articles in trade journals 
and other publications (2, 6, 7, 13, 16) have touched on other phases 
of the subject, particularly several written by Isaac (10, 11, 12), who 
began the study of this problem about the same time as the writer. 

SEED CHARACTERISTICS WHICH AFFECT THE RATE OF FALL 

Seeds which are adapted to dissemination by wind vary greatly in 
size, weight, and shape, in area and conformation of wing, and in 
combinations of these seed and wing qualities. In general one may 
say that species producing heavy seeds tend to have a faster rate of 
fall than species producing light seeds. However, weight alone is not 
the determining factor (1^ 15), This is shown by the fact that seeds 
of Chamaecyparis thyoides (L.) B.S.P. averaging 0.0016 g in weight 
fall more rapidly than do seeds of Finns lamhertiana Dougl. averaging 
0.293 g. Size of wing alone is no more valuable as a measure of rate of 
fall. Seed of Ahies amabilis (Loud.) Forb. falls nearly twice as fast 
as seed of Tsuga heterophylla (Raf.) Sarg., though the former has by far 
the greater wing area. 

’ Received for publlcjition Oct. 17, 1932; issued August 1933. . 
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A falling seed usually whirls around its center of gravity. This 
whirling is caused by the curvature of the wing. Since the amount of 
curvature varies greatly within any one species, the rate of whirling 
also varies (fig. 1). A few seeds of each species seem to have straight 



Fiourk 1.—viability of sugar pine seeds from different cones and from different parts of each cone 
are arranged vertically by size of cone: Left, large cones; middle, medium cones; right, small 
Horizontally by location in cone: Top, base of cone; middle, midcone; bottom, apex of cone 


Seeds 

cones. 


wings which do not produce a whirling motion. Such seeds fall very 
rapidly. 

No clear-cut classification of seeds according to characteristics of 
wmd resistance seems to be possible. From actual observation 
however, one may say that— ’ 
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(1) Seeds with marginal wings, such as redwood or birch, fall very rapidly for 
their weight. In these seeds the center of gravity corresponds closely to the 
center of surface area. 

(2) Seeds with short broad terminal wings, such as the firs, have a less rapid 
rate of fall for their weight. In these seeds the center of surface area is somewhat 
removed from the center of gravity, though not far from the wingward end of the 
long seed. 

(3) Seeds with terminal wings much longer than their width, such as the pines 
and spruces, fall least rapidly for their weight. In these seeds the center of surface 
area is considerably removed from the center of gravity. 
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MEDIUM 
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LARGE 
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From these observations one might advance the hypothesis that the 
efficiency of a seed wing, in supporting a given weight, is proportional 
to the distance be¬ 
tween the center of 
gravity and the cen¬ 
ter of surface area 
(fig. 2). Since the 
seed whirls about its 
center of gravity, 
this distance becomes 
the radius of the cir¬ 
cle described by tlie 
center of surface 
area. Inasmuch as 
the circumference is 
proportional to the 
radius, it might be 
said that the efficien¬ 
cy of the wing in 
supporting a given 
weight is propor¬ 
tional to the distance 
traveled by the cen¬ 
ter of wing area. 

Such a statement 
involves another fac¬ 
tor, however, name¬ 
ly, the number of 
times the wing whirls 
about the seed in 
falling a given dis¬ 
tance. A long and 
detailed study would 
be necessary to prove 
this hypothesis. No 
attempt was made to 

do so, because the only results of practical value have been more 
simply attained by measuring the average rate of fall for each species. 


0.10 


0.20 


0.30 


0.40 


TIME REQUIRED FOR SEEDS 70 DROP lOO FEET (MINOTE) 


Figure 2. “Kelatiou of seed and wing size in siigar-plne seeds having 
equal rate of fall 


MEASUREMENT OF RATE OF FALL 

The first attempts to determine rates of fall in 1925 were made by 
liberating seeds from an elevation of 100 feet on a tall flagpole on the 
mmtary parade ground of the University of California. The results 
obtained were highly variable. The next step was to release toy 
balloons with the seeds in order to be able to follow the flight more 
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easily. A given balloon should naturally have a constant rate of 
fall in quiet air. The balloons released with the seeds, however, 
showed the same variations in rate of fall as did the seeds. Further¬ 
more, it was observed that the balloons sometimes followed an irregu¬ 
lar line in descending. The solution was now apparent. Drilling 
students had trampled out the grass surrounding the flagpole and 
in several other spots. Convectional air currents, rising over the 
sun-warmed bare soil and descending over the large patches of cool 
sod, were affecting the rates of fall. Variations in direction of the 
wind during the 98 tests made at this place resulted in wide variations 
in tlie air conditions to which the falling seeds were subjected. The 
extent of these variations is shown in table 1. 

Table 1. —Jiange of ratea of fall (Jeet per second) in rapid and slower falling lots 
of seeds of different species^ showing the effects oj convectional currents and other 
turbulence 

Most rapiflly Least rapidlj 

falliUK lot falling; lot 

Species -r * - “l—- 

First Last First Last 
seed siHjd seed seed 


Sutiar pine_ 

lied wood 
Fonderosa pine 

White lir. 

Ked Hr. 

Grand fir. 

Sitka spruce..- 
Douglas fir .... 

Incense cedar 

• Redwood seeds are so small that they were impossible to follow m the air and very difficult to find in 
the grass. The maximum rates are probably too low. 

6 lots of Sitka spruce and 1 lot of incense cedar were caught by ascending convectional currents and 
carried upward out of sight ^ 

The next step was to find a place in which to conduct trials in 
undisturbed air. An ideal laboratory for this purpose was at hand in 
the campanile, or bell tower, on the University of California campus. 
This structure is a masonry shaft 302 feet high and 33 feet square at 
the base. It is divided into compartments by floors, the first at 30 
feet from the ground and tlie successive floors every 25 feet above. 
In the center of the tower is a concrete elevator shaft, about 7 feet 
square inside. This runs from a pit 10 feet below the ground floor to 
the landing at the 180-foot level. The openings to the elevator at 
each floor are closed with solid oak doors. With all doors closed the 
shaft becomes a well-insulated chamber in which temperature con¬ 
ditions change very slowly and no air movement is detectable with a 
Biram anemometer. 

The seeds were dropped from a trap held in the center of the shaft 
at the next-to-top landing and were caught on muslin screens laid on 
a concrete pier 5 feet high in the center of the pit. This gave a clear 
fall of 160 feet. The screens had to be limited in size and number be¬ 
cause of the crowded conditions in the pit and the necessity for quick 
and certain manipulation. Ten screens 3 feet square were used. 
The first screen was in position when the releasing trap was opened. 
A second screen was laid on top of the fii'st when the first whirling 
seeds appeared. Thereafter aaditional screens were superimposed 
every 0.1 minute. One man measured the time with a stop watch 
wliile a second man manipulated the screens. Occasionally mechani¬ 
cal difficulties caused slight errors in the time at which screens were 


18 .5 4.4 0.7 2 0 

ji.i r>.7 ya 4.8 

8 8 3 5 3 1 1 2 

11.1 5 0 4 8 11 

9.3 3 5 8 3 2.0 

10.7 9 3 3 3 2 4 

3 7 18 ('0 ('0 

5 0 2 7 2 8 .7 

8 3 2 8 (") (f>) 
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laid down, but the error was rarely as much as 1 second. Except 
when the mode of the distribution occurred near the time of changing 
screens, this error did not greatly affect the calculated mean. 

After the seeds of a lot had all fallen the sample collected on each 
screen was transferred to a paper bag for later analysis. Table 2 is a 
typical analysis of one lot of seeds. 


Table 2 . —Distribution by rate of fall of one lot of loblolly pine seeds dropped 160 

feet in quiet air 


Time of falling (minutes) 


0 1(H)20-. 
0.2(H) 30.. 
0.30-0 40.. 
0 40-0 50 . 
0 .50-0 60 
0 60 0 70 
0 70 0 80 
0 80 0 90 . 
0 90-1 00 - 
1 00-1 10.. 


'I'otaL 






W’eight of good 

'^Potal soed.s 

Uood seeds« 

seeds 





Total 

Average 

Number 

Percent 

Nu rnber 

Percent 

Grams 

Grams 

13 

1.7 

10 

1.8 

0.32 

0.032 

5 

.7 

5 

.9 

.17 

.034 

3 

.4 

2 

.3 

.06 

.03 

4 

.5 

1 

.2 

.03 

.03 

96 

12 6 

76 

13 3 

2.40 

.032 

376 

49 3 

324 

66.7 

10. 70 

.033 

200 

26. 2 

122 

21.4 

4.06 

.033 

43 

5 6 

23 

4.0 

.75 

.033 

15 

2 0 

8 

1.4 

.26 

032 

8 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

763 

100 0 

571 

100 0 

18 75 

.033 


« 75 percent of the seeds are good 
minute, or 4 1 feet in 1 second 


'I’he average good seed falls 160 feet m 0 6567 minute, 244 feet in 1 


Table 2 shows that some seeds descend much more rapidly and 
some much more slowly than the moan rate of fall. The great bulk 
of the seeds, however, fall in a rather concentrated group. This con¬ 
centration about the mean rate of fall is typical of all lots of seeds. 
Dilferent samples of seeds of the same lot show differences in the cal¬ 
culated mean rates of fall, but these differences are well within the 
limits of exjierimental error. 


Table 3 . —Percentage distribution by rale of fall of Finns taeda seeds from different 
trees and localities when dropped 160 feet in quiet air 


SeLd^ from Virginia 


Time of falling 
(mmutes) 

Tree no 

T'ree no 

Tree no i 

1 'J'ree no 

'Free no ! 

Tree no. 

Tree no 

2 

3 1 

i 1 

10 

11 

5 i 

12 

_ _ _ 1 



1 


-- 

— 

— 


Percent 

Percent 

Pi r cent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

0-0 30. - 

() 0 

2 4 

3.3 

2 6 

9.9 

4.5 

6.1 

0.30-0 40.. 

1 4 

.8 

1 0 

.4 

1 9 

1.1 

3 5 

0.40-0.50. . . . 

2.0 

1.2 

2 4 


1.5 

1.4 

6 3 

0 50-0 60 .. 

3 8 

7.0 

2.9 

13 3 

11 0 

45.9 

58 8 

0.60-0.70. 

14.4 

40.6 

59 3 

56.7 

36 0 

31 8 

22 0 

0.70-0 80-. 

48. 1 

43.9 

21.8 

21.4 

33.2 

10 5 

2.5 

0 80-0.90___ 

20.6 

4 1 

6.3 

4.0 

5.8 

4.1 

.8 

0 90-1 00... . 1 

3,1 

0 

2.2 

1.4 

. 7 

.4 

0 

1 00-1.10. 

.6 

0 

.8 

« i 

0 

.2 

0 

1.10-1.20_. .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.1 

0 1 

Average eight of 

Gram 

Gram 

Gram 

Gram 

Oram 

Oram 

Oram 

good seeds..._ 

0.031 ! 

0.023 

0.035 

Q.m 

0.021 

0.021 

0.030 1 


Feet per 

Feet per 

Feel per 

Feet per 

Feet per 

Feet per 

Feet per 

Average rate of fall. 

second 

second 

second 

eecond 

second 

second 

second \ 

■i 8 

3.9 

4 0 

4 1 

4.2 

4.5 

4.9 


Seeds 

from 

Texas 


Percent 
5.6 
1 2 
48 9 
28 1 
10.6 

3.3 

1.3 
.8 
.2 

0 

Oram 

0.026 

Feet per 
eecond 

5.3 


One group of tests calling for special mention is the series in which 
Finns taeda seed was used. The Appalachian Forest Experiment 
Station sent seven lots of loblolly pine cones collected in Virginia, each 
lot containing cones from only one tree. The calculated rates of fall, 
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obtained from one test with eacli lot of seed, were 3.7, 3.9, 4, 4.1, 4.3, 
4.4, and 4.9 feet per second. The mean rate was 4.2 and the median 
rate 4.1 feet per second. These figures show that the results of the 
rather limited number of tests here reported cannot be considered as 
exact and invariable quantities. Furthermore, a lot of loblolly cones 
sent by the vSouthern Forest Experiment Station from Texas showed 
a decidedly different rate of fall, 5.3 feet per second, suggesting that 
seeds of the same species may develop regional characteristics which 
require study. Table 3 shows the results of these tests in more detail. 

There seems to be some evidence of slight negative correlation be¬ 
tween weight of seed and rate of fall in the eight lots of the species 
shown in table 3. The fastest falling seeds are lighter than the aver¬ 
age weight. The heaviest seeds fall more slowly than the average. 
The negative correlation shown by different lots of this species appar¬ 
ently is contradictory to the general tendency in the genus Pinus for 
the rate of fall to be [)ositively correlated with the average weight of 
the seed, as indicated by the data in table 4. 

Table 4. —Average rate of fall and average iveight of seed m l‘Ji species of pine 


Species 


Source 


Averiige 
rate of 
fall 


Average 

weight 


Pnms lamhertiana Dougl. 

Pi n us jeffreyi ‘ ‘ Oreg. Com ' ’ 
Ptnus palmtris M.i\\ 

Ptnus ponderosa hnvfi) _ 

J^nus cartbaea Mor . 

Pinus taeda h . 

Pinus echmata MiW . ... 

Pinus balfouriana Mmr .. 

Pinus strobus L.. . 

mgiwiaTia Mill.- .. 

Pinus pungens Lamb.-.- 

Pvnus contorta I^oud... 


California... 

-- do_ -- - . 

Louisiana. .. 

California. 

Florida and J Louisiana. 

Virginia... 

Louisiana and Texas. 

California.. . 

North (‘0 Carolina . 

do. 

do. ..- .. . 

AVyommg- ... - 


Feet per 
second 

Gram 

K.7 

0.293 

7 2b 

. 135 

b S 

.120 

r> 0 

. 058 

4 6 

.042 

4 2 

.027 

2 H5 

.012 

3 7 

. 024 

3. 3 

1 .024 

2 Hb 

. 010 

2 M 

. 013 

2.7 

. 0055 


Seeds of other genera do not show^ the same correlation between 
weight and rate of fall as do seeds of the pines. Table 5 gives figures 
on some of the other species which have been tested. 

Table 5. -Average rate of fall and weight of seed of species other than pine 


Species 


Source 


A verage 
late of 
fall 


Average 
weight of 
gooti seeds 


Abies grandis ... 

Abies concolor Lindl. and Gord_. .. 

Abies magnifica Murr. .. 

Abies fraseri (Pursh) Poir..-. . 

Abies amabitis (Loud.) Forb.. 

Jietula Iviea Michx. 

Chamaecyparts thyoides (L.) B.S.P.._ 

Libocedrus decurrens Turr. 

Liriodendron tulipifera L__ 

Picea rubra Link... 

Picea sitchensis (Bong.) Carr. 

Pseudotsuga taxifolia (Lam.) Britt. — 

Seiiuoia sempervirens (Lamb ) Endl . 

Thuja plicata U. Don. 

Tsuga hetero-phylla (Raf.) Sarg. 


California .. 

_do.. .. 

North Carolina. 

Oregon... 

North Carolina. .. 

Virginia.-... 

California. 

North Carolina.... 

-- ..do.... 

California. 

f. ._do--,.. 

I Colorado.. .. 

California. 

Oregon... 

do. 


Feet per 


second 

Oram 

b.l 

0.024 

6.7 

.070 

6 3 

.110 

6.1 

.013 

4.95 

.075 

5,1 

.0013 

9.6 

.0016 

5.9 

.065 

6.2 

.056 

3 9 

.0053 

3,1 

.0034 

4.4 

017 

4.4 

.009 

8.6 

.0074 

5.1 

.0016 

2.6 

.0021 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS FROM THE CONE 

Any group of seeds liberated from one tree at the same instant will 
tend to be distributed in a straight line to leeward of the tree. If aU 
seeds produced by a tree were to be released at one time the result 
would be an undesirable concentration of seeds in a limited area and 
a total lack of seeds in other areas. The mechanisms of dissemina¬ 
tion arc such, however, as to provide a continuing supply of seeds 
over a considerable period (fi^. 3). A pine cone, for example, opens 
one scale at a time. As the scale opens the two seeds which were 
l)orne under it are permitted to drop out. Ordinarily several days 
elapse between the escape of the first and last seeds from any one cone. 
Furthermore, the cones on different parts of the same tree do not all 
open at the same time. One tree may be casting seed for several 
weeks. Variations in direction and velocity of the wind during this 
period result in widespread scattering of the seeds. Where the 
winds are rather consistently from one direction the area seeded will 
be in the form of a V, with the a])ex at the base of the tree. The 
areas of the concentric radial zones increase as the squares of the radii. 
The greatest number of seeds per square foot of ground will therefore 
be found quite close to the base of the tree. The concentration of 
seeds will then decrease rather gradually with increasing distance 
from the tree until the point is reached where the average seed is 
dropped by the wind of average velocity. Beyond this point the 
con(*entration of seeds will diminish very rapidly. 

Jn a virgin forest the supply of seed is so great and so uniformly 
distributed that there is no significance to this question of how far 
seeds are carried. However, it is important when considering the 
seeding of a cut-over area from a body of uncut timber to windward. 
The distance of seeding from the uncut timber is controlled by the 
velocity of the wine! blowing at right angles to the edge of the cutting. 

A forester who wishes to plan carefully the distribution of seed trees 
on a cut-over area must consider not only the velocity but also the 
variability of direction of winds which are to distribute the seeds. 
The ideal condition would exist when wunds might be expected to 
blow" from all directions. FCach tree would then stand in the center 
of a circle and would seed the maximum area without overlapping. 
Where the prevailing winds come principally from one direction, 
however, the seed distribution wrill be in long narrow V’s and con¬ 
siderable overlapping will be necessary to provide for completely 
covering the ground. 

While the question of quantity of seed required might not seem to 
be pertinent, it may be well to mention the subject as a matter of 
caution. The destruction of seeds by birds and rodents is so great 
that a distribution of seed trees sufficient to cover the area with a 
satisfactory concentration of seeds might prove entirely inadequate 
for securing a good stand of reproduction. Taylor^ reports that 
caged ground squirrels ate on an average 340 seeds of ponderosa 
pine in one night. Chipmunks ate 237 pine seeds in the same time. 
Four seed trees per acre, averaging 92,000 seeds per year, he says— 

would be insufficient to do more than win the grateful appreciation of the resident 
squirrels and chipmunks were it not for the young pines that actually do come in 
on these cut-over areas in defiance of biological statistics. 


* No coniprphenslve report of the flndinjrs of Walter P. Taylor in the Southwest has been published. 




Figure 3 —Progressive ^teps m the opening of a ponderosa pine cone 
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These trees, of course, arise from seeds which have fallen where they 
escaped the search of the rodents and birds or from seeds which have 
been buried and forgotten by the little beasts. 

Because of this destruction of the seed crop, many trained investi¬ 
gators have been willing to accept such statements as ^^seed trees 
should be so spaced that no tree would be depended on to seed 
to a distance greater than the height of the tree.^^ It is now evi¬ 
dent that at least a part of the reproduction which is found at long 
distances from any seed trees may safely be attributed to wind-blown 
seeds. In the case of large, severely burned areas, the bulk of the 
rodents are probably killea by the fires or die of starvation or disease 
shortly afterward. This renders the areas comparatively safe for the 
seeds which fall upon them, and the rate of establishment is high when 
soil and moisture conditions are favorable. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Each species of tree produces seeds having a characteristic average 
rate of fall, although this rate may vary considerably with the region 
in which the tree is grown. 

Because^ of the range in rates of fall of seeds from one source and 
variations in the height at which the seeds are produced and in the 
direction and velocity of winds which distribute these seeds, it is not 
possible to predict exactly the distribution of seeds which will be 
obtained from a given seed tree in any one season. The total distri¬ 
bution over a period of years can be predicted with reasonable 
accuracy, however, if the meteorological conditions of the locality are 
carefully studied. 

Forest-tree seeds adapted to dissemination by wind arc carried 
to much greater distances than was previously supposed, but under 
nonnal conditions the dissemination of tree seeds to great distances 
is of small importance to the silviculturist. 

Under certain unusual conditions the eventual reforestation of 
extensive burns may be assured by trees grown from seeds carried for 
many miles. Such seeds may number only one in a million, but the 
^reat number of seeds produced renders the aggregate of extreme 
importance in such cases. 

The effective distribution of seeds is much smaller than the actual 
distribution because of the destruction of seeds by rodents. Ilodent- 
control measures should greatly reduce the economic loss caused by 
the present necessity of tying up large amounts of lumber in seed 
trees. Until this is accompli5ied, the quantity of seed produced per 
acre, rather than the distance to which it is distributed, must be the 
criterion for determining the number of seed trees to be left for reforest¬ 
ation of cut-over lands. 
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YIELD AND PROTEIN CONTENT OF HARD RED SPRING 
WHEAT UNDER CONDITIONS OF HIGH TEMPERATURE 
AND LOW MOISTURE’ 


L. U W ALDKON 2 

Agtononubl (plant bmding). North Dakota Agricultural Expinnient Station 
INTRODUCTION 

This paper reports a statistieal study of yield and other characters 
of hard red spring wheat grown under conditions of liigh temperature 
and low moisture, of a light incidence of disease, and on a fertile soil 
known as Fargo clay. Nearly all the wheats were chosen because of 
high yield, when grown under certain environmental conditions, and 
most of them A\ere selected for resistance to stem rust. Kelationsliips 
were studied by the use of means, standard deviations, and standard 
errors, and the analysis was continued by a consideration of total and 
partial correlation coefficients, by coefficients of multiple determina¬ 
tion, and by total and partial regression coefficients. An analysis is 
attempted of a correlative study of yield and protein content. 


KXPKKIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

This experiment, conducted at Fargo, N.Dak. in 1932, w^as 1 of a 
uniform series of 18 such experiments in this hard red spring wheat 
area and consisted of 25 varieties planted in a randomized manner in 
triplicated and guarded rod rows. At harvest time 3-foot samples 
W(M*e pulled from the guard rows for detailed study. These samples 
were scdected as to uniformity of stand, care being taken that no 
empty spaces in the rows were included In the case of three of the 
varieties the guard rows were planted with sib material and in those 
cases the 3-foot samples were taken from the center or yield rows. 
The detailed study u])on the seventy-live 3-foot samples included the 
following items: Total number of plants and of heads and the cal¬ 
culated stooling; the number of fertile, sterile, and total spikelets 
per spike; the total number of kernels per spike and the number of 
third or mid kernels in the spikelets for each spike; the weight of the 
grain for each 3 feet, the weight of grain per spike, and the weight 
per 1,000 kernels; the plumpness and jiercentage of yellow berry of 
the kernels; and finally the percentage of protein. In addition to the 
laboratory data secured on the 3-foot samples, the usual field notes 
were taken on the standing crop at and before the time of harvest. 


1 Itecpiveci foi piibhmtioti Feb 9, 1933, issued August, 190 Fapdr No 1 of the Journal series of the 
North Dakotli Agricultural Experiment Station , , ^ .... 
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WEATHER DATA 

Enough weather data are presented to aid somewhat in the inter¬ 
pretation of the experimental results. The normal mean and 1932 
mean temperature and precipitation data for the 4 months, April to 
July, are shown in table 1. 


Table 1. -Normal mean and 10S2 mean temperature and rainfall data for each of 
Ji months at Moorhead, Mmn “ 



April 

May 

.Tune 

July 

Year 

Alenn 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 

Rainfall 


temper¬ 

ature 

Rainfall 

temper¬ 

ature 

Rainfall 

temper¬ 

ature 

Rainfall 

temper 

aturo 


o /. 

lnch<.<< 

o 

Trichc’^ 

o y 

Inches 


Jnehn 

NorniaL.-. 

41 

2 18 

55 

2 89 

(\4 

4 05 

08 

3.43 

19.32_ 

41 

1 06 


2 05 

69 

2 10 

1 72 

1 30 


“ ])nia aio from the oflicinl records of the United States Weather Bureau 


The drought of 1932 was really a continuation of a drought per¬ 
sisting for at least 4 years. The total deficiency in rainfall for the 4 
montlis indicated for the 4 years 1929 to 1932 was upwards of 19 
inches. As the subsoil was very dry in 1932, the amount of moisture 
depended almost entirely on the showers during the growing season. 
It is worth noting that during 18 days in July the excess in temperature 
totaled 155^ F. 

EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

The wheats and their yields as determined from the rod rows and 
from the 3-foot rows are shown in table 2. 

Table 2.--Yields of wheat as determined from S~fooi rows and from rod rows 


No. 


Variety 


Yield (bushels i)er 
acre) 


12 

8 

21 

10 

7 

« 

19 
Hi 

« 

4 

2 

i 

20 
f) 

11 

14 

22 

If) 

25 

18 

17 

3 

23 

24 
13 


Kota X Webster, JI-209. 

Marqms X Kota, 1056 106.... 

Marquis X Hard Federation, 649.... 

Ceres (Marquis X Kota).... 

Marquis-Kota X Hope, Ns 2421.. 

Marquis X Kota, 1658.178... 

Minnesota 2340 (Marquis-lumillo X Kanred-Marquis) 
Minnesota 2315 (Marquis-lumillo X Kanred-Maniuis) 

Hope X Florence, Ns. 2603__ 

11-44 X Marquis, 11 L 592... 

Hope X Ceres, N.N. 1098._. 

Marquis. 

Marquis X Kinmer, H-44. 

Pentad X Marquis, R.L. 729. 

Kota X Webster, n-15l... 

Marquis-Emnier X Marquis, Rel. 1280. 

Marquis X Hard Federation, 660. 

Marquis-Eminer X Kota-Webster, N N. 1087. 

Hope X Reliance, N.N. 1131..... 

Minneosta 2302 (M.arquis-Iumillo X Kanred-Marquis) 
Minnesota 2316 (Marquis-lumillo X Kanred-Marquis) 

Hoiie X ('eres, N.N 1127... 

Hoiie X Reliance, N.N. 1121.... 

Hope X Reliance, N.N. 1128. 

Marquls-Emmer X M.«irquis, Sel. 1087. 

AveraRe. 


3-f()Ot row 

Rod row 

46.1 

46 4 

43.4 

46.2 

41.8 

44.4 

41.8 

44.3 

42.6 

42 9 

47.9 

42 0 

3r». 0 

40 1 

35.2 

39.6 

44.0 

39 3 

36.3 

« 38.6 

41.9 

37 5 

.31.8 

36.7 

36.9 

35.9 

36.2 

.35.7 

39.0 

35.6 

34.9 

,36.4 

37.3 

35.0 

41.3 

.34.1 

31.9 

33.8 

36.7 

33.3 

34.3 

32.7 

26.0 

31.4 

31.2 

30 8 

28.8 

30.4 

32.7 

28.8 

37.4 

37.0 


« Below this point odds are 23 to 1 or more against the occurrence by chance of deviations 
greater than, the ones indicated from the highest yield. 


as great as, or 
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All wheats in table 2 are unnamed hybrid selections except two, 
Marquis and Ceres. The variety Hope, entering into several of the 
crosses, was produced by McFadden (5) ^ by crossing Marquis and 
emmer. This variety and also 11-44 are highly resistant to both 
kinds of rust and smut. 

The resistance of Hope to stem rust is remarkable in that the plant 
in the mature stage in the field is not appreciably attacked; it must 
thus be resistant to all physiological forms present. This variety 
also shows resistance to leaf rust. Smith (8) has shown that Hope 
when seeded in the spring is highly resistant to five physiologic forms 
of Tilletia tritici and T. levis but is moderately susceptible to the same 
forms when planted in the fall. Of the 25 wheats in the nursery 14 
had a 14-chroinosome wheat parent either as Pt or Pa. With the 
exception of Marquis and the two wheats derived from the cross 
Marquis X Hard Federation, sele<-tion has been made for resistance 
lo stem rust. The wheats in this experiment were not after ted 
appreciably by disease except that the yield and bu.shel weight of the 
Marquis-llar^ Federation cross no. (i66 were reduced by stem rust. 
Injury of this sort to the companion selection no. 649 was decidedly 
less and probably not at all iTiaterial. The essential absence of 
disease in an injurious form simiftified the study. 

Nearly all the wheats in the experiment were included because of 
previous promising performance in ydeld. The great range of yields 
in the rod rows, from 46.4 to 23.8 bushels, indicates that in the 
essential absence of losses due to disease some other factor or factors 
must have been operating to reduce yields of certain varieties. 
Pecause of the drought and high temperatures prevailing, it is 
likely that it is these factors to which one must look for an explanation 
of certain low yields. Tliis paper presents a study of a series of wheats 
subjected to high heat and low moisture, factors which exerted differ¬ 
ential effects in regard to yield. Yield represents a complex of con¬ 
tributing components. 

Aside from those shown in table 2, yields were taken of one of the 
guard rows. In three instances the guard rows were of sib selections 
thus bringing an error into the guard-row yields. The guard rows 
averaged 37.5 bushels per acre, a difference of but one half bushel 
from the center, or yield rows. The correlation in yield between 
the center and the one series of guard rows was 0.652. There was no 
difference in variability of yield between the two series of rows, guard 
and center. This indicates that adjacent border rows of different 
varieties had not acted as an upsetting factor in border-row yield. 
The correlation in yields between the 3-foot rows, taken from the 
other guard rows, was 0.659 which is essentially the same as the 
coefficient just cited. The variability in yield of the 3-foot samples 
was not significantly greater than the similar coefficients from the 
rod rows. The yields from the 3-foot rows evidently corresponded 
fairly well with the yields from the longer rows. Most of the data 
were secured from the shorter rows, and thus yields and other charac¬ 
ters are generally in close correspondence. 


Reference is made by number (italic) to Literature Cited, p. 147. 
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The variety Hope and its sibs have shown rather marked suscepti¬ 
bility to hot and dry weather, and this character has been exhibited 
in a considerable proportion of the offspring. From table 2 it is evi¬ 
dent that hybrids from the Marquis-Emrner parentage tend to yield 
less than the average of the group. The wheats of this particular 
hybrid origin yield very significantly less than the wheats unrelated 
to Hope, when averages are compared, in the group under consider¬ 
ation. Ceres and its allies have shown a capacity to produce rela¬ 
tively well under conditions of drought and heat (Waldron (U))). 
Wheats of other relationships are shown among the 25, and this 
study may be of aid in showing which physical characters are asso¬ 
ciated with high and low yields under medium drought conditions. 

Most of the studies presented in this paper are based upon corre¬ 
lation and regression data. Table 3 shows the averages of groups of 
5 of the 25 wheats, arranged in order with respect to yield, and to 
9 other characters of greater or less importance. Similar data are 
presented for the highest-yielding and the lowest-yielding wheats and 
for the two named varieties, Ceres and Marquis. 

Table 3. —Data on 25 wheats segregated into 5 groups and on 4 individual wheats 
showing memis as indicated 


Height 


Inches 
43 2 

42 8 
43.1 

43 5 

43 

45 3 

46 0 

44 3 
44.7 

a 1658.178. k Hoj)eXCeres, N N. 1122. 

The (lata in table 3 show at a glance some of the relations which 
will be expressed later by more refined methods. The heads per row 
and kernels per spike have no particular relationship to yield, but the 
contrary is the case with respect to the next four characters in order. 
No relation is found between height and yield, contrary to what is 
often found, and with regard to date of loading and percentage of 
protein a negative relationship exists with yield. The foregoing state¬ 
ments apply generally when one considers the two wheats, high and 
low, and the two varieties Ceres and Marquis. 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

The mean, the standard deviation, and the standard error were 
calculated for 20 items and are presented in table 4 for both variety 
and replicate analysis. In the first instance 25 variate means are 
concerned and in the second instance only 3, as there were 3 replica¬ 
tions in the experiment. 



Yield 



Mid 

Weiglit 

Weight 

Plump- 

Uroup no 

Heads 

Kernels 

kernels 

l)er 

of grain 

ness 

I)er 

per row 

per head 

fier 

1,0(X1 

per 

(scale 


Rcre 

head 

kernels 

head 

8-1) 







Centh 



Bushels 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

Grams 

grams 


1 .. 

44 S 

130 

27 

12 5 

33 7 

65 

5 9 

2. 

41.2 

136 

27 

12.2 

31 2 

1 .58 

5 2 

3 . . . ... 

36 7 

134 

23 

5 0 

31 3 

62 

4 7 

4 . 

34 6 

137 

24 

4 7 

29 5 

48 

4 9 

5 _ 

30 1 

137 

26 

6 2 

26 5 

43 

4 1 

HjRh«. 

47.9 

114 

31 

18 9 

34 7 

79 

7 3 

Ta)w .. 

26 6 

139 

28 

7 4 

25.7 

42 

3. 3 

Ceres,-- __ 

41 8 

120 

.30 

15 9 

32 I 

66 

1 7 0 

Marquis _ 

31 8 

125 

25 

5 1 

i 

29.3 

48 

1 

4 7 


OnteftrM, 

'■eads 




iFtrcenf 
June 15 8 13 0 

June 17 3 13 3 

June 17 4 14 0 

June 18 4 14 2 

June 19 5 14 0 

June 16.3 IL8 
Juno 19 3 14 2 

June 16 7 12.0 

June 19 0 13 7 
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Table 4. —Statistical constants of wheat from the Fargo regional nursery 


No. 

("haracter 

Mean 

1 

Yield, niid row__ 

-bushels.- 

37 0 

2 

Yield, row B.. 

—do.... 

37. n 


Yield per 3 feet, from euard row do_ 

37 4 

4 

Weight per bushel.. 

.pounds . 

.50 5 

T) 

Weight per 1,0(X) kernels.,.. 

..grams.. 

:io 4 

0 

Yellow berry.. .. 

-percent.. 

4 0 

"2 

Protein. __ 

_do. _ 

13.7 

S 

Plants per 3 feet.. 

.numlier.- 

64.6 

» 

Spikes per 3 feet. 

_„-do.... 

134.0 

JO 



2.1 

11 

Fertile spikelets per spike.. 

number-- 

13 6 

12 

Sterile siukelets jw hjiike.. 

_do_ 

2.3 

13 

Total spikelets per spike.... 

....do... 

15 8 

14 

Kernels per spike . 

_do .. 

25 3 

in 

Mid kernels per spike_ 

_do... 

2.1 

ifi 

Mid kernels per spike _ 

-perwnt . 

8 1 

17 

Weight of grain per spike .deeigrains 

5.3 

IH 

Date of heading (June). 


17.7 

to 

Height of plant. 

.inches . 

43.3 

20 

Plumpness of kernel, scale 8- 

^. 

5.0 



Standard error 


Stand- 



Significant 

Nura- 

ard de- 



difference 

ber ex- 

viation 

Variety 

Repli- 



eluded o 


cate 

Variety 

Repli¬ 

cate 




Percent 

Percent 




6.6 

7.0 

2.4 

7.7 

2.7 

16 

6 5 

6 2 

2.2 

7.0 

2.4 

18 

7 0 

7.8 

2.7 

8.8 

3.0 

15 

2 1 

1 1 

4 

1 9 

.7 

17 

3 9 

4.2 

1 5 

.4 

.1 

15 

5.3 

57.1 

19 8 

6.9 

2.4 

4 

1.2 

4.1 

1.4 

1.7 

.6 

9 

12.0 

6.1 

2.1 

12 0 

4.0 

22 

18.1 

6.5 


26.0 


10 

.3 

6 0 


4 


14 

1.0 

2.6 

[ ’“”.9 

1 1 

.4 

20 

• 5 

5.4 

2.3 


.4 


21 

LO 

.7 

1 1 

.3 

15 

2 0 

3.9 


2.9 


20 


16 8 


1 1 


24 

4*8 

12.1 


3 6 


23 

1 1 

5.9 


9 

3 

24 

1.6 

2 0 


3.0 

1 3 


11 

1.6 

1.0 

.3 

.5 

22 

J 7 

18.7 

5.6 

2.3 

.8 

12 


« As (uitsKle the limits of siRniflcanoe 


When experimental datn are ^iven statistical treatment, measures 
of value are calculated for the various constants. These measures 
commonly take the form of the ^^standard error.The standard 
error calculated for a mean is based upon the squares of the devia¬ 
tions of the variates from their mean. In Fisher^s method of analy¬ 
sis of variance (3) the experiment is planned in such a manner that 
it is i)ossil)le to remove from the total variability of the experiment all 
sources of variability other than those due to experimental error. 
Further, these other sources of variability are analyzed into their 
components. In the work at hand these components were generally 
two, one due to varietal differences and one due to replicate differences. 
Furthermore, in planning such an experiment, the rod rows are ar¬ 
ranged in a random manner. This arrangement tends to eliminate 
any assoriation values which might enter if the arrangement were 
^stematic and thus the validity of the standard error is increased. 
This method was of especial value in this experiment as it made pos¬ 
sible the elimination of variability between the replicates, in the 
calculation of the standard error, which here was of considerable 
moment. The last column shows the number of varieties which are 
outside the limits of significance and which could be safely discarded 
were reliance to be placed upon this one experiment. 

The third replication had a lower yield than the first or second. 
The differences were just significant between replications 2 and 3, 
but decidedly significant between replications 1 and 3 for all three 
sets of yields. The lower yield of replication 3 was evidently due to 
an increased deficiency of soil water along with the associated modi¬ 
fication in fertility. The deficient supply of moisture apparently 
affected in a significant manner nine distinct characters in addition 
to that of yield. Where replicate differences were not significant, 
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blanks are indicated. The means of the second replication show 
changes in the same direction but are insignificant. Within the experi¬ 
ment, then, it is evident that one portion has been subject to a more 
severe drought effect than has another. Some of the changes involved 
are indicated in table 5. 


Table 5. —Constants and other values indicating changes from replication 1 to 

replication 3 


Character 


Standard 

error 

Deviation 
Probable error 

Change in replica¬ 
tion values 

Yield per 3 feet... 

! 

..bushels-- 

Percent * 
2.7 

4.7 

Quantity 

-4.3 

1 

Percent 

-11.1 

Plants per 3 feet.. 

.number.- 

2.1 

3.0 1 

+5.0 

+8 0 

Fertile spikelets per spike-.-. 

—.do_ 

.9 

4.4 

-.5 

-3.7 

Yellow berry... 

..percent-_ 

10.8 

5 0 

-4.0 

-70.0 

Plumpness, 8 classes.. 

6.f> 

5.0 

-1.5 

-26.4 

Protein... 

..Iiercent.. 

1.4 

5.9 

+1.1 

+8 3 

Bushel weight... 


.4 

5 9 

-1.2 

-2.0 

Height of plant... 

- .inches— 

.3 

0 2 

-.7 

-1.0 

Weight per 1,00() kernels. 

..--grams— 

1 5 

7.5 

-3.1 

-9.7 

Weight gram per spike. 

-centigrams-. 

2.0 

8 0 

-8 0 

-15.7 


The number of plants per 3 feet and the protein content showed 
increases from the first to the third rephcation, while the other char¬ 
acters showed decreases. It is not clear why there should bo signifi¬ 
cant differences in stand among the replications, as similar seeding 
conditions and, apparently, similar soil conditions prevailed at the 
time of planting. The number of heads per 3 feet also showed in¬ 
creases from_replication 1 to 3, but the difference just escaped signifi¬ 
cance. initial thicker stand in the third replication might have 
been carried through to harvest with a lessened yield and with an 
effect on the other characters of table 4. However, the difference in 
stand between the two replications corresponds to a difference of but 
5.5 pounds, or 7.6 percent, of seed per acre. This difference in rate of 
seeding would scarcely affect the yield. Recent studies by Hayes, 
Wilson, and Auseinus (4) show clearly that even larger differences in 
rate of seeding of wheat do not bring about differences in yield. The 
correlation between stand and yield is -0.219 ±0.075. About one 
third of the minus products entering into this correlation come from 
the three Hope X Reliance wheats. The stand of these wheats is 23 
percent above the average while the yield is but 82 percent of the 
average. The wheats used in seeding were not studied relative to 
weight of kernel, but it seems probable that the kernels of the Hope 
X Reliance wheats weighed less than average. The weight per 1,000 
of these three wheats when harvested was but 85 percent of the 
average. It is questionable if a stand as much as 23 percent above 
the average would have an injurious effect upon yield. If the greater 
number of fertile culms showed a too-crowded condition, a compensa¬ 
tion would develop in the way of fewer fertile spikelets. Only in 
pronounced overcrowding could one look for a decreased yield per 
acre. Evidence on this point is presented by R. W. Smith * who 
presents results from a date and rate of seeding experiment at Dick- 
mson, N .Dak. An increase in rate of seeding of 20 percent, from 75 


149 pflSb.“(T5i)e5fitt?n o'cinNsoN substation. 
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to 90 pounds, resulted in a wholly inappreciable defect in yield of 0.6 
bushel, or less than 4 percent, under conditions of drought. Stand 
counts are not given. 

The drier conditions in the third replication showed an effect 
sufficiently early to reduce the number of fertile spikelets and height 
of plant. A decrease in plumpness of 1.5 units is associated with an 
increase in protein of 1.1 percent and a decrease in bushel weight of 
1.2 pounds, in a comparisop of the first and last replicates. A very 
marked change came about in the weight of grain per spike, amounting 
to 9 eg, or 15.7 percent. 

CORRELATION DATA 

Correlation coefficients were calculated between those characters 
whore causal relationsliips seemed to be involved. It was particu¬ 
larly desired to learn the various relationships involving yield, and 
the relationships involving protein content also seemed to be 
particular interest. Certain other coefficients were needed in the 
calculation of partial correlations. Forty-three coefficients are 
presented in the following tabulation: 


Correlation coefficients showing various relationships between yields protein content^ 
and various other characters 


Yield and— 

Weight per bushel_ 0. 438 

Weight per 1,000 kernels . . 088 

Percent of yellow berry_ . 492 

Percent of ijrotein. 556 

Plants per row_ -.219 

Spikes per row. _ . . 205 

Stooling_ __ - - . 454 

Fertile spikelets per spik<‘ . 021 

Kernels per spike _ .271 

Percent of mid kernels per 
spike ,, . . 483 

Weight of grain per spike. . 742 
Date of heading, , -.571 

Height of plant... _ . 063 

Plumpness_ , 587 

Weight per bushel and— 

Weight per 1,000 kernels. _ . 341 

Percent of yellow berry_ . 296 

Percent of protein. .... - —. 391 

Date of heading__ —.178 

Plumpness..664 

Weight per 1,000 kernels and— 

Percent of yellow berry _ _ . 466 

Percent of protein__ 527 

Spikes per row_ —.168 

Kernels per spike. . .065 

Percent of mid kernels per 

spike_ . 265 

Weight of grain per spike. . 722 

Date of heading_ —. 580 

Plumpness-__ . 630 


Percent of protein and— 

Percent of yellow berry. - 0. 706 

Spikes per row_ _.157 

Percent of mid kernels... —. 292 

Weight of grain per spike. —. 586 

Date of heading_ . 393 

Plumpness__ —.615 

Spikes per row and— 

Kernels per spike__ —.508 

Percent of mid kernels per 

spike_ —.372 

Weight of grain per spike. —. 469 

Date of heading_ . 065 

Plumpness_ . . .021 

Percent of mid kernels per 

spike and— 

Weight of grain per spike. . 695 

Plumpness_ . _ .157 

Weight of grain per spike and- — 

Date of heading_ ... —. 568 

Number of kernels per 

spike.__ . 584 

Plumpness_ . .521 

Plumpness and— 

Date of heading _ —. 340 

Percent of yellow berry.. . . 549 


The probable errors are not given in the tabulation, but it may 
be remembered that if the coefficient is as large as ± 0.22, it is on the 
threshold of significance; and if the coefficient is as large as ±0.30, 
the ratio of the deviation (from zero) to the probable error is 4, thus 
indicating marked significance. All but 4 of the 14 coefficients 
concerned with yield are significant, and most of them are distinctly 
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SO. The highest correlation is weight of grain per spike with yield, 
which is 0.742. Similar results were obtained with spring wheats by 
Waldron (fO) and by Sprague (9) with winter wheats. Evidently 
weight of grain per spike is a complex character influenced, for 
example, by weight of kernel, plumpness, and number of kernels per 
spike. Partial correlations will lead to a better understanding of 
these different relationships. One notes a distinctly sharper rela¬ 
tionship of yield with mid kernels than with total kernels per spike. 
This will be discussed later. The correlation of yield with number of 
heads per row is just below the limit of significance. This is not 
surprising when one notes the marked negative correlations between 
heads per row and kernels per spike and also weight of grain per spike. 

YIELD AND DELAYED HEADING 

The correlation between yield and date of heading is 0.571. The 
regression of yield on date of heading is —2.4 bushels for each day^s 
delay in date of heading. The total range in date of heading was 5 
days. Bridgeford and Ilayes (1) in their studies with spring wheats 
at Morris, in southern Minnesota, found a positive correlation of 
0.27. Other things being equal, one might look for larger yields to 
accompany a longer photosynthetic period. Bui, conditions may 
modify this rule, especially with spring-sown cereals. 

The history of the introduction of varieties of common wheat- into 
the spring-wheat area shows that those newly intro(lu(*ed w^heats 
which have become successful usually possessed a shorter life history 
than the wheats which were supplanted, and the comparative yield 
trials show that these earlier wheats have had the higher yields, in 
comparison with the older sorts. This empirical fact has not been 
given a critical analysis. One obje(*.t in securing earlier varieties, 
with Marquis for instance, was to obviate early fall frosts in (Canadian 
regions. Marquis, and the still earlier Reward have been considered 
favorably because of their presumed capacity to escape the attacks 
of stem rust. The idea that the introduction of early wheats was an 
advantage because of their capacity to escape conditions of heat and 
drought, which generally tend to become more intense with the ])rog- 
ress of the season, has generally been neglected. It has been shown 
by Waldron {11) that under (‘onditions of drought, where stem rust 
has not entered as a disturbing factor, earlier wheats evidently have 
an advantage in yield. 

It is evident, however, that a negative correlation of the sort 
indicated cannot continue to be linear. The value of an extended 
photosynthetic period is offset in part by the physical actualities of 
the season. Evidently there is a golden mean to be secured in a 
variety whereby maximum yield results will obtain over a series of 
years, in comparison with either later or earlier wheats. It is believed 
that the conditions prevailing with respect to the present experiment 
were fairly typical of an ordinary spring wheat season and this being 
so, evidently the majority of the wheats were too late in maturing 
for optimum yield results. It seems fairly evident that one variety 
may be more efficient in its photosynthetic work than another. 
In such a case the whole physicochemical complex supporting the 
photosyiithetic activities would need to be well integrated. While 
It seems rather probable that a situation of this sort holds with Ceres 
it is evident that the problem needs to be given critical study. * 
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YIELD AND PROTEIN CONTENT 

The eorrelation of yield to protein ' content is --0.556. The 
regression of yield on protein content is - 3.4 bushels, which is the 
deviation in yield in bushels for each per(*ent of deviation in protein. 
The total deviation in protein among the varieties is 3.4 percent. 
The correlation between yield and protein content when date of head¬ 
ing is held constant is reduced from the zero order of —0.556 only to 
“0.439. Such a marked relationship as is indicated by this negative 
correlation is of much economic importance, as a high protein content 
is desired by the commercial interests while a good yield is naturally 
a concern of the producer. Where the regression is as great as is 
indicated here it is evident, that a distinct protein premium on the 
market would be necessary to recompense a farmer for his high-protein 
‘ wheat. An occasional crop might be high in both yield and protein, 
but in a series of crops grown under conditions like the foregoing the 
above regression would probably hold. While it is recognized that 
the higher ])ercentage of protein is generally in evidence in the drier 
years, tlie matter apparently has been given but little statistical 
treatment, as references in the literature seem to be meager. 

The total correlation value of 0.341 between weight per bushel 
and weight of 1,000 kernels is reduced to -0.133 when plumpness is 
held constant. As expected, weight per bushel and plumpness are 
strongly correlated, and it is not surprising that a significant negative 
correlation, —0.391, exists between l)nshel w^eight and protein con¬ 
tent, although this is reduced to a nonsignificant amount w^hen 
jihnnpness is held constant. Mangels and Sanderson (7) in a study 
of miscellaneous samples taken during 4 years, each year being 
corisidered individually, found no significant correlation between 
weight per busliel and protein content. They point out that the lack 
of correlation they found might be due to the presence of two factors 
resi)onsible for reduced bushel weight, heat and rust, wdii(‘h act con- 
trarily ujion the protein content and that the samples were not sorted 
with respect to the two differing factors. In the prestmt instance the 
lower bushel weights, with the exception of one wheat, no. 666, were 
due to heat and drought injury. This one wheat contributed but 
little to the product moment. 

The correlation of weight ])er 1,000 kermds to percentage of yellow 
berry, 0.466, is reduced to a nonsignificant amount when plumpness 
is held constant. Likewise the coefficient of —0.527 concerned with 
protein (*ontent and weight per 1,000 kernels is reduced to the horizon 
of significan(‘e when plumpness is held constant. The relationship 
of kernel weight to date of heading shows a negative correlation, 
7*0.580, and this is reduced to only —0.499 when plumpness is held 
constant. In this experiment the later heading wheats have the 
smaller kernels irrespective of plumpness. One would scarcely expect 
this rule to hold generally, especiallv where optimum conditions 
are afforded for maturing the grain and when adaptable varieties are 
grown. 

PROTEIN CONTENT 

Seven of the nine correlations involving protein content are minus 
and significant. In only one relationship, where date of heading was 
concerned, was the correlation positive and significant. With these 
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wheats, at least, in a season where conditions favor quite fair yields 
and in the face of rather adverse heat and moisture conditions and 
with rust injury of little moment, high protein content is gained at 
the expense of other characters, some of them of marked desirability, 
such as yield and bushel weight. One notes a high negative correla¬ 
tion, — 0.706, between the percentage of protein and the percentage 
of yellow berry. The presence of yellow berry is one of the indicators 
of low grade; a wheat must have 85 percent of dark vitreous kernels 
in order to grade No. 1 Hard. 

Mangels (G) in a study of numerous milling samples during 4 years, 
1922 to 1925, found that the relationship between protein content and 
percentage of dark kernels varied considerably from year to year and 
that correlation might be very low. As he worked with a complex of 
samples, including many which evidently had been affected in starchi¬ 
ness and bushel weight by shriveling due to the rust organism (Mangels 
and Sanderson (7)), and presumably with samples affected by 
weathering, it is evident that his coefficients might not be comparable 
to the one given here, where the problem has been rendered more 
simple by restricting the study to samples of which the protein 
content and starchiness were conditioned by varietal and growing 
conditions, and which were not affected appreciably by disease. 

In the present case the regression of protein content on percentage 
of yellow berry is —0.16. Thus a 10 percent deviation in yellow 
berry would be associated, generally, with about a 1.5 percent nega¬ 
tive deviation in protein content. This appears to be a rather sharp 
reaction. The percentage of yellow berry per variety varied from 
0 to 18.7. The third replicate of the experiment, as shown in table 5, 
had a significantly lower yield and a lower percentage of yellow berry, 
and a sharp increase in protein content. These differences are all 
very significant. 

A negative correlation of —0.469 exists between spikes per row and 
weight of grain per spike. A similar correlation of —0.72 was found 
by Bridgford and Hayes {!). In the present instance the regression 
is such that a deviation of 10 percent from the mean in number of 
heads leads to a minus deviation from the mean in weight of grain per 
head of 7.4 percent. 

The character of pt^rcentage of mid kernels per spike is of particular 
interest as some of the higher yielding wheats, including Ceres and its 
two allies, are characterized by a liigh percentage of mid kernels. 
This character is evidently derived from the Kota parent as indicated 
by Waldron (11), The correlation between weight of grain per spike 
and percentage of mid kernels is 0.695, and the regression of grain 
weight per spike on percentage of mid kernels is 1.6. Thus a devia¬ 
tion of mid kernel percent of three units results in a deviation of 9 
percent of weight of grain per head. The grain weight per head, as 
was pointed out, is strongly correlated with yield. 

PARTIAL CORRELATIONS 

As yield is probably the most important character of the experi¬ 
ment, partial correlations were calculated to show the relationship of 
yield to different characters when one or more of the other characters 
were held constant. The characters considered, besides (1) yield, 
are (2) spikes per row, (3) percentage of mid kernels, (4) weight per 
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1,000 kernels, (5) plumpness, and (6) weight of grain per spike. The 
total correlatioi^, and all the partial correlations where yield is con¬ 
sidered as a variable, are given in table 6. The numbers used in the 
entries in the table refer to the numbered characters just given. 

Table 6 . —Total and partialforrelatiom involving yield as the variable in all cases'* 


Yield (1) correlated with - 


Spikes per row 
(2) 

Percentage of 
mid kernels (3) 

Weight rier 1,000 
kernels (4) 

Plumpness (5) 

Weight of grain 
per spike (6) 

12 

(Corre¬ 

lation 

0.205 

13 

Corre¬ 

lation 

0 483 

14 

(Corre¬ 

lation 

0.688 

15 

Corre¬ 

lation 

0. .587 

16 

(Corre¬ 

lation 

0. 742 

12 3 

. 473 

13 2 

615 

H 2 

748 

1.5.2 

.595 

16 2 

.m 

12 4 

.447 

i:4.4 

430 

14 3 

.66:4 

15 3 

. .591 

16 3 

. f)45 

12.5 

236 

13 5 

489 

14 5 

..505 

1.5.4 

.272 

16.4 

.488 

12 fi 

033 

13.6 

- 068 

14 6 

328 

15 6 

.:4.51 

16 5 

.631 

12 M 

.702 

13.24 

695 

14 2:3 

796 

15 23 

. 626 

16 23 

950 

12.35 

. 524 

13. 25 

.644 

14 25 

. .594 

15. 24 

. 225 

16.24 

931 

12.3f« 

932 

13 26 

- (X)2 

14 26 

.194 

15 26 

. 066 

16. 25 

. 952 

12 45 

.424 

1:145 

4.50 

14. .35 

469 

15 .34 

. .308 

16. 34 

276 

12 4(j 

.927 

13 46 

107 

14 .36 

.3:47 

15 :46 

. 349 

16 35 

,460 

12 5(1 

. 923 

13 56 

(}56 

14,56 

.209 

1.5.46 

.246 

16 45 

.476 

12 345 

. 693 

13 245 

703 

14 2:45 

.664 

15 2.34 

.267 

16 234 

. 86.3 

12 34(> 

.927 

13 246 

105 

14 236 

220 

15 236 

069 

16.235 

.916 

12 35(1 

92:4 

13 256 

. 021 

14 2.56 

.183 

15 24() 

- 006 

16.245 

.927 

12 456 

.922 

13 456 

. 153 

14.3.56 

252 

15 :446 

.268 

1(» 345 

.230 

12 3466 

.921 

13 2456 

. 106 

14.23.56 

.210 

15 2:446 

.014 

16 2345 

. 851 


• The statements concerned with the significance of the cmdllcients of correlation following the tabulation 
on page 135 applies likewise to the coeffjcients of table 6 

The partial correlation coefficients were calculated from 75 variates. 
This is probably too small a number to give the most satisfactory 
results, out the individual values for the most part are not single 
observations. The yields are correlated fairly well with the yields 
obtained from the two other rows of the replicates. The regression 
of the 3-foot yields on the rod row yields is 0.7 bushel. The errors in 
yield can be assigned to both sets of rows; whether the larger measure 
of errors belong to the 3-foot rows cannot be determined. The 
standard deviation of the 3-foot rows is 6.6 percent greater than that 
for the rod rows, and the difference in the two standard deviations is 
0.43 ±0.53. 

The variates of some of the other characters are based on means. 
The characters with respect to the spike were taken on a sample of 50 
heads, or nearly that number. Such a character as plumpness would 
likely not be much modified if additional readings had been made. 
The marked changes which result when this or that variable is held 
constant make it evident that the partial correlations are of pal 
significance. For instance, the total correlation of yield and spikes 
per row is 0.205; but if the weight of grain per spike is constant, then 
the partial correlation has the high value of 0.933. It is evident that 
with respect to yield the two components, number of spikes per row 
and we^ht of grain per spike, form nearly or quite a closed system. 
The difference between 1 and the partial correlation value of 0.933 
would be the sampling error. A study of table 6 shows how the pres¬ 
ence or absence of a character held constant changes the value of a 
coefficient. 
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MULTIPLE CORRELATION 

In intorpretirif? the partial correlations of table 6 it is important to 
consider multiple correlation. A multiple-correlation coefficient can 
be calculated from partial coefficients, according to Yule (12, p. 2^8) 
by the followint>^ formula: 

1 -Il\ 23 ... (1 -n.’) (1 2) (f 03) ... (1 -f\n 2.3 . . («-l)) • 

The value of 1{\ termed by Ezekiel (2) the coe^fficumt of multiple 
determination, is the value most commonly used, rather than R, and 
exj)resses the proi)ortion of the variance of the dependent variable 
explained by the independent variables under consideration. We may 
consider the partial correlation rm 24 . By usinir the above formula 
the two values may be calculated: 

R\ 24-0.578; 

R\ 216^0.944. 

When s])ikes per row ( 2 ) and weight per 1,000 kernels (4) alone are 
considei'ed, it is apj)arent that 57.8 percent of the variance in yield is 
explained and that 42.2 percent remains unexplained. vSimilarly 
wlien weight of p:i*ain per head ( 0 ) is made a part of the calculation as 
a third variable, it is found that 94.4 percent of the variance of yield 
is explained by a consideration of the three variables while but 5.0 
percent remains unex{)]ained. It is evident that the addition of the 
third independent variable increased the explained variance by 86.0 

f )ercent. This value may be expressed in relation to the 42.2 percent 
eft unexplained when only the two factors are considered, by dividing 
80.0 by 42.2. The (luotient, expressed as 80.7 pei*cent, is the addi¬ 
tional explanation, expressed on the basis of the original unexplained 
total of 42.2 percent, brought about by the introduction of the third 
independent variable. The square root of 0.867, 0.981, is the partial 
correlation of /'le 24 . The partial correlation coefficient is thus defined 
in a somewhat different manner. 

In studying the correlation of yield and heads per row, one notes the 
total correlation, 0.205, is comparatively^ low, but that the value 
immediately rises when the percentage of mid kernels, the weight per 
1,000 kernels, or the weight of grain per head is held constant. The 
value is exceptionally high in the last instance, the coefficient being 
0.983. The effect on the total correlation is inappreciable when plump¬ 
ness is held constant, or when plumpness is introduced as a constant 
in addition to other characters held constant. It seems evident 
from a comparison of the two coefficients, 0.983, and ri 2 34 r, 6 =- 
0.921, that the factor, weight of grain per head, might be consid¬ 
ered a composite of the characters of percentage of mid kernels, 
weight of 1,000 kernels, and plumpness. Thus if the character, 
weight of grain per head, is considered, then the three other characters 
become automatically considered. This becomes apparent in some 
of the other columns. The total correlation of yield and percentage of 
mid kernels is 0.488, but when weight of grain per head is held constant 
the correlation becomes essentially zero. A corresponding decrease 
in values is observed when the total correlations of yield and weight 
per 1,000 kernels and yield and plumpness are considered, in compari¬ 
son with the same correlations when weight of grain per head is held 
constant. 
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The coefficient of multiple determination was calculated and found 
to be 0.944. This, or 94.4 percent, indicates the propor¬ 

tionate amount of variance in yield, the dependent variable, which 
was brought about by the five independent variables indicated. It 
follows that only 5.0 ])ercent of the squared variability of yield re¬ 
mains unexplained after the five factors indicated are taken into 
consideration. 

If tlie relationship of weight of grain per spike to the three char¬ 
acters, percentage of mid kernels, weight per 1,000 kernels, and 
pliimpnes.s are considered, when weight of grain per spike is used as 
the dependent variable, 345 ^ 80.11 percent. Evidently in this case 
considerably the larger jiortion of the variance of weight of grain per 
spike is due to these three variables. The matter can be considered 
from another angle by omitting this character as such and considering 
its three components and the number of spikes per row. 

PARTIAL REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS 

The coeffidonts of pai’tial or net regression were (‘alculated resulting 
in the ecpiation 

Yield 0.1811 spikes per row 

1 .718 percent of mid kej nels 
F.978 weight ])er 1,000 kt'rnels 
4 .()28 ])lumpnoss 25.88 bushels 

The regri'ssion or h values of the foregoing equation are allsignifi- 
(*ant; the first three v(U’y decidedly so. If this equation is used and 
the appropriate nieans of table 4 inserted, the calculated yield will 
equal the mean yield of 87.4. If one uses average values in this equa¬ 
tion for some of tlie characters and a varietal value for some other 
character the result is of interest for some of the varieties. If the 
percentage of mid kernels of (Y'res (table 8 ) is inserted instead of the 
corresponding average value the resultant yield is 42.9 bushels, wdiich 
is 1.1 bushels higher than the Ceres yield and 0.4 bushel below its 
calculated yield. By using the weight per 1,000 kernels for Ceres 
the resulting yield is 89.0 bushels, which is 2.8 bushels below" the yield 
of C'Cres. ()nc might conclude from this that the Ceres character of 
high percentage of mid kernels was more responsible than any of the 
other characters considered for the rather high yield of this variety. 
The same statement w"ould hold true for 1658.178, a sib of Ceres. If 
these same calculations are made for Marquis by inserting first the 
Marquis percentage of mid kernels and then the Marquis weight 
per 1,000 kernels, the calculated yield in the first instance is 35.2 
bushels, which is 2.2 bushels below the general average, and 3.4 
bushels above the Marquis yield. Similarly by using the weight per 
1,000 kernels of Marquis the ^calculated yield comes to 36.3 bushels. 
Thus the use of weight per COOO kernels reduces the yield less from 
the average than does the use of percentage of mid kernels. 

The coefficient of multiple determination, involving the relation¬ 
ship of the’four characters given above to yield, is 

.2345 -0.783. 

This coefficient shows the combined importance of the four indepen¬ 
dent characters in measuring the variance of yield, the dependent 
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factor. It is evident that 21.7 percent of the variance remains 
unexplained. 

In measuring the relative"importance of the^different coefficients 
entering into the equation of partial regression"already given, three 
sets of values are given. The first set consists of the partial coirela- 
tion scjuared. A squared correlation coefficient, as previously indi¬ 
cated, IS a measure of the importance of the increased variance which 
can be explained by the consideration of an added variable. The 
second set consists of the beta coefficients, commonly calculated, 
described by Ezekiel {2, p. 18S ); these are calculated by the formula 

^12.34612.34 

<r\ 

This formula transforms the partial-regression coefficient as expressed 
in actual values into coefficients expressed in terms of the standard 
deviations involved. It is thus rendered more comparable. It is 
possible to break up the coefficient of multiple determination into 
components which will add up to its total value. These components 
are called coefficients of separate determination and constitute the 
third set. The limitations of these coefficients are indicated by 
Ezekiel (^, p, 381), The three sets of values are given in table 7. 

Table 7. —Various coefficients indicating how the regression coefficient values may 
be measured with respect to (£) spikes per rou% (. 5 ) percentage mid kernels^ ( 4 ) 
weight per 1^000 kernels, and (5) plumpness as affecting (1) yield 


V2.m . 

13.24.'). 

]4.23.'». __ 

15.2.34. 

Total. 


De.signation 


Coefficients 

Partial cor- 


Separate 

roliition 

Beta 

(ietcrmi- 

(sfiuareU) 


nation 

0.4«0 

0.474 

0 OOf) 

.494 

403 

.234 

.441 

. .538 

. 365 

.071 

.153 

.088 



.783 

_ 

1 . 



The value 0.090 is much below 0.480 and 0.474, and this is evi¬ 
dently due to the low total correlation between yield and heads per 
row. There is no positive correlation between heads per row and the 
other independent variables. The low value when plumpness is the 
independent variable is not due to the low total correlation with yield 
but rather to the correlation of plumpness with weight per 1,000 
kernels, which is 0.630. 

Evidently weight per 1,000 kernels may be of somewhat more 
consequence in affecting yield than is percentage of mid kernels. 
That this is not true in all cases was .shown with Ceres and 1658.178. 
The effect of spikes per row upon yield is probably somewhat exag¬ 
gerated, as indicated in the first two columns where values are 0.480 
and 0.474. The negative correlation between heads per row and 
. weight of grain per head is -0.469, and this fact seems to give undue 
influence to heads per row when the other yield characters are held 
constant. One suspects that the coefficient of separate determination 
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may indicate the relative weightings to be assigned to the four char¬ 
acters in their effect upon yield somewhat better than do either of 
the other two sets. 

DISCUSSION 

The present work seems to afford a good opportunity to study the 
effects of drought and heat on wheat yields largely uninfluenced by 
diwsease. The drought and heat injuries were fortunately not extreme, 
and this fact, in connection with a rather marked divergence among 
the varieties relative to yield, has added further to the value of the 
experiment. Some of the physical characters studied are evidently [ 
quite highly associated with yield as judged by coefficients of correla- \ 
tion. The weight of grain per spike has a marked correlation with 
yield, equal to 0.969, when spikes per row, or stand, is held constant. 
An analysis of this character shows that it is made up mainly of 
ihe three components, percentage of mid kernels, weight per 1,000 
kernels, and plumpness. C-omparative plumpness in this experiment 
was modified mainly by heat and moisture conditions. Differences 
in jilumpness were not truly inherent in the varieties but were the 
result of environment. It is presumed that the kernels of all varieties 
would have been of about the same degree of plumpness had optimum 
moisture and heat conditions prevailed. Weight per 1,000 kernels 
is obviously affected by plumpness, but besides this there are in¬ 
herent varietal differences. Apparently yield in this experiment is 
affected by differences in kernel weight. The total correlation be¬ 
tween yield and kernel weight is 0.G88, and when plumpness is held 
constant the correlation is still 0.505, a very significant figure. The 
total correlation between weight of grain per spike and w^eight of 
1,000 kernels is 0.722, and when plumpness is held constant the 
coefficient is 0.594. The character, percentage of mid kernels, is 
affected probably less by the prevailing heat and drought than either 
of the characters just considered. The total correlation between 
yield and percentage of mid kernels is 0.483, and this coefficient is 
not changed appreciably when plumpness is held constant. A con¬ 
firmation of the foregoing is seen in a comparison of the replicate 
means. The means for plumpness and weight per 1,000 kernels of 
the third replication are much smaller, judged by probable errors, 
than the corresponding means of the first replication (table 5). 

Considering the percentage of mid kernels, the difference between 
the two replicate means is wholly inappreciable. It was shown that 
number of spikes per row and weight of grain per spike are responsible 
for 94.1 percent of the variance of yield. Considering only weight 
of grain per spike as affecting yield the coefficient of determination is 
equal to 55 percent, or 55 percent of the variance, or squared vari¬ 
ability, of yield is due to weight of grain per spike. The weight of 
grain per spike was analyzed into the three components already dis¬ 
cussed. The coefficient of multiple determination, indicating the 
proportion of variance of weight of grain per spike brought about 
by the three characters, percentage mid kernels, weight per 1,000 
kernels, and plumpness, was found to be iZ^ = 80.3 percent. Tliis is 
appreciably less than the value of 94.1 percent given previously, 
which is the proportional variance of yield explained through the 
ttiedium of the two factors, spikes per row and weight of grain per 
spike. It was thought that the number of kernels per spike might 
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contribute sometbing to the variance of weight of grain per spike. 
A recalculation of the value of with these 4 contributing factors, 
instead of the 3 just given, raises the value of R^ from 80.3 to 85.0 
percent. Thus there still remains an appreciable amount of the 
variance of weight of grain per spike unaccounted for even though 
the various contributing factors seem to have been included in the 
coefficient. The coefficients of determination, the squared values of r 
of table (), for these four contributing factors ar(3 as follows: 

Variance of grain weight per spike brought about by— 


(1) Percent of mid kernelH _ - . _ _ 0. 484 

(2) Weight per 1,000 kernels _ 521 

(3) Jdumpness_ _ . .271 

(4) Nu3nl)er of kernels per spike, __ _ . .341 


While the values as given indicate somewhat the relative influence 
of the 4 factors the comparative values of 3 of these factors, omitting 
the fourth, are better shown in table 7. It is evident that both per¬ 
centage of mid kernels and weight per 1,000 kernels are relatively 
important factors in influencing yield in this experiment. 

PROTEIN CONTENT 

A negative correlation of —0.550 was show^n between yield and 
protein content. So little work has been done in this held that it is 
difficult to say whether this particular case is unusual or not. It is 
known that the protein content of wheat varies greatly with respect 
to the available nitrogen in the soil, and })rotein content may be 
afTected more decidedly than yield, as eviden(*ed by this negative 
correlation. In the jiresent instance the soil may have been lacking 
in available nitrogen or it may be that certain of the varieties stood in 
such a relationship to the seasonal conditions that the soil nitrogen 
was not of first importance in bringing about the higher yields. If 
available soil nitrogen tended to be a limiting fa(‘tor in this experi¬ 
ment, it would be desirable to learn whether the lower yields of some 
of the varieties were conditioned by the deficient nitrogen. vStated 
in another way, certain of the bettor yielding wheats might be able 
to cany on active ])hotosynthesis in the face of a limitation of nitro¬ 
gen. The later and lower yielding wheats had the higher content of 
protein. The high protein content of these varieties did not compen¬ 
sate for the low yield in the total amount of protein per acre. If the 
t) high-yielding and the 6 low-yielding varieties are considered, the 
difference in amount of protein per acTe, in favor of the high-yielding 
sorts, is 85 ± 8.5 pounds of protein per acre. The shortness of growing 
period was evidently only one factor in bringing about the low protein 
content. When the date of heading is held constant, the correlation 
between yield and protein content is still —0.439. However, the 
correlation between the date of heading and the date harvested has 
only the moderate value of 0.358. The date wheat is fully ripe is 
more difficult to determine than the date of heading. 

Positive correlations have been shown to exist between yield and 
spikes per row and yield and weight of grain per head. The last- 
mentioned character has been analyzed into other characters. With 
a rather strong negative correlation existing between yield and protein 
conterit, negative coefficients may be looked for between protein 
content and those characters contributing to yield. Evidently in the 
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relationship between protein and percentage of mid kernels, for exam- 
I)le, yield is an influencing factor. The correlation values between 
protein content and yield factors, both total and partial when yield 
is held constant, are shown in table 9. 

Tahle 9. —Correlation of protein content with the yield factors indicated^ 


(■Character 

Total 

Partial 
correlations 
with yield 
held con¬ 
stant 

Number of sfukes ])er row.. . _ _ . .. 

0. li>7 

0.333 

VVeip:h{; of Krain per spike. .. 

-.586 

-.312 

F^ercont ape of mid kernels . ...... . . .... . . 

-.202 

-.032 

Weifjlif per 1/W)fl kernels ...... . . .. 

- 527 

-.240 

Plumpness . _ ... . _ _ 

-.615 

-.429 


» Correlation values greater than ±0 22 are of Mfrnificanpe 


The total correlation of yield with spikes per row was only 0.205. 
The correlation of ])rotein with this character is positive, the value 
being 0.157, and this value becomes significant when yield is held 
constant. In all the other cases shown in table 9 the correlation 
values are negative, both total and partial. The lowest values are 
percentage of mid kernels, and when yield is held constant the corre¬ 
lation value is essentially 0. In considering weight per 1,000 kernels 
the correlation with flour protein might have shown a smaller numeri¬ 
cal value, for with smaller kernels the percentage of aleurone layer 
increases. But plumpness enters into the relationship, and this factor 
may be responsible in part for the negative correlation between weight 
of kernels and protein. In fact when both yield and plumpness are 
held constant, the correlation between protein content and weight 
per 1,000 kernels falls to 0,090. Attention has been called to the 
negative correlation between yield and protein content. One would 
look for a decided lessening of this correlation value if yield factors 
were held constant. The correlation between yield and protein con¬ 
tent when spikes per row^ and weight of grain per head are held 
constant is —0.195. This value is slightly below" the horizon of 
significance and shows a marked drop from the total correlation of 
- 0.550. 

SUMMARY 

Twenty-five hard red spring wheats w"ere grown in randomized rod 
rows at Fargo, N.Dak., during the season of 1932 under conditions of 
high temperature and low precipitation, and under a light incidence 
of disease. 

The wide range of yields, from 24 to 46 bushels per acre, was due 
in large measure to conditions of drought and heat. One replication, 
because of less available moisture, showed a significantly lower yield 
than did the others, and significant replicate differences were found 
for nine other characters. 

Significant total correlation coefficients were found between yield 
and 11 of the 14 characters where calculations were made. The 
largest coefficient, 0.742, involved weight of grain per spike. The 
two outstanding negative correlations, with yield, are —0.571, where 
date of heading is involved, and —0.556, with respect to protein 
5078—33-2 * 
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content. Evidently a lengthened period of photosynthetic activity, 
normally considered desirable for good yields, may be more than 
offset by injurious end seasonal conditions of low moisture and high 
temperature. The supplanting of the older, longer period wheat 
varieties by the newer, shorter period varieties in the spring-wheat 
area is a practical confirmation of the present findings. 

The correlation of yield to spikes per row is 0.205 and to weight of-i 
grain per spike is 0.742. The coefficient of multiple determination 
for these two factors with respect to yield is /i^i.26^94.1 percent. 
Thus only 5.9 percent of the variance of yield remains unaccounted 
for when these two characters are considered. The correlation of^ 
yield to weight of grain per spike, when the number of spikes per row 
is held constant, reaches a high value of 0.967. This is the maximum 
value in this relationship, despite the holding constant of additional 
characters. Evidently the factors of number of spikes per row and 
weight of grain per spike, as affecting yield, constitute a nearly or 
quite closed system. 

The character, weight of grain per spike, is analyzed into the three ^ 
characters percentage of mid kernels, weight per 1,000 kernels, and 
plumpness. The three individual correlations are: Mid kernels, 0.695; 
weight per 1,000 kernels, 0.722; and plumpness, 0.521. The coefficient 
of multiple determination of weight of grain per spike with respect to 
these three characters is .345 = 80.3 percent. Here 19.7 percent of 
the variance of weight of grain per spike remains unaccounted for. 

When yield is analyzed into 4 factors, the 3 just considered and 
number of spikes per row, the coefficient of multiple determination 
with respect to yield is 2346 =^78.3 percent, leaving 21.7 percent of 
yield variance not accounted for. If each of the 4 contributing 
factors is dropped in succession and comparisons are made, it is found 
that the addition of percentage of mid kernels results in a greater 
additional explanation of yield variance than any of the other 4 
characters, whereas the character plumpness is of least moment in 
this respect. Other comparisons indicate that weight per 1,000 ker¬ 
nels is of greater moment than the percentage of mid kernels. 

The partial regression coefficients of yield on the 4 characters, 
spikes per row, percentage of raid kernels, weight per 1,000 kernels, 
and plumpness are all significant, the first 3 very decidedly so. If 
the regression equation is used with average values except that values 
of Ceres and its allies are substituted for percentage of mid kernels 
or weight per 1,000 kernels, the results indicate that the former 
character contributes more than the latter to yields approximating 
those of Ceres. A similar calculation involving Marquis indicates 
that the use of the factor percentage of mid kernels carries the cal¬ 
culated yield farther from the general average and nearer to the 
actual Marquis yield than happens when the factor of weight per 
1,000 kernels is used. 

Of the 9 correlation coefficients calculated involving protein con¬ 
tent, 7 are minus md significant.^' Under conditions similar to those in 
the present experiment, high protein content is secured at the expense 
of other desirable characters, such as yield and weight per bushel. 
In only one instance, which involved the date of beading, was the 
correlation coefficient with protein both positive and significant. 
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RUBBER CONTENT OP VARIOUS SPECIES OF GOLDENROD* 


By Loren G. Polhamus ^ 

Asnwciate technologist, Division oj Cotton, Rubber, and Other Tropical Plants, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The native plants in which rubber has been found in sufficient 
(juantity to justify intensive study are species of Asclepim, Chryso- 
thamnnii, Pa/rtheniurn, and Solidayo. The field of possible rubber- 
bearinj]^ plants lias been only partially explored, and few species liave 
been collected at all seasons of the year and under sufficiently diverse 
conditions of growth to determine the possible range of rubber con¬ 
tent. Little is known as to the effect of cultivation on the rubber 
content of plants, the jiresent indications being that some plants 
produce rubber under (‘onditions of active growth, while others pro¬ 
duce rubber only when active growth is retarded. 

Since the announcement of the late Thomas A. Edison’s discovery 
that goldenrod contains rubber, the goldenrods (Solidago) have 
attracted much attention. Nearly 100 species of Solidago have been 
r(‘cognized by botanists in the United States. Some of these are 
confined to local areas; others are widely distributed and show many 
variations in diflerent parts of their range. Just as there is a great 
difference among the species in flower, leaf, and growth characteristics, 
there is also a great difference in rubber content. Several of the 
species have shown considerable variation in the rubber content of 
samples collected in different localities. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

The plants used for anaylsis were collected in 1931 at several 
localities near Washington, D.C., in the vicinity of Charleston, S.C., 
and in the northern part of Florida. Whenever sufficient material 
w^as available separate analjrses were made of the leaves, stems, and 
roots. In order to obtain information as to the value of the entire 
plant as it might be liarvested with a mowing machine, several plants 
of each lot with all leaves and stems w’^ere made into a composite 
sample. 

In general the method described by Hall and Goodspoed ® was 
followed in making the analyses. According to this method the 
finely ground sample is first extracted with acetone to remove all 

* Received for publication Mar 8, 1933, issued August, 1933 

* The plants used for the analyses were collected by Mildred Pladeck, of the Division of Seed Investiga¬ 
tions, Bureau of Plant Industry, and W. H. Jenkins, of the Division of Cotton, Rubber, and Other Trop¬ 
ical Plants. Botanical identifications were made by Miss Pladeck and S F. Blake, of the Division of 
Botany. 

’’ Hall, H. M., and Goodspeed, T. H. a rubber plant survev of western nortr America. Calif. 
Univ. Pubs., Bot. 7 [1591-278, illus, 1919. 
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resins and fats, and tlien with benzol to remove the rubber. The 
process as described by Hall and Goodspeed was modified in that a 
25-rnl Gooch filtering crucible was used to replace the siphon cup in 
the Bailey-Walker extraction apparatus ana the extraction period 
was lengthened to 6 hours instead of 3 for each extraction. The 
5 -g samples were weighed accurately to 0.002 g, and the rubber and 
resin extracts were weighed to 0.0001 g. The samples were analyzed 
in duplicate, the agreement between duplicate samples being suffi¬ 
ciently close to consider the rubber percentages accurate to 0.10 
percent. 

RESULTS OF ANALYSES 

RUBBER CONFINED TO LEAVES 

While it was impossible to have separate stem and root samples of 
every lot, in no case was a significant percentage of rubber found in 
the stems or roots of any plant, and the results of this series of analyses 
indicate that none of tlie species examined can be considered of any 
importance except on the basis of the rubber in the leaves. Since in 
goldenrod the leaves represent a very small proportion of the plant, 
only species having a high rubber content in the leaves, together with 
a large leaf production, would be considered important. Species such 
as Solidago minor and S. ienuifolia, which have minute slender leaves 
and a comparatively large amount of stem, are unimportant even 
though they rank high on the basis of the rubber content of the leaves. 
S, rugosUf which produces a comparatively large amount of leaves, ran 
consistently high on the basis of the rubber (content of entire plants, 
although the highest rubber content found was only 1.55 percent. 

RUBBER CONTENT OP LEAVES OP DIFFERENT SPECIES OF GOLDENROD 

Leaf specimens from 24 species of goldenrod were tested. The 
rubber content of the leaves of each species in percentage of the total 
dry weight of the sample is shown in table 1. The number of speci¬ 
mens analyzed, the high and the low percentage if more than one 
specimen was analyzed, and the mean if three or more were analyzed, 
are also shown for each species. Wliile a great variation in rubber 
content was found in the species of which several samples were col¬ 
lected, in general it was possible to grade them on the basis of the 
rubber in the leaves into species with high and species with low rubber 
content. Of the 24 species, a sample of Solidago altissima had the 
highest rubber content, 6.34 percent. Samples of 10 other species 
had a rubber content of more than 3 percent. The lowest percentage 
was found in S. squarrosa, with a rubber content of 0.56, but in both 
S, erecta and S', racemosa the rubber content was less than 1 percent. 

A high variation in the rubber content of the leaves was found in 
some high-yielding species, due either to individual plant variation 
or to habitat or seasonal efl’ect. This variation is sufficient to indicate 
a real possibility of plant selection on the basis of rubber content and 
the development of cultural practices based on optimum conditions 
of rubber production. That some of the species were found to be 
more variable than others may be due to the fact that some species, 
being more cornmon than others, were collected under a greater 
variety of conditions; or it may be that some species are less well 
established or have been crossed with other species. 
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Tablk 1. —Rubber content {percentage of dry weight) of the leaves of various species 

of Solidago 


Slides 


Solidago alfissima -- 

N, arguta Ait. - * , 

S bicolor L.. 

jS caena L -- - - - 

ew/ff Piirsh.. .. . 

S. fistulosa Mill.. .. 

S flertcauli^lj ___ _ 

S. aramhuMia (h ) Sali'jb- 

S jimcea Ait...- 

S minor fMichx ) Fernald.. . 

*s' neglecta Torr and (Iniy.._ __ 

S. nemorn/tx Ait .... 

N pvhcnila Nutt ___ — 

S. racemoxa Oreene.. _ . . _ 

N rigidaL^, , . __ . _ 

iS n/jam Mill.. . 

S. semperrlrens L .. 

S Herotina Ait. ... 

S xpeciom Nutt_ __ 

(S. squatroxa Muhl.... ... 

S. stricta Ait... .. 

N xuaf'eolenx Schoepf {S odora Ait).. 

tenuifotia yiiT'ih . 

S ut mi folia Muhl... . 
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1.02 
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1 20 

.89 

1.03 


1 

2.46 
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4 

4 48 

2 08 
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2 

3.46 

1 17 



2 

1.07 

J 03 



2 

1.38 

93 



5 

3 63 

2 63 

3.00 


] 

3 36 




2 

2 43 

2.38 



1 

2. 36 

1 20 

1.62 


1 

92 



_ 

1 

3 10 





3 61 

2. 63 

2. 95 


3 

3 91 

2 22 

3 02 


rt 

6. 64 

2 40 

3. 92 


2 

3.12 

2 60 

_ 


I 

66 




1 

2 87 




3 

3 31 

2 26 

‘2.m 


1 

2 91 




2 

1 84 

1.28 



The variation is ])articularly striking in tlic ease of Solidago altis- 
smUy a very common species collected from 14 localities. Leaves of 
12 of the 14 samples collected were analyzed, the lowest percentage 
of rubber being 1.38, the highest ().34, and the mean of the 12 samples 
3.45. S, serotinxiy of which 5 samples were analyzed, also showed 
considerable variation in rubber content, the range being from 2.40 
to 5.04 percent. Of the species having leaves with a relatively high 
rubber content, S, minor and S. rugosa showed the least variation. 

In general, the species grouped together by taxonomists were found 
to be grouped on the basis of comparative rubber content. A con¬ 
spicuous deviation from this rule, however, was found in three species, 
Solidago graminifolia, S, minor, and S. tenuifolia, which usually are 
classified under the subgenus evthximia, S. graminifolia, with per¬ 
centages of 1.03 and 1.07, had a low rubber content, while S, minor 
with a high content of 3.53 percent and S, tenuifolia with 2.91 percent 
were relatively high in rubber. 

RUBBER CONTENT OF GOLDENROD AS COMPARED WITH THAT OF 

OTHER PLANTS 

The rubber content of goldenrod compares favorably with tliat of 
other native plants. The highest rubber content found in the present 
investigation was 6.34 percent, but a rubber content as liigh as 8 
percent was found in Edison’s experiments.^ Guayule has been 
reported to produce as high as 15 percent, but requires a period of 4 
years to attain this content. 

Hall and Goodspeed ® found an old sample of rabbitbrush (Chryso- 
thamnus nauseosus) with a rubber content of 6.57 i)ercent. These 
investigators also found an old gnarled plant of Aplopappus nanus 
from near Benton, Calif., with a rubber content of 9.46 percent. 


* Oral communication. 

* IIALL, H. M., and Ooodspeed, T. H. Op. eit. 
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Of the native rubber-bearing plants producing rubber in a single 
season, the highest percentages of rubber have been found in one of 
the desert milkweeds, Asclepias subulata. Hall and Long* reported 
as high as 6.5 percent rubber in young stems. These in vcstigatora also 
found 5.1 percent rubber in one sample, of hemp dogbane (Apocynum 
cannabinum). Specimens of other genera have been reported to contain 
up to 4 percent of rubber. 


NONRUBBER CONSTITUENTS IN GOLDENROD 

In goldenrod there is, in addition to the rubber, an appreciable 
quantity of nonrubber substance which can be e.xtracted with acetone. 
This material consists primarily of resins, although there arc also 
small amounts of fats, oils, and sugars. Little is known of tlie chemical 
identity of the resins or of the possible use to which they might be put, 
although it has been suggested in the case of .similar resins from other 
rubber-bearing plants that they might be used in paint or varnish or 
in the manufacture of soap. Since significant amounts have been 
found in several species of goldenrod, the by-product value of the 
resins is w’orthy of consideration. 

The higliest acetone extract found was 26.45 percent in 1 leaf 
sample of Solidago minor. The mean of the 5 samples of this species 
was 21.03 percent, and the lowest percentage was 16.24. Acetone 
extracts greater than 15 percent also were obtained from samples of 
4 other species. These included 3 of the 4 samples of S. Jistulosa, 2 
out of 4 samples of S. puberula, 1 out of 5 samples of S. se/otina, and 
the single sample of S. neglecta analyzed. 

A positive but very small correlation of 0.397 ±0.070 was found 
between the rubber content and the rosin content of the 68 leaf 
sarnples of Solidago. It would appear probable, therefore, that in 
Solidago there is a relation betw-ecn the rubber content and the. 
acetone extract, hut further study under controlled conditions will 
be necessary to determine adequately the extent of this relation. 


SUMMARY 


Saniples of 24 species of goldenrod (Solidago) were analyzed, and 
significant quantities of rubber were found in the leaves of some of 
the samples. None of the species contained more than a trace of 
rubber in any portion of the plant except the leaves. The highest 
rubber content found was 6.34 percent in one sample of Solidago 
almsima. A rubber content greater than 3.50 percent was found 
also in specimens of S. Jistulosa, S. minor, S. rugosa, S. sempervirens, 
and S. serotma. These percentages justify the investigation of selec¬ 
tion possibilities in relation to rubber content and the development of 
cultural practices conducive to the formation of rubber. 


•Hau, U. M., and Long, F. L. 
(Carnegie Inst. Wash., Pub. 313.) 
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INJURY TO PEARS CAUSED BY PAPER LINERS 
IMPREGNATED WITH SODIUM SILICATE^ 

By D. JI. Kobe, senior 'physiologist^ and J. M. Lutz, junior physiologist, Division 
of Fruit and Vegetahle Crops and Dismsos, Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Pears of all varieties have one or more layers of stone cells just 
under the skin, and because of the mechanical resistance offered by 
these cells the pears are very susceptible to damage by rubbing or 
bruising. Moreover, the skin of pears usually turns dark brown or 
black after an injury; hence, after the treatment ordinarily given to 
pears during the picking and packing processes they are likely to 
show some discoloration when they reach the market. For the last 
several years, however, a brown spotting has been observed on certain 
varieties of pears, both in carload shipments just arrived on the 
market and in cold-storage lots, which is different in some respects 
from that caused by rubbing or bruising. It is found on fruits that 
have been in contact with the corrugated paper used for lining the 
boxes, or with the excelsior-filled pads used in pear boxes to prevent 
bruising of the fruit. The spotting is brown in color and usually onl^ 
superficial. In many instances, especially with the Bose pear, it 
occurs in bands crosswise of the fruit, corresponding to the corruga¬ 
tions of the paper liner (fig. 1, A). Often, however, it occurs only 
as an irregular-shaped brown spot one fourth to 1 inch in diameter. 
The spotting is sometimes found on all the fruits in a box that touch 
the corrugated paper and may thus involve one third or more of the 
contents of a box. It has not been seen on pears or the portions of 
pears that have not been in contact with a corrugated liner or an 
ex('elsior-filled pad. 

The in jury has been reported several times by inspectors of the 
food products inspection service of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics, United States Department of Agriculture, usually on pears 
of the Winter Nelis, Bose, and P. Barry varieties, all of which show 
more or less riisseting of the skin. It has never been found on smooth¬ 
skinned pears, although a dark discoloration on pears of the Anjou 
variety, the result of bruising or rubbing against the paper liner or 
against other pears, has sometimes been confused with it. A similar 
injury caused by bruising or rubbing is frequently found on pears of 
the Bose variety. 

‘ PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENTS 

Analyses made in 1926 by T. D. Jarrell, of the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, United States Department of Agriculture, from pieces of 
liner material that had been in contact with affected pears, showed 
the presence of about 1 percent of sodium silicate. A solution ob- 
tiiined by water extraction of pieces of the liner had a definite alka- 
Ihie reaction. It seemed probable, therefore, that the spotting was 
caused by the sodium silicate, which had been used as a binder to 

^ Received for publication Mar, 2, 1933; issued August, 19.33. 
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hold the two parts of tlie corrugated paper together. In order to 
test this, small pieces of absorbent cotton were dipped in one fourth, 
one half, and 1 percent solutions of sodium silicate; most of the solu¬ 
tion was squeezed out, and the cotton was then laid on unspotted 
portions of affected Winter Nelis pears. After the fruit had been 
held in a moist chamber for 24 hours, spots like those originally noted 
on the pears were found under all the cotton that had been moistened 
with a silicate solution. Similar spots were produced within 24 hours 
when moistened pieces of the liner were laid on other pears of the same 
lot. No discoloration was found under cotton moistened with dis- 



Fioure 1 . -A, Discoloration on a Bose pear that was in contact with a corrugated paper liner in a corarner- 
cial shipment. B, Injury produced on a Bose pear by a 0.1 N solution of sodium hydroxide ^'his 
injury was similar to that produced by corrugated paper liners and alkaline solution.s of sodium silicate 


tilled water. It was observed at this time that in all cases the brown¬ 
ing was most pronounced on russeted areas. 


LATER EXPERIMENTS 

After these preliminary investigations no further work was done on 
the problem until the winters of 1929-30 and 1930-31, when an exten¬ 
sive series of tests was made with six varieties of pears. Seventeen 
samples of corrugated paper from several sources, 1 sample of excelsior- 
filled pad, and 5 grades of sodium silicate were used in the tests. 

VARIETIES OF PEARS USED 

varieties of pears used in the investigations were P. Barry 
Winter Nehs, Bose, Clairgeau, Bartlett, and Anjou, all of which were 
^own m wegon or California. A considerable portion of the skin of 
r. Barry, Winter Nelis, and Bose is covered with russet, some speci- 
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mens being entirely rnsseted. Clairgeau is a smooth-skinned variety, 
but the lenticels are conspicuously russeted. Bartlett and Anjou are 
smooth-skinned, although some specimens of the latter have a russeted 
area around the blossom end. The region in which the fniit was grown 
made no significant difference in the results obtained. 

No attempt was made to duplicate all conditions with all varieties. 
Winter Nelis received all treatments. Fniit of the Bose and Anjou 
varieties was subjected to most of the test conditions. Bartlett and 
Clairgeau were used with a few of the paper liners and silicate solu¬ 
tions; P. Barry was used with the paper liners only. 

SODIUM SILICATE SOLUTIONS 

The five brands of sodium silicate (A, B, C, I), and F) were made 
up in solutions of five different strengths, namely, 0.1, 0.5, 1, 5, and 
10 per(*ent. To test the effect of tliese, a piece of absorbent cotton 
about 1 inch square was moistened with the solution and placed on 
the fruit. The fruit was then placed in moist chambers and most of 
it was held for 15 days at 40° F. A few lots were held at 32° and 70° 
to 80° for various len^jths of time. 

Table 1 shows typical results obtained with solutions of sodium 
silicate on Winter Nelis, Bose, and Anjou pears held at 40° F. for 15 
days after treatment. The injury consisted of a brown spotting similar 
to that observed on affected fruit on the market. 

Table 1. —Injury produced by various solutkms and brands of sodium silicate on 
pears oj three varieties held at 40° F. for 16 days 




Injuries produtied by indicated concentrations of sodium silicate solution 


Brand of 


1 





Varjely 

sodium 

0 5 percent 

1 1 i)crcent 

5 

percent 


silieale 









Pears 

Injury 

Pears 

Injury 

Pears 

Injury 



Number 


Number 


Number 



(\ _ 

4 

None -. 


Both moderate 

4 

All severe 


B .... 

4 

3 severe, 1 
moderate 

4 

2 severe, 2 
moderate 

4 

1)0 

Winter Nelis. 

C. _ 

4 

3 moderate, 1 
SllRht. 

4 

All severe. . 

4 

Do 


D_ 


2 moderate, 1 

4 

2 moderate, 2 

4 1 

Do. 




none. 


slight 




E . 

4 

1 moderate, 3 
slight. 

3 

All moderate.. 

4 

Slight. 

All severe 

Rose. 

B.. .. . 

3 

1 slight, 2 none. 

4 

3 severe, 1 
moderate. 

4 


C. . 

3 

_do.. . „ 

4 

None.— 

4 

1)0 


E_ 

4 

None__ 

4 

2 .slight, 2 none. 

4 

Do 


B_ 

4 

.do... . 

4 

None 

4 

2 none, 2 severe 

Anjou.. 





on russeted 
portion only 



C _ 

4 

do 

4 

. ..do_ 

4 

I none, 3 trace 
on russeted 














portion only. 


,E. 

4 

—do-. 

4 

3 none, 1 trace 

4 

None. 





on russeted 
portion. 





Solutions of the E brand silicate only were used on the Clairgeau 
variety. The only injury was a slight discoloration on a russeted 
frmt, claused by the 5 percent solution. 

None of the solutions used had any effect on Bartlett pears at room 
temperature, about 70° F. No tests were run at other temperatures. 
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All the concentrations of sodium silicate solutions of each of the 
five brands were used 'with Anjou, Winter Nelis, and Bose pears at 
room temperature and with Winter Nelis and Anjou at 32° F. No 
injury was produced on Anjou, and the results with Winter Nelis 
and Bose were similar to those shown for these varieties in table 1. 

A few (irops of each of the five brands of undiluted sodium silicate 
were poured out on watch glasses and the fruit was placed directly 
in this liquid. Th(^ result was a brown to almost black injuiy of the 
skin and flesh, which was severe on Winter Nelis pears and somewhat 



Fkjubk 2 -Bose pears treated with 5 percent sodium silicate A, Silicate solution not neutralised, B, 
silicate solution neutralized with sulphuric acid. Areas that were in contact with lest solutions are out¬ 
lined by dark lines. 


less so on Anjou. Jn some cases the discoloration extended into the 
flesh for a quarter of an inch. 

The alkalinity of the various sodium silicate solutions was deter¬ 
mined by titrating a 1 percent solution with sulphuric acid, methyl 
orange being used an an indicator. The results are presented in 
table 2. 

The results of tlie tests just described furnished some evidence that 
the discoloration wras caused by free alkali in the solution. To obtain 
further information on this point, enough sulphuric acid was added to 
the various solutions of sodium silicate used to just neutralize them 
to methyl orange. The neutralized sodium silicate solutions were 
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used in the same concentrations, on the same varieties, and under 
the same conditions as the alkaline sodium silicate solutions previously 
described. Although the unneutralized solutions caused some injury 
in concentrations as low as 0.5 percent, and in most instances severe 
injury to certain varieties, in concentrations of 5 percent the neu¬ 
tralized solutions produced no injury on any of the fruits (fig. 2). 


Table 2. - -Approximate percentage of alkalinity of sodium silicate solutions 

I Alkftli calculated as NaOll, using llgures obtained by tilralinc silicate .solutions with 0.1 N U 2 SO 4 , indi¬ 
cator, methyl orange] 


Brand of sodium silicate 

0 1 nercent 
soliitjon 

0 5 licrcent 
.solutiou 

1 iiercent 
solution 

5 percent 
solution 

10 Iiercent 
solution 

Undiluted 

(calculated) 

A.. - 

0 02 

0 U) 

0 21 

1 Of) 

2 09 

20.9 

B,._. _ 

.037 

IH 

.37 

J 83 

3.07 

30.7 

C. . 

. Ob') 

OS 

ir> 

.70 

1 53 

1.5 3 

1 ).. - -- -- 

010 

.OH 

to 

81 

1 02 

16 2 

K. . - - - 

.027 

. 14 

27 

1 .37 

2 71 

27 4 


SODIUM HYDROXIDE SOLUTIONS 

In order to obtain additional information on the relation of alka¬ 
linity to the injury, solutions of sodium hydroxide were applied to 
pears by means of absorbent cotton in a manner similar to that 
described for sodium silicate solutions. The results obtained at 
40° F. are shown in table II. The injuiy produced could not be 
distinguished from that produced by the sodium silicate solutions, 
paper liners, or the seams of excelsior-filled pads (fig. 1, B). Dilute 
acid solutions produced typical acid injury, which was easily distin¬ 
guished from the injury caused by alkali. 

I'ablk 3. — If!jury produced by solutiofis of sodium htplroxtdc of different normalities 
on pears of four varieties held at F. for 15 days 


Normality of solution 

Wii 

nler Nebs 


Bose 


\nJou 

C 

lairpeau 


Pears 

Injury 

Pears 

Injury 

Pears 

Injury 

Pears 

Injury 
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0 3 i\ (1 2 percent), . .. 

4 

Very .se- 
\ere 

1 

2 severe, 2 
mo der¬ 
ate 



3 

Slight on 
russet 
portion 
only 

.2 N (0 8 percent) . 

4 

ScNcrc-- - 

3 

Moderate 

4 

Slight on 
russet 
port ion 
only 



.IN (0 4 percentL 

4 

_.do.-.. 

4 

2 severe, 2 
mod pr¬ 
ate 

4 

None - - 

3 

2 none, 1 
trace on 
russet 
portion 
only 

.o:i N (0.12) Iiercent 

4 

i 

2 severe, 2 
moder¬ 
ate. 

* 

1 severe, 1 
tracH) 

4 

. do_ 

3 

None 

.01 N (0 04 percent). .... 

4 

do —. 

4 

1 trace, 3 
none ^ 

- 





EXCELSIOR-FILLED PADS 

Excelsior pads covered with paper are used to some extent in pear 
boxes as a protection against bruising, especially with tender varieties. 
The edges of the paper are lapped and fastened together with an 
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adliesive, usually sodium silicate, and the seams thus made may cover 
a quarter of the area on one side of the pad. 

Moistened pieces of these seams produced injury on Bose, Winter 
Nelis, and P. Bariy pears (hg. 3, B). This injury was similar to, 
but usually more severe than, that produced by paper liners. The 
alkalinity of the seam, determined as previously described for the 
paper liners, was 2.35 pej-cent, calculated as NaOH. A water extract 
of the excelsior caused no discoloration of the pear skin. 

CORliUOATED-PAPEU LINEUS 

Pieces of corrugated-paper liners about 1% inches sciuare were 
moistened with distilled water and placed in moist chambers and 
pears were laid on them. Only enough water w’as used to make the 




paper moist, in order to avoid the possibility of washing out any 
soluble substances that the ])aper might contain. 

The, alkalimty of tlie various corrugated pai)ers was deteriniiied as 
lollows; A piece of each jiaper, containing aiiout 12 to 15 square 
inches, was weighed and then placed in distilled water for 24 hours, 
llie resulting solution was then titrated with 0.1 normal sulphuric 
acid, methyl orange being used as an indicator. The alkalinity bv 
we^ht was calculated as sodium hydroxide. 

The amount of discoloration caused by different samples of corru¬ 
pted-paper Imps at 40° F. is given in table 4. The duration of the 
treatment was 15 days. 


Table 4. Discoloration produced on pears of 4 varieties by contact iciih corrugated-paper liners for Id days at 40 ° 
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Results similar to those .given in table 4 were obtained with Anjou, 
Winter Nelis (fig. 8, A), and Bose pears at room temperature (about 
70° F.), and with Winter Nelis and Anjou at 82°. Discoloration 
was produced on P. Barry with paper liner no. 6 at room temperature. 
None of the papers used produced injury on Bartlett pears. 

MOISTURE 

To test the effect of moisture in the package during the storage 
jieriod, Winter N(4is pears were packed in two standard pear boxes 
with a papcu- liner that had been found to cause discoloration. The 
liner in one box was moistened; that in the other box was left dry. 
About one half of the jiears in each box were wrapped in ordinary 
fruit wrappers. Both boxes were then left at 82° F. for 42 days, 
after which they were examined. The results are given in table 5. 

Table T). —Effect of 7tunsfure in the discoloring of Winter Nelis pears by paper 
liners, during a storage period of ^2 days at 32° F. 


rackiiiK conditions 


Pears 


Efteci on pmr!? at area in contact 
\\ith paper liners 


Liner moist 

Pears wrapped 
Pears unwrapped 

Liner dry 

Pears w rariped 
Pwvrs unwrapiied 


NumhiT 

14 All badly discolored 
13 All badly discolored, slightly more 
limn in wrapped fruit abo\e 


14 None 

14 1 pear discoloreil 


REMOVAL OF SPOTTING WITH HYDROCHLORIC ACID 

The spotting produced by paper liners was almost completely re¬ 
moved from Winter Nelis pears l)y allowing the fruit to remain in a 1 
percent solution of hydrochloric acid for 1 hour. No apparent re¬ 
moval of the spotting was noticed after 24 hours when pears were 
placed in water alone. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

The typical brown discoloration that has been observed on the 
market and described earlier in this paper was produced experimen¬ 
tally on russeted varieties of pears by seams of excelsior-filled pads 
atuf by corrugated-paper liners when sodium silicate was used as an 
adhesive. This injury was also produced on russeted pears by solu¬ 
tions of sodium hydroxide and commercial sodium silicate. The 
injury was not produced by corrugated-paper liners in which flour- 
dextrin paste had been used as the adhesive instead of sodium silicate. 
Each of the corrugated-paper liners in which sodium silicate had been 
used as an adhesive produced the discoloration at least once on either 
Winter Nelis or Bose pears during the series of tests. 

EFFECT OF RUSSETING 

The injury produced seems to be associated with the russeting on 
the fruit. The sodium silicate solutions, corrugated-paper liners, 
exceJsior-filled pads, and sodium hydroxide solutions produced in¬ 
jury in these experiments on the russeted varieties, namely, Bose, 
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Winter Nelis, and P. Bapy. The injury on these varieties was most 
severe on the more heavily russeted fruit. Practically no injury was 
produced on the smooth-skinned varieties, although a small amount of 
discoloration was sometimes produced on the russeted areas of Clair- 
geau and Anjou pears. As heretofore mentioned, the discoloration 
has never been noticed on the market on smooth-skinned varieties. 

Ilusseting results from a cracking and weathering of the epidermis 
and an increased development of the corky parenchyma beneath.^ 
Fruit russeted as a result of frost injury wilts rather rapidly,^ which 
indica tes that the skin of a russeted fruit is more permeable to water 
or water vapor than that of a smooth-skinned fruit. 

The brown discoloration on russeted i)ears probably is caused by 
the action of the solution on the corky parenchyma or periderm which 
has been exposed by the disappearance of the epidermis, although it 
may result from the penetration of the solution into a few layers of 
cells of the flesh. 

EFFECT OF ALKALINITY 

The discoloration noted on pears in the various experimental lots of 
fruit and on those observed on the market had very much the appear¬ 
ance of plant tissues browned by ammonia or other alkalies. It 
seemed possible, therefore, that the browning produced when certain 
varieties of pears come in contact with corrugated paper put to¬ 
gether with sodium silicate might be caused by free alkali in the sili¬ 
cate. The results of the ex])erimental work described herein make it 
ai)parent that the brown discoloration is actually caused in this way. 
The following facts form the basis for this conclusion: 

AHliougii solutions of sodium silicate, in some cases in concentrations as low as 
0..*) percent, produc(‘d injury, no injury was produced in any case when these 
solutions were neutraliiied, even when a 10 percent solution of the silicate was used. 

Typical brown discoloration was produced by solutions of sodium hydroxide 
in concentrations as low’ as 0.01 N (0.04 percent). 

Only the samples of corruj 5 ated-pai)er liners and the seams of excelsior-filled 
j)ad.s that contained sodium silicate produced the discoloration. These W’cre of 
high alkalinity as compared with the corrugated pads in w'hich some other ad- 
hesi\e w’as used and by w hich no discoloration was produced. 

Altliough not conclusive in itself, the removal of the discoloration by a 1 
|)ercent solution of hydrocliloric acid gives further evidence that the discoloration 
is due to alkalinity. 

EFFECT OF MOISTURE 

The humidity within a box of pears is probably high enough at 
times to cause some of the sodium silicate contained in corrugated- 
paper liners or the seams of excelsior-filled pads to go into solution and 
thus be carried to the skin of the fruit, wdiere it produces the discolora¬ 
tion. The moisture probably results largely from condensation pro¬ 
duced by the changes in temperature to which boxes of pears are 
normally subjected. Probably some moisture is also given off by the 
fruit itself. 

HYDROLYSIS OP SODIUM SILICATE 

It is realized that when enough acid is added to a sodium silicate 
solution to render it approximately neutral, the condition established 

* Gardner, V R , Bradford, F. C., and Hooker, U 1). the fundamentals of fruit production. 
686 p , Ulus. New York 1922 

3 Paddock, W., and Whipple, O. B fruit growing in arid regions; an account of approved 
fruit*growing practices in the inter-mountain country of the western united states. 396 p., 
Ulus New York. 1914. 
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is probably not permanent because of the hydrolysis of the silicate 
and the setting free of more alkali in the solution.^ The extent of 
this hydrolysis was evidently small, however, during the course of 
these tests. The fact that solutions of sodium silicate or sodium 
hydroxide produced the discoloration, whereas “neutralized ” solutions 
of sodium silicate did not, is strong evidence that for the duration of 
the experiments described there was little or no hydrolysis and con¬ 
sequently little or no release of free alkali into the sodium silicate 
solution after “neutralization/^ 

SUMMARY 

A brown discoloration of russeted varieties of pears is described. 

The injury was produced experimentally by placing fruits in contact 
with corrugated-paper liners and the seams of excelsior-filled pads 
containing sodium silicate, and by applying to the fruits weak solu¬ 
tions of commercial sodium silicate and of sodium hydroxide. Neu¬ 
tralized solutions of sodium silicate and j3aper liners put together 
with some adhesive other than sodium silicate did not produce the 
injury. 

Alkaline substances contained in sodium silicates apparently are 
the direct cause of the injury as it occurs in commercial lots of fruit. 

In many cases there is apparently sufficient moisture within boxes 
packed with pears to cause someof the alkaline substances contained 
m paper liners put together with sodium silicate to go into solution 
and produce the injury. 

< BtHJTTE, R H. THE HYDROI.VSLS OF THE HILICATE.«< OF .SODIUM JOUF AmOF ('hMII SOC 42 2r>7.')-2f)82. 
1920. 



VITAMINS C AND A IN BLUEBERRIES ‘ 

By C. R. FELiiERS. research professor, and P. D. Isham, research fellow, Depart^ 

ment of Horticultural Manufactures, Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 

Station ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

Blueberries are very widely distributed in the United States, 
Canada, and Newfoundland. Vaccinium corymbosuMj the high-bush, 
cultivated type, and V. pennsylvanicumy a low-bush, dwarf type, are 
the common species growing in northern New England, the Canadian 
Maritiine Provinces, and Newfoundland. Several minor species are 
also of importance in some localities. 

Blueberries ripen over a period of several months and keep remark¬ 
ably well. Fresh blueberries are extensively used as food and are 
also canned and frozen, and after preservation are used commercially 
in the bakery, preserve, and jelly industries. Blueberries thus con¬ 
stitute an important item in the diet of large numbers of people over 
a wide territory. 

As no reports on the vitamin content of blueberries had come to 
the writers^ attention, animal feeding tests designed to evaluate this 
fruit for its vitamin C and A content were accordingly begun in the 
summer of 1931. The results of these tests are reported in this paper. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
VITAMIN C IN BLUEBERRIES 

The method of Sherman, La Mer, and Campbell ^ was used, with 
the exception that the amounts fed were proportioned to weight of 
the guinea pigs, i.e., a 4()()-gram animal was fed four thirds as much 
as one weighing 300 g. The animals were all young and healthy, 
weighed between 280 and 325 g, and were kept in individual cages. 
The basal ration consisted of 58 percent equal parts of rolled oats and 
wheat bran, 30 percent of vitamin C free baked skim-milk powder, 
10 percent butterfat, 1 percent each of cod-liver oil and salt. This 
basal ration and water were kept before the animals at all times. 

Three guinea pi^s normally were used at each feeding level. At 
the end of the feeding period all animals were chloroformed and care¬ 
fully examined for lesions of scurvy. Negative controls died in from 
26 to 33 days with an average Sherman scurvy score of 16. 

Native western Massachusetts high-bush blueberries, Vacanium 
corymbosurn, were used in both 1931 and 1932 in the tests on fresh blue¬ 
berries. Since the latter were available for only 85 and 80 days, respec¬ 
tively, in 1931 and 1932, the feeding tests were limited to this period. 

Frozen native, high-bush blueberries, Vaccinium corymbosumy wore 
from the same lot that was fed fresh in 1932. These were wrapped in cel¬ 
lophane, packed in 1-pound waxed-paper cartons, and frozen at Glouces- 

' Received for publication Mar. 6, 1933; issued August 1933. Contribution no. 165 of the Mas- 
®®5‘tesetts Agricultural KYponment Station. .... ^ 

‘The writers are indebted to the Birdseye Laboratories, Gloucester, Mass, for freezing, storing, and 
shipping the frozen samples from Massachusetts that were used in 1932. 

* Sherman, H C., La Mer, V. K , and Campbell, H. L. the quantitative determination of the 
antiscorbutic vitamin (vitamin c). Jour. Amer. Cnem. Soc. 44' 165-172, illus. 1922. 
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ter in tlio Birdseye rnultiplate freezer at about -- 30° F. and stored at 0° 
for 5 to 8 months. Samples for vitamin assay were shipped weekly 
with solid carbon dioxide and were still solidly frozen upon arrival at 
the laboratory. The cartons were held at —0° until just before using. 

The Maine blueberries were the low-bush species, probably Vac- 
ciniuin pennsylmnicum and were quick frozen by the Birdseye method 
at Winslows Mills, Me., during August in 1931 and 1932. No sugar 
was added. The berries were wrapped in cellophane and packed in 
1-pound paraffined-paper cartons. Supplies packed with solid carbon 
dioxide were sent to the laboratory weekly. The Newfoundland 
blueberries were also the low-bush type, probably V. poinsylvanwumf 
and were (|uick frozen by the Birdseye method at St. Johns. They 
were packaged, stored, and shipped similarly to the frozen blueberries 
from Maine. 

Blueberries were canned in both 1931 and 1932. In 1931 both 
the native high-bush and the low-bush ty})es were canned. The 
high-bush native blueberries were blanched for about 30 seconds in 
boiling water, filled into spring-clamp glass jars, processed in a water 
hath at 212° F. for 8 jiiinutes, and sealed. The low-bush variety 
was treated in the same way, ex(‘ept that the jars were vacuum- 
sealed at a [)artial vacuum of 2/S inches of mercuiry. These l)erries 
were grown on Caf)e C^)d, whereas the high-hush berries were grown 
in Amherst, In 1932 the high-bush variety from Amherst was 
again canned. This time the fruit was not blanched but was filled 
directly into glass jars, covered 'with a previously boiled hot 10 ])ercent 
sugar siru]), vacuum-seah'd at a partial vacuum of 20 to 22 inches of 
mercury, and processed at 212° for 8 minutes. The cooled jars had 
partial vacuums of 15 to 18 inches of mercury. 

In every case the guinea pigs ate the fresh, frozen, or canned blue¬ 
berries. A few animals that disliked the fruit were discarded early 
in the experiment and new animals substituted for them. 

VITAMIN A IN BLUEBEHKIES 

A preliminary test of the vitamin A content of Maine (piiiOv-frozen 
blueberries was run according to the vSherman and liurtis teidinic.^ 
Depleted rats were fed the vitamin A free diet supplemented by 1 
and 3 g of blueberries, but no significant evidence of protection was 
secured at either level. Although too scanty data were obtained to 
render these results quantitative, the agreement is such that the 
(ronclusion that blueberries contain but a trace of vitamin A, less than 
0.3 unit per gram, seems justified. 

RESULTS 


The results of the experiments on the vitamin C content of blue¬ 
berries are reported in table 1. 

Data on two successive crops of Vaccinium corymbosurrij high- 
bush blueberries, show a minimum protective dose of 4 to 5 g. There 
is little or no loss due to quick freezing. The canning method may 
be of importance in the retention of vitamin C. For example, the 
unblanched vacuum-canned blueberries were far superior to the same 
variety which were canned a year earlier but which were blanched for 
30 seconds in boiling water and sealed without vacuumization. 


* Sherman, H. C and Buetis, M P. factors affecting the accuracy of 
JIINAHON OF VITAMIN A. Jour. BioJ. Chem. 78:671-680. 1928. 
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Table 1.— Vitamin C in blueberries 


Source and treatment of blue¬ 
berries 

Year 


1931 

Native, high-bush, fresh, - 

1931 

1932 


1932 

Native, high-bush, frozen_ 

119:12 

119:12 


(1931 

Maine, low-bush, frozen 

11931 

11932 


Il9:i2 

Newfoundland, low-b u s li, 

/19:il 

frozen . _ 

11931 

Nali\e, high-bush, blanched. 

11931 

canned - - - _ - 

\ 1931 

Native, hm-bush, blanched. 

/I931 

vacuum canne<l 

11931 

Native, high-h u s h , n o t 
blanched, vacuum canned 

/19:i2 

119.12 

Negative control- 

1932 


Ani¬ 

mals 

i 

Quan¬ 
tity fed 

C'hange 

in 

weight 

Aver¬ 
age sur¬ 
vival 
I»eriod 

Scurvy 

score 

Kemarku 

Num-\ 

her 

3 

Ora ms 
' 3 

Grams 

24 

Days 

85 

7 

Moderate scurvy, ex peri 
ment terminated in 86 
day.s. 

Do. 

3 

5 

110 

8.5 


2 

3 

40 

80 

3 ! 

Moderate scurvy; exj>eri- 
rnent terminated in 80 
days. 

1>0. 

2 

h 

349 

80 

0 

:i 

7 

340 

90 

i 9 


3 

If 

322 

90 

1 0 


3 

4 

-120 

.33 

11 

Severe scurvy. 

3 

H 

-109 

05 

s 

:i 

10 

149 

90 

3 

Slight scurvy. 

3 

H 

m 

90 

1 

Trace scurvy. 

3 

4 

-143 

37 

12 

Severe .scurvy. 

:i 

S 

-11,') 

43 

11 

1 Do. 

:i 

4 

-117 

43 

11 

Do 

3 

0 

i -ll.*) 

Wl 

10 

1 Do, 

3 

i 4 

—0.5 

39 

10 

Do 

3 

i s 

1 -114 

38 

14 

I Do. 

3 

1 5 

:m 

90 

0 

No scurvy. 

3 

10 

311 

90 

0 

Do 

3 

0 

1 

-i:io 

30 

16 

Severe scurvy. 


Too few controlled cannin<>: tests were made to justify corudusions 
relative to the effect of canning methods, yet it is significant that one 
of the methods used did conserve the vitamin C. 

Although the low-bush blueberries, \ 'acciniurn pennsylranicam, 
were not assayed in the fresh state, nevertheless, inasmuch as quick 
freezing followed by storage at 0° F. did not injure the vitamin C 
content of cranberries,^ strawberries,^ or the high-bush blueberries, 
the same process probably caused no loss in the low-bush species. 

The results obtained in using the low-bush species indicate con¬ 
siderable variation, both seasonal and regional. The 1932 Maine 
crop apparently contained more vitamin C than did that of 1931, but 
even this specdes is but 25 to 35 percent as active as the high-bush 
species, the minimum protective portion being 15 to 10 g. There is 
apparent also a slight difference between the vitamin C potencv of 
the low^-bush blueberries grown in Maine and those grown in New¬ 
foundland. The results indicate that the Newfoundland berries are 
but 75 to 85 percent as potent as the Maine berries. 

Only one sample of low-bush blueberries was canned. At the 
8-g level, the highest amount fed, very little protection from scurvy 
was obtained. 


SUMMARY 

Vaccinium corymbosum^ the high-bush blueberry, is a good source of 
vitamin C. Quick freezing and certain methods of canning did not 
significantly injure the vitamin C content. 

Vaccinium pennsylvanicum, the low-bush blueberry contains only 
25 to 35 percent as much vitamin C as does V, corymbosum. Only a 
trace of vitamin A is present in V, pennsylranicum, 

J C. R. NUTRITIVE VALUE OF CRANBERRIES. Amer. Jour. Pub. Health 23:13-18. 1933. 

- and Mack, M. J . Indus, and Engin. Cliem. 26:-1933. (In press.) 






THE lAW OF DIMINISHING RETURNS IN AGRICULTURE 


By P. E. McNall 

Professor, Department of Agricultural Economics, Wisconsin, Agricultural 
Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

A correct understanding of the law of diminishing returns both 
as to its application, as well as to its statement as a principle, is 
fundamental in any study designed to measure the effect of increas¬ 
ing units of an input factor upon the output whether this output be 
in the form of plant growth or animal production. 

Iminediately following Von Liebig's emphasis of the need by plants 
of various mineral nutrients necessary for growth, attempts were 
made to bring under some law the relation existing between added 
units of any input factor necessary for x^lant growth and the addi¬ 
tional outputs caused by those additional units. Von Liebig developed 
his law of the minimum, namely, that the productivity of a field is 
in direct relation to the necessary constituent contained in the soil 
in the smallest quantity {8, p, lOSy. In this law he recognized not 
only the importance of the limiting factor in plant growth but also 
the necessity of a balanced plant-food supply. The law itself, 
liowever, was not correctly stated, and it took the thought and re¬ 
search of four generations of soil chemists to develop a sufficient 
body of data under carefully worked out control conditions to show 
(1) that the law as Von Liebig stated it was incorrect and (2) to make 
a correct statement of the law possible. 

DISCUSSION 

It was Mitscherlich (10, 11, 12, IS, 14, 15, 16, 17) preceded by 
iMayer (9) and Wagner (20) who, following years of experimentation, 
finally restated the law to express the diminishing increments ^ of 
output with the addition of like units of any input factor. He first 
exi)erimented with different forms of phosphoric acid fertilizer in pot 
experiments and showed that as the applications of either of the 
forms of phosphoric acid were increased the yield also increased, but 
at a decreasing rate. As the application of monobasic phosphate of 
lime was increased from 1 to 10 units, for example, the yield increased 
at the following rate (19): 



Increase in 

Units 

applied 

yield per 
added unit of 

fertilizer 

1. 0 

44, 3 

2, 5 

10. 8 

6.0 

7.2 

10.0 

2.0 


1 Revived for publication Oct. 17, 1932, issued August, 1933. 

; Reference is made by number (italic) to Literature Cited, p. 177. 

Increments’* is us^ to indicate the added output, and **returns*’, total output. 
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Later experiments were ])erforined with otlier fertilizing elements, 
and these were followed in turn by experiments in wJiicb the water 
and sunlight were varied. TJie experiment varying: the amount of 
sunligjht is interesting:. Plants were g:rown in greenhouse pots shaded 
by nets varying from 2 to 10 in number for different ])ots, and the 
observed growth was compared with full growth in the open. Some 
of the results are sliown in table 1. The increments of growth (or 
yield) in this instance showed, in general, a decreasing rate in each of 
the different plants used in the experiment. 

Table Growth mere merits of 'plants in greenhouse pots as related to increased 

intensity of sunlight 



Tncrenient of growtii or yield iier unit of 1 

Increase 


added light intensity | 

in mteii- 





sity of 
sunhghi '* 

Oats 

Peas 

Buck- 
w heat 

I.upins 

0.02/) 

3 2 

1 9 

1 a 

0 (i 

. m 

3 2 

1 4 

2 

1 2 

044 

3 » 

1 0 

2 2 

9 

oo:i 

2 1 

8 

i 4 

8 

oils 

^ 7 1 


1 2 

.0 

_ 

. _ 1 

_ 

. 

_ ' 


« In terras of sunlight in the open expressed as 1.00, 0 1U2 is Oie least inlensity used in the experiment 

It is needless to add to the number of experiments that may be 
referred to in the United States and in England as well as in (lermany 
to prove the existence of this particular relationship, and it was this 
type of work which wuis positively accei)ted by scientists as ])roof of 
the inaccuracy of Von Liebig’s statement of the law. It also showed 
that as any element necessary for plant growth became less (assuming 
the quantity in the soil to be less than the optimum) the yield was 
reduced at an increasing rate. Out of this came Mitscherlich’s well- 
known law of the soil. 

The next conspicuous development in the theoretical aspects of 
the law of diminishing increments was to give mathematical expres¬ 
sion to the law. Experiments have demonstrated that the (‘ause-result 
relationships are so certain that they can be shown with mathematical 
exactitude.^ 

Both Mitschorlich and Spillman, working independently and un¬ 
known to each other, showed, through empirical means, tliat ini)ut- 
oiitput relationships for different plant and animal production as¬ 
sumed a certain form which is expressed by a. logarithmic curve. 
This curve is so constructed that each point on the vertical axis bears 
the same relation to the maximum vertical rise when expressed in 
terms of the corresponding point on the horizontal axis as any other 
point on the axis. If, for example, a unit of any input factor, hori¬ 
zontal axis, results in a yield, vertical axis, of one half the possible 
maximum which this variant can cause, then the second unit of input 
will result in the production of one half the remainder; and the addi¬ 
tion of a third unit of the input factor will yield one half the remain¬ 
ing possible production which this factor can cause (f, 19). 

*It should be remembered, however, that results can be predicted with any degree of accuracy only 
when all the variable factor.s affecting production or growth are known, and only those are varied whose 
effects are to be determined. 
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It is obvious that this curve represents diminishing: output per unit 
of additionnl input ami that exact expression can be given it. In 
each of these expcrinionts, especially those performed by Mitscherlich, 
productions were obtained with the variation of a single element of 
plant growth. Nitrogen, or phosphorus, or sunlight was varied 
separately, but not two were varied simultaneously. It was in con¬ 
nection with the variation of more than one input factor that Mitsch¬ 
erlich indicated his inability, to show and measure results. Baule, 
however, using some of Mitscherlich^s data, deductively arrived at 
another mathematical expression which when plotted shows a sig¬ 
moid or S curve rather than the characteristic logarithmic curve so 
commonly accepted as the relationship existing between added units 
of input of any one factor and the corresponding additional outputs. 

In working on this problem Baule expressed as 100 the maximum 
j)Ossible jueld due to the variation of any single factor (1). He then 
determined the amount of the variable element necessary to produce 
oO percent of the maximum, called the Baule unit. If x units of the 
variable ])ro(luced 50 percent of the possible maximum, 2x units would 
produce 50 percent ])lus one half of 50 percent (remaining production) 
or 75 percent of the maximum, and 3x units would produce 75 percent 
plus one half of 25 per cent or 87)2 percent, etc. The tabular expres¬ 
sions of the Baule relationshi])s of individual elements of plant growth 
are shown in table 2. 

Tahlk 2. “ liddle rclationuhtjhH between indivtdual fertilizing elenientu favoring 

jdant growth 


Input 

Output in terms of 
inavuimin oiitpui 

\clditi(»nal 

Total 

Additional 

“ 

'I'otal 

.... 

1 

1 


h 

1 

2 



1 

3 


y * 

1 

4 

!ir, 



5 




It was shown that the same relationship would hold for any of the 
fertilizing elements, so that if the application of nitrogen were varied 
in one experiment while the application of phosphorus were varied in 
another it would be possible to make the units of the different kinds 
of fertilizers of such amounts that the first application in each case 
would result in an increase in growth ecpial to 50 percent of the pos¬ 
sible maximum growth of the plant; and subsequent applications of 
the same sized unit would result as indicated in table 2. In other 
words the curve would be logarithmic. 

But what would bo the effect of equal doses if a combined unit of 
nitrogen and phosphorus were applied? It is obvious that the first 
dose of the combined units of nitrogen and phosphorus would not 
result in 50 percent plus 50 percent, or 100 percent of the total possible 
yield. It would be larger than if either had acted alone, but how 
much larger can be determined only by experimentation. The maxi¬ 
mum result of the combined units would again be 100 percent, but this 
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100 percent seems to bear no known relationship to the ‘‘100 percents'' 
representing the maximum possibilities of the respective plant-food 
elements composing this unit. 

If, for example, the greatest possible increase in growth caused by 
the application of nitrogen to a soil is 40 bushels and the greatest 
possible increase in yield caused by the application of phosphorus is 
30 bushels for the particular soil and climatic conditions in the experi¬ 
ment, it does not necessarily follow that the 100 percent figure for the 
effect of the combined elements would be 40 plus 30 or 70 bushels. 
Neither is it logical to expect as small an amount as is received by the 
application of either of the separate elements alone. Obviously the 
100 percent point for the maximum efl'ect of the combined factors 
would be somewhere between these two points. 

Wherever this point is located Baule speaks of it as 100 percent 
and in order to obtain tlie relative effect of the simultaneous applica¬ 
tion of two fertilizing elements he multiplies the proportional yield 
obtained by one by that of the other. If the first application of nitro¬ 
gen gives one half of the possible maximum for that element and the 
first application of phosphorus gives one half of its greatest maximum 
the effect of the simultaneous application of these two units would be 
one half times one half, or one fourth of the greatest possible growth, 
of the combined effects. The second dose of the combined elements 
would result in three fourths of three fourths or nine sixteenths of 
the greatest possible growth, and the third dose would result in seven 
eighths of seven eighths or forty-nine sixty-fourths of the greatest 
possible growth, of the combined factors. The result of this com¬ 
bination would not be a logarithmic curve but would be a sigmoid or 
S curve. 

The practical significance of this development would be that, 
whereas the first application (or first unit available for plant growth) 
of any single fertilizing element or factor of production causes a 
greater relative growth than any subsequent application of a like unit, 
the first application of a unit composed of two growth factors would 
have relatively less eflect upon plant growth than would some of the 
following doses. It necessarily follows from this deductive formula¬ 
tion by Baule that the greater the number of factors of plant growth 
simultaneously applied, the less will be the relative effect of the first 
units applied and the greater will be the relative effect of some of the 
following units {IS). 

It was also brought out by Mitscherlich that the greater the num¬ 
ber of variants simultaneouslv applied, the more delayed will be the 
point at which the greatest relative effect will take place and the later 
in the plant growth will the point of diminishing increments occur. 

This general relationship is shown graphically in figure 1. 

Mitscherlich accepts this as the true relationship between the 
input and output factors when more than one causal factor comprises 
the input dose. He shows that it applies to plant growth when the 
plant development is recorded from a seedling. In his experimenta¬ 
tion with sorghum plants in pots under glass the effect of applying 
equal “quantities of factors of growth" {13) composed of soverm 
fertilizing elements was shown upon the “accretion " or growth of the 
plants. Equal growth periods were determined by observing the 
number of days required for a radish seed to germinate and grow to 
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the point of formation of its second pair of leaves. He Inmed in this 
manner to equalize variations in growth conditions caused, by differ¬ 
ences in sunlight, humidity, temperature, etc., so that each growth 
period would have as nearly equal as possible the amounts of those 
factors of growth which he wished to hold constant. This resulted in 
a variation of from 11 to 26 days in the time required for different 
groups of radishes to develop the same amount of growth. Six of 
the pots were harvested at each of the successive growth periods until 
some of the plants had grown nearly G months. The amount of 
growth was obtained by determining the grams of dry substance in 
each ‘^section of growthor equal growth period. 

When these weights are plotted using equal growth periods as the 
horizontal or variable axis it shows a typical S or sigmoid curve, which 
is interpreted by Mitscherlich as proving, or at least demonstrating, 



/^CJ^£/i£/^TS //V /fFPl/CAr/OA^ 0£ G£Oirr£ £/9CrMS 

FKiUKK 1.—(loneral relatiouship between the application of various nunil>ers of Rrowth factors and the 
stage of plant growth at which tne pomt of diminishing returns occurs. 


the increasing and decreasing increments of plant growth per unit of 
input. 

Several questions present themselves before this relationship can be 
accepted as a substitute for the law of diminishing increments or 
law of physiological relations. It is quite commonly recognized that 
plant (or even animal) growth is slow in its initial stages of develop¬ 
ment. Leaf surface for photosynthesis and root area for plant-food 
absorption are both limited so that only a small amount of plant 
growtn can take place in a given period of time (or growth period). As 
the plant becomes larger and functional surfaces increase, growth 
normally becomes more rapid until the plant reaches approximate 
maturity. At some point in the latter part of the devel(^unent of the 
plant the growth is again retarded. This relation of the growth of a 
plant to the time element has been called the ‘‘grand growth curve of 
plants ” and is stated as follows: *‘Crop growth is accomplished in two 
principal stages, the first stage being characterized by an increasing 
rate of growth and the second by a decreasing rate * * 

Vt ). Growth of this character will take place so long as there are 
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plant-food elements and other factors of growth in suflieient amounts 
to mature the plant. Growth will be greater in every stage of its 
development if larger quantities of growth factors are available, but 
the increasing and decreasing relationships will continue. This par¬ 
ticular phenomenon, or characteristic, is not a function of depleted 
or changing growth factors but is a function of time alone. 

Because of this characteristic of plant growth it will be necessary 
to call into question any results which presume to measure the effect 
upon crop production of additional applications of some growth factor, 
as fertilizers, when they are expressed in terms of growth periods. If 
the fertilizing elements of nitrogen and phosphorus are being applied 
in increasing amounts, it will be necessary to determine just how rnuch 
growth is obtained through the addition of each dose of the combined 
unit. The effect of the first dose upon plant growth cannot be meas¬ 
ured until the plant has taken up all of the dose that is biologi(*ally 
possible. The application of the second dose—or two doses to the 
second plant—must be treated in a manner similar to the first, and so 
on until maturity is reached. It is jirobable that when the results of 
an ex])eriment of this type are plotted it will be found that the first 
application of nitrogen and phosphorus gives the greatest growth and 
that each additional dose results in slightly less growth than does the 
preceding dose. 

Experimentation has showm that in some circumstan(‘es initial incre¬ 
ments of some plant-food element, as nitrogen, when added to a soil 
deficient in that element may result in no increase in the availability 
of that element for plant growth—the added amounts being locked in 
the soil in the form of salts not readily available for plant growth. 
This results in small increments in plant growdh for the initial appli¬ 
cations of the fertilizing element. Although experimentation with the 
simultaneous application of two fertilizing elements has not been 
recorded where the results are as indicated above, it may be expected 
that in certain soil and plant nutrient conditions the same relationship 
may be observed. No generalization should be made from a few 
instances of this nature, how^ever, as they are more than offset by 
experiments showing the greatest increments with initial applications. 
Recognition must also be given to the difference between application 
and availability. 

It should also be remembered that in each of these generalizations 
it is presumed that what holds for plant growTh also holds for crop 
production. If diminishing increments are characteristic of plant, 
growth under controlled conditions, it is presumed that diminishing 
mcrempts will characterize crop production of the same plant when 
grown in larger areas. 

It may be desirable to know whether a small dose of fertilizer will 
have relatively greater effect upon plant growth when applied at the 
time of seeding, when the plant is 2 inches high, or when the crop is 
nearly matured, but this is a different question from that of determin¬ 
ing the effect of increasing units of fertilizer upon crop growtli or 
production. It is neccssaij to know how crop yields will be affected 
with different growth conditions in order that the generalizations may 
be effectively applied to the industry of farming; and experiments 
based upon different stages of plant growth which admittedly are 
characterized by increasing and decreasing increments must be 
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properly interpreted with specific reference to this one characteristic 
if experiments are to be useful in the general production of the crop. 

It should be remembered that the method of combining two or 
more variables is not limited to one mathematical statement. The 
only premise from which Baule could have developed the sigmoid 
curve was by assuming that the initial additions of a combination of 
input factors result in less production than do subsequent additions; 
while if still more additions of the input factor are made, production 
will be at a lessened rate. 

Had Baule assumed that the initial application of units of any 
combination of input factors results in the largest relative increase in 
production, and that subsequent units result in increases but at a 
decreasing rate, he could have paralleled the logarithmic curve shown 
by the use of one variable. Feed as well as fertilizer experiments 
which are sufficiently complete to throw light on this subject show 
the decreasing output characteristic. 

Many experiments have been set up showing the effect of the 
functioning of the law of diminishing increments, or the law of the soil, 
as Mitscherlich expresses it, and the results have been generally 
accepted. But a few questions should be raised relative to some of 
the conclusions reached. 

It has been shown at different times, for example, that this law 
functions in the application of water to a crop. Widtsoe and Merrill 
{21) show that when varying amounts of irrigation water are applied 
to wheat the yield of grain per acre-inch of water decreased con¬ 
sistently from 2.02 bushels j)er inch for 5 acre-inches of water to 
0.77 bushel per in(*lv for 50 acre-inches. A crop like corn which has 
greater yield possibiliti(‘s in its present stage of plant development 
showed the same decline in relation to increasing amounts of water 
used. The yield of this crop ranged from 0.07 bushels per acre-inch 
of water with the application of 5 acre-inches, to 1.43 bushels per 
acre-inch with 55 acre-inches of water. Other crops, without excep¬ 
tion, showed the same general trend in yields. Sugar-beet yields 
were reduced from 0.90 ton per acre-inch of water when 5 acre-inches 
were applied to 0.41 ton when 50 acre-inches of water were applied. 

The autliors sum up the presentation of the results of their investi¬ 
gations as follows {21 ^ ]). 11^-115): 

There isu great uniformity among the results obtained when different quantities 
of irrigation water are applied to the representative crops studi(»d in these experi¬ 
ments. In practically every case, increasing the quantity of water increased the 
total yield of the crop, hut in a smaller ratio as the maximum irrigation was 
approached. The more water that was used, the smaller was the return per 
acre-inch of water. So large was this decrease of the acre-inch equivalent that 
a serious waste of water is to be inferred. As farmers become better acquainted 
with this truth the problem of the best quantity of water to use must ever con¬ 
front them with more and more force. Shall the irrigation farmer, having money 
invested in both land and water, attempt to produce the largest yield per acre 
or the largest yield per acre inch? Is there some point at which acre-yield and 
acre-inch-yield meet to produce the largest profits? 

In this way the problem is thrown open to solution, and the dis¬ 
cussion of the law of diminishing increments as a physical principle 
becomes identified with the economic concept of diminishing returns. 
How much land should a farmer use with any given quantity of water 
and with certain price relationships? 


‘ ''Application*' is used here to indicate availability. 
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Willcox {22)y in using this same series of data concludes that there 
is but one way to move in the utilization of land and that “is toward 
extensive farming/' In proof of this contention ho uses the yields 
of wheat obtained when a given amount of water is applied (30 acre- 
inches in this case) to 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 acres of land, the total yields 
being 47, 91, 130, 106, and 226 bushels from the respective acreages. 
From this he formulates a law of “increasing increments of yield 
(variable space)’', which is the eighth of his laws of plant growth. 
“When the amounts of the material factors of plant growth are held 
constant while the areal space is increased, the yield of the crop is 
increased at an increasing rate” {22, p. 4^),^ 

The discussion of this law is not very extensive; but if Willcox 
means that the aggregate production is increased as more units of a 
variable fac.tor are applied to a fixed factor, it is self-evident and needs 
no comment. It matters not whether the product is expressed as a 
series of totals, or in terms of some fixed factor, as the acre-inches of 
water in this instance, because whenever an increasing total is ex¬ 
pressed in terms of a fixed factor the series must show increasing 
ratios. If, as the writer believes, he is stating the law of increasing 
increments it is to be questioned either whether he has correctly 
interpreted the data or whether the conclusion concerning the applica¬ 
tion of the law to agriculture is correct. 

If the production previously mentioned is expressed as yields per 
acre of land used it will show 47, 45, 43, 42, and 39 bushels per acre 
as the land area is increased from 1 to 6 acres. This is a typical 
illustration of decreasing average returns. If, on the other hand, each 
increment in production is expressed in terms of the added acreage the 
following series results, as shown in table 3. 

Table Z--Relation between added acreage and ’production incre’fnents on irrigated 
land, the amount of water used remaining constant 


Total 

Increase in - 




Yield per 

Acres 

Yield 

Acres 

added 




acre 


hiiftheln 


RushelK 

1 

47 

1 

47 

2 

91 

1 

44 

3 

130 

1 

30 

4 

16« 

1 

30 ; 

6 

220 

2 


__ 

L__ 

____ 

1 


It is here seen that as the land area is increased—the amount of 
water used remaining constant—production increases but at a decreas¬ 
ing rate per additional unit of input, or acres.^ Ttiis is another illus¬ 
tration of decreasing returns, rather than increasing returns as stated 
by Willcox. 


«The graphic presentation used by Willcox to show increasing returns is in error in that he uses acre-inches 
of water as the horizontal axis (causal or variable factor) rather than the increase in land surface in acrevS 
Had he plotted the aggregate yields against acres as this descriptive material suggests, he would have ob¬ 
served the diminishing returns characteristic. 

7 It is conceivable that increasing increments will be in evidence if the amount of irrigation water apDlied 
is increased from 1 acre-inch, where no crop production will take place, to several acre-inches, where some 
crop production is obtained. As production increa.se8 from zero to something, the rate of increase is Infinite 
and increasing increments must of necessity be evident. It is not so easily conceivable, however that 
after enough water is applied to obtain some production, further additions of equal amounts of water will 
result in more than proportionate or even proportionate increases in yield. 
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In making an application of this law to agriculture Willcox {22j 
p, 46*) states: 

The law of diminishing increments of yield is characteristic of extensive farming 
where land is abundant and the other growth factors, as water, fertilizer, labor, 
etc., are relatively scarce. 

Quite the contrary is true. 

Where land is relatively free much more land (per unit of other 
factors) will be used, but even in this instance extra land will show 
diminishing rather tluin increasing increments or returns. It would 
seem that Willcox has confused total returns with returns per unit of 
the variable and that he does not recognize the implications of 
the principle of the conservation of the scarce factor. 

Another possible interpretation which Willcox may have had in 
mind is that as the acre-inches of water become less the yield will 
become increasingly greater per acre-inch of water. The construction 
of his chart would indicate this possible interpretation as would also 
his use of the words **space and ^^area/\ It should be remembered, 
however, that the aggregate amount of water is held constant accord¬ 
ing to his premise, and that the varying factor is the area over which 
tlie a(‘re-inches of water is applied. The variant is not acre-inches 
of water but acres of land. When 30 acre-inches of water are applied 
to 2 acres of land instead of 1 the amount of water applied per acre 
must be one half as much as when applied to the 1 acre, and wdien the 
same amount of water is applied to 4 acres it must of necessity follow 
tliat but 7% inches per acre can be used. If the study is for the 
purpose of determining the effect of different amounts of water on 
crop production, the land area should be held constant, as was done 
by Widtsoe and Merrill in their experimentation. 

When an irrigation farmer rents land and water rights he, either 
thinkingly or not, has determined on a working proportion of land to 
water. Let us assume that, after farming a few^ years, he finds his 
yields of wheat, with the applications of the different amounts of 
water, to be the same as shown in table 3. He also finds that he is 
limited to a specific quantity of w ater during the year. Will he use a 
few" acres of land and apply the water at the rate of, say, 30 acre- 
inches per acre or wdll he use six times as many acres and apply 5 
acre-inches of w^ater per acre? 

This question cannot be answered without knowing the rental 
charge (or cost) per acre of the land, the cost per acre-foot of water, 
and the price of tlie crop. The higher the land rent in proportion to 
the water cost the fewer the acres of land that will be used. If the 
farmer had to pay $40 an acre for the rent of land and $2.50 per 
acre-foot for water, a unit consisting of 1 acre of land and 30 acre- 
inches of water w’ould cost him $46.25. If wheat sold at $1 per 
bushel he would receive $47, or a net of $0.75 above rent and water 
cost for each unit consisting of 30 acre-inches of water and 1 acre of 
land. If, on the other hand, he applied the same amount of water 
to a unit consisting of 6 acres of lana the cost of the unit in this case 
would be $246.25 wliile the returns would be but $226, or $19.75 less 
than rent and water cost for each unit of land and water. This may 
be an absurd spread of constant and variable costs, but it helps to 
illustrate the fact that at times it may pay the irrigation farmer to 
intensify his operations. If the rental charges were but $10 an acre 
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and other costs and prices wore as given above, it would doubtlessly 
profit the fanner to practice the more extensive type of production. 
In each instance production is accomplished by decreasing increments 
per unit of the variable; yet because of the change in relative scarcity 
(costliness) of one factor the farmer is forced to change the intensity 
of his farming operations. In no instance is there any indication of 
increasing increments. 

Incidentally if the law of increasing increments of yields as ex¬ 
pressed by Willcox does not hold, then his ninth law or ^‘concentration 
taw of growth factors’’ may well be called into question. This law 
states that: “In a normal environment the effectiveness of a given 
(piantity of an external factor of crop growth is inversely proportional 
to its concentration per unit of space. ” 

If one unit of fertilizer produces X units of produ(*t then, according 
to the writer’s interpretation of this law, 2 units of fertilizer applied 

to the same area would produce ^ units of the product per unit of 
fertilizer, or a total of 2 X or X units of product, and the aj)plica- 


tion of 3 units of fertilizer would result in ^ units of produ(*t per unit 


of fertilizer or a total of 3 X ^ , or X miits. In other words, the 

greater the application of fertilizer per unit of land the less would 
be its effect per unit of fertilizer on crop growth. This is obviously 
in error and cannot be what the author had in jnind. If he meant t-o 
imply that the influence of each added unit of fertilizer is relatively 
less than the effect of the preceding unit when applied to the same 
square foot or acre, this would appear to be a correct statement. 
It is a restatement of his seventh law, of diminishing iiKU'cments of 
yield, however, and should not be set up as a new law. 

Another restatement of the law of diminishing increments is found 
in the eleventh law, action law of growth factors, wherein Willcox 
j p. 55) accepts the definite logarithmic formulation of the law s 
developed by Spillman and Mitscherlich. It is stated as follows: 


When a variable positive growth factor is increavsed by successive iucreiiients 
the increase in the yield of the crop due to any increment will f)e i)roportional to 
the difference between the total yield produced by tlie preceding increments and 
the maximum possible yield * * *^ 

A third interpretation which may be more in line with the discussion 
of the author is that, as a given quantity of a growth factor is spread 
over larger areas, it becomes less concentrated, and the total yield 
becomes greater per unit of this growth factor which is lield constant. 
This, of course, is true but it is not the statement of a new law. 
Rather it is a restatement of the truism that the greater the total 
yield the greater the average yield per unit of any fixed factor. 

This principle has also been applied to problems of digestion and 
metabolism as they affect livestock production. In the different 
experiments which the writer has reviewed the principle of diminishing 
increments applies. Planes of feeding work with different classes of 
livestock, including poultry (2), beef (J, 5, 7), and dairy produc¬ 
tion (S, 18)y all show the general tendency of additional out¬ 

puts to decrease with added units of any input factor. The authors 
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have not usually set up their data to show this relationship; but 
wherever experiments are made with this principle in mind, this study 
should result not only in pointing the way to greater accuracy in 
research technic but the material itself should also stand up better 
under the scrutiny of logical interrogation. 
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SOME FACTORS AFFECTING THE ELECTROLYTES OF 
THE STARCH GRANULES ^ 

By D. W. Edwards, junior chemist^ and J. C. Rippbrton, chemist^ Department of 
Chemistry, Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION AND REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

The early workers on the constitution of starch regarded it as of 
purely organic composition ^ (^, pt. 1) and of empirical formula 
(C 6 Hio 05 )n. Wliile it was recognized that starch could not be pre¬ 
pared free from certain inorganic elements, these were regarded as 
adsorbed impurites, which could not be washed out by the levigation 
process used in the preparation of the starch. The structure of the 
starch granule was extensively studied, and many divergent theories 
proposed to explain its structure and method of growth. It was 
generally held, however, that it consisted of two parts, one the in¬ 
soluble outer envelope called alpha amylose or amylopectin, and the 
soluble inner part called beta amylose or amylose. 

Various workers attempted to remove the mineral elements in the 
starch by washing it with weak acids. Demoussy (3), in 1906, ^‘de¬ 
mineralized” rice starch with weak hydrochloric acid and found that 
it had the properties of a weak acid, comparable to carbonic acid, 
and formed compounds with metallic hydroxides and carbonates 
which were dissociable in water. 

Samec (11, p, 19), in 1913, proposed the theory that the acidity of 
starch is due to phosphoric acid, which is combined as an amylo- 
phosphoric acid ester and reacts like a dibasic acid. The remaining 
valences of the phosphoric acid were found to be more or less com¬ 
pletely satisfied with cations of the alkalies or alkaline earths. Wash¬ 
ing with dilute acid was found to remove the cations but not the 
phosphoric acid. Autoclaving, however, was effective in splitting off 
the acid, and a phos[)horus-froe amvlopectin could thus be prepared. 
The viscous properties of the original material, which had disappeared, 
could be regained by rephosphorizing. 

()f the otiier mineral constituents, silica is always present in starch 
in considerable quantities and is considered as an essential part of the 
starch grain. The question as to whether or not silica also exists as 
an amylosilicic acid ester has been raised but, according to Samec, 
has not yet been proven. Traces of manganese, iron, aluminum, and 
the chloride and sulphate anions are also present, varying according 
to the extent of purification of the sample. Noncarbohydrate or¬ 
ganic groups have recently been shown to be essential constituents of 
starch from certain genera of plants. Taylor (16, p, 6S) has found 
that starch from some of the cereal plants contains fatty acids which 
are combined with the carbohydrate complex, wliile Samec (13) 
believes that in wheat starch there is a unit of nitrogen combined with 
the amylophosphoric acid. 

' Received for publication Feb. 9,1933; issued August, 1933. 

* Reference is made by number (italic) to Literature Cited, p. 190. 
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Thus, the orijjintil concept of starch as a pure carbohydrate has 
gradually changed. Even though the amounts of these noncarbo- 
hydrate materials are small, sometimes only a few hundredths of a 
percent of the starch, they have a vital effect on its properties. Nor 
IS the starch granule homogeneous. The phosphoric acid, for ex¬ 
ample, exists very largely in the amylopectin rather than the amylose. 
Sherman and Baker (15) found the amylopectin of potato to contain 
0.150 percent P^Os and amylose only ().()23 percent. 

Numerous investigators have studied the effect of these different 
noncarbohydrate constituents on the physical properties of the starch. 
Samec (1£) finds that the viscosity of his amylopectin is determined 
by its phos])horic acid content. Different cations produce very 
marked differences in the appearance and viscosity of the ester. 
Hydrogen produces a nearly transparent solution. The alkalies 
produce translucent, highly viscous solutions, while tlie alkaline 
earths give rise to opaque and much less viscous solutions. 

The ease with which one cation will replace another in the raw 
starch granule has sujrgested this as a possible cause of the differences 
in the \iseosity of (lifferent samples of starch of the saiiie origin. 
Tryller (17) found that the salts contained in the tap \\ater used in 
the manufacture of the starch caused nearly all of the ])otassium to 
})e replaced l)y calcium. One of the authors (f)) was able greatly to 
change the viscosity of edihle-canna and potato starches by shaking 
with hundredth ecpiivalent salt solutions. The valence of the cation 
was the deterniining factor, and a renmrkahle similarity of properties 
occurred within any one valencT. That replacement w as progressive, 
and in no instance complete, was shown by the continuous change 
in properties wdth the number of treatments and variations in con¬ 
centration of the salt solutions. 

The degree of base saturation of the amylo])hosphoric acid has 
been studied as a possible criterion of the difierences in viscosity. 
Tryller (17) expressed the ratio of cations to phosphorus in terms of 
e()uivalent bases per gram atom of phosphorus and found the ratio 
to varv from 1,19 to 1.85. A ratio of 1.97, he found, produced a 
neutral starch. Samec (//) stated that the titrable acidity allowable 
for ])otato starch is 0 cc of N/10 solution of sodium hydroxide per 
100 g of standi. One of the authors (9) found that in a limited 
series of starches the least saturated of the potato and canna starches 
were the strong(*st, but the valence of the cation was taken to be the 
more dominant factor, since a strong starch can be {iroduced if it is 
saturated with monovalent cations. 

The entire ])rol)lem of the relationshij) between the electrolytes 
and viscosity of the starch granule is thus in a very unsettled state. 

There is a ])aucitv of analytical data from whicli to draw conclu¬ 
sions. Most of the w ork thus far conducted has been of a fundamental 
nature, in which the properties of the specially purified fractions 
have been studied. The importance of starch in the industrial w^orld 
w^arrants more intensive investigation of the relationship of the 
electrolytes of the starch granule to viscosity, this property being 
selected because of its very practical importance in most of its in¬ 
dustrial uses. 

In previous work at this station, the line of attack has been some- 
\vliat different from that of other investigations in that the proper¬ 
ties of the whole or unbroken granule liave been studied, whereas 
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in most work the starcli ^raniilo has been broken down and studied as a 
lietero^eneous mixture or fractionated into its components. 

The investigation re[)orted in this paper consisted primarily of tlie 
determination of the variation of tlie pliosfilioric acid and cations in 
starches of various oiigins, the nature of their bonding, by means of 
electrodialysis and salt replacement, and the possible significance of 
these results in practical industrial uses of starch, as well as in plant 
chemistry. Circumstances have forced the abandonment of this 
line of investigation, but the results are piesented with the hope that 
some of the jiromising lines of investigation may be continued by 
other workers in this field, 

METHODS 

ASHING OF STAUGH 

It was found imyiossible to ash starch by direct ignition, the difli- 
culty encountered being that the sample tended to fuse into a hard 
black mass u])on loss of its constituent water. vSubsecjuent and long- 
continued heating failed to produce a light-colored ash. The alcohol- 
and-glycerin ignition method employed in the ashing of wheat flour 
proved to be too diflicult to control because of frothing. The wet 
digestion rnetluKl, using concentrated sulphuric and nitric acids in a 
tall beaker, was found to be too tedious and the large amount of 
acids required gave rise to blankswhich were excessively high. 

The following method was finally adopted as being the most prac¬ 
ticable: 

Twenty grams of starch was placed in a l(K)-ml platinum dish, and 
10 ml of sulphuric acid (specific gravity I.S4) was added. If charring 
failed to start after 2 or 3 minutes of stirring, the dish was heated 
slightly near one side, after which the reaction became exothermic 
and i)roceeded with a vigorous liberation of steam and sulphur 
dioxide. The stirring was continued during the reaction to prevent 
the formation of large gas pockets which might have caused the sample 
to overflow. After the reaction had ceased, the charred mass re¬ 
mained porous and ashed well at a dull red heat. The ash was taken 
U}) with hyilrochloric acid and the silica dehydrated by the olficial 
method. 

PREPAUATION OF STAKCH 

The method used for locally prepared starches w^as the usual one of 
grinding or shredding the rootstock or tuber, followed hy extraction 
of the starch from the pulp held on a fine screen or cheesecloth. The 
starch was purified by repeated stirring, settling, and decanting, 
ordinary tap water being used unless otherwise stated.^ The starches 
w ere air-dried over a hot plate at a temperature not exceeding 40° C. 

Relative viscovsity was determined by the method previously out¬ 
lined 09), which consisted in bringing the starch into solution by means 
of hot water delivered from a pipette. The viscosity was measured 
in a Stormer viscosimeter and calculated as relative viscosity by 
reference to a standard curve. 

Electrodialysis was carried out in a 3-compartment cell of the type 
described by Huinfeld and Alben 0'>)* 

J The tap water of the city of Honolulu is of excellent quality anti seMom evoeotls 6 grains per gallon of 
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ANALYTICAL METHODS 

Determination of phosphate was made by the Bell-Doisy colori¬ 
metric method 

Several methods for determining calcium were tried but were found 
unsuitable. Among these were Lyrnan^s nephelometric (stearate) 
method (6'), a micro method by Mazza and Kossi (7), and a tungstate 
colorimetric method by Astrug, Mousseron, and Bouissou (Jf ). The 
method finally chosen was gravimetric, the calcium being precipitated 
in oxalic acid solution (4), filtered, dried at 100° C., and weighed as 
tlie oxalate {14, />• 111)- This procedure offers two advantages over 
that of igniting the residue to calcium oxide: (1) It results in a much 
greater weight of material, which is of especial importance for the 
small amount of calcium present; and (2) it permits the whole pro¬ 
cedure to be handled in sintcred-glass crucibles. The method was 
tried out on a “known solution which contained other electrolytes 
in amounts calculated to give it about the same composition as the ash 
of starcb. Table 1 shows the results obtained. 

Table 1.— Estimation of small known quantities of calcium by weighing as the 
oxalate {CaC 204 .H 20 ) dried at 100° C. 


Ca present 

Ca found 

Error 

Ca present 

Ca found 

Error 

Milligrams 

1 795 

1 780 

1.340 

Milligrams 

1 700 
1.728 

1 262 

Percent 

-6 

-3 

-6 

Milligrams 

1.339 
.893 

Milligrams 

1.289 

.932 

Percent 

-4 

4-4 


Magnesium was determined by the Bell-Doisy {18) method. 
Potassium was determined gravimetrically by the chloroplatinate 
method. Sodium was determined gravimetrically as sodium-zinc- 
uranyl acetate. 

ASH CONSTITUENTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMERCIAL STARCHES 

A series of commercial samples of starch were secured from a starch 
broker. These samples were selected to represent the normal run of 
starches as they are received by the starch broker from different 
sources. In addition, a number of laboratory samples of edible-canna 
and other starches were prepared. 

A determination of the principal electrolyte constituents was made 
in the above series of starches. Table 2 gives the results of the 
analyses. 

If we may consider as significant a single analysis of a given kind of 
starch, certain similarities and dissimilarities between the different 
starches are apparent. Arrowroot is notable for its extreme paucity 
of phosphate, which, together with a high calcium content, gives this 
starch such an abnormal excess of bases present as to indicate the 
presence of other anions probably existing as occluded salts. Its 
extremely low magnesium content again brings us to the conclusion 
that it is the most unusual of this group. Cassava, corn, sago, and 
sweetpotato starches are very low in phosphate as compared with 
either potato or canna starches. Rice starch is worthy of notice for 
its high content of magnesium, and a sodium content which is five 
times that of the next highest. Wheat starch is the only one of the 
first group in which the electrolyte content is comparable with that of 
potato starch. 
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Table 2. —Ash constituents {percentage) of principal commercial starches 










Rela- 

Ratio 

Sample no. 

Kind of starch 

Source • 

PO 4 

Ca 

Mg 

K 

Na 

tive 

viscos- 

total 

basest 









ity 

PO 4 

J3__ 

Arrowroot. 

Commercial_ 

0.015 

0.080 

0.002 

0.012 

0.009 


30.90 

IH .. 

Cassava. 

.do. 

.041 

.011 

.003 

.010 

.012 


3.66 

16. 

Corn... 

_do. 

.046 

.017 

.008 

.012 

.018 


5.34 

17. 

Kice. 

.do.. 

.161 

.010 

.024 

.026 

.125 


6.07 

19 . 

Sago.... 

_do. 

.036 

.018 

.003 

.034 

.014 


6 90 

43. 

Sweetpotato.. 

Laboratory. 

.048 

.006 

.005 

.017 

.006 


2.76 

12 __ 

Wheat. 

(Commercial.. 

.176 

.027 

.008 

.036 

.025 


2.19 

9. 

Potato.. 

Commercial, do- 

185 

.032 

.008 

.067 

.006 

0 72 

2.22 



mestio. 








57... 

_do. - 

.do.- 

.164 

.015 

006 

.023 

.009 

.72 

1.38 

11 ... 

-do. 

(commercial, Dutch 

.265 

.026 

.010 

.019 

.015 

.85 

1.23 

86 __ 

- ..do.. 

. ...do... 

247 

.010 

.009 

.061 

.014 

1 20 

1.32 

10 . 

.do... 

Commercial, (ler- 

.171 

.047 

.009 

.023 

.011 

.90 

2.31 



man. 








14.... 

.do_ 

-. ..do_ 

.166 

049 

.010 

019 

.009 

1,01 

2.52 

53.. __ 

.do.. 

Commercial, un- 

. 189 

.043 

.010 

.025 

.008 

1.00 

2.01 



known. 








54__ 

.do. 

....do.. 

.221 

.028 

.013 

.025 

.026 

1.16 

1.83 

65. 

_do.. 

—do.. 

.152 

.020 

.021 

.013 

.013 

.81 

2.28 

66 .. 

_do. 

Laboratory, up¬ 

.173 

.017 

.021 

.026 

.016 

1.13 

2.16 



land -wet. 








Average for 



. 190 

.029 

012 

.030 

.013 

.95 

1.93 

potato. 










Maximum... 



.265 

.049 

.021 

.067 

.025 

1 20 


Minimum.... 



.152 

.010 

.006 

.013 

.008 

.72 


4... 

Edible canna. 

Laboratory, low¬ 

.128 

.002 

.019 

.018 

.019 

.89 

2.19 



land, irrigated. 








5 __ 

.do.. 

Laboratory, low** 

.140 

014 

016 

.010 

.020 

.88 

2.10 



land, dry 








20 .. 

.. ..do. 

Laboratory, upland. 

.147 

.011 

.022 

018 

.024 

1.08 

2 49 

52. 

.do. 

Commercial .. 

.137 

.006 

.014 

021 

.010 

1 00 

1.65 

63.. - 

---.do. 

iiaboratory, upland. 

136 

010 

016 

.019 

.016 

.92 

2.10 



dry 








61 .- 

do. 

L a b u r a t ory, low¬ 

112 

(KM) 

014 

.021 

.010 

85 

2 07 



land, dry. 








89 .. 

...do ... 

Laboratory, upland, 

.137 

.008 

016 

.026 

.022 

i 23 

2.31 



wet 








Average for e<I- 



.134 

008 

017 

019 

.017 

.98 

2.13 

ible canna. 










Maximum . 



147 

.014 

.022 

026 

024 

, 123 


Minimum.... 

- - 

. 

.112 

.002 

.014 

.010 

.010 

.85 



« All “commercial” samples were secured through the courtesy of Moruiugstar, Nicoh Inc., New York, 
who submitted them as typical of commercial starches; all laboratory samples wore prepared at the Ilawaii 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ilonolulu, Ilawaii. 

^ Total milliequivalents of bases divided by millimols of TOt. 

• This sample from Waiinea Starch Oo., Waimea, Hawaii. 

A comparison of the average electrolyte content of potato and 
canna starches shows that potato contains more phosphate, consid¬ 
erably more potassium, and a great deal more calcium, but less mag¬ 
nesium and sodium than do the canna starches. The only constit¬ 
uent determined which shows anything like a constant or character¬ 
istic value is phosphate, all others vary between much wider limits. 
In this group of unrelated samples there is no apparent relation 
between viscosity and the percentage of any constituent determined. 

EFFECT OF STORAGE OF EDIBLE-CANNA ROOTSTOCKS AND PO¬ 
TATO TUBERS UPON THE ELECTROLYTES OF THE EXTRACTED 

STARCHES 

Previous work by one of the authors (9) has, demonstrated that 
minute amounts of added electrolytes are able to change the physical 
properties, and also that these same properties are affected by the 
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interval that elapses between tlie digging of the edihle-eaima. root¬ 
stocks and tlie extraction of the starch. It was therefore considered 
possible that the change occurring during storage of the rootstock is 
primarily an exchange of cations between sap and starch, which is 
responsible for the concurrent change in viscosity. 

Table 3 gives the effect of storage of edible-canna rootstocks and 
potato tubers upon the ele<‘trolytes of the extracted starches. 

Table 3. —Effect of storage of edible-canna rootstocks and of potato tubers upon the 
electrolytes of the extracted starches, expressed in rnilliequivalents per 100 g of 
starch 

EDIBLE-OANNA STARCHES 





I’alcuim (Ca) 


Time 

Pho.s- 

— 


— 

Sample no. 

of stor¬ 
age 

phate 

(P04) 

Total 

Dialyz- 

Propor¬ 

tion 





able 

dialyzed 


Dayx 




Percent 

89__ 

1 

4 27 

0 41 

0 01 

2.4 

90.. 

6 

4.37 

85 

.29 

34.1 

91.... _ 

15 

4 9,1 

99 

28 

28 3 

92- . _ ! 

1 

30 

5 (X) 

I 27 i 

. 57 

44 9 

1 

— ... 

— _ 

_ 1 

_ 

_ 


Masnesiuni (M«) 


Total 


Dialy?,' 

able 


Propor¬ 

tion 

dialyzed 


1.2a 

1.64 
1 80 
2 05 


0 10 
. 30 
.40 
.4.0 


Percent 
S. 1 
22 0 
22 2 
22.0 


POTATO STARC’HEB 


06.-- -- . - ' 

1 

1 ' 

5 40 

0 85 

0.59 

09 4 

1 72 

1 

0 55 

67. 

5 

4 77 

1.30 

.34 

26. 2 

1 89 

.39 

68. 

17 

5 30 ! 

1 00 

..50 

47.2 

1 89 

30 

. 

80 

_ 1 

4.90 1 

1.10 

1 m 

93 0 

1.97 

. 18 


EDIBLE-CANNA STARCHES 


Sample no 


89 .. - 

90 .. . 

-. 

92. 


1 

J^otassium (K) 


Sodium 


Ratio 









of dia- 


Time 







lyzed 

mono- 

pH of 
starch 

1 of stor- 



Pro- 



Pro- 

\ alent 

aye 

Total 

1 Dialyz- 
able 

IKirtion 

dia- 

Total 

Dialyz- 

uble 

portion 

dia- 

to total 
dia- 




lyzed 



lyzed 

lyzed 

cations 


Dayx 



Percent 



Percent 



1 

0 64 j 

0 64 

100 

0 99 

0 46 

46.4 

0 91 

7 09 

6 

. 15 

13 

86 6 

.74 

.42 

56 7 

46 

0 95 

15 

. 15 ! 

12 

80 0 

65 

.44 

67 7 

.46 

7.08 

30 

.23 

.11 

47 8 1 

.66 

44 

67.7 

1 

.35 

7.30 


POTATO STARCHES 


66 . 

67. 

68 . 
70., 


0 fM 

0.08 

12.5 

0.70 

0.39 

55. 7 

0.29 

6.98 

1 13 

49 1 

1 .(H) 

18.4 

.52 

.39 

75.0 

.40 

6 98 

1 35 

,56 1 

1 .09 

16.1 

.48 

.36 

72.9 

.30 

7.07 

1.27 

.67 

.08 

11.9 

.61 

.30 

49.2 

.24 

7.25 

1.29 


In the canna series several changes occurred that were due to stor¬ 
age. The increase in phosphate was sufficiently large and regular to 
appear significant. The loss of monovalent cations was nearly equal 
to the increase in calcium and magnesium. The rate of change was 
greatest between the 1-day and 6-day storage period, the relative 
yiscosi^ being reduced from 1.23 to 1.09. The abruptness of the 
initial drop might be taken as a strong indication that it was caused 
by the shifting of electrolytes toward a new equilibrium. 
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The j)otat() series showed si^nifieaiit changes in total electrolytes 
and a remarkable increase in viscosity between the 1-day and the 
i)-day storage period. Large as the increase was, there is no reason 
why it should be assumed to be at its maximum after 5 days, since 
only four storage periods were investigated. Although the change 
in electrolytes indicates that the same forces were present as in the 
canna series, the magnitude of the change produced was less. 

Inasmuch as the viscosity increased in spite of the increase in diva¬ 
lent and decrease in monovalent cations, it may be safely assumed 
that some other very potent force was present. If the amounts of 
cations dialyzed are considered as representing the active portion of 
the bases present, the members of the canna series exhibited toward 
vis(‘osity approximately tlie same relationship as did total cations. 
By tliis method, however, the members of the potato series are brought 
into much better agreement with their respective viscosities. Sam¬ 
ple 70 may safely be omitted in view of the fact that many of the 
tubers were rotting at the time the starch was extracted. 

The considerable differences between the two series in the extent 
of replaceability of the various cations are shown in the column 

proportion dialyzed.” In view of the dissimilar natures of the canna- 
and potato-storage organs, it is remarkable that in the case of both 
magnesium and sodium, the proportions dialyzed have so nearly the 
same limits of variation in the two series. 

The ratio of monovalent to total dialyzable cations exhibits toward 
viscosity an acceptable correlation within an individual series. 

In these starches viscosity docs not appear to be a function of 
hydrogen-ion concentration. In this study of active bases, uncooked 
whole granules were used, and every effort was made to preserve their 
original structure. The discontinuance of this project prevented a 
similar investigation of the active bases in a starch which had been 
thoroughly disintegrated as in a ball mill. 

REPLACKM ENT OF BASES BY SALTS OF VARIOUS CONCENTRATIONS 

In vi(»w of the present importance attached to the relative replace¬ 
ability of cations in various colloids, it was considered desirable to 
determine the replaceability of cations in the starch granule. Accord¬ 
ingly, starch samples were shaken wdth several concentrations of 
ammonium acetate and sodium chloride. 

Table 4 gives the amounts of electrolytes removed from edible- 
canna starch no. 52 by distilled water, ammonium acetate, and 
sodium chloride. 

For the sake of comparison, the total composition of edible-canna 
starch no. 52 and the amounts of the cations removed by electro¬ 
dialysis were included in tliis table. The treatment consisted in 
adding 750 ml of the reagent to 100 g of starch and agitating for 4 
hours in an end-over-end shaker. After the starch had settled, the 
liquid was poured off and twice replaced with 150-ml portions of 
fresh reagent, shaken up, settled, and decanted. The combined 
liquids so obtained were freed from starch and analyzed. One can¬ 
not fail to be impressed by the magnitude of the amounts removed by 
distilled water alone. Tnis loss of bases to distilled water had pre¬ 
viously been observed in the lowering of the hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
tration produced by successive wasliings (t9, p. 37). Since all these 
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starches were washed during the process of their preparation, it is 
not known whether these percentages represent additional amounts 
resulting from successive washings or whether more electrolytes are 
released by the intermediate drying of the starch. The ease with 
which even veryidilute solutions of salts may cause an exchange of 
cations between \he starch and the solution has been recognized in 
connection with^jthe necessary use of pure water in the commercial 
preparation of starch (9, p. 4^), 


Table 4. —Electrolytes removed from edihle-canna starch no. 52 by distilled water, 
by solutions of ammonium acetate and sodium chloride of various strengths, and by 
electrodialysis 

(Results expressed as percentage of starch! 


Treatment of starch 

None.-.. 

Distilled water.... 

Ammonium acetate. 

Sodium chloride. 

Elcctrodialyzed.. 


Strength 

Phos- 

(’alciurii 

Magne- 

Potas- 

of reagent 

(POO 

(Ca) 

(Mg) 

slum (K) 


0.137 

0 0048 

0.0140 

0.0210 


(“) 

.0005 

.0003 

.0070 

fOOOJ Efc... 

.014 

.0007 

.0012 

.0145 

0 01 E. 

.017 

.0014 

.0035 

.0185 

0 1 E. 

.012 

.0016 

.0110 

.0140 

E_ 

.007 

.0022 

.0056 

.0117 

(0.001 E.... 

(“) 

.0031 

.0012 

.0166 

0 01 E. 

(**) 

.0048 

.0031 

.0210 

!0.1 E. 

(“) 

.0048 

.0061 

.0202 

E. 

h 

.0033 

.0078 

.0210 


(“) 

.0003 

.0018 

.0210 


Sodium 

(Na) 


0.0097 

.0020 


.0053 

.0045 


.0064 

(-) 

(•) 




.0038 


«Not determined. 


^ “E,” equivalent weight. 


Ammonium acetate is evidently less effective than sodium chloride 
in the removal of cations. The most effective concentration is not 
the same for the two reagents, nor is it the same for all cations. 

Salt replacement seems to be more effective than cataphoresis in 
removing cations from starch, with the one exception of potassium 
which is completely removed by either method. 

RATE OF REMOVAL OF ELECTROLYTES BY CATAPHORESIS 

As previously noted, clectrodialysis was carried out in a 3-compart¬ 
ment cell, so constructed as to enable the removal of the contents of 
either chamber. This was done at various intervals and the contents 
titrated with acid or base to determine the rate and progress of the 
reaction. Figure 1 shows the rate and extent of removal of electro¬ 
lyte from edible-canna starch by cataphoresis. 

Nearly 80 percent as much base was removed in the first 10 
minutes as in a total of 220 minutes. After 1 hour, the rate of 
removal dropped to a very low and fairly constant rate. The acid 
ions were removed at a nearly constant rate, decreasing only slightly 
toward the end. The total amount of anions removed in the 220- 
rainute period was only about 60 percent of the amount of cations 
removed. Obviously, for any shorter interval, this proportion would 
be smaller. All the starches exhibited some inclination to migrate 
toward the anode, and some of them adhered strongly to that mem¬ 
brane, necessitating continuous scraping and stirring. 
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EFFECT OF VARIATION OF ELECTROLYTES IN PLANT SAP UPON 
THE STARCH IN VIVO 

It is a well-known fact that the composition of the sap of a plant 
can be greatly changed by variations in the nutrient solution. An 
excess of one cation, potash, for example, sometimes represses the 
absorption of the other cations. Since in vitro one cation readilv 
replaces another in the starch granule, the possibility suggests itself 
of thus changing the cations of the starch grain in vivo. 

Edible-canna plants were grown in a scries of water cultures in 
which the calcium and potassium were varied within wide limits 
while the other ions were kept constant. In one culture, no. 96-6, the 
concentration of the entire nutrient solution was made one fifth that 
of no. 96-8. The edible canna is not well adapted to water cultures, 
and considerable difficulty was experienced in maintaining growth. 



Fkiure 1.— Kate ami extent of removal of electrolytes from a 6()-k sample of edible-canna starch no. 62 

by cataphorOvSis. 

Enough tuber growth was made to secure a small sample of starch 
from each. Distilled water was used in the washing and purification 
of the samples. Table 5 gives the composition of the four starches 
with respect to phosphorus, calcium, and potassium. 


Table 5. —Relation of composition of nutrient solution to that of starch from edible 

canna grown therein 



('ouoentration of tons in nutri¬ 
ent solution 

Samnle no. 

Concentration of ions in starch 

POi 

Ca 

K 

PO 4 

Ca 

K 


P.p.m. 

P.p.m. 

P.p.m, 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

tte-i. 

.1 475 

391 

10 

0.057 

0.0065 

0.006 

96-3. 

. 476 

200 

196 

.056 

.0066 

.003 

96-6.. . 

. 476 

10 

381 

.066 

.0034 

.007 

96-6.... ■■■ 

. 95 

40 

39 

.055 

.0041 

.006 
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TJie results sliow no tcmdoncy on the i)urt of tlio starch to 1)C 
afl’ected by the composition of the. nutrient solution. The abnor¬ 
mality of the growth is shown in the small percentages of all throe ions. 

Table 6 gives the difference in electrolytes of starch from edible- 
caiina tubers of a single hill, divided into four groups in different 
stages of development. A hill of edible canna grows more or less 
continuously, new rootstocks developing from axillary buds so that 
at any given time after about 9 months of growth tliere exist in the 
same hill rootstocks in all stages of development. 

Tablk ().- KlectrolytcH in slarch from rooifttocks in different stages of devetopment 
within a single hill of edible canna 




Percentage of indicated electrolyte in the 

Sample 

no. 

State of development of rootstock 

_ 

__ 

_ — 

— 

-- 



P()4 

C’a 

Mg 

K 

Na 

71 

Group 1, dormant, stalk entirely dead,., .. 

0 l.V) 

0 0212 

0 021 

0 012 

0.014 

72 

Group 2, mature, stalk full grown.... . -- 

. 16« 

()20f; 

.022 

.009 

.014 

73 

Group 3 h, immature, stalk half grown..... 

. m 

. 0.329 

.027 

. im 

.010 

74 

Group 31), immature, rapidly developing spikelet— 


. 0240 

.02S 

.032 

.010 


In general, group 8a gave the liighest concentration of electrolytes, 
potassium showing the greatest relative change. However, con¬ 
sidering the fact that the rootstocks in group 1 were about 9 months 
old, while those in group 3 were just develojung, the differences are 
not great. 

Table 7 gives the electrolytes in starch and sap from edible-canna 
rootstocks stored for varying lengths of time. The sap represents 
the portion tl)at could be expressed from the pulp by hand, after the 
tubers liad been ground in a meat chopper i)reparatory to extracting 
the starcli. For the sake of comparison, analyses of the corresponding 
starches are given. 


Table 7-Electrolytes in starch and sap from edible canna rootstocks stored for 

varying lengths of time 


Sample 

Time of 
.storage 

Material 

I’erceutage of indicated electrolyte m the 
starch 

no. 

of root- 







stocks 

j 

PO 4 

Ca 

Mg 


Na 

89 

Days 

1 

Starch.-- . _ . . . 

.0137 

0.0082 

1 

0.015 

0.026 

0.0223 



Sap_ --- - - _ . - 

.204 

.0044 

.033 

.583 

.0030 

00 

6 

Starch. ... 

, 140 

,0171 

.020 

.006 

.0170 



Sap_ ... _ . . _ 

.230 

.0036 

.044 

.478 

. 0023 

01 

J.**) 

Starch_ .. . - 

.158 

.0100 

.022 

.(XXJ 

.0160 



Sap.. . ... _ . 

. 2.55 

.(K)48 

.050 

.671 

.0025 

02 

,30 

Starch.-.. . ... 

.100 

.0254 

i .025 

i .000 

.0140 



Sap.. .. -. 

. 337 

.0023 

.060 

1 .743 

.0026 


Table 7 gives strong evidence that there is no direct chemical cquiUb- 
rium between the plant sap and the ions combined with the starch. 
Not only is there no correlation between the changes in electrolytes 
during storage in starch and sap, but the ratio between the percentage 
of ions in starch and sap for the different ions is a vastly different one 
For instance, in sample 89 the starch holds about 8 times as much 
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sodium as the sap, while the sap holds about 20 times as much potas¬ 
sium as the starch. Treatment of an extracted starch with a salt 
solution in vitro shows little specificity of cations, an excess of one 
cation being able to largely replace the other cations (11). The 
very large excess of potassium over the other cations in the sap would 
be expected to result in far more potassium in the starch than is the 
case. The greater concentration of calcium and sodium in the starch 
than in the sap suggests that these ions may be held in a relatively 
unionized conaition. The same may be said of the large increase in 
calcium with a roughly constant calcium content of the sap. The 
percentage of the different ions in the starch might thus represent the 
cumulative effect of various changes in sap concentration during 
grow th or storage, which fact would obscure any relationship between 
starch and sap at any given time. 

While it is evident that the conditions of the foregoing experiments 
preclude exact and detailed conclusions, they furnisli strong evidence 
that changes in starch electrolytes in vivo are small compared with 
the effect of similar electrolyte concentrations in vitro. Ionic absorp¬ 
tion ajipears specific and not controlled by the relative concentration 
of the different ions in the sap. Such selectivity is characteristic of 
absorption of ions by the living plant cell. The present concept of 
starch as made up of a carbohydrate, protein, fatty acid, mineral com¬ 
plex adds to the evidence that starch is directly combined with, and 
affected by, the living protoplasm of the cell. 

The extent of the variation in electrolytes caused by differences in 
climate may be judged by the maximum and minimum values for the 
different ions given in talde 2 for edible canna. Kapid meristematic 
grow^th, as compared wuth dormancy in the same hill (table 6), pro¬ 
duces a certain increase in electrolytes. The electrolyte changes tak¬ 
ing place during germination (table 3) are of a different order from 
those of growth, i.e., rapid displacement of potassium, and equally 
rapid and continuous absorption of calcium to a point w here potassium 
is much lower than the minimum for normal canna starches (table 2), 
and calcium is far in excess. 

Table 8 gives the relative proportions of the ash constituents of the 
edible-canna tuber present in the starch and nonstarch portion of the 
tuber. 

Tahlk 8. -Proportion of iom held hp the starch and nomtarch parts of the edtbk- 

canna tuber 


Jon 

Edible- 
muna 
tuber '* 

E.\tracted 

starch 

Ions ill 
starch 
expressed 
as pro¬ 
portion 
of 
tuber 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
ion m 
starch o 
ion in 
whole 
tuber« 


Percent 

0.tW6 

.a343 

205 

2.288 

.0820 

Percent 

0 074 
.0027 
.012 
.019 
.0002 

Percent 

0 050 
.0022 
.010 
.015 
.0074 

Percent 

9 1 
6.4 
4.9 
.7 
9.0 


I Air-dry basis. 

Column 3 by 80 percent because atarch In the oven-dry edible-canna tuber runs about 80 percent. 
' Uata in column 4 divided by data in column 2. 
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These data show the importance of starch as an inorganic storage 
material. Particularly is this true of phosphorus which is needed m 
large amounts during germination and in the very early development 
of the young plant. Decomposition of the starch granule wouM 
bring these mineral constituents into solution, possibly in organic 
combinations especially needed for early growth. For example, 
Russell {10) states that oxidation of carbohydrates involves the simul¬ 
taneous formation of a hexose phosphate and probably explains the 
large amount of phosphorus compounds stored up in the seed. 

SUMMARY 

The major ash constituents were determined for a scries of the 
principal commercial starches. 

Edible-canna rootstocks and potato tubers were stored for various 
lengths of time, and the starch was extracted. The viscosity and 
composition of tliese starches were then determined. With the edible- 
canna series it was possible to show that the drop in viscosity was cor¬ 
related with a drop in potassium and an increase in calcium. The 
same changes in electrolytes could not be established in the potato 
series. In view of the contradictory nature of these results, it was 
concluded that some method of evaluating the ions according to their 
activity might give more concordant results. For this purpose elec¬ 
trodialysis and salt-replacement methods were used. Electrodialysis 
did not change the relationship for the canna series but did assist in 
bringing the potato series into better agreement. 

Salt replacement appears to be more effective than cataphoresis in 
the removal of bases, but less reliable in the matter of obtaining 
duplicates. 

Significant amounts of cations are removable bj’^ shaking with dis¬ 
tilled water. 

Study was made of the effect of the changes in the electrolytes in 
plant sap on the starch in vivo. The results showed that while the 
electrolytes held by the starch are affected to some extent by difFer- 
ences in plant sap and growth conditions, the effect is small compared 
with the corresponding effect on the starch in vitro. Electrolyte 
changes in starch due to storage of the rootstocks are larger than those 
produced during normal growth. 

It was concluded the electrolytes occurring in starch in vivo are 
largely determined by the protoplasm of the plant cell rather than by 
direct chemical cquilibriuimwith the electrolytes of the plant sap. 
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STUDIES ON PHYSIOLOGIC SPECIALIZATION IN TIL- 
LETIA TRITICI AND T. LEVIS IN THE PACIFIC NORTH¬ 
WEST* 


By H. H. Flor2 

Associate pathologist^ Division of Cereal Crops and Diseasesj Bureau of Plant 
Industryf United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Bunt, or stinking smut, has lonfj; been the most important disease 
of wheat (Triticum tndgare Vill.)^ in the Pacific Northwest. In the 
United States it is caused by two species of fungi—namely, Tilletia 
lem Kuhn, whose spore wall is smooth, and T. tritici (Bjerk.) Wint., 
whose spore wall is reticulated or rough. Despite the development 
of resistant varieties and of improved methods of seed treatment, 
losses due to bunt have increased in recent years, not only in the 
Pacific Northwest but also in the regions of the Middle West ^ where 
hard red sj)ring and winter wheats are grown. The increased eco¬ 
nomic importance of bunt has stimulated the study of this disease 
by research workers in various parts of the country. Their investi¬ 
gations have shown that one of the major contributory factors in the 
prevalence of bunt has b(‘en the aj)pearance of new physiologic forms 
of the bunt fungi. 

The objects of the investigation rej>orted herein were: (1) To 
determine the prevalence and distribution of the two species of bunt 
fungi, Tilletia leois and T. tritici, in the Pacific Northwest; (2) to 
determine the prevalence and distribution of the physiologic forms 
of these bunt fungi and the relation between the varieties of wheat 
and distribution of the physiologic forms; (3) to ascertain whether 
pathogenicity of the physiologic forms was constant or was easily 
modified; and (4) to ascertain what correlation, if any, existed be¬ 
tween the morphological and cultural characteristics and the patho¬ 
genicity of the physiologic forms. 


< Heceived for publication Feb. 24, 1933; issued August 1933. Investigations conducted in cooiieration 
with the Washington, Oregon, and Idaho Agricultural Experiment Stations. 

> The writer is indebted to Dr. A. Q. Johnson, principal pathologist. Division of Cereal Crops and Dis¬ 
eases, for helpful suggestions during the course of these investigations and for assistance in the preparation of 
the manuscript; to Dr. £. F. Gaines, professor of genetics and cerealist. State College of Washington, and 
agent, Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, for suggestions regarding field work, for supplying bunt 
material and wheat varieties, and for aid in the identification of the varieties from which field collections 
were made; to Dr. F. D. Heald, head of the Division of Plant Pathology, Washington Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, for suggestions and assistance regarding laboratory phases of these investigations; to Dr. £. 
N. Bressman, associate agronomist, Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station, for supplying bunt ma¬ 
terial: and to Dr. W. K. Smith, former research assistant, Washington Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and Dr. C. 8. Holton, agent. Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, for assistance in taking notes. 

> According to the rules of botanical nomenclature the name of this species is Trtiicum aestivum L.; but as 
T. vtUoare is In general use among agronomists and cereal pathologists and geneticists, the writer gives 
preference to that form. 

* Bobrkbr, E. G., Haskbll, R. J., and Mbibr, F. C. smutty wheat. U.S. Dept. Agr., Rpt. no. 11, 
5 p. 1930. [Mimeographed.] 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Stakrnan (17) ^ has stated that physiologic forms of fungi may be 
differentiated by (1) pathogenic effects on different species and 
varieties of host'plants, (2) morphological characteristics, (3) ctiltural 
characteristics on artificial media, and (4) physicochemical reactions. 
The economic importance of demonstrating the existence of physi¬ 
ologic specialization of bunt is concerned primarily with pathogenicity. 
Consequently, most of the investigations consisted of testing the 
resistance and susceptibility of a number of wheat varieties to bunt 
collections. 

Faris (5), in 1924, was the first to present evidence indicating that 
physiologic specialization occurred in Tilletia levin and T, tritici. 
Later, Rodenhiser and Stakrnan (/4), Reed (/ /), Roemer (i5), Gaines 
(5)f Weston (18)j Bressman (;^), Holton (7), Aamodt (I), and others 
demonstrated i)hysiologic s])ocialization of tlie bunt organisms hy test¬ 
ing the pathogenicity of a number of collections to selected varieties. 

Altiiough a major portion of the work on physiologic specialization 
of bunt has consisted of pathogenicity tests, other means of difieren- 
tiating the forms have been studied. Bressman (£) reported that 
collections had different optimum temperatures for spore germhiation. 
He also differentiated one form by the occurrence, of masses of bunt 
spores on the outside of the glumes of the wheat head. Kienholz and 
Heald (9) found that chlamydospore mass cultures of Gaines^ ^ forms 
differed greatly in cultural characteristics on various solid media. 
They found, however, that these cultural characteristics were not 
constant. Rodenhiser (13) has shown that forms differ in respect 
to the stunting effect on the culms of the host plants. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Bunt collections wore made from fields in the major wheat-growing 
sections of Oregon, Washington, and northern Idaho in 1929 and 1930. 
Wliere bunt was abundant, as in most fields, the collections were com¬ 
posed of 50 or more bunted heads taken at random from as many 
plants. In a few fields bunt was so scarce that smaller collections had 
to suffice. Spores from one or more bunt balls from each head wore 
examined under a microscope in order to determine the proportion of 
Tilletia lems and jT. tritici. In this manner the heads of each collec¬ 
tion were separated according to the species of bunt. Bunt balls from 
the heads thus separated were ground and used as inoculum for the 
varietal host testers in order to determine the range of pathogenicity 
of each collection. Although 60 percent of the collections contained 
both T, levis and T. tritwi, the occurrence of both species in a single 
head was rare. Examination of the ground bunt used as inoculum 
disclosed the fact that in only 7 of the 240 samples were both the 
rough-spored and smooth-spored species present. 

The collections made in 1929 were propagated on Jenkin club spring 
wheat at Pullman, Wash., in 1930. Unfortunately, part of the soil in 
the increase plot had been treated with a weed killer and the wheat 
in that area died. A number of the collections, therefore, were lost. 
The ranges of pathogenicity of the surviving collections and of collec¬ 
tions made in 1930 were determined in 1930-31 by inoculation of 
differential varieties, 

* Reference is mnfle by number (Italic) to l^lterature Cited, p. 212. 

1NCEKA8INO. U.S. Dept. AgT., Off. Coop. Ext. Work, Ext. Path. 
6(2): 14-16. February 1928. IMimeographed.) 
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GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 

TUletia triticij the rough-spored species, has long been the predomi¬ 
nant one in the Pacific Northwest, and for a long time it was considered 
to be only species present there. Kienholz and Heald (9) reported 
that T, levisy the smooth-spored species, was found in only 2 of 631 
wheat fields examined in 1919 in eastern Washington. However, sur¬ 
veys made hy them in 1927 and 1928 showed that T» levis was present 
m ® principal wheat-growing districts of Washington, although 
1 . continued to be the predominating species. 

The distribution of TiUetia levis and T. tritici in the Pacific North¬ 
west, as determined from the 1929 and 1930 collections, is shown in 
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^ —Map showing dLstrll)utIon of Tmia lem and T. tritici in Washington, Oregon, and nortt 
4 ^ 5 ^ approxim'ile itroporlions of each species in field collections made in J929 and 1930 
inaicaied as follows; 


Field CO lection containing 100 percent T tritici and 0 percent T. levir 
A“l}® 1 ®clion containing 90-99 percent T tritici and 1-10 percent T. fevts: 

®ction containing 50-89 percent T tritici and 11-49 percent T. levis. 
®cUon containing 11-49 percent, T. tritici and 50-89 percent T levis: 
Field collection containing 1-10 percent T. tritici and 9fi-99 jiercent T. levis. 


figure 1. Although 60 percent of the field collections contained both 
species, T, tritici continued to predominate. This species was found 
in eveiy field examined, whereas T. levis was found in only 60 percent 
of the fields, and a summation of all the heads examined showed that 
81.2 percent were smutted by T. tritici. West of the Cascade Moun- 
^ins, T. predominated in 8 of the 10 fields examined. East of the 
Cascades, T, levis was most abundant on Albit and Ridit wheats in the 
extreme eastern part of Washington, on Turkey in both Washington 
and Oregon, and, regardless of the variety, in fields in the Grande 
Ronde Valley northeast of La Grande, Oreg., and in the Camas Prairie 
area southeast of Lewiston, Idaho. In the district extending from 
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Dayton, Wash., to Heppner, Oreg., very little T, levis was found. 
The wheat varieties chiefly grown there were susceptible to all the 
known forms of bunt, yet most of the collections contained T. tritici 
alone and none contained more than 10 percent of T. leris, 

PHYSIOLOGIC FORMS 

Previous investigators (/, 2y 5, 7, Sy 11 y 12y 14y 15y 18) used field 
collections as the basis for determining physiologic forms of the bunt 
fungi. Holton (7) has pointed out, however, that from what is known 
of tJie genetics of the smuts, it is doubtful whether the term ^Horm^^ 
can properly be applied to these field collections. The writer (4) 
found that monos])oridial lines were haploid and that hybridization 
readily occurred between the two species, as well as between various 
so-called ^‘physiologic forms.Although the occurrence of hybridiza¬ 
tion in nature has not been demonstrated, there appears to be ample 
opportunity for it to take place in view of the fact that relatively small 
samples taken at random from fields in the Pacific Northwest showed 
that f)() percent of the fields contained the two spe(ues. The possibility 
of hybridization is further increased by the presence in this region of 
several pathogenicaJly distinct strains of bunt {2y 6). The presence of 
the two species of Tilletia in a majority of the fields and the known 
occurrence of a number of pathogenic strains make it probable that 
a collection would contain a mixture of forms even if hybridization 
were not a factor. Furthermore, it must be recognized that nothing 
is known in regard to the intergrading of the forms and that it is pos¬ 
sible to distinguish only those that have very distinct pathogenic prop¬ 
erties. Consequently, an attempt to classify collections according to 
forms can, at best, be but a grouping of those collections possessing 
similar ranges of pathogenicity, as shown by the percentage of bunted 
heads produced on each of a limited number of wheat varieties that 
serve as differential hosts. From the standpoint of simplicity and 
utility it seems best, for the present at least, to continue to designate 
those collections having different pathogenic properties as “physio¬ 
logic forms,although “form groups” probably would be a more 
accurate designation. 

The results of some of the more outstanding pathogenicity tests with 
collections of TUletia levis and T, tritici are shown in table 1. 

Altliough these collections may have contained a mixture of forms, 
the results were sufficiently distinct to justify an attempt at classifica¬ 
tion. Forms T-1, T-2, and T-3 possessed pathogenic properties 
similar to Gaines' forms of the same numbers. Form T-1 was the 
old Tilletia tritici form to which all the differential varieties were 
resistant, except Hybrid 128, which was susceptible to all forms. 
Form T-2 was very virulent, attacking Turkey (C.l. 6175), Albit, 
Hussar, and White Odessa. Form T-3 differed from form T-2 in 
that it attacked Albit and White Odessa but not Turkey (C.l. 6175) 
or Hussar. Form T-4 differed from form T-3 in that it attacked 
Turkey (C.l. 6175) but not Albit. The examples chosen to illustrate 
forms T-5, T-6, and T-7 make them appear to be distinct. Results 
from pathogenicity tests of other collections might have been chosen, 
however, that would have shown a gradual gradation from form T-1 
to these three groups. The production of 7.6 and 66.3 percent smut 
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in Turkey (C,l. 6175) by forms T-1 and T-5, respectively, undoubtedly 
justified the separation of these forms, likewise a separation of 
forms T-6 and T-7 from form T-5 appeared to be justified by the 
production of 18.5 percent of smut in Oro by form T-6 and 22.2 percent 
m Hohenhcimer by form T-7. However, as all gradations of infection 
occurred between these extreme examples, the propriety of setting 
up an arbitrary percentage number separating the forms is question¬ 
able. It is possible that the inoculum obtained from these collections 
contained a mixture of forms that may be separated bj^ a process of 
varietal screening. It is also possible that in some varieties there is 
a complex interrelationship between host resistance and pathogenicity 
of the fungi and that in these (‘ases it may be impossible to purifj 
a collection for specific host pathogenicity. On the other hand, it 
appears that some varieties are either resistant or susceptible to 
certain collections. For example, the susceptibility of Albit to 150 
collections of T. tritici was determined. Of these collections 133 
produced less than 5 pendent of bunted heads and 17 produced more 
than 21 percent of bunted heads. 

Table 1. —Physiologic forms of Tilletia tritici and T. levis in representative field 
collections made in the Pacific Northwest in 1929 and 1930, as shown by results 
of inoculations of 9 differential varieties of wheat at Pullman, Wash., 1931 


Peroeiitttjit* of bunled heads in— 


Species 

Form 

no 

('ollec- 
tion 
no 

Hybrid 

128 

{C I - : 

'I'urkey 
(CM 
no 1 

Kidit 

(CM 

no. 

Oro 
(C^ I 
no 

Hohen- 
heirner 
(C r, 

Turkey 
.selec¬ 
tion 
(C 1. 

Albit 

(Cl 

no 

Hussar 

(Cl 

no. 

White 

Odessa 

(CL 




4612) 

6175) 

6703) 

8220) 

1146S) 

no 

7366) 

8275) 

4843) 

no. 

4655) 






'' 

- j 


r 




fT-L 

A-iri2 

86.8 

7.6 

0 8 

0 4 

1.5 

1.0 

0.5 

0 

1 6 


T-2 

B-108 

87. 5 

60.0 

8 7 

.2 

1 5 

0 

40.8 

28 5 

66 7 

Tilletia 

tritici 

T-3. 

A-155 

88 2 

4.4 

0 

0 

4 0 

1.8 

34 8 

.2 

39.8 

T.4 . 

C’-lOl 

UO 4 

40 0 

2 7 

0 

1 4 

0 

3 8 

0 

43.3 

T-.5 . 

B-112 

84 0 

($6.3 

1 5 

4 

1 4 

0 

.2 

0 

2 4 


T-n 

(’-2 

30. 1 

72 0 

1.0 

18.5 

0 

2.3 

0 

0 

0 


T-7 ... 

(^-103 

00.5 

74.0 

.7 

2 1 

22.2 

0 

.8 

0 

1.0 


fL-1 - 

B-l()7 

85 1 

87.0 

0 

3.7 

1 4 

1.2 

0 

0 

.4 


L-2 

A-161 

80.1 

08.0 

8. 7 

4 5 

1.4 

1.5 

00.2 

74.6 

00.7 

Tit lei in 

L-3-.. 

C-l()3 

77. 1 

50.0 

26 6 

7 

1.5 

2.2 

1.1 

0 

1.5 

levis , 

L-4- . 

A-162 

00. U 

03.2 

.7 

20.4 

C) 

3 1 

00.3 

42 2 

70 6 


L-fi 

A-42 

88 ] 

82 0 

1.8 

3.0 

13. 6 

3 

6 3 

.2 

11.3 


IL-(» - 

A-107 

88.6 

15.6 

1.0 

2,7 

3.3 

12.8 

3.2 

0 

3.6 


• C.I. refers to accession number of the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, formerly Office of Cereal 
Investigations. 


The inoculation tests with the collections of Tilletia levin showed 
the existence of only two sharply differentiated groups as illustrated 
by forms L-1 and L-2. Albit, Hussar, and White Odessa were re¬ 
sistant to form L-1 and susceptible to form L-2. Form lj-3 differed 
from form L-1 in that it attacked Bidit. Numerous gradations in 
percentage of bunt in Bidit were obtained, from 0 percent in the type 
collection of form Ij-1 to 26.6 in that of L-3. However, since Weston 
(18) and Bressman (S) have shown that Bidit apparently screens 
out of a collection those forms to which it is susceptible, and since 
Bidit was veiy resistant to most of the collections falhi^ in form group 
L-1, it was aroitrarily decided to place in a new group those collections 
producing more than 15 percent of bunt in Bidit. The screening 
effect of Bidit was illustrated by a bunted Bidit plant which was 
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found in a field of Albit. Inoculum from this plant produced 40.9 
percent of bunt in Ridit, wliile that obtained from Albit plants in 
the same field produced 11.4 percent of bimt in Ridit. Form L-4 
was separated from form L-2 by the virulence of the former to Oro, 
and the virulence of form L-5 to Hohenheimer separated it from 
form L-1. Form L-6 was differentiated by the reaction of the two 
strains of Turkey used in these trials. Both strains were moderately 
resistant to this form, whereas one (C.I. 6175) was susceptible and 
the other (C.I. 7366) was very resistant to all the other forms of 
T. lems. 

VARIETAL DISTRIBUTION 

The relation between the varietal source of the collections and the 
species and physiologic forms of bunt is shown in table 2. 

Table 2. —Relation between the variety of wheat grown and the species Tilletia levis 
and T. tritici and their physiologic forms contained in field collections made in the 
Pacific Northwest in 1929 and 1930 


Number of field collections containing— 


Wheat variety from which collection 
was made 


Albit. 

Baart. 

Pacific Bluestem. 

Coppei. 

Dicklow. 

Federation. 

Goldooin (Fortyfold). 

Hybrid 123. 

Hybrid 128. 

Hybrid 143.... 

Jenkin. 

Marquis. 

Mosida. 

Red Russian. 

Ridit. 

Sol (Bun)... 

Pilcraw. 

Triplet. 

Turkey. 

Mixture and unidentified. 

Total. 


Only r. 
tritici 

T. tritici 
and T. 
Ima 

T. tritici forms— 

1\ levin forms— 

T-l 

T-2 

T-3 

T-4 

L-1 

L.2 

L-3 

1 

1.3 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

9 

1 

7 

12 

10 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

14 

3 

16 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

12 

13 

1 

1 

0 

8 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

n 

24 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

17 

1 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

2 

19 

17 

0 

0 

0 

15 

1 

1 

4 

7 

9 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

73 

100 

1.33 

3 

13 

1 

68 

16 

6 


Tilletia levis was present in most of the fields of Albit, Ridit, and 
Turkey varieties resistant to the old form of T. tritici. The hi^h 
percentage of species mixtures in fields of the susceptible Goldcoin 
(Fortyfold) was due to the fact that this variety was extensively 
grown in districts where T. levis was abundant, particularly in regions 
west of the Cascades, in the Grande Ronde Valley of Oregon, and in 
the Camas Prairie region of Idaho. A number of fields of Hybrid 
128 and Triplet in these districts also contained both species. T. 
tritici proved to be the prevailing species throughout the wheat¬ 
growing section from eastern Washington to norm-central Oregon, 
where bunt-susceptible varieties were tne principal ones grown. 

It has already been pointed out that a majority of the field collec¬ 
tions were mixtures of the two species and that probably many of 
them also were inixtures of physiologic forms. Consequently, an 
accurate determination of all the physiologic forms present in each 
collection could not be made in 1 year. Since the primary object of 
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the work was to determine the prevalence and distribution of the 
new physiologic forms, it was decided to dispense with borderline 
groups and to include in the classification only those forms which 
were undoubtedly distinct. Therefore those collections that may 
have contained the borderline forms T-5, T-6, and T-7 of Tilletia 
tritici were grouped with form T-1, and those containing form L-4 
and forms L-5 and L-6 of T, levis were grouped with forms L-2 and 
L-1, respectively. 

The largest proportion of the collections (84 percent) belonged in 
the groups containing forms T-1 and L-1. These were the forms of 
Tilletia tritici and 7\ levis to which Ridit, Albit, Hussar, and White 
Odessa were resistant. Most of the collections placed in these groups 
attacked Oro, Hohenheimer, and Turkey selection (C.I. 7366) very 
weakly, while many produced only a small percentage of bunt in 
Turkey (C.I. 6175). 

In the region surveyed in 1929 and 1930, Albit, Ridit, and Turkey 
(C.I. 6175) were the only resistant wheats grown commercially to 
any extent. Albit was the best differential variety, and 20 of 
the 39 collections containing the so-called new forms were obtained 
from fields of this variety. The one collection of form L-1 from an 
Albit field was derived from a single bunted head that might have 
been a volunteer plant of Hybrid 128, a susceptible variety closely 
resembling Albit. When tested on Ridit, the collections of Tilletia 
tritici were not sufficiently virulent to warrant the establishment of a 
new form. Three of the four collections of T. lems on Ridit were 
strongly pathogenic. One of these belonged to form L-2, to which 
Albit, Hussar, and White Odessa were very susceptible and Ridit 
moderately susceptible. The other two collections bunted Ridit 
severely but did not attack the other resistant varieties. These col¬ 
lections were classified as form L-3. According to Gaines,® Turkey 
(C.I. 6175) was resistant to the old form of T, tritici (form T-1), but 
was susceptible to the new form T-2 and to all forms of T. levis. In 
the present tests all the T. tritici collections obtained on Turkey were 
similar to Gaines^ old form T-1, except that they attacked T\irkey 
(C.I. 6175) normally. Tests with T, tritici collections from other 
varieties gave all gradations of infection on Turkey (C.I. 6175), 
from cases showing a small percentage, as Gaines found in the old 
form T-1, to cases in which Tiukey was more severely bunted than 
Hybrid 128. Fifteen of the 17 collections of T. levis from Turkey 
contained forms belonging to group L-1. One collection, from Pom¬ 
eroy, Wash., bunted Albit severely and was placed in group L-2; and 
another collection, from southwest of Colfax, Wash., attacked Ridit 
but not Albit and was placed in group L-3. 

Although most of the virulent forms found in this survey were col¬ 
lected from fields of resistant varieties, the exceptions are worthy of 
note. Form T-2, collection B-108, the most virulent of all the 
Tilletia tritici collections, was obtained at Pendleton, Oreg., from a 
field of Triplet wheat. The other T. tritici collections containing 
form T-2 were obtained from a field of Albit wheat south of Spokane, 
Wash., and from a field of Goldcoin (Fortyfold) in the Camas Prairie 
district southeast of Lewiston, Idaho. Form T-3 was obtained from 
9 fields of Albit and 2 fields of Mosida in the vicinity of Pullman,. 
Wash.; and we st of the Cascades, from 1 field of Goldcoin (Fortyfold) 
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south of Portland, Ore^., and from i field of Sol (Sun) wheat north of 
Kalaina, Wasli. Tlie one collection of forni T-4 was obtained from 
an imidentified variety on the ('amas Prairie ol Idaho. Form L-2 01 
T. levis was obtained from 9 fields of Mbit near Jhillman, Wasii.; 
from 1 field of Baart at Waterville, Wash.; from 3 fields of Goldcoin 
(Fortyfold) in llie Grande Konde Valley of Oregon; from 1 field 
of Turkey near Pomeroy, Whish.; and from the field ()f Sol (Sun) 
wheat north of Kalama, Wash, (west of the (Cascades), in which form 
T-3 was found. Form L-3 was found only in eastern Washington 
on Alhit, Ridit, and Turkey, and on the (\unas Jh^airie of Idaho on 
Hybrid 143 and on an unidentified variety, ])robably selection C\ 
This selection is one of (Jaines^ varieties that has never been offi(*ially 
released. 

SOIL INFESTATION 

Soil infestation is a major jiroblem in the wheat-growing sections 
of the Pacific Northw'est, (‘ast of the (’'ascade Range. In tlie fall ol 
1929 seed of Hybrid 128, treated with formaldehyde, was sown at 
Pendleton, Moro, and (k)rvallis, Oreg., and at Puyallup and Pullman, 
Wash. Since no bunt was ])roduced at Corvallis or Puyallup, which 
are west of the Cascades and out of the usual region of soil infestation, 
it was evident that the seed was clean and that the buntiMl heads pro¬ 
duced at Moro, Pendleton, and Ihdlman wer(‘ due to soil infestation. 
Microscopic examination of the bunted heads and pathogenhdty 
t(‘sts showed that only foi iu T-1 of TUletia tritici was present in these 
collections. Apparently T. levifi and the more virulent strains of 
T. tritici had not become sufliciently abundant to be imj)ortant fac¬ 
tors in soil infestation. 

ADAPTA'J’ION AND SCREENING 

The fjuestion often has been raised as to whether or not the bunt 
fungi are abl(‘ to change their virulence on association with resistant 
varieties so that they will be able to infect such variidii's normally. 
Weston (IS) and Bressman (£) have been able to increase the per¬ 
centage of bunt in Ridit by inoculating seed of this variety with bunt 
obtained from bunted Ridit heads. Because of the limited knowledge 
concerning the genetics of the bunt fungi and the inability to know^ 
whether the collections of bunt contain one or more forms, it has been 
a debatable (piestion as to whether this apparent change in viru- 
hmce is due to the adaptation of tlie fungus to the host or to a screen¬ 
ing-out process whereby only those fonns in the collection are prop¬ 
agated that are able to attack the resistant host normally. 

Through the courtesy of Gaines and Bressman, the writer was 
supplied with their collections. Gaines' form T-2 was his most 
virulent form of TUletia tritici and had been increased on Hussar for 
seyeral generations. Hussar was resistant to all other forms of T. 
tritici known to be present in the Pacific Northwest. Bressman's 
collection no. 28 was his most virulent form of T. levis^ the only one 
attacking Oro severely. Tliis collection was obtained in powdered 
form, and a microscopic examination showed that a small percentage 
of r. tritici was present, as had been noted by Bressman {2). This 
collection was increased on Hybrid 128 and on Oro, at Puyallup, 
Wash., in the season of 1929-30. Both varieties were severely 
bunted, but microscopic examinations showed that T. lems was the 
only species of bunt present on Oro, whereas some heads of Hybrid 
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128 contained T. triticl and others contained 2\ levis. However, the 
two species were not present in any single head. Nine differential 
varieties were inoculated with T. leris from Oro and with T, tritici 
from Hybrid 128, as well as*witli inoculum of (laines^ form T-2 
obtained from six dilferential varieties. The results are shown in 
table 3. 

Table S. - Screening effect of hoat variety on percentages of hunt in the same variety 
anil in certain other varieties in the subsequent crop 


J'ercentjige of bunted heiulsof (litTeientml \uiiolies inoculated 
with - 


Differential varieties inoc¬ 
ulated 


H>l)rid I2S 
Turkey 
Kidit 
Oro - 

Hohenheiinei 
Turkey sideetion 
Allot 
Hussui 

White Odessa . 


C I 

1 

lln'ssiimirs lio 
2s of 

Gaifios' foitn T-2 of Tilhtia tntrvi from- 

no 


T tn 

- 



- 

— 



T ht'is 
flOIll 

ftCl flolll 

Ilybnd 

Uybi 1(1 
I2S 

Hidil 

Oro 

Holien- 

luMine? 

Albit 

Hussar 


Oio 

12S 







Cl 12 

75 0 

77 A 

3A 9 

as 0 

32 7 

lA 3 

OS s 

49 4 

fUTf) 

K-l 2 

S7 0 

lA 7 

AA. t> 

7A 8 

OS 9 

82 2 

73 3 

(1703 


2 2 

2 

A 

. i 

0 

1 1 

1 

S220 

AS 2 

2 2 

J 2 

(") 

I (> 

i 4 

2 2 

2 0 

11 iriH 

0 

JJ 0 

0 

(■•) 

A (1 

(1 

4 S 

3 U 

7:9M> 

2S 2 

1 

0 

(") 

0 

(1 

A 

0 

H27r. 

0 

S.1 4 

2U 2 

n 9 

22 1 

7 7 

IS A 

37 S 

4S13 

0 

A7 2 

22 7 

24 2 

3A. 3 

17 (' 

27 1 

24 3 


A 

h7 A 

I 40 0 

(“) 

30 3 

10 0 

40 () 

0i7. A 


“ Iii'Niitlk'ienl iiKK'iiluiii adeiiualely lo inoi'iilate all \arielies 


There were conspicuous differences in ])athogenicity of tlie Tlllefia 
lenls and 2\ tritici separated from Bressman’s collection no. 28 by 
varietal screening. Oro was severely bunted l)y tJie strain of f. 
lecis obtained from tliis collection, whereas Albit, Hussar, and Wliite 
Odessa were highly resistant. On the other Jiand, Oro was resistant 
to the 2\ triticl obtairuHl frojii this collection and Albit, Hussar, and 
W'liite Odessa were susceptible. 

The results obtained with Craines’ form T-2 indicated that its patho- 
gcmicity liad not ])een change<l by adaptation or by the screening effecd- 
of tlie Jiost. A deficiency of smut from Kidit and Hohenheimer prob¬ 
ably accounted for some of tlie variations, but a special effort was 
made to give each variety its juaximum spore load with inoculum 
derived from that variety. Form T-2 liad been propagated on its 
differential variety (Hussar) for several generations and there was no 
indication of adaptation or additional screening effect. Tlie patho¬ 
genicity of this collection apjiarently liad been purified to such an 
extent * that it was not altered hy being propagated on the other 
differential hosts used. 


MORPHOLOGICAL CHARACTERS 

During the examination of the spores to determine the species 
present in the collections, a number of heads were fouiid which con¬ 
tained spores having distinct morpliological characteristics. These 
spores differed in size, color, and character of reticulations. Some of 
the bunt balls were very hard and it was exceedingly difficult to 
powder them, even with a mortar and pestle, while other bunt balls 
were so soft that it was virtually impossible to shell them from the 
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head witliout rupturing tlic wall of the spore ball and allowing the 
en(‘losed spores to run out. Jaunted heads eontaining these morpho¬ 
logical types were separated from the collection proper and propagated 
on Jenkin wheat at Pullman, Wash., in the summer of 1980. An 
examination of the increased material showed that the distinguishing 
morphological characters had been retained. 

The standard varietal host testers were inoculated with the increased 
material the following season, but no correlation was found between 
morphological characters and ])atliogenicity, with the possible excep¬ 
tion that the selections having large spores with very pronounced 
reticulations produced little bunt even on susceptible Hybrid 128. 
TJie jnor])hological characteristics of spores and s])ore l)alls were 
transferred to th(‘. succeeding generation, but the pathogenicity tests 
show(Hl that all these variable selections belonged to form T-1. 

DIFFERENTIAL EFFECT OF FIELD TEMPERATURES 

Th(» effect of temperature on percentage of bunt produced by five 
of Gaines’ physiologic forms was tested by sowing inoculated seed 
of a susceptible variety (Hybrid 128) and that of a resistant variety 
(All)it) in (piadruplicate plots at weeldy intervals from Seiitember 12 
to November 11, 1930. The temperature during this series of sowings 
ranged frorn an average of GO® F. in the first week, which was too 
high for satisfactory bunt infection, to 85° in the last week, which was 
too low. This wide variation in temperature, however, produc.i'd no 
significant diirererices in the percentages of bunt among the forms 
test('d. 

CULTURAL STUDIES 

Chiltural studies are an important phase in an investigation of 
physiologic forms, not only for finding new forms but also because of 
the possibility of establishing a correlation between cultural and 
pathogenic characteristics. If it were possible to determine the 
pathogenicity of a. bunt collection by its cultural characteristics a 
great deal of time would be saved, because cultural characteristics 
may be determined in the laboratory in a few weeks, whereas field 
pathogenicity tests reiiuire from one to several years. 

The cultures used in these studies were obtained from Gaines’ 
physiologic forms T-1, T-2, T-3, L-4, L-5, L-G, and L-7. The writer has 
continued to apply the terms T-1, T-2, and T-8 to collections having 
pathogenic properties similar to those of Gaines’ three physiologic 
forms of Tilletia tritici. Because of the recent extensive investigations 
of physiologic specialization in the bunt fungi, it appeared desirable to 
start a system of physiologic-form classification wherein forms of the 
two species would be completely separated. Consequently, those 
collections having the pathogenic properties of Gaines’ form Ii-5 have 
been placed in the L-1 group. Pathogenicity tests showed that while 
Gaines’ forms Jj-4, L-(), and L-7 may have possessed minor pathogenic 
differences, they were sufficiently alike to be placed in the L-2 group. 
Hence, in these cultural studies, the cultures derived from Gaines’ 
forms IjAj L-G, and L-7 have been designated L-2-a, L-2-b, and L-2-c, 
respectively, 

»(UiNKH, E, F. Op. cit. 
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The method whereby single primary sporidial cultures of bunt were 
obtained has already been described (4). A number of media were 
tested in addition to those used by Sartoris (KJ) and Kienholz and 
Heald (9) in their studies on culturing the bunt fungi, but none was 
found to be superior to potato-dextrose agar, either for mycelial 
growth or for differentiating properties. 

Types of Mycelium in Cultukes 

Preliminary tests showed that the two distinct types of mycelial 
growth, with numerous variations, observed by Sartoris (10) and 
Kienliolz and Ileald (.9) in chlamydospore mass cultures, were 
produced also by cultures derived from single sporidia. Microscopic 
examination revealed that the wdiite cartilaginous heaped-up type 
was composed largely of fine mycelial threads and produced very few 
secondary sporidia in the early stages of formation and none later. 
The few sporidia produced by the white type of mycelium were found 
to reproduce only this type of mycelial growth. The gray flat type 
of mycelial growth was composed largely of mycelial threads that 
were much branched and twisted and were 3 to 4 times as thick as 
those of the white type. The gray mycelium produced an abundance 
of secondary sporidia from which the gray type of mycelium developed 
in the early stages of growth. Later the white type of growth was 
also produced in these cultures. 

Kffect of Temperatuke on Mycelial (ihowtii 

The effect of temperature on mycelial growth was determined by 
growing monosporidial cultures of Gaines^ “ physiologic forms of bunt 
on potato agar with 2 percent dextrose in incubators at 7°, 12°, and 
18° C., and at room temperature (20° to 25°). In general, cultures 
of all the forms responded similarly. At 7° growth was slow^, and 
only the gray type of mycelium was produced; no chromogenesis 
of the medium occurred. At 12° and 18° growth was fairly rapid 
and both the gray and white types of mycelium were produced. At 
the lower temperature the gray type predominated, whereas at the 
higher temperature the two types were produced in about equal quan¬ 
tities, although considerable variation occurred between the individual 
cultures. At room temperature (20° to 25°) mycelial growth was 
slow and almost entirely of the white type. Chromogenesis was 
prominent at temperatures from 12° to 25°, except in cultures of 
form L-1. 

Effect of Sugar Content of the Medium 

Monosporidial cultures of six-physiologic forms of bunt were grown 
on potato agar containing 0, 0.5, 1.0, 2.0, 4.0, and 6.0 percent of 
dextrose, respectively, and incubated at 15° to 18° C. It was found 
that these percentages of sugar in the medium produced a gradation 
from the gray to the white type of mycelium similar to that produced 
by dift'erent temperatures. Although the individual cultures differed 
considerably in appearance, they showed the same general tendency 
in regard to chromogenesis and type of mycelium produced. The 
eft’oet of the sugar (dextrose) content of the medium on chromo¬ 
genesis and mycelial development of a monosporidial culture of 

“ Gaines, E. F. Op. clt. 
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TilUiUi leviH form Jj-2-b is shown in figure 2. Only the gray typo of 
jnycclium and no ehroinogonesis was produced on the plain potato agar. 
There was a tendency to j)roduce the white type of inyceliiiin at tlie 



FitJURE 2 (''ultures (ierived from a single primary sporidium of Tilletia levin form L-2-b grown on potato 
Mpir eonttlmiu^ 0,0 f), 1 0, 2 U, 4 0, and 6.0 percent of dextrose, as indicated, and incubated at 15® to 18° 0. 
"I he proportion of the white heaped-up mycelium to that of the gray flat type increased with the .sugar 
content of the inodmra. 


center of iJie colony grown on potato agar with 0.5 percent of dextrose. 
With each increase in the percentage of dextrose in the agar, there was 
an increase in tlie proi)ortion of the white to the gray type of mycelium. 
The mycelium 3 )rodu(‘ed on the potato agar with 6 percent of dextrose 
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was entirely white except for a few marginal spots of gray. Cultures 
of Gaines’ forms T-l,T-2, and T-3 of T. tritici and L-2-a and L-2-b of T, 
lerns produced chromogenesis in all media to whi(‘h dextrose had been 



Fioure H -Cultures, in triplicate, showing the uniformity of the gray (A) and the white (Bj types of 
colonies derived from a mouosporidial isolation of TiUetm tritkt form T-3 (culture 203) and growiron po¬ 
tato agar containing I p«jcent of dextrose, at 16® C 

added. Form L-1 of J\ levis did not produce chromogenesis under 
any condition. 

Comparison of Cultural CHARAt’TLRisTirs 

The characteristics of 34 monosporidial cultures of seven physio¬ 
logic forms of TUletUi tritici and 7\ levis were studied by growing them 
in triplicate at 16° C. in flasks of potato agar containing 1 percent of 
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dextrose. Figures 3 and 4 show Unit a fair degree of uniformity of cul¬ 
tural (’Faractoristics was obtained when cpe was exercised to control 
conditions and to select the inoculum. Figure 3 shows triplicate cul¬ 
tures of nionosporidial culture 2(13 of T. triiici form T-3. The colonies 




Fioi'RK 4 "-Duplicate cultures (side by side) of three mouovsporidial Isolations, (A) no. 226, (B) no. 2R4, and 
(O) no 287, of TtUetia tcvh form L-2-c, grown on potato agar containing 1 percent of dextrose, at 16° C. The 
uniformity of cultures of the same moiiosporidial isolation and the variability of cultures of monosporidial 
isolations from the same jiathogonic form are shown 

produced from the gray mycelial inoculum are shown at the left (A). 
The mycelial inoculum for those at right (B) was obtained from raised 
white growths similar to those seen in the center of the gray colonies at 
left (A); that is, a culture derived from a single primary sporidium of 
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T. tritici ])roduced colonies possessing distinctly different cultural 
cliaracteristics. In figure 4 are shown in duplicate (side by side) 
cultures of three monosporidial isolations of T, leiris form L-2-c de¬ 
rived from the same wheat head. Care was taken to secure the gray 
type of inoculum in each instance, and the uniformity of the inoculum 
was shown by the similarity of the two duplicate cultures in each case. 
The differences in the tendency of the individual cultures to produce 
the white and gray types of mycelium were marked. Culture 287 
consisted almost entirely of the gray type, whereas culture 225 had 
changed to the white type, and culture 284 was composed of about 
equal parts of both gray and white. Although these cultures were 
obtained from the same physiologic form there was but little resem- 
blan(*e between them. As a matter of fact, culture 287 of form L-2-c 
of T. levis resembled the gray mycelial colony of culture 263 of form 
T-3 of T, tritici more closely than it did the other cultures of the 
physiologic form to which it belonged. 

A study was made of the 12 monosporidial cultures of Tilletia 
tritici form T-3, whose paired pathogeni(‘ity had been detennined 
(4). Six of these cultures belonged to sex group li (fig. 5) but showed 
little uniformity in cultural characteristics. Cultures 263 and 240 
resembled one another somewhat, as did cultures 303, 304, and 306, 
but culture 243 was distinctly different from any of the others. Fig¬ 
ure 6 shows the cultures of sex groups A, C, and D of form T-3. 
C^dtures 213 and 209 of sex group A were fairly similar and resem¬ 
bled cultures 240 and 263 of sex group B, whereas cultures 302 and 
305 of sex group D resembled one another and also resembled cultures 
303, 304, and 306 of sex group B. Culture 235 of sex group C 
resembled somewhat cultures 302, 303, 304, 305, and 306 of sex groups 
A and B. Culture 262, which cither belonged to another sex group or 
was sterile, differed culturally from all of the other cultures. 

The monosporidial cultures of Tilletia tritici forms T-1 and T-2 and 
T. levis forms L-1, Ij-2-a, and L-2-b were as variable as those of 
2\ tritici form T-3 and T. levis form Ij-2-c, with the single exception 
that cultures of T. levis form L-1 were not chroinogenic. A prelimi¬ 
nary study was made of the cultural characteristics of chlamydospore 
cultures of a number of collections in conjunction wdth field ])atho- 
genicity tests. No cultural characteristics were found that would aid 
in the identification of j)athogenic forms, except that cultures of 
T. letris that were not chroinogenic invariably belonged to the same 
pathogenic grouj) as did 1\ levis form L-1. However, cultures of some 
collections that fell in the T. levis L-1 pathogenic group were chromo- 
genic. 

DISCUSSION 

The problem of physiologic specialization of Tilletia tritici and T, 
lens is complicated by the limited knowdedge of the genetics of these 
fungi. Rodenhiser (l2) has shown the existence of numerous physio¬ 
logic forms of a number of other cereal smuts by differences in cultural 
characteristics. However, since the mycelial stage of the bunt fungi 
is haploid (4) and the pathogenic and propagative phase is diploid 
{10)f it is doubtful whether cultural characteristics should be con¬ 
sidered the basis for the determination of physiologic forms. 

The present studies have shown that different monosporidial cul- 
tures (haploid) derived from a single bunted head might be distinctly 
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(liffenMit, (lesj)ite tho fa(*.t tliat the inoculum had been subjected to the 
purifying (dlVcts of v^arietal screeninj^ for several p:enorations. As a 



no. 263. (E) no 243. and 

^ f! ^ *'’ grown on potato agar containing 1 percjcnt of dextrose, 

at 16 C , showing the lack of uniforniity in cultural characteristics. 

matter of fact, each one of the 12 cultures of a single pathogenic form 
might have been regarded as a distinct physiologic form on the basis 
of differences in cultural characteristics. In some cases a closer resem- 
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blance was foiimJ betwonri tlio cultural characteristics of monosporidial 
cultures from the two species of Tilletia on whcuit than between cul¬ 
tures derived from a single pathogenic form of cither species. The 



Kkjuhk tf Six monosporidial cultiiros, (A) no 209, (B) no 213, (O) no 302, (D) no. 305, (p:) no 235, himI 
(F) no. 202, of TiUetia tnttci form T-3 grown on potato agar containing I percent of dextrose, at lO^C , 
showing the dilferent cultural characteristics of monosporiciial isolations. Cultures 209 and 213 belonged 
to .sex group A, nos. 302 and 305 to sex group D, no 235 to sex group C, and no 202 either was sterile or 
belonged to another group. 

e xistence of great dilferences between the cultural characteristics of 
Jiionosporidial cultures when derived from a single pathogenic form 
confirms the opinion that hybridization is the rule in the bunt fungi 
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and that a study of cultural characteristics with a view to determining’ 
pathoj^enicitv is of little value, at least until pathogenic forms are 
based on somethinjj; more liomo^eiieous than field collections. 

Up to the ]M’esent time field collections of chlamvdos])ores luiV(‘ been 
the basis for determining the physiologic forms of bunl. Usually if 
a series of more or less resistant diirerential varieties inoculated with 
a certain collection lias jiroduced ])ercenta‘i:es of inlec’tion sufficiently 
different from those produced by inoculation with oIIkm* colleclions, 
the collection tested has })een termed a new forju. The only attempt 
at ])urifyin{X the forjus in a collecfion has been throuirh a limited use 
of the “varietal screeninjj:’' method. Hy this metliod the inoculum is 
increased on a resistant variety, and any included forms that are 
unable to attack this resistant variety are senauua] out. 

The possibilities of the “varietal screening” jnethod of forjii ])uri- 
fic.ation have just been touclual upon, yet some significant results liave 
l)een obtained, liressman (2) and \\Vston iJH) have shown tliat in 
some cases the original collection produced only a small perc'entage of 
bunt in Kidit, but when this bunt was again returned to this variety 
a strain was obtained which was capable of bunting Kidit sevcic'ly. 
Th(‘value of varietal screening was further illustrated with Br(‘s<mairs 
collection no. 28. Although he found a slight mixtun* of species in 
the collection, he rej)orts it (2) as a form of TUleiUt hrls capable of 
infecting Oro severely and Albit and llussar moderately. When this 
collection was increased on Oro, all the 7’. iriilcl was screened out., and 
the T. leris caused sev(‘re infection of Oro but was incapable of attack¬ 
ing Albit or llussar. On the otlier hand, Oro was resistant to the 
T. iriilcl inoculum ])ro(tuced on Hybrid 12S, but A]l)it and llussar 
were severely bunted. Thus tw'o strains of l)nnt having distinctly 
different pathogenic ])ropert.ies were se])arated from a single collection 
by the use of two varieties of wdieat. It is possible that, other ])atho- 
genically distinct strains might have been se])arated if additional 
varieties had been used as “screens."’ The ])urifying elfeid. of i?icreas- 
ing the inoculum on a resistant variety was illustrated by T t/iilci 
form T-2, which had been increased on llussar for a nuJulxM’ of ycuus. 
When inoculum of this fonn, obtained from }lybrid 128, Kidit, Oro, 
Hohenheiiner, Albit, and llussar, was again apj)lied to these variedit's 
there were no significant differences in j)athogenicity. T1 h‘. propaga¬ 
tion of this collection on its dilferential variety luul purified it to such 
an extent that its ])athogenicity wuis not altered by the screening 
effect of any of the resistant varieties on which it w\hs subsequently 
])ropagatcd. 

Tn the present study both Tilleila levis and 7’. tritici w^ere found in 
00 percent of the fields from which bunt collections wTre mad(', 
throughout the wheat-growing areas of the Pacilici N(u*thwTst. When 
it is considered that these collections (‘onsisted of from 50 to 100 
heads taken from a very limiled area of each field, it seems probable^, 
tliat both species of bunt may have been ])resent iji even a greatcu* 
percentage of the fields. Besides the two species, ap])arontly there 
are an indefinite number of ])hysiologic, forms in the Pacific North¬ 
west pya. The separation of the forms by varietal screening appears 
promising, but it will require a number of years to determine the 
value as well as the limitations of this method. 

The problem of determining the number of physiologic forms in a 
collection is complicated not only by the possibility of physical 
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mixtures of forms, but also by the possibility of hybridization. It 
has been shown (4) that hybridization occurs between the two 
species Tilletia lenis and T. iritieij as well as between the various 
forms within (*ach s|)ecies. The importance of hybridization under 
natural conditions is not known, hwt observational evidence (,9) 
seems to indicate that it does occur. 

The bunt survey of 1929 Jind 19110 show^ed that althouj^h Tilletia 
tritici continued to be the predominant species in the Pacific North¬ 
west, T. leris was widely distributed and was present in all the major 
wheat-fijrowiiig areas of that region. Pathogenicity tests of the 
collections showed that the less virulent strains of botli s|)ecies wTre 
most abundant. As a general rule, the less virukmt form T-1 of 
T. tritif'i w^as found on bunt-susce])tible varieties. When T. leris 
was obtained froi 3 i susceptible varieties, it likewise usually proved 
to be the less virulent form L-1. As w'as to be expected, collections 
]nade from varieties resistant to the old forms usually contained the 
so-called ‘*iu'W',” more virulent forms. The new^ forms were espe¬ 
cially abundant in districts where the resistant varieties Albit and 
Ridit were grown. They were also j)revalent on susceptible as well 
as on resistant varieties on the (^iinas Prairie of Idaho and in the 
(irande Ronde Valley of Oregon, two districts considerably sepa¬ 
rated froiii th(‘ main wheat-growing area. In a few^ instances the 
new virulent forms wth^ obtained from susceptible varieties in 
widely scattc'rcd localities in the main wheat-growing region. This 
indicated that the new’^ forms had become established and would 
probably become prevalent over the entire region in a few years, 
unless methods of combating their spread were applied. 

A number of means are available for retarding the dissemination of 
these new ])hvsiologi(‘, forms, but their application requires the intelli¬ 
gent cooperation of all wheat growlers in the regions con(‘erned. 
In the first phice, lo(*ally grown seed should be used wherever pos¬ 
sible; and, secondly, all seed, whether locally grown or inq)orted, 
sliould Ix'. efliciimtly treated, as has been recomnumded by Heald 
and (laines (fl) ami Holton {8). This applies to seed of resistiint 
varieties as well as to that of susceptible varieties, since the destruc¬ 
tion of seed-borne spores would obviate to a considerable extent the 
screening effect of resistant varieties whereby forms of bunt capable 
of infecting them are ])r<)pagated. A third possibility is the intelli¬ 
gent use of a rotation of resistant wheat varieties. For example, 
at the present time no form capable of attacking both Turkey selec¬ 
tion ((\1. 7306) and Albit is knowm. If Albit should iK'come bunted 
in one locality, a concerted change, for 1 or 2 years, to Turkey selec¬ 
tion ((/.I. 7306) or to a variety possessing similar resistjince should 
eliminate those forms capable of attacking Albit. 

It has been shown that forms of bunt capable of infecting Albit 
and Ridit are rather prevalent in fields of these varieties. Except 
m a lew" instances, these forms are not sufficiently abundant to 
cause serious economic losses at present (1931), and consequently 
seed treatment often is not practiced. Unless an adequate seed- 
treatment program is adopted it seems probable that it will be only 
a few years until the more virulent forms will become abundant 
enough to cause serious losses to these resistant varieties and perhaps 
to others that may be developed in the future. 
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SUMMARY 

fUint rollertions wore made from 182 fields in the principal wheat- 
])r()dncin^ nreas of Oregon, Washington, and northern Idaho. 

Tilkfia tritici was found in oveiy collection, whereas T. leris was 
j)r(\sent in only fiO percent of the collections. Of the two species, 
T. Irrls was the more ahiindant west of the (\iscade Mountains 
and was ])rcsent in all the wheat-growing regions, although T. iritici 
was the prevailing species east of the Cascades. 

Uathogenicity tests of the collections indicated that at least 7 forms 
of Tillftia iritici and i) forms of T. levin were ])resent. In some collec¬ 
tions there appeared to he an intergrading of one form with another, 
indicating foiin mixtures or hybridization, whereas other collections 
had sharply difterontiated pathogenic properties. 

Kighty-four percent of the collections contained only (he less viru¬ 
lent forms of TWePui levin or T. tritici y forms unable to infect resistant 
varic^ties such as Albit, Kidit, Jlussar, and White Odessa.. 

Although most (>f the new vnrulent forms were obtained chielly 
from fields of Albit and Jlidit., they were also found in a few collec¬ 
tions from susceptible varieties in widely scattered localities. 

I'lu' presence of tlu^ new virulent forms of both TUletia> levin and 
T. tritici on susc(‘ptible as wdl as on resistant varieties makes the 
a,(loption of cultural piactices imperative in order to impede the 
spread of these more virulent forms. 

Pathogenicall}^ distinct forms were readily separat.(‘d by the screem- 
ing elhict of resistant varieties. However, varietal screening had no 
effect on the ])athogenicity of a collection propagatcal on a resistant 
variety, su(*h as Hussar, for several years. 

Morphological variations such as size, color, and character of the 
reticulations of the spore wudl, as well as hardness of the bunt ball, 
were found to be heritable, but no definite correlation w^is estal)- 
lished between these characteristics and })athogenicity. 

Variation of the tem])era.turc during the period of infection did not 
cause significant, differences in the percentage of bunt i)rodu(‘ed by 
five patliogenically distinct physiologic forms. 

The characteristics of monosj)ori(lial cultures of Tillefia levin and 
T. tritici were (‘xceedingly variable. In some instances monosj)oridial 
cultures of the two species rc.sembl(*d one another more closely than 
did those from the same j)athogenic form. 

No correlation was obtained between cultural characteristics and 
path()genicity, excey)t that nonchromogenic cultures of Tilletia> levin 
invariably belonged to the less virulent pathogenic, form that did not 
a.tta(*k Albit-, Hu.ssar, or White Odessa. 
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A MORPHOLOGICAL STUDY OF FLOWER AND SEED 
DEVELOPMENT IN CABBAGE» 

l^V lioSS C' 'I’lIOMPSON 

Assoridh' horlindlin trt, Dinnnon of Fruit anil Vajiiahlv Crops and Diseases, Bureau 
of Clanl Induslrp, (hiited States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

TIk* solution of nniny of the problems jissoeiated with enbbage- 
seed trrowiii^* and eomniereial eabbaj^e produetion lies in the field of 
plant bjeedin^. Few of the vegeta()le crop plants are so variable as 
the cabbage family tlie CiMieiferae. Most of the common varieties 
of cabbage^ {/irassica oleracea capitata 1j.) are lacking in uniformity. 
I'here is an urgent demand on the [)a.rt of both seedsmen and com¬ 
mensal cabbage' growers for a. standardization of vai'ieties, so that a 
vaiiety will represent a definite ty|)e, rather than a mixture of various 
type's as is now se) e)ften the e*ase. 

It has be'e'n elenionstrate'el that at least se)me e)f the cabbage disease's 
can be' e‘ontre)lle'el by the use e)f strains selecte'd for thedr resistance te) 
tlu'se' elise'ase's. Most e)f the' ce)mme)n e'abbage' varietie's can ne) doubt 
[)e' greatly inipre)ve'el by scientific mcthe)els e)f breeding and sek'ction. 

Any atte'uipt te) solve tlu'sc ])roblems thre)ugh breeding methexls 
r(‘<i(lire's a knovvleulge' of the' morphe)iogy e)f the e‘al)bage flower. The 
method of pollination, the time re'epiire'el for fertilization, and a gen- 
('ral knowh'dge of the' (lowe'r structure and its developnumt are 
im})e)rtanl in a bre'celing j)rogram. It was fe)r the ])urpe)se of answer¬ 
ing some' of the (|U('stie)ns relating te) the cabbage flower and its 
de'V(‘le)pment that this stuely was undertaken. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

'Plu' first matcriid was e'olle'cteel eluring the winter of 1920 anel the' 
spring e)f 19)10. Idie plants were gre)wm fre)m seed e)f the Early Jerst'y 
Wakefie'ld variety |)laiite‘el Septemiber 4, 1929. All mateu’ial use^d in 
these' studie's was gre)wn at the Arlingtem Experiment Farm, Rosslyn, 
Va., near Washingte)!!, 1).(\ Whem the plants we're about 3 inches 
high tlu'y were ti ansplanteel te) the fic'kl, where they were overwintered. 
Material for study was ce)lk'cted at intervals e)f 2 weeks fre)m Novem- 
l)(*r IT) to April 25. 

A se'cond lot of plants of the same variety was startenl fre)m se'e^d on 
August 25, 1930. The' plants were set in the* fielel and overwintered 
as in 1929. Mate'rial was ce)lk'cte'd at intervals e)f 2 weeks from the 
middle e)f Ne)vembe'r te) the latter part e)f May. 

Material was also collee*teel during the fall and winter of 1930 anel 
1931 from mature plants which weresetin thefieldin thesumnu'rof 1930. 

The* tissue's were place'd immediately in a killing fluid. vSeveral 
such agents, inclueling BeiuiiUs, Carnoy's, medium clirome)acetic 
aciel, and formalin acetic alcohol were use'd in the early part of the 
work. It was later fe)und necessary to use a killing agent in which the 
tissue's could be kept for se)me time without injury, a,s it was not 
e'onvenient to cairy the materials through the elehydrating, clearing, 
and embedding processes immediately afte'r they w^ere collected. 
The fe)rmalin acetic alcohol solutie)n, made up from 50 cc of 95 percent 
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iih^oho], 5 cc glacial acetic acid, 5 cc coiuinercial formalin, and enough 
distilled water to bring the total volume up to 100 cc, was found to 
be satisfactory for tliis purpose. Flemining^s weaker osmic acid 
fixing agent was emj)loyed for anthers in which division of the pollen 
jnother cells was to be studied. 

The waxy epidermis of Bra.^.sic(i is veiy resistant to penetration of 
the killing agent. Air bubbles under the bracts of the flower also 
interfered with the killing process. The difficulty in securing ra])id 
peiietration and killing was overcome by subjecting the material to a 
condition of partial vacuum ijiimedialely after placing it in the solution. 

After dehydrating in a series of alcohols ol varying concentration, 
ijicluding absolute alcohol, the materials wen* chared in xylol and 
ejiib(‘d(led in parallin having a m(‘lting jjoint of about (\ 

Delalield’s haematoxylin was found to be the most satisfactory 
stain for most of the structures studied. Jleidenhain’s iron-alum 
luuunatoxylin was used for embryo sacs and for the various stages of 
pollen develoj)ment. 

DIFFERENTIATION OF FLOWER PRIMORDIA 

The time of diirerentiation of flower ))rimordia in cabbage has been 
found to d(‘j)(Mid very largely on temperature relations. Miller lias 
shown that the cabbage plant is capable of continuous vegetative 
growth without seed formation, at least for several years, if the ])lant 
is never subjected to low temperature. Boswell found that the 
diflVr(‘ntiation of flower primordia in young cabbage plants is closely 
correlated wdth th(‘ size of the plant at the timt‘ it is exposed to low 
teinj)erature. Low’ tem])eratiire failed to induce flower development 
unless the phmt had reached a certain size as indicated by a stc'in 
diameter of about ti mm. 

Many sections were pre])ared from material (‘ollected from the 
plants start(al from seed on September 4, 1929, and August 25, 1930. 
The first indication of differentiation of flower ])rimordia in the 
mat(‘rial start(»d Se])tember 4, 1929, was found in terminal buds killed 
March 3. In the material started from seed on August 25, 1930, the 
first differentiation was found in material killed February 23. This 
confirms the findings of Boswell,^ that differentiation in immature 
cabbage plants overwintered in the open takes jdace in early spring. 

‘‘MiLLKK, J. C a OF .SOMK FArXORS AFFfcCTJNU SEElKMTOL’K DEVELOPMENT JN CVHHAOE. N.Y. 

(C’ornellj A|?r Expt. Sta lJul 488, 40 p , illus 

•‘Boswell, V a. studies of premature flower formation in wintered-over rABBA«iE. Md 
Agr Evpt Sta Bui 313, p 09 14.% illus i91?9 


EXPLANATION OF ABBKEVIATJONS IN JLi.l STHATJONS 


a c, ArOiesporiul ivll 

an, Aiilipuduls 

ant, Anther 

cu, Carpels 

iai, (’alyx 

wt, Cotyleilons 

i'yt, Cytoplasm 

der, Dermatogen 

d Vi, Oisiutegratmg inegaspores 

egg nu, Egg nucleus 

enib, Embryo 

emb c, Embryo cell 

* nib f, Embryo filament 

en, Enduthecium 

end, Endosi>eriu 

ep, Enidermis 

epi, Epicolyl 

e 8, Embryo sac 

Ju, Funiculus 


hyp, llypocotyl 

hypo, n.vjMjphysiij 

11 , Inner integument 

in, AtegiLspore 

Hi a. Main avis 

m /, Middle lajer 

m VI c, Megaspure mother cell 

mi, Microi»yle 

nu, Nucellus 

0 , Ovary 

0 i. Outer integument 
ov, Ovule 
0 Ovary wall 
p nu, Polar nuclei 
pe, Petals 
peri, Periblem 
pig la, Pigmented layer 
pi, Placenta 
pie, Pleroiue 


p III c, 1‘ollen mot her cells 
p e. Points of exit 
/>(>/, Pollen 
pul tu, Pollen lube 
r v, KtKJtcaii 
Sepals 
8p, Sperms 
8t, Stamens 
St /, Stigmatjc lobe 
sty, Style 

sup lu. Supporting layer 

HUH, Suspensor 

syn, Synergids 

(a, Taiietum 

te, Tetraiis ♦ 

vac, Vacuole 

r n. Vegetative nucleus 
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The first iiulieatiori of flower development in material collected from 
matiii'e plants during the fall of 1930 was found in sections prepared 
from terminal buds killed October 28. 

It is evident that the time of differentiation of flower primordia in 
(Mibbage varies with the age of the plant and the seasonal conditions. 
In the latitude of Washington, D.C., flower primordia in mature 
cabbage plants differentiate in the fall; immature plants overwintered 
in the open produce flower primordia in early spring. 

The first indication of nower differentiation is suggested by the 
elongation of the entire terminal region and by the change in contour 
of the surface of the growing apex. Three stages in the development 
of the apex of the main a.xis are shown in figure 1. Figure 2, A and 
11, shows the general structure of the cabbage flower. The growing 
apex, at first flattened (fig. 1, A), becomes (‘-onical and soon gives rise 
to protuberances near the margin (fig. 2, C and D). The first whorl of 
swellings gives rise to the four sepals. Unle4!:;s the temperature is too 
low for growth, the differentiation of the various organs progresses 
rapidly. The sepals are followed by a second whorl of swellings on 
the marginal surface of the apex (fig. 2, E, Ht)y which produces the six 
stamens. The caT[)(*ls are next in order of appearance and arise 
from the growing apex at its junction with the whorl of stamens 
(fig. 2, F, ca). The petals are the last cycle of (lower organs to appear. 
Tliey are first evidenced by swellings at the base of thestamens between 
the stamens and the sepals (fig. 2, (J and 11, pe). The succession of 
(lovelopment of the various cycles agrees with that of Bursa {Capsella) 
bursa-pastor is (L.) Britton, in which the order deviates from the 
aci’opetalic succession characteristic of many cyclic flowers. 

DEVELOPMENT OF MICROSPORANGIA 

The anthers at first consist of a homogeneous mass of meristematic 
cells. 

The anthers produce four juicrosporangia each. The archesporial 
cells which give rise to the pollen mother cells in each locule of the 
anther are cut ofl* from a row of hy])odermal cells under each of the 
four lobes. The archesporial cells are distinguishable when the 
anthers have developed to the stage indicated in figure 2, 1. The 
archesporial cells divide by periclinal walls, forming an inner layer 
of cells that give rise to the pollen mother (‘ells, and an outer layer 
that divides to produce the endothecium, one or more middle lavers, 
and the tapetum (fig. 2, J and K). The ])ollen mother cells ancl the 
tapetum are readily distinguished 4)y timv difference in reaction to 
stains. The tapetum consists of a single layer of cells at first uni¬ 
nucleate (fig. 2, J, and fig. 3, B), but they soon become binucleate 


EXPLANATORY LEGEND FOR FIGURE 2 

A, Transverse section tlirough cabbage flower. X40 B, Longitudinal section of a flower in late stage of 
development. X20. Growing apex; sepals differentiating X40. D, A more advanced stage of 

sepal development. X33. E, Stamen differentiation X33 F, Differentiation of carpels. X33. 

G, (-''arpels and jietals differentiated X30 II, A more advanced stage of petal development. X20. 
1, Transverse section through young anther showing differentiation of sporogenous cells. Xir)0. J, 
Longitudinal section through an anther in which the tiollen mother cells, tapetum, middle layers, and 
endothecium have differentiated. X240. K, Longitudinal section of an anther. Tapetum binucleate 
and pollen mother cells loginning to separate. X240. 
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(%. 2, K). The sporogenoiis eolls continue to divide in all planes 
until in transverse section the plate of pollen mother cells is fi to 8 
cells in diameter (fij?. 3, B). In the liomotypic division of the pollen 
mother cells 3, A), the spindles may extend in either opposite or 
parallel planes. Absorption of the middle layer or layers often begins 
by the time the ])ollen mother cells have reached the tetrad stage 
(fig. 3, C.) The middle, layer may remain intact until the pollen 
mother cells are well developed, having thick, spiny exine (fig. 3, D). 
The variation in the absorption of the middle layer indi('ates the 
great variation in degree of many of the stages of development of the 
various structures. The endothecium exhibits a similar variation in 
time of enlargement and thickening of the cell walls in relation to the 
development of other layers and to pollen development. At maturity 
the endothecium cells are very much enlarged and have numerous 
radial bands of thickening in their walls (fig. 3, K). 

The pollen mother cells in the tetrad stage are shown in figure 3, (\ 
After tlieir separation from the tetrad they are very thin walled (fig. 
3, F and (5); in the later stag(‘s a thick-walled spiny exine develops 
ffig. 3, II and There are three points of exit or thin areas in the 
(»xine through one of which the pollen tube emerges when the pollen 
grain germinates (fig. 3, 1). At the lime the young pollen grains are 
freed from the surrounding membrane in which th6\v are held in the 
tetrad stage they are uninucleate. In figure 3, II, the nucleus of the 
pollen grain has divided to form the vegetative nucleus (a) and the 
generative nucleus (b). Before maturity the generative nucleus 
divides to give rise to the two si)erms (fig. 3, I and J). 

The microsporangia develop considerably before the megasporangia. 
Pollen cells were found beyond the tetrad stage and in some cases 
well d('veloped by the time of th(‘ first division of the aichesporial 
cells of the ovules. At the time of the first division of the megaspore 
mother cell the e.xine of the pollen grains has become thickened and 
the nucleus has divided to ])r()duce the vegetative and generative 
nuclei. The stages of ilevelopment of the microsporangia and the 
megasporangia, do not always advance at the same rate. (\)nsiderable 
variation in stages of development was found in material of about the 
same age but killed on did'erent days. 

Figure 4, K, shows a longitudinal section through an immature 
stigma. The stigmatic lobes are covered by long, irregular-shaped 
cells that, produce a very rough surface. Tlie indentations hetween 
the ])rotruding stigmatic cells provide a lodging place for the pollen 
grains until they germinate*, and the* pollen tubes have penetrated the 
style. 


KXPLAN'ATOUY LKUKND KOK FKJURK 3 

A, LoiiKiludinal section tlirough an anther Pollen mother cells in liomotypic division Inner middle 
layer disintegrating. X24(). B, Tninsverse section of a single Jocule of an anther in same stage ns figure 
2, J 1'ho various tissues have ail dil!ereutiated. X2(X) O, Longitudinal section through an anther, 
rollon mother cells in tetrad stage. X240. 1), Longitudinal section of an anther. Pollen cells nearing 

maturity; middle layers have disintegrated; tapotum breaking down; cells of the endothecium beginning 
to enlarge. X240 E, Longitudinal section of an anther. Pollen eells mature; tapetum entirely disinte¬ 
grated and absorbed; endothecium cells much enlarged ^d heavily ribbed. X240. F, Median .section 
through a pollen gram after liberation from the tetrad, lowing thin wall and three constrictions where 
the points of exit develop in the mature grain. X390. G, Section through a pollen grain in the same 
stage as F but passing through a plane perpendicular to F. X39(). 11, Median section through a pollen 

grain, showing vegetative nucleus («) and sperm nucleus (6). X390. 1, M edian section of a mature iiollen 
grain through the throe points of exit, showing the vegetative nucleus and the two sperms. X390. J, 
Median section of a mature pollen grai n in which none of the points of exit have been bisected. X390. K, 
i<ongitudinal section through an ovary, showing the ovules developing in each of the two cariiels, X33. 
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THE MEGASPOKANGIUM AND THE EMBRYO SAC 

Tlio ovnios (loveloj) from in-otubcraiicoft Hint- iirise from the placenta 
n(‘ar its junction with tin*, ovary wall. Two rows of swellings develop 
in each of tlu^ two carpels (fig. 3, K, and fig. 4, A). By cell division 
the protuberances become increasingly prominent and constitute the 
nucellus of the nascent ovule. When the enlarging nucelliis has 
reached the stage indical(‘d in figure 4, B and tlic hypodermal 
arclu'sporial cell is readily distinguishable by its greater size and 
lai'g(‘r dark-staining nucleus (fig. 5, A). Jn some cases the arche- 
sporium is 2-celled (fig. 5, B), but only one of these cells ever becomes 
a megaspore juother c(‘ll. As in other (Vuciferae, Rursa ((^ap^ella) in 
|)arti(‘ular, as re|)ort(‘d bv (luignard/ there is no parietal cell. Figure 
4, 1) and Vj shows the campylotropous structure of the ovule. 

When the dev(‘loping ovule has attained the stage shown in figure 5, 
A, the int('gument swellings are evident. Jn this case there are two, 
an inner and an out(‘r integument. The two integuments are ditfer- 
(‘utiated almost simultaneously, the inner one generally slightly 
b(‘for(^ th(‘ out(*r. Th(‘v develo]) very ra])idly by cell enlargement 
and division and soon completely enclose the nucellus (fig. 5, C\ D, 
and F). Figure 5, F, is a transverse section through an ovule in the 
sam(‘ stage as tigure 5, 1). At this stage the nucellus and inner 
int(\gimi(‘nt. each consist of tv\'o layers of cells and the outer integu- 
UHMit of thr(M‘ layc'rs. By two successive divisions the megaspore 
mothei’ cell produces a linear row of four megaspores (tig. 5, F), only 
one of which, usually th(» one toward the (‘halazal end, continues to 
function. The thn‘(‘ micropylar megas])ores soon disintegrate and 
a?*e a])sorl)(‘d t)y the remaining functional megaspore (fig. 5, (j), 
which de\elo])s rajudly and increases considerably in size before the 
tirst di\ision of its nucleus. The nucleus is in a central position in 
the cell at tin* time of the first division (fig. 5, Jl). The resulting 
daughter nucha s(‘|)arate, one migrating to the micropylar end and 
the ()thcr to tlu' chalazal end of the sac* (fig. 5, 1). Figure 5, J, show^s 
(he four nuclei resulting from the first division of the tw^o daughter 
nucl(‘i. By two successive divisions the two nuclei divide to produce 
eiglit. free nuclei (tig. o, K). Two of the eight nuclei take a position 
near the center of the sac and become the polar nuclei (fig. b, A); 
three* migrate to the extreme chalazal end of the sac and become 
antipodals (tig. (j, B); the three remaining take a position near the 
miciopylar end of the sac; the two nearest the micropylc become 
synergids, and the innermost one becomes the egg. The complete 
(Mubryo sac at first develops most rapidly at its micropylar end (fig. 
h, B). At this stage the embryo sac is pear-shaped, being much 
enlarged at its micropylar end and tapering toward the chalazal end. 
Fj-oin this point on the greatest enlargement occurs at the (‘halazal 
end, whil(* the micmpylar end bt^comes a narrow in'ck (fig. G, H and 1). 

‘ (lUKJNAlU), L, ItlfirUKUniKS SliR 1 K .S\r KMHKYONNAIKK DKS PHANftlUXJAME8 ANGIOSPEKMES. Auil. 

N'l Nat , Mot (n) 13 li3h]-itM), Ulus 


EXPl.ANATOHY LKOKNI) FOR FIOURE 4 

through an ovary at about the same stag© of development as in figure 3, K. X70. 
1 ransvorse section through an ovary, showing the differentiation of the archesporial c«ll. X90. C, 
iiougitudinal section of an ovary in the same stage as in B X33. I), Transverse section of an ovary, 
^ r oampylotropous ovule X33. E, Longitudinal section through a stigma, showing the 
stigmatic surface X90. F, Section through an ovule and its funiculus, showing the 
campylotropous structure and the two integuments X70. 
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The SH,c enlarges rapidly and constitutes a very large portion of the 
developing ovule. As the sac enlarges, the cytoplasm becomes 
increasingly vacuolated. A large central vacuole soon forms, and 
the cytoplasm is for(*ed to the outer wall (fip. 6, (5, II, and I). 

The antipodals arc short-lived, soon disintegrating. They may 
become rnultinucleate before disintegration (fig. fi, D). The antinodais 
in this case apparently take no part in the activities of the developing 
embryo sac. Like the antipodals, the synergids are ephemeral and are 
soon absorbed by the developing sac. Many cases were noted in 
which the embryo sac and the nucellus had not developed and fertiliza¬ 
tion had evidently failed to take place. However, the integuments 
had continued to enlarge by cell division, and the ovules in some cases 
were as large as the fertilized ovules, but in the later stages these 
unfertilized ovules shriveled and died. The reason for the failure of 
certain egg (*ells to be fertilized was not determined. 

As shown by figure 0, C and T), the pollen tube may enter from 
(*ilher the microf)ylar or the chalazal end of the sac. In most cases 
the t ube was found to enter from the mi(*ropylar end. 

The structure of the cabbage flower is such that under field condi¬ 
tions tlie ovules may be either selfed or cross-fertilized. The flowers 
are visited by various insect species. When the seed-producing plants 
are grown in the open and unj)rotected from insects, the percentage of 
cross-fertilization is likely to be (|uite high. When» self-pollinated 
seed is desired it is necessary that the plants be protected from insects. 
The stat(Mnent is often made that a single cabbage plant rarely pro¬ 
duce's seed, or is self-sterile. Some strains are doubtless largely self- 
sterile, but this is not true of all. In this study no difficulty was 
expei’ienced in obtaining fertile ovules that matured normal seed 
when the flowers were artificially selfed. 

EMBRYO DEVELOPMENT 

There appears to be some variation in the time elapsing between 
pollination and fertilization. (\)nsiderable variation was noted in 
stages of development of ovules. Within a single carpel ovules were 
found in which tlie endosperm had completely lined the wall of the 
embryo sac; in other ovules in the same carpel fertilization had not 
yet taken place. The first fertilized eggs were found in material killed 
4 days after pollen had been applied to the stigmas, but in most cases 
fertilized eggs and pollen tubes within the sac were found in niaterial 
killed f) or (i days after pollination. A wall is formed around the 
egg soon after fertilization. The synergids disintegrate about the 
time th(* egg is fertilized (fig. fi, E). The endosperm nucleus divides 
slightly in advance of the fertilized egg (fig. fi, E). The fertilized egg 
cell, by several successive divisions, produces a linear row of cells 
(fig. fi, F and H). The filament usually consists of 6 or 8 cells before 
the terminal or embryo cell divides (fig. 6, H, I, and J). 


EXPLANATORY LEGEND FOR FIGURE 5 

Section through a young ovule, showing the archesporial cell and the developing integuments. XI HO. 
B, Section through an ovule, showing 2-celled archesporium. X150 C, Section through a young ovule 
just before the first division of the sporogenous cell. X120. D, Ovule showing development of integu¬ 
ments after the first division of the sporogenous coll. X120. E, Transverse section through an ovule in 
the same stage as D. X120. F, Ovule showing the four megaspore mother cells resulting from division 
Of the archesporial cell shown in A. X120. G, i^tion through an ovule, showing disintegration of the 
ntegaspores. X180. H, Embryo sac after the first division of its nucleus. 
X 180 . L Embi^o sac; the two nuclei have moved to opposite poles. X180. J, Embryo sac in 4-nucleate 
stage, X180. K, Embryo sac with eight nuclei, xm. 
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In this discussion the terminal cell of the filament is considered as 
the ''embryo cell, although, as in Bursa, the first cell of the suspensor 
(•ontril)utes to the embryo tissues. Some of the cells of the suspensor 
filament undoubtedly continue to divide by transverse walls after the 
first division of the embryo cell, for never more than 8 cells were 
found in the filament at this stage; yet in later stages in the embryo 
development suspensors were found with 10 and 12 cells. The first 
(livision of the embryo cell is longitudinal (fig. (5, K). The two 
daughter cells by longitudinal and transverse walls divide to produce 
the S-celled or octant stage (fig. 7, A). The first transverse walls 
s('parate the cotyledonary from the hypocotyledonary regions of the 
embryo. The cotyledons and the epicotyl develop from the four 
apical octants shown in figure 7, A, a. As'in Bursa, a portion of the 
hypocotyl is derived from the hypophysis, which is cut off from the 
suspensor by a transverse division of the cell adjacemt to the embryo 
(fig. 7, (0- The hypocotyl then is derived from the portion h and a 
])art of cell c in figure 7, A. 

Tli(' dermatogen is differentiated early in tlie development of the 
embryo (fig. 7, B), ex(‘ept for that portion derived from the liypoph- 
ysis, ami is soon completed. The plerome and periblem difterenti- 
ale when the embryo has reached the stage indicated in figure 7, C. 
The portion of the embryo a in figure 7, A, develof)s more rapidly 
than I), as indicated in figure 7, D and K. The suspensor cell adjacent 
to tlie embryo has divided by a transvei'se wall. The daughter cell 
next to the embryo contributes to the periblem and dermatogen of 
the rootcap; the other plays no part in the embryo development but 
nunains as part of the suspensor. 

The first division of the hypophysis is transverse. The daughter 
cell adjacent to the embryo contributes to the periblem of the root 
(a) in figure 7, D; the basal daughter cell (6) produces a plate of four 
ceils by two lonjjitiidinal divisions. The longitudinal wall in cell h 
l)recedes the longitudinal division of cell a in figure 7, E. A transverse 
division of the plate of four cells in b, figure 7, F, results in a second 
plate of four cells c in figure 7, G. The four cells in b, figure 7, G, 
com|)lete the dermatogen of the root tip. The dermatogen, which is 
the first tissue to be differentiated, is the last to be completed. The 
cells in (c) of figure 7, G, become the first layer of the rootcap shown in 
figure 7, H. By transverse divisions of this layer of cells other layers 
are added to complete the rootcap, as indicated in figure 7, I and J. 
The deyelojiment of the embryo follows very closely that reported by 
Hanstein ^ and Famintzin ‘‘ for Capsella. 

* HaNSTEIN, .1 ENTWlCKLllNdK DKH KEIMEH 1»EU MONOKOTYl.EN VND DIKOTYLEN 1 fiit BotatUSChe 
1 S 70 ftus (ieni (Jebiet tier Morpholojtie ijnd Physiologie, Bd 1 , Heft 1, 112 p , ilhis Bonn. 

“ Fa MINT/,IN. A EMBRYOLOdisCHE sTUPiEN McHi Acad Imp Sd St Petersbourj?, 20, no 10 1879 


EXPLANATORY LEGEND FOR FIGURE 6 

^ nudei have moved to the chalazal enii of the .sac and the synergids toward the 

niJcropyie X180 B, Embryo sac just before the disintegration of the polar nuclei. XlH). C, Embryo 
.sac in which the pollen tube has entered from the micropvlar end. X180 1), Embryo foo in which the 

pollen tube ha.s entered from the chalazal end Antipodals multinucleate X180. E, Embryo .sac 
endosperm nucleus has completed its first divisirn; synergids disintegrating. 
voUv 7i’ sac with embryo in 3-celled stage. From material killed 5 days after pollination, 

fliovl!’ ^tw^ryo sac showing mass of endosperm at chalazal end. X40 H, Embryo in the 6-celled 
^ ^*■0™ material killed 8 days after fertilization. X120. I, Section through an ovule, 

in the octant stage Killed JO days after pollination. X33 J, Embryo filament ^fore 
ImKrx?? ®(^he terminal or embryo cell. Killed 8 days after pollination. X200. K, First division of 
embryo cell. Killed 8 days after pollination. X 200 , 
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THE ENDOSPERM 

The primary endosperm nucleus divides before the egg. Further 
divisions of the endosperm follow in rapid succession, hence it develops 
in advance of the embryo. 

Many of the nuclei divide simultaneously, as in some sections 
nearly all of the nuclei present were in some phase of cell division. 
The nuclei are at first free without separating walls. As the embryo 
(levelops, the endosperm surrounding the embryo becomes separated 
by walls, while some of the nuclei at tlie chalazal end apparently never 
become separated. As the vacuolation of the sac increases and tlie 
cytoplasm is driven outward against the wall of the sac, the endo¬ 
sperm forms a single cell layer around the wall of the sac and is em¬ 
bedded in the limited cytoplasm. (Jencrally, a (‘onsiderable mass of 
endos[)erm develops at the extreme chalazal end of the sac (fig. h, G), 
and to a less extent around the developing embryo (fig. 7, K, and fig. 
8 , A). No very large amount of endosperm tissue ever develops, and 
that which does develop is soon absorbed by the growing embryo; 
hence the seed of cabbage is without endosperm. 

THE SEED 

The embryo constitutes the largest portion of the mature ovule or 
seed (fig. 8, B and C). As the embryo develops and expands it fills 
the huge vacuole of the embryo sac and absorbs the cytoplasmic con¬ 
tents of the sac as well as the endosperm. At maturity the endosperm 
has disap|)eared and most of the nucellar tissue has been absorbed. 
The stored nutrient materials for the young seedling at the time of 
germination are (tarried by the cotyledons and hypocotyl of the em¬ 
bryo. Surrounding the well-developed embryo are the seed coats 
derived from the two integuments and a layer or two of cells next to 
the embryo, which are all that remain of the nucellar tissue. The 
outer coat of the seed consists of the epidermis and in most cases two 
layers of subepidermal tissue which is derived from the outer integu¬ 
ment; the inner coat consists of two layers, a heavy-walled supporting 
tissue one cell in thickness and an irregular layer of pigmented cells 
originating in the inner integument. In addition to these layers and 
surrounding the embryo are one or more layers of cells remaining 
from the once many-celled nucellus, most of the nu(‘ellar tissue having 
been absorbed by the embryo. 


EXPLANATORY LKOENl) KOU FIOURK 7 

A, Embryo in the octant stage Killed 10 days after pollination. X200 B, Embryo .showing differentia* 
ion of dermatogen Material killed 10 day.s after pollination X200 C, Embryo showing differentia* 
tion of plerome and jieriblein The first susiiensor cell has divided; the daughter cell next to the embryo 
contributes to the embryonic tissues. Killed 11 days after pollination. X200 1), Embryo in which 
the root has been completed from the hypophysis Killed 11 days after pollination. 
I II ’ which basal daughter cell from first division of the hypophysis has divided longi* 

iiKtlnally X200. F, Embryo in which hypophysis daughter cell adjacent to embryo has divided by 
1 Jv 1 X200. O, Embryo in which the dermatogen of the root tip has been coniplete<l. 

vlii Ipollination. X200 II, Embryo in which one layer of the rootcap has developed. 
Killed 17 days after pollination. X200 I and J, Later stages of embryo development (19 and 21 day.s 
aiier iH>llination) in which t wo layers of rootcaiihave developed X200 K, Section through an ovule, 
snowing development of the cotyledons Pigmented layer dilTerentiating. X40. 
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SUMMARY 

The differentiation of flower primordia in eabbage varies with the 
age of the plant and conditions of the environment in which it is 
pTaced. Young seedlings overwintered in the open at Washington, 
1).(\, were found to differentiate primordia during the latter part of 
February or early March. Mature plants that have formed a head 
diffejentiate (lower primordia soon after cold weather sets in, or about 
the hitter ])art of October. 

The order of appearance of the various cycles of floral organs devi¬ 
ates from the usual acropetalic succession. The four whorls of organs 
iipj)ear in the order of sepals, stamens, carpels, and petals. In this 
l espect tliey agre(' with the order rej)orted for Bursa (Oapsella) bursa- 
jxisfitris (L.) Brit. 

'Phe jiiicrosporaiigia are derived from a single row of hypodermal 
cells under the epidermis of each lobe of the 4-lobed anther. The 
primary sporogenous cell divides by a periclinal wall cutting off a 
])rimary parietal cell toward the epidermis. The primary parietal 
layer by periclinal walls divides to form the endotheciurn, one or 
more middle lawyers, and the tapeturn. The innermost daughter cell 
from the first division of the primary sporogenous cell divides to form 
a plate of pollen mother cells 0 to 8 cells in transverse section. The 
microsporangia develops before the megasporangia. 

The megasporangium is derived from a hypodermal cell of the 
nucellus. In some cases the archesporium is 2-celled, but only one of 
these cells functions as a megaspore mother cell. No parietal layer 
develops in the megasporangium. Two rows of ovules develop in each 
of the two carpels. The two integuments difl’erentiate almost simul¬ 
taneously; they appear early in the development of the ovule, develop 
rapidly, and soon com])letely enclose the nucellus. The one function¬ 
ing cell of the archesporium divides to produce a linear row of 4 
megasj)()res, ^ of which fail to develop, disintegrate, and are absorbed 
by the functioning megaspore, usually the one toward the chalazal end. 

The anti[)()dals and synergids are short-lived and are absorbed soon 
after fertilization. 

The time elapsing between pollination and fertilization varies, but 
fertilization in most cases probably occurs about 5 days after the 
pollen is applied (n the stigma. Numerous ovules were found in which 
fertilization had apparently not taken place, as indicated by the failure 
of the (unbryo sac and the nucellus to aevclop and the shriveling of the 
ovules in late stages. 

The primary endosperm nucleus divides slightly in advance of the 
egg. The later divisions follow in rapid succession, as indicated by 
the many endosperm cells in an ovnle found dividing simultaneously. 
(Vuisidcrable endosperm develops at the chalazal end of the sac and 
around the embryo in its early stages. Only a single-celled layer of 
endosperm lines tin? major portion of the embryo sac*., and this is 
absorbed by the developing embryo before its maturity. 

portion of the mature ovule consists of the embryo. 
Ihe inature embryo is surrounded ^ several layers of tissue derived 
largely from the two integuments. The outer seed coat consists of the 
epidermis and two lavers of subepidermal tissue derived from the 
outer integument. Tlie inner seed coat consists of a heavy-walled 
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layer of supi)()rtin^ tissue iuui a pigmented layer n single cell in thick¬ 
ness just beneath the heavy-walled supporting layer, both of which 
originate in the inner integument. One or more layers of nucellar 
tissue may surround the mature embryo. Most of the nucellus is 
absorbed by the embryo before maturity. 

The develo|)ment of the embryo follows very closely that reported 
for Bursa {(hpsella). The first transverse division of the (unbryo cell 
or proembryo separates the cotyledonary from the hypocotyledonary 
portions of the embryo. A portion of the embryo is derived from the 
hypophysis, which is cut off by a transverse wall from the first sus- 
])ensor cell next to th(‘ embryo cell. 



THE INHERITANCE OF SOME PLANT COLORS IN CABBAGE' 


Bv Rov MACiRUi)EH,2 formerly anHintant horticulturist, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 

ment Station, ami C. H. Myekh, professor, Department of Plant Breeding, New 

York {Cornell) Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

lintil recently, only two genetic colors of BniHHtca w^ere recognized, 
nnl or purple, iind green. In 1924 KristoH'erson culled attention to a 
type with coIojhhI midribs whicdi probably is the same as the type 
herein desc'ribed as sun color. The appearance of a previously unde¬ 
scribed color type called magenta, in the cultures of the junior author 
immediately aro\is(‘(l interest in its geneti(‘ relationship to the pre¬ 
viously d(‘scrib(Hi color type's. The purpose of this paper is to report 
tli(' results of invc'stigations on the genetic* relationships between 
colcu* type's w hich have' been designated us purple, magemta, sun color, 
and grc'c'n. 

RPIVIEW OF LITERATURE 

As c'arly as 1928 Wic'gmann (.9) '^ reported that red color in cabbage 
was incompletely dominant over greem. E. P. K. Sutton (<S'), Pease (5), 
and Allgaye'i* (/) also reported incomplete dominance in the Fj and 
c’oncluded that only a single factor was involved in the production of 
the re'd color. 

In a later paper IVase (6*), from his study of a blue kohlrabi X 
given savoy cabfiagc' cross, concluded that the purple of blue Vienna 
kohlrabi was due to two complemc'iitary factors. Moldenhawcu* (4) 
obtained similar results from a purple kohlrabi X green brussels 
sprouts cToss. 

A. W. Sutton (7) reports plants with purple foliage in the F 2 of 
l)rumh(»acl cabbage X kohlrabi and Drumhead cabbage X thousand¬ 
headed kale crosses, although no mc'ntion was made of color on the 
Fi or cm eitlmr of the parents. 

Kristoflerson pt. I) reports on the inheritance of four color 
types in crosses between c*abbage, brussels sprouts, kale, and broccoli. 
The type found in red cabbage was dc'seribed as “dark red violet” 
throughout all parts of the plant. There were also three type's with 
green Idades but differing in the color of the middle vein. “This is of 
Ihe same dark red violet color as the rest of the leaf in red cabbage, 

1 for publioatjon Feb 18, 1933; i.s.sue(l AuKUSt 1933. 

f ‘ stmjor HuUior wishes to acknowletlBe his indebtedness to Or. II C. Thompson, of the Department 
01 voRotable CVops, rornell University, for providing sjMice and labor involved in growing part of the 
J; of 1929; to Dr. John Bushnell, of the Ohio Agricultural Exi»eriinent Station, for making the final 
I ^ progeny; and to the administrative officials of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
iJl j^,r*‘®vided the facilities necessary for the conduct of this study and permitted the writer to pursue 
th« Fconnec'tion with his other duties. The inbred stocks of the color types and seed for 
f ' 2 populations of the original crosses were supplied by the junior author. 
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r(»(l (vir)lot) in (‘iibhu^o and bnissols sprouts, and ^reen in kale 
and broccoli/^ 

On the basis of Fi and F 2 results, he tentatively assumed four factors, 
A, B, and 1), to be involved, with the following effects: A produces 
no color by itself but wluui jiresent with B the combination causes a 
dark-red violet coloration of the midrib; B causes a light-red colora¬ 
tion of the midrib; C- causes no coloration itself, but with A it pro¬ 
duces dark-viol(‘t midribs iii kale; I) causes the general dark-red (*olor 
of r(»d cabbage. 

He exj)(»ri(‘n(*e(l considerable difficulty in his classification of midrib 
colors and in a later report j>t. /I) admits that ^Hor a firm estab¬ 
lishing of the factorial basis of the total dark red violet (*olor it may 
f)e ru'cc^ssary to grow tlu^ F 3 generation.’^ 

PLAN OF PROCEDURE 

In order to secure one generation per yiair, seed was sown about 
the middle of May, the plants w^ere set 18 by 8(5 inches apart in the 
fitdd by »Iuly 1 and the mature heads harvested about (October 15. 
These were stored at 40° F. until the middle of December, when they 
were placed in lO-inch pots and grown in the greenhouse at a tempera¬ 
ture of 00 ° to 70°. P^lowcuing occurred during PVbruary and March, 
and seed was mature by May 1 . 

(Jlassine bags large enough to incloses th(‘, inflon'sctmce were used to 
prevent any chance cross-pollination that might o(*{‘ur in moving tlie 
plants to and from tlie berudi for selling or crossing. Only the termi¬ 
nal raceme was allowed to develop, as it normally provided sufficient 
seed if pro[)erly pollinated and was much easier to handle without 
breaking than a plant with several racemes. 

Self-pollination was effected by removing an anther or anthers with 
a pair of curved steel forei^js and then touching the anther to tin* 
stigmas of open flowers on the same plant. Before working on 
anotluu’ ])lant, the forceps and tips of the fingers were dipped in 95 
percent alcohol to kill adhering pollen grains. Flowers to be crossed 
were eniascudated 1 day before they would normally open and were 
pollinated the following day. 

Due to shoj*tage of space in the field, several thousand scHnllings 
W'cre grown in flats in the greenhouse during the summer of 1929. 
(Crowding of plants and high temperature accompanied by periodic 
water shortage resulted in extreme hardening and a high production 
of pigment. Readings on these plants were made in September, at 
which time most of the plants had formed a small rosette and enough 
of a terminal bud so that purple could be readily distinguished from 
sun (*olor. Where other data were available to serve as a check, these 
figures are included in th(» results even though the proportions of 
different color types are not exactly like those of tlie field-grown 
material. 

No attempt was made to classify tlie field-grown plants for color 
until after heads had formed, which was usually during September. 
The color type of each plant was checked on at least two different 
dates. Hants of the parental linos were grown each year for com¬ 
parison purposes. The F 2 and some of the other families were grown 
during two different years. 
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SOURCE AND DESCRIPTION OF COLOR TYPES 

PURPLE TYPE 

The purj)le type is of ancient origin and is represented by several 
iKjrticultural so-called red varieties. As far as the authors have 
been able to ascertain from a study of the descriptions given, all the 
genetic data to date have been concerned with this color, although 
the word ‘‘red^’ has commonly been used to describe it. All of the 
American varieties of so-called red cabbage are of tliis type. 

Practically all plants of this color liave a heavy bloomi.e., are 
glaucous, which somewhat obscures the undercolor and gives the 
leaves a dull, gray-purple ap])earance. Moreover, the presence of 
chloro])hyll in the cells containing the pigments adds to the difficulty 
of accurately determining the color by the use of any of the available 
color standards. According to Ridgwuiy,^ when cxajnin('.d in diffused 
light the homozygous purple ty])e with undisturbed bloom may be 
described as dull dusky purple or naphthalene violet. When the 
waxy bloom is removed the color most nearly agrees with raisin 
purple or blackish ])urple. 

The intensity or depth of the purple color increases with the 
maturity of the plant and is also increased by unfavorable grow^th 
conditions such as drought or cold weather. It is ])resent as soon as 
the seedlings appear above ground although somewhat obscured i)y 
the green of the chlorophyll. Purple can be distinguished from 
magenta with a fair degree of accuracy in the early seedling stages 
and with almost, complete certainty if the young plants are hardened 
by exposure to low temperatures or drought conditions. 

Light is not essential for its formation. It is found throughout 
the mature head along the juidribs and larger veins and more or less 
diffused between the veins. 

Wlien heterozygous for both factors assumed to be responsible for 
the production of puri)le, the plant is not so dark a purple as is the 
homozygous plant, and when the outside leaves of tlie head are 
stripped away it can be observed that the ])urple color is very largely 
limited to the midribs and larger veins of the leaf. The spaces 
between veins are white or light green. 

MAGENTA TYPE 

The term magenta’^ w^as applied by the junior author to a dis¬ 
tinct red type in the f)rogeny of a selfed plant of the Danish Round 
Red variety. Approximately 25 percent of the progeny were magenta, 
the ])alance being purple like the parent plant. 

With the bloom i)resent the color on the magenta stems and outer 
leaves matches fairly well with Ridgway's daphne pink or da])hne 
red. In seedlings and heterozygous plants the color is more dilute 
and varies between light Persian lilac and Persian lilac in tint. The 
etJor on the interior of the head where chlorophyll and bloom are 
practicallv absent agrees fairly well with Ridgway^s spinel red. This 
type could jnore properly be ctilled red than the above-described 
purple type, but to avoid confusion, the term ^‘rnagenta^^ has been 
selected. 


♦ RiDowAr, R. COLOR STANDARDS AND COLOR NOMENCLATURE. 43 p , illus Washington, D.C. 1UI2. 
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Like the purple type, the color of this type develops on the stem 
and leaves inside the cabbage head and is similarly affected by drought 
and other unfavorable growth conditions. The color is of clearest 
hue on the bud leaves of young plants or on the leaf base or stem at 
the base of the mature head. Magenta seedlings may be distin¬ 
guished when very young from purple ones by holding the young 
plants between the observer and the source of light or against a sheet 
of white paper. 

In the field, plants that are heterozygous for the magenta factor 
may on superficial examination be confused with those of the green 
type because the pink color does not always extend to the tij) of the 
leaf and is ol)seured by the bloom and ehloro])hyll color. 

In homozygous plants the magenta color is diffused between the 
veins on the leaves inside the. head, whereas in heterozygous plants 
the color is very largely limited to the midribs and larger veins. 

SUN-COIOR TYPE 

The term “sun color” was selected for the sun-color type because 
it develops color only on the portions of the plant exposed to the 
light. This character is commonly found on horticultural varieties 
of late cabbage and was isolated in homozygous condition by selling 
a commercial variety. The color is of the purple type described 
above and in homozygous plants is found on the exposed midribs, 
larger veins, along the serrulate or dentate edge of all leaves and 
diffused between the veins on the outside leaves of the head. It also 
occurs ()n the stem when exposed to sunlight. There is very little 
formation of color in rapidly growing plants of this type arid in a 
normal season it does not develop to the fullest extent until the cool, 
frosty nights of autumn. Unfavorable growth conditions apparently 
favor its devolop?nent even in small seedlings. If the heads mature 
without encountering cool nights or unfavorable growtli conditions, 
the color may not be sufficiently well developed to permif accurate 
classification of the plant. In this event, tlie small lieads fonnod 
from axillary buds later in the season have been found to provide 
an accurate index of the plant ’s color type. 

Because of the effect of environmental factors on its expression the 
sun-color type varies more widely than purple or magenta. In 
plants heterozygous for this character the color may be limited to a 
faint purpling of the midrib and the serrulate or dentate margin of the 
leaves. In other plants from the same family it may be necessary 
to strip back the outside leaves of the head to distingxiish it from 
heterozygous purple. The leaves and stem of the interior of the liead 
of a sun-color plant are white or very light green, and stripping the 
head leaves or examining the stem at the base of the head was used as 
a method of distinguishing it from purple or magenta. 

GREEN TYPE 

The green type is light green and, except under unusually unfavor¬ 
able growing conditions, free from any other color on any part of the 
vegetative plant. 
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HISTOLOGY OF COLOR DEVELOPMENT 

In all the above-described color types, microscopic examination of 
free-hand sections showed the color (other than j^reen) to be limited 
to 1 and not more than 2 layers of the nearly round cells of the spongy 
mesophyll adjacent to the layer of colorless cutinized epidermal cells. 
The red and purple pigments are contained in the cell sap and are not 
due to chronioplastids. 


EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

The probability values in tables 1 and 8 were obtained by direct 
interpolation from the values given by Fisher {2y table III). When 
the P value is less than 0.05 it is unlikely that the deviations are due 
to chance alone, and one must look with suspicion on the hypothesis 
advanced, or account for the deviation in some other way than errors 
of random sampling. 

Although two cross('s of an entirely different nature were carried 
simultaneously, the one involving all the color types will be con¬ 
sidered first since it provided all the data necessary for an analysis of 
the above-describt'd colors. 

A cross was mad(‘ between sun-color and magenta plants and will 
hereafter be referred to as cross no. 32S. The Fi plants of this cross 
were all purple, a new type, which at once suggested the interaction 
t)f two factors. The F 2 results given in table 1, group 1, show that 
the parental tyi)es were re(‘overed as well as th(‘ purple of the Fi and 
a pure green type. The distribution of., plants in the 4 classes 
giv(*s a very good (it to the dihyhrid ratio of 9:3:8; 1, P==0.8(). 
Deviations as large as these might therefore be expected through 
chance alone in about ti out of 7 trials. 

Table 1 .- Frogentrs of succeeding genvraiiotis from ndfed plants of purple^ magenta^ 
and sufi color found in crosses {magenta X ^un color) and S27 {magenta X 
green) 

Fj PRO(iENIK.S OF Fi FORPLE FRONT C'ROSS 32S 


Group no. 

j 

Number 

of 


Number of plants 


Total j 
number 

Calcu¬ 

lated 

P 

fiimihes 

Purple 

.Mapenia 

Sun color 

! (been 

of plants 

ratio 


1 .. . . 

2 

1(K) 

H4 * 

1341 

42 

72fi 

t).3 31. 

0.8ft 


Fj PKOOKNIKS OF F? rrHPLKS FROM (UlOSS 328 



28 

i, 153 
2ftl 

384 

3.52 

109 

1.998 

9 3 3.1.. 

i 0 22 

_ 

ft 


78 


339 

31- 

.41 

__ _ j 

3 

114 

40 



1.54 

31-. 

78 

. i 

6 

190 




190 

! All... 

1 

i 


F 4 PROOENIES OF Fj PUKPLKvS FROM CROSS 328 


7 

85 

28 

27 

13 

1,53 

9.3:3.!.- 

0.71 

1 

12 

4 



1ft 

3:1. 


1 

14 


ft 


20 

3:1., .. 

.ft2 

2 

ft9 


32 


101 

3:1.- 

.13 

4 

148 j 




148 

All. 


3 

64 

.24 



88 

3:1. 

.64 
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Tahle 1.-- Progenies of sneered ing generations from selfed plants of purple^ magenta^ 
and son eolor found tn erosses dJiS {magenta^ X su7i eolor) and d^!i7 {magenta X 
green )—Coiilinuod 

F. PHfXJEMES OF h\ M\GKNTAS FROM GROSS 327 



Numhci 


Number of plants 


Total 

Ualcu- 

Group no 

of 


— 

— 

— 

number 

lale*d 

families 

Puridp 

Magenta 

Sun color 

Green 

of i)lauls 

ratio 

12 . 

3 

' 

.*■>99 


192 

79’ 

3 1 


F, PROGENIES OF h\ MA(}RNT\S FROM CROSSES :i2«< ANI> 327 


J3- 

14 

15- 


H 

1 

3 

(i 


:V29 

3 1 _ - 

0 37 

llfi 

AIL . - 

, 

59 1 

( 1 

.09 

115 

All 
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Vi PROGENIES OF Fi M\GKNT\S FROM ('ROSSES 32H AND 327 


17. 

5 


IM - 

2 


19. - - - - 

1 

_ 

20.! 

1 


21. 

1 


22. 

2 

i 

23 . 

2 

_ 

2t.- 

" i 



109 


41 

153 

3 1 

2S 



•2S 

All 

t 


3' 

7 

:li 

14 


- 

11 

All - 

22 



22 

All . 

34 


11 ' 

15 

3M _ 

42 


1 

12 

All 

49 


1 


All .. 


0. 20 
2S 

’ oi 


Fj PROGENIES OF F^ SUN (’OLORS FROM ('ROSS 32H 


10 



f' 272 95 

307 

3 1 - 

4 

- 

- --- 

224 1 . ... 

i 

224 

All 


F,‘ PROGENIES OF Fi SUN ('OLORS FROM ('ROSS 32K 


27 - .. 

2 



OH 


OH j All - 

2S__ 

2 

- 

----i 

10 

' '4 

1 

14 3 1 


« Plus 8 i)uri)le plants 

'' Plus 1 magpiita plant ui 1 family, 9 purples m another family, and (• jmrples m still another family 


Otic of the F] ])ur])le |)lnnts was hack crossed to a pure ^reen ])lant, 
and the j)r()^eny were distributed in approximattdy ecpial Jiuiubcu's in 
the four color classes as shown in table group 1. The fit of (L\pect(Hi 
to observed on the basis of a 1:1:1:1 distributuni is very good, P 
(Hpialing 0.83. 

These data seemed sufficient to postulate that two independently 
inherited factors were involved in the production of the purple color. ^ 
The symbol M has been assigned to the factor responsible for the 
production of magenta and S to that for the production of sun color. 

Because of the labor involved in securing hybrid seed in large 
numbers, the number of F, plants in many test crosses is rather small. 
It was much easier to secure large numbers of seed by selfing, and 

5 Kwan, (('hia ('hi), m a personally published abstract which is filed with the Graduate School of 
('ornell University, a'^ of June J933, reports the results of erosses between purple and sun red and purple and 
green cabbage The material for the crosses was furnished by the junior author, Kwan found the purple 
to be incompletely dominant in the Fi to sun red and concludes that purple is produeed by duplicate gene.s 
which are cumulative in effect Using the same purple in a cross with green, he found the Ft to be inter¬ 
mediate in (H)lor and the Fj to he composed of approximately 9 purple: 3 sun red: 4 green Fs results sub¬ 
stantiate the hyiwthesis that the purple and green parents clifler by two factor pairs, designated as (4gand 
Hh. G is a haste factor for pigment which with H gives purple and with h gives sun red. Plants with g 
are green. It is evident that the purples used differ genetically from those employed in the present stuxiy. 
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jnore attention has therefore been paid to ^rowin^ successive filial 
treiierations as a test of the genetic nature of the plant than to back 
crossing it to tlie double recessive green type or to known testers. 

BEHAVIOR OF Fa COLOR TYPES IN LATER GENERATIONS 

Purple Type 

Thirty-six of the purple plants from the h\ of cross 328 were grown 
and selfed in the greenhouse. ' Assuming that ])urple is due to the 
action of two independent factors, one would expect to find four 
g(metic types of purples in the Fo. 

The Fa jirogeny results given in table 1, groups 2 to 5 , inclusive, 
show that all four expected genotypes were present and the distribu¬ 
tion of color types in eacli group agrees well with the theoretical ex¬ 
pectation as indicated by the probability value. Goodness of fit of 
the ])roportions of ex])ected genotypes w^as not calculated as the sample 
^\as not a random one, i.e., ])lants with different degrees of purple 
pigmentation in the F^ were selected in ])roportion to the expected 
number of each based on a guess as to their genotype. 

Selections were made of all the color types present in each of the 
F:j groups re])resent(»d in table 1. The F4 results from the F3 purples 
are given in groujis (>-11 inclusive. Families in groups 0, 7 , 8 re^jire- 
sent s(‘lections from group 2, those in groups 0 and 10 from group 3, 
ami those in grou]) 11 from grou]> 4 . None of the plants from the 
])ure-breeding group 5 survived to produce [irogeny. In view of the 
small number of plants involved it is not surprising that an F3 plant 
jiroducing only purple plants should fail to be jiresent in those selected 
from groups 2 and 4 . The distribution of color types in the segre¬ 
gating families N\as reasonably close to the expected proiiortions and 
corroborates the jiostidated genotype for the F2 plants. 

M \ CENT A TyJ’E 

For convenience in presenting the results, the data from the second 
cross ( 327 ) mentioned at the beginning of the section on experimental 
data, will be included in the results with the magentas from the 328 
(TOSS, (h’oss 327 was made between magenta from the same family 
as that used in the 328 cross and a green from a family that had been 
biwding true for this ty])(' for sevi'ral generations. 

Accoi'ding to the gemotypes poslulattnl, only two kinds of magentas 
would be present in the F2, those (ssMM) wdiich in the F^ would 
produce only magenta and those (ssMin) wliich would ])roduc.e magenta 
and greim in an approximate 3:1 ratio. Such was the (’ase, as the 
data in table 1 show. The eight purple plants found in one family 
may be explained by assuming that a tag was lost from a crossed pod 
and this pod later harvested wdth the selfed ones. 

The following array shows the relation between the F4 families and 
the Fg families: 

ta group 13 rep resented bv F4 progeny in group (s) J7. 

F3 group 14 represented by F4 progeny in group (s) 18. 

F3 group 2 rej)resented l)y F4 progeny in group (s) 19, 20. 
group 4 represented by F4 ])rogeny in group (s) 21. 

ra group 15 represented by F4 progeiiy in group (s) 22, 23. 

^3 group 16 represented by F4 j)rogeny in group (s) 24. 
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In only one case (group 17) did the expected types fail to appear, 
but in this sample of only 5 plants it is not surpiising that both geno¬ 
types were not present. 

Sttn-Color Typk 

Fourteen of the Fo sun colors w^ere selfecl and produced an F 3 
generation. On the basis of the proposed hypothesis one would ex¬ 
pect 2 Ssinrn to I SSmni. The actual ratio as shown in table 1 , 
groups 25 and 2(), is 10:4, a close approximation of that expected. 
The presence of purple or magenta plants in three of the families was 
probal)ly due to accidental crosses or to the loss of tags from crossed 
pods. 

The F 4 results given in group 27 of table 1 show that these families, 
selected from a family in group 20 , iiroduced only sun-color plants as 
ex[)ected. The F 3 sun-color plants whose jirogeny results are shown 
in group 28 must have been genotypically Ssinni. They were selected 
from group 2 of table 1 . 

(liiEKN Typf: 

No difliculty was exiierienced in separating sun color from green in 
the F 2 progeny of cross 1128 in the fall of 1027 at Wooster. In a cul¬ 
ture of the same F 2 grown in the gardens of the Plant Breeding De- 
])artment, (\)rnell University, durinjic the same year, the imiportion of 
green plants was much lower than in the Wooster culture and raised 
the cpiestion as to the c-orrectness of the Wooster (dassification. 
Nine green ])lants were accairdinglv selfed and the F^ progeny grown 
in 1028 and 1920. 

In 1028 the growing conditions at Wooster were very similar to 
those of 1027 at Ithaca in that the latter part of the summer was 
marked by a severe drought accompanied by high temperatures. 
These conditions were a]i])arently res[)onsible for the develo])ment of 
a small amount of pink color on the midribs of a large number of 
plants in progeny which were expected to contain only green plants. 
This color compared in shade more closely with magenta than with 
sun color and was limited almost e.xclusively to the middle si'ction 
of the midrib of the leaves immediately surrounding the head. This 
type was recorded as (|uestionable sun color. The most inttmse 
(ioloration on sun-color plants, on the other hand, frequently occurred 
on the up])er third ()f the midrib and along the edge of the leaf. The 
difference in location and shade of color made it possible to easily 
separate most of the questionable type from the sun color after these 
differences were realized. Failure to differentiate accurately between 
these types in the beginning may acc<ount in part for some of the wide 
deviations from the expected ratios. 

The 1029 season was also characterized by hot dry weather during 
August and the first half of September, wdnch resulted in the forma¬ 
tion of pink midribs on many otherwise green plants. Timely and 
abundant rainfall during the later half of the growing season resulted 
in rapid growth and the disappearance of this (»>olor from some plants. 
Pease {5) mentions the fact that hot dry weather in England resulted 
in the formation of light-red or pink color on the leaves of plants that 
under normal conditions were pure green. 

The Fa results from F 2 greens for each year are given in table 2, 
^roiip 1 , and it wdll be noted that whereas in 1928 many of the plants 
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were thought to be sufficiently pigmented to justify a classification of 
sun color, in 1929 only one plant was so recorded. Part of this shift 
may have been due to a clearer conception of the differences between 
sun color and this questionable type as a result of the 1928 experience. 

The F 4 progenies (group 7, table 2 ) of six of these F 3 plants recorded 
as sun color show that they wore incorrectly classified, since none of 
them produced sun color in the F 4 . Data to be given on intercrosses 
1 ) 0 tween Fo color types support this conclusion. 

Tablk 2. —Pragvniea of succeeding gerteratio7is from selfed plants of green, question^ 
able sun color, and sun color from, crosses S‘^S (magneta X sun color) a7t.d S27 
{ru agent a X green) 

Fa PUOOENIES FllONf Fz O REE NS 




Number of rjlants 









Total 

T*cdiRroe no 

Year 

Rrriwn 


Question- 



number 

of 



Sun color 

able sun 

Green 

plants 




color 



/32K-4-1.. .. 

1928 


9 


5 

1 

14 

32H-^-2__. .. 

1928 


14 


15 

32S 4-2.-. 

1929 


48 


1 

49 

32H 4-3... 

1928 




3 

3 

32S 4 4. 

1928 

1 

10 


3 

14 

328 4 ... 

J928 


7 


3 

10 

(328 4 5. 

328-4-f5. 

1929 


57 


2 

59 

1028 

1 

. 


1 

2 

328-4-7 . 

1928 

21) 

1 




2tl 

328 4-7.... 

1929 

. 21 V 


10 

40 

328 4-8 , . _ .. 

1928 

7 

. 


2 

9 

32H 1-8.. ... 

1929 

- 

10 


1 

11 

\32H 11-3 . . .. 

1929 


13 


f) 

19 

327-2 -1 1 0 7 1 ticlusi v« 

1929 

. ... 



115 

115 

. 

_ 

... - 


_ 


_ 


El PHOdENTES FROM K, (J KEENS 


f328-4 1-3.... 

1929 


2 

4 

0 

328 -4 1-8 ... 

1929 


4 

2 

0 

328-1 4 10 .... .. . . . 

19*29 



2 

2 

328 4-5 1 . 

1929 



5 

1 

5 

32K-4-H 1 .. 

1929 


20 

21 

328 4-8 2 . _ ... 

1929 

_ 

37 

1 

38 

1327 2 21 3 

1929 

_ 

... 

25 

25 

1327 2-21 0 _ 

1929 



21> 

29 

327 2 7-2 . 

1929 



14 

14 

/32S-4 15 9 

1929 



14 

14 

1328-4 15-15 

1929 


. 

9 

9 

1 


_ - 

_ 

- . 

_ _ 


F, I’HOOENIKS FROM Fj PLANTS RE(H)RI)EI) AS SON CH)LOR 


(328-4-7-1 _ __ 

1929 


5 

P| 

328 -4-7 2 . .. 

1929 


I 

2 

328-4-7-3 . - 

1929 


« 3 

7 

328-4-8-3 . . . 

1929 


I 27 


1 328-4-8-4 .. . . 

1929 


12 

1 i 

328-4-8-0..... 

1929 


1 i2 






i 


Vi PROGENIES FROM Fa PLANTS RECORDED AS QUESTIONABLE SUN COLOR 


(328-4-1-1.. . . 

1929 

1929 


8 

1 

6 


328-4-1-0.. 


32j^^-4-l-10.. 

1929 


4 

2 


328-4-4-4. 

1929 



8 


328-4-r>-2 . 

1929 


.8’ 

3 


328-4-0-2.. 

1929 


«8 

1 


328-4-24-15 

1929 


32 

0 







® Plus 3 magenta in each progeny, probably the result of accidental cross-pollination. 
6711—33-4 
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The F 4 progeny from F 3 qiiestionable-siin-color plants indicate 
that this type was not genotypically sun color, since no sun-color 
plants were produced. 

Part of the F 3 green plants again i)roduced plants of the question¬ 
able-sun-color type in varying proportions. Evidence presented in 
the section on intercrosses between F 2 color types indicates that the 
eight Fo green plants and the Fj questionable-sun-color and sun-color 
plants in their progeny were not genotypically sun color. Because 
of such evidence the (juestionable type plants have been classed with 
the green in all the progeny results to this point. 

The appearance of green, (piestionable sun color, sun /‘olpr, 
magenta, and nurple in the same progeny discr(»,dits the ])ossibility 
of multiple allelomorphs, and further tests will be necessary to deter¬ 
mine whether the ap])earance of this (juestionahle-sun-color type is 
due to environmental or modifying genetic factors. 

INTERCJROSSES OF F 2 (X)LOR TYPES 

As a further check on the genetic constitution of the F 2 plants, 
crosses were made between the various color types found in this 
generation. The results are given in tables 3 and 4. Because of the 
labor involved in hybridization it was not possible to utilize all of the 
F 2 plants or to make all the possible or desired combinations. It will 
bo noted that those crosses involving green are really back crosses. 
The genotypes assigned are those suggested by the F 2 or F 3 results. 


Table 3. — F\ progenies of backcrosses and intercrosses between color types 
of crosses S2H {magenta X sun color) and S'27 {magenta X green) 

Fj lUKRiENIES OF F; Pl’RPLE OF CROSS 328 (’ROSSKD WUTIl OllEKN OF (’ROSS 327 



Genotypes based on Fi progeny j 

Number of plants 

Families 

Purple 


rt 

a 

Ol 

tu, 

CO 

o 

8 

n 

3 

CTj 

Sun color 

a 

1 

O 

0* 

1 

2 

a 

Oi 

bi, 

CO 

M 

Sun color 

Green 

No 

1 

«SsMm 





Rsmin 

3fi 

20 

3i 

34 






No 


2 

T 


l.l 1:1 


0 H3 


Fi PROGENIES OF Fa PURPLES OF CROSS 328 (’iROSSEl) WITR GREEN OF CROSS 327 


2 

13 

S.sMm 

3 

5 

SSMm 

4 

2i 

SisMM 

5 

3 

SSMM 


ssinm 

158 

1 

163j 

1 

100 

188 

fiOJ) 

1 :1-1:1 

<0 01 

ssmm 

00 

- 

08 


128 

1:1 

.48 

ssmm 

05 

73 



138 

1-1 

50 

ssmm 

109 

:r:i 

' - - 


109 

All 



Fi PROGENIES OF CROSSES BETWEEN Fa PURPLES AND SUN COLORS FROM CROSS 328 


0 

7 

3 

SSMM 



SSmm 

Ssmm 



50 

100 

. 



60 

All. 

A 11 

7.“ 

SSMM 





8 

2 

SSMm 



SSmm 



23 


38 





9 

7 

SSMm 



S.smm 



16 


14 



1 1 

70 

10 

6 

SsMm 



SSram 



>> 00 


59 


iWi 
1 tU! 

1 • 1 

1 • 1 

. 72 

11 

19 

BsMm 

. 

. 

Ssmm 

. 


54 

1 

'"24 

30 

7' 

i Lu\ 

115 

1*1 

3:1:3:1 

. 93 
<.01 


« Based on results of Fa generation. 

Plus 2 magenta and 1 green, probably the result of accidental cross-pollination or self-pollination. 
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Table 3.— F\ 'progenies of backcrosses and iniercrosses between F 2 color types 
of crosses S28 (magenta X sun color) and 327 (magenta X green )—Continued 

F, rUOGENIErt OF CROSSES BETWEEN Fj PURPLES AND MAGENTAS FROM CROSS 328 





Genotypes baseil on Fs progeny 


N umber of plants 

CO 

.2 










. 




















1 

'c3 

U 


Group no 

Families 

Purple 

Magenta 

ea 

1 

Sun color 

Sun color 

Green 

Purple 

Masenta 

Sun color 

Green 

rS 

c. 

o 



—1 

No 











No 



12 

1 

SSMM 


s,sM ni 


_ 


2:1 



- . _ 

23 

All. 


1.3 

1 

SSMni 


ssMM 




0 

_ 


_ 

9 

All 

. 

14 

3 

SSMiii 

. 

.ssMni 




2(1 


12 


32 

3 1 

0 10 

I.*) 

7 

SsMiii 


ssMM 




107 

i7:i 



340 

1:1 

75 

10 

13 

SsM Ill 

1 

- . . 1 

ssMni 

1 




118 

m 

43 

38 

332 

3.3:1:1 

0 10 


Fi f’ROGENIES OF MAGENTA X GREEN ((’ROSS 327) 


17 

1 

11 

1 

s.sM M 

- - 

. 

ssmm 

1 

50 



50 

All. 


F, 1 

•ROGENIES OF Fi 

1 MAGENTA OF CROSS 327 ( 

’ROSSED WITH 

GREEN OF CROSS 327 

18 

4 ... . 

ssMin 



ssmm 


79 


70 

149 


0 47 


F, PROGENIES OF ¥i MAGENTAS OF CROSS 327 CROSSED WITH GREEN OF CROSS 327 


19 

J 

.ssMm 

.1. 


ssmm 


14 


11 

25 

1:1 

20 

.. J; ■ 

s.s M M 

I 

1 


.H.smm 


51 



51 

All. 


F, PROGENIES OF F. MAGENTAS OF CR(^SS 328 CROSSED WITH GREEN OF CROSS 327 


21 

i 


ssMni 




.ssmm 


104 


100 

204 

1.1 

22 

2 


ssM M 



. 

s.smm 


52 



52 

All. 


F, PRO(}ENIES OF (’ROSSES BETWEEN Fa MAGENTAS AND SUN COLORS OF (’ROSS 328 


23 

1 


ss M M 


■ 1 

SStnnii 

1 

13 





13 

All 


21 

1* 


ssMm 


SSmrii 


20 



32 


52| 

1-1 

0 10 

25 

5 


ssM M 


SsmmI 


106 


mi 



205 

1:1 

.64 

26 

9 

- - 

ssMin 


Ssmm| 

1 

- 

103 


98 

’5:i 

68 

322 


.01 


F, PROGEN I ES OF Fi SU N CO LOR OF C ROSS 328 CROSSE D WITH MAGENTA OF C ROSS 327 


27 4 . ssMM. Ssniin 



30 


I 


ini 



40 1:1 


0 01 


Fj PROGENIES OF CROSSES BETWEEN Fa MAGENTAS OF CROSS 328 


28 

1 








57 



57 

All 


29 

2 


ssMm 

ssMm 


— 



9 


n 

15 

3.1 

0.18 


Ft PROGENIES OF Fa SUN COLORS OF CROSS 328 CROSSED WITH GREEN OF CROSS 327 


30 

5 




Ssmm 


ssmm 



103 

no 

213 

1:1 

0.65 

31 

3 




SSmm 


ssmm 



lOf) 

106 

All. 











F, PROGENIES OF CROSSES BETWEEN F* SUN COLORS OF CROSS 328 






40 


40 

All. 



. 


46 

6 

52 

3:1 

0.03 


SSmm 

Ssmin 


Ssmni 

Ssmm 
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Table 4 — F\ progenies of croi^HCft involving F 2 greens and questionable eolor types 
in Fi from selfed F 2 green plants 

F, OF OUOSSKS BKTWKKN MAGENTA AND F 2 GREENS 


Group no. 


Female parent 

Male parent 


Number of plants 






Ques- 


Phenotype 

i'edigree 

no 

Pedigree 

no 

Phonotyi>e 

Ma¬ 

genta 

tion- 
able sun 
color 

Green 

/(Jroen 

328-4-1 -. . 

243-2-21.. 

Magenta 

15 



do ... ... 

328-4-2_ 

. do_ 

.do,-. . 

0 

. _ 

. . . 

. do _... 

328-4-4 . 

..do ... 

. do_ 

« 


- 

do 

). do . 

328-4-5 - 
[ 328-4-« 

do. 

. do- 

___(!(). 

2 



-- do. 

27 


_ 

.. do 

i 328-4-7 .... 

- do_ 

do. 

28 


. _ 

_do 

1 328-4-8 

-do 

..do. 

13 

_ . 

, . 

do . 

328-11-3 . 

. do . .. 

. (lo_ 

12 

. 



Fi OF (CROSSES BETWEEN MAGENTA AND Fj TYPES FROM F 2 SELFED GREENS 


2 . 


3.. 


[Questionable sun color . . 

328-4-1-1 

243-2-21 

Magenta.. 

25 



. .do . . . 

328-4-1-2 . 

. do . 

..do . . 

30 


_ 

Green . 

Questionable sun color. 

328-4-1-3 - 
328-4-1-4... 

..do_ 

...do. 

do 

21 



. do . 

13 


., - 

. -do .. 

328-4-1-6.. 

.. do.. 

do .. 

18 



Green. 

328-4-1-8 . 

...do .. 

.do. . 

12 



Questionable »un color.. . . 

328-4-1-9.- 

. do . 

do. 

15 

_ 


...do .. 

328-4-1-10 . 

..do 

do 

14 

... 


Green _ . . .. 

328-4-4-1 

. do 

. (io. 

8 



- .do . 

328-4-4-2 . 

. do . 

...do.... 

14 


_ 

Questionable sun color.. 

328-4-4-4. 

...do_ 

. do. 

IS 

.... 


. do. 

328-4-4-5.. 

..do 

do 

17 

. 


-do. 

328-4-4-6 

. do... . 

do. . . 

6 

. ... 

.. 

.do. ... 

328-4-4-7 . 

. do 

, do 

17 



. do . 

328.4-4-8... 

. do 

. do 

18 

_ 


. do ... 

328-4-4-9. 

- do 

. do 

17 



Green.. . 

328-4-4-10 , 

. do 

. do . .. 

15 



do . ... 

328-4-5-1. . 

.. do .. . 

do .. 

21 



Questionable sun eolor 

328-4-5-2 . 

.do .. 

. do 

23 

.. 

_ 

Sun color. . . 

328-4-6-2 . 

do - 

do . .. 

20 



.do ... 

328-4-7-1 . 

. do 

do 

15 



-do .... 

328-4-7-2 

do 

do 

3 



. -do ... 

328-4-7-3 

do 

. do . 

14 



Green . _ ..... 

328-4-H-l 

do 

do 

13 



do 

328-4-8-12 

■ do;. 

rlo 

11 



Sun color 

328-4-8-3 

do 

do . . 

7 



- liO_ 

328-4-8-4 

, do 

. do 

3 



do .... 

1 32H-4-S-f> 

do 

. do 

8 



iQiiost lonable ^un (!olor _ _ 

328-4-24-15 

.do ... 

. do . 

13 



F, OF ('ROSSES BETWEEN F 2 

GREENS FROM CROSS 328 

[Green. ... 

328-4-5 

328-4-8 

Green. ... 


8 


I do .. ...... 

328-4-5 

328-4-7 

do_ 




1 - .do _ _ ... 

328-4-5 . . 

328-4-6 

. do. ... 


1 


1_do 

32H-4-6_ 

328-4-8.. . 

-- do . .. 





F, OF CROSSES BETWEEN F 2 (JREENS OF CROSS 328 AND GREEN OF CROSS 327 



(Green . . _ 

328-4-1. . 

243-2-5 . . 

Green . 



4... 

L...do.. 

328-4-2_ 

243-2-5., . 

..do... 




(_do... . .. 

328-4-3 .... 

243-2-5. . 

.-do_ 

. ; 

. 


24 

22 

24 


Fi OF CROSSES BETWEEN Fj GREENS OF CROSS 327 AND PARENTAL GREEN 


/Green. _ 
\ - .do. 



327-2-L. 

243-2-5_ 

Green. 



23 


327-2-2... 

243-2-5_! 

...do. 



23 
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It is noteworthy that in every cross the expected color types were 
realized, and in tlic majority of cases the fit of observed to calculated 
frequencies of the involved color types was very good. 

The deviations in group 2 of table 3 from the calculated 
ratio is large (P=< 0 . 01 ), and practically precludes the possibility 
of the deviations being due to errors of random sampling. The 
deviations are greatest in the siui-color and green classes, there being 
a marked deficiency in the sun color and an excess in the green. 
An examination of the detailed records shows that more than 50 of 
the i)lants listed later as green were re(‘orded originally as questionable 
sun (*i)lor and were finally placed in the green class after the results 
of test (crosses with these doubtful plants were known. In this con¬ 
nection it should also be stated that approximately half of the indi¬ 
viduals in the larger families were classified on the basis of seedling 
plants, which may also account for a portion of the error. If, how¬ 
ever, the sun-color and ^reen clas.ses are cojnbined, 7^, calculated on 
the basis of a 1 : 1:2 ratio, becomes approximately 0.40. This good 
fit supports the idea that in this case the error was largely one con¬ 
cerned with classification. 

In the case of groups 11 and 20, however, there was a deficiency in 
both the sun (‘.olor and green classes. When the seedling cultures 
were grown in the greenhouse during the summer it was noticed that 
the purple and magenta plants were the most vigorous when all four 
types appeared in the same family. It is therefore possible that these 
smaller shaded plants were more subject to damping off and therefore 
to proportionately greater losses than the more vigorous purple or 
magenta plants. There may also have been some differential via¬ 
bility of the embryos. 

In order to determine whether the F 2 plants classified as green WTre 
really green or light sun color as suggested by the F 3 data, they were 
crossed with magenta. If a mistake in classification had been made 
and the plants wen^ really homozygous or heterozygous for the sun- 
color factor, the Fj of a cross with magenta should be purple or 
approximately 50 percent purple, depending upon the genetic 
constitution of the sun-color plant. If it was green the Fi should be 
uniformly magenta. The data in table 4, group 1 , indicate that the 
eight F 2 plants tested were not sun color, since none of the back 
crosses contained any purple plants. 

It will be recalled in the discussion of the Fy results from selfed F 2 
greens, that in addition to the expected green ty})e some F 3 plants 
were sufficiently pigmented to apparently warrant being classified 
as sun color, others were called questionable sun color, and still others 
green. In order to check on the correctness of the classification, 
plants of all three types were crossed with the parental magenta. 

The Fi progeny results are given in table 4, group 2 . None of the 
sun-color or questionable sun-color plants produced any purple 
plants in the Fi and are therefore assumed not to be sun color. The 
pigmentation present was probably of a physiological nature due to 
the unfavorable growth conditions. These data corroborate the F 4 
results obtained from the selfed F 3 plants, discussed in a previous 
section, which showed that none of the F 3 plants from F 2 greens 
produced sun color, magenta, or purple in the F 4 . 
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The V 2 plants were very poor producers of seed, and in all 

crosses where they were used as pistillate parents the number of 
progeny is accordingly small. 

lu)ur crosses were made between F 2 greens, and the Fi progeny were 
either green or of the questionable sun-color type. Tests with 
similar questionable plants have shown (group 2 in table 4) that they 
were not genetically sun color. 

Three of the F 2 green plants from cross 328 were back crossed to 
the 243-2-5 green, and all the 70 progeny were green, as shown in 
table 4, group 4. 

Two green F 2 plants from the 327 cross were also crossed with the 
parental green and })roduced F 2 progenies of 46 green plants (table 4, 
group 5). 

These results corroborate those of the F 3 and F 4 and furnish further 
proof of the correctness of the postulated genetic interrelations of the 
described color types.^ 

DISCUSSION 

In attempting to interpret the results of previous work on tl)e 
inheritance of cabbage color, in terms of the present report, one is 
confronted with the task of first solving the problem of color nomen¬ 
clature. The absence of a standardized nomenclature makes it 
impossible to determine whether such terms as ^^red^’, ‘^ wine red y, 
or 'Mark red violet’^ refer to the purple or magenta, type as herein 
described. Pease placed “red^^ cabbage and ^4)hiey kohlrabi under 
the common term which indicates their synonomy in 

Europe. It is also probable that sun color was not separated from 
pure green. 

The clear-cut 3 :1 segregations of red and green in the F 2 generation 
of crosses between red (purple) and green of Sutton, Pease, and All- 
gayer are probably best explained by assuming that the cross was 
made between purple and sun color, the classification being made on 
the basis of the color of the blade and neglecting the colored midrib 
of the sun-color type. It is also possible that the counts may have 
been made before the sun color developed sufliciently to become 
noticeable. Allgayer's description, however, agrees well with the 
writers^ observations on the grades of color in an F 2 of a, magenta X 
green cross, although it is possible that a summer record may reveal 
similar grades in the F 2 progeny of a sun color X purple cross. 

Magenta crossed with green would also give a 3:1 segregation of 
colored to green. If the cross were made between purple and pure 
green it would be necessary to group purple and magenta together in 
the red class, and sun color and green in the green class to get a 3:1 
ratio in the F 2 generation. It hardly seems ])ossible that magenta 
should fail to be distinguished from purple, if present. 

If it is assumed that Kristofferson's light-red-vein type is identical 
with the writers^ sun color, and that the “dark red violet throughout 
is the same as the writers' purple, then the results of his crosses of 

«In a personal letter dated July 20, 1931, J C. Miller, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La., 
gives some results of a cross between an annual-seeding magenta from the junior author’s cultures and an 
inbred lino of the Jersey Wakefield.variety which conforms to the sun-color type herein described. The Fi 
plants were all purple and the Fs contained approximately 9 purple: 3 magenta: 3 sun red : 1 green. Fa data 
are not yet available. Miller found that the best time to detect the difference between sun red and green 
was during the months of December and January. His results corroborate those reported in the present 
paper. 
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li^ht-red vein with green, wnth light-red vein and with dark-red 
violet throughout, agree with those in the present study. 

If the green kale was really pure green, the results of the cross 
between it and dark-red violet cabbage do not agree with the writers’ 
residts from a purple X green cross. Kristofferson reports the F 2 as 
composed of approximately ‘^3 dark rod violet leaved plants to 1 
green leaved plant.” The veins of the green F 2 plants from the cross 
of dark-red violet X green kale were reported as being green. The 
same green kale crossed with light-red-veined cabbage produced an 
Fj genenition comprised of approximately 9 dark-red violet:3 light 
red :4 green vein, so it apparently brought in genetic factors not 
concerned in Kristofferson’s above-mentioned results. 

It is to be expected that other modifying factors or allelomorphs 
will l)e discovered as the above-described color types of Brassica 
oleruceay mr. capltata are used in crosses with other varieties of this 
species or with otlu^r strains of this botanical variety. 

SUMMARY 

This piiper reports the results of inheritance studies with purple, 
magenta, sun color, and green plant colors of (iabbage, Brassica 
ohracea, var. capitata. 

Data are j)resenl ed on crosses between magenta with green and sun 
color, bac.k crosses of the Fi and F 2 color types with the double 
recessive green, behavior of F 2 color types in the F 3 and F 4 generations, 
and progenies of intercrosses between F 2 color types. 

Tlie results are interpreted as supporting the following genetic 
fonmihis for th(‘. respective color phenotypes used in this study: 

SM ““ iiurple sM - magenta 

Sin — sun color sm green 

The existence of all jiossible genotypes of these phenotypes has 
been demonstrated in the course of this work. 
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THE COMPOSITION OF FEEDSTUFFS IN RELATION TO 
NUTRITIONAL ANEMIA IN CATTLE ‘ 

By W. M. Nkal, associate in animal riutniion, and R. B. Becker, specialist in 
dairy husbandry, Florida Agricultural Experiment Station ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

C^attle suffer from a nutritional anemia, locally called ‘^salt sick/' 
on certain definite areas of the coastal plains. Affected animals re¬ 
cover when moved to certain other ranges but become salt sick again 
within a few months if returned to the original range. Cattle are 
iuovchI from range to range in this manner to enable the owners to 
utilize the pastures and to keep their (‘attle healthy. 

In cooperative work with owners of affected cattle (7)^\ this nutri¬ 
tional anemia was corre(‘ted by feeding supplements of iron, or of 
iron and <‘opper, witliout other changes in feeding or management, 
tJius enabling owners to make maximum use of affected lands without 
shifting their cattle. 

It was noted from a field survey (7) that the aff'ected ranges con¬ 
sisted of white and gray sands, cumulose muck lands, and shallow 
residual soils overlying marl. Healthy ranges were on red and yellow 
sands, (‘lays, shallow sands underlaid with (day, and soils subject to 
overflow' from clay lands. 

Forage and grain samples were collected at the time of the (*oopera- 
tive work and lield survey in order to determine cjuaiititative differ¬ 
ences in the comjxisition of such samples from the various areas. 
Analyses of the feedstuff’s are reported in this paper. 

LITERATURE REVIEW 

A deficiency of iron has been found in the natural rations of live¬ 
stock in several parts of the world. Aston (S, 4) demonstrated this 
deficiency to be the cause of the condition known as “bush sickness," 
or “skinnies" in sheep and cattle in parts of the counties of Rotorua, 
Matamata, and Tauranga in the North Island, New Zealand. Orr 
(^0) and Gunn {12) have shown that “pining" among the sheep in 
the Cheviot Hills in the south of Scotland, and “nakuruitis" in the 
Nakura district of Kenya Colony are both associated with this 
deficiency. Dickinson (Jl) has verified Aston's prediction that 
“coasty disease" on King Island, Tasmania, is of the same etiology. 
The (condition found in Florida (7, 17, 19) is complicated in certain 
areas by a concurrent deficien('>y of copper. 

Aston and his associates (5, 6), ami Askew and Riggs [1) made 
comparative analyses of forages from affected and healthy areas in 
New Zealand and found definite differences in composition of the 
crops from the two areas, which will be discussed later in relation to 
the data presented. 

\ tor publication Jau. 26,1»33; issued Aui;ust 1933. 

^ 1 he assistance of J. H. Greennian and William T. Dunn with parts of the analytical work herein pre¬ 
sented is ackiiowledRed. 
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The evidence of iron deficiency in other areas consists of soil analy¬ 
ses from the healthy and affected areas, and the prevention and 
correction of the condition in sheep and cattle by administration of 
iron coinponnds. 

METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 

As soon as salt sick in cattle had been demonstrated to be a nutri¬ 
tional anemia caused by a lack of iron, or of iron and copper (7, /7), 
the collection of a series of feed samples from healthy and affected 
areas was instituted. Designation of such areas was made according 
1.0 statements of cattle owners based on their exi)erience, and upon 
direct observations of cattle on these areas. In some few places, the 
deticiency was so extreme that the landholders had abandoned any 
further attem})t to handle cattle. In many other places, few at¬ 
tempts were made to raise young stock. 

Wire grass {Aristida species, mostly A. dr Ida) was selected as the 
forage to indicate whetlier or not the degree of deficiency on the 
various ranges, and the relation of stage of growth and season of the 
year to the incidence of the condition, could be measured analytically. 
This particular grass was selected because of its predominance on the 
majority of the range areas. Other forages were collected incidental 
to the investigation. 

Samples gathered to show the effect of stage of growth were always 
taken from unfertilized land and on sites not subject to overflow 
during the rainy season. Successive samples were taken from iden¬ 
tical areas. Wheneve^r possible, adjacent samples were taken on 
burned and unburned range. This was done because of the practi(‘e 
of ‘^burning the woods” (5), by turpentine operators to protect their 
cups from uncontrolled or accidental burning, and by cattlemen to 
provide succulent new growth in the late winter and early s})ring 
resulting from burning off the ^‘rough,” Wire grass was gathered by 
pulling the individual blades. Only living grass was taken, repre¬ 
sentative of the growth on the land. 

Corn was selected to represent the grains, as it is the only grain 
grown extensively in Florida. Velvctbean samples were secured 
whenever i)ossible. This latter crop generally is harvested by pastur¬ 
ing in the fall and winter, when the grasses are short or old. Some 
cattlemen believe that it aids in a natural recovery from nutritional 
anemia. This belief may be due to the fact that the vclvetbeans 
usually are grown on the more fertile or fertilized lands, thus having a 
higher content of the mineral elements. 

Particular care was exercised to avoid soil (H)ntamination, as only 
a small amount of eJay soil adhering to the plants would lead to a 
large error in an iron analysis. This error is greatest in the case of 
low-growing forages such as Icspedeza, and ensiled crops where 
handling in the field is unavoidable. After drying, the samples were 
ground in a clean Wiley mill. Any iron contamination from this 
source should be nearly uniform for all samples.^ 

Analyses made included calcium, magnesium, and phosphorus by 
the method of Morris, Nelson, and Palmer {16)y iron by a modification 
of the method of Kennedy {15)j and proximate analyses of some of 
the crops more or less peculiar to Florida by the methods of the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chemists 


* See footnote on opposite page. 
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RESULTS 


Ciradatioii was observed as to the quality of the various ranges. 
On some it is impossible to maintain cattle; on others the condition 
of salt sick never occurs, while on the marginal areas cattle do not 
develop salt sick, nor do affected cattle placed on them make recovery. 
Forage samples from marginal ranges have been omitted from this 
study. 

Wire grass is the principal forage on the open ranges other than the 
muck lands of this region. It makes some growth during the entire 
year, but the proportion of older growth and dead grass increases 
progressively. During the winter this is sufTicient to interfere with 
easy grazing, and hence parts of the range arc burned over periodi¬ 
cally. Wire grass, being a bunch grass, withstands this burning 
and immediately puts out a succulent new growth. 

The conijiarison of the mineral content of sanqdes of wire grass 
from both healthy and affected areas that have been burned over, 
or left rough, is presented in table 1, together with a comparison 
with other feed crops. 

The wire-grass samples from the healthy range areas show a uni¬ 
formly higher content of all the minerals determined than do those 
from the aff’ec'ted areas, in general amounting to approximately 20 
percent. The difference between burned and unburned areas is 
greatest in tin* early spring and almost disappears by July. The 
seasonal trend on both burned and unburned areas is toward a 
decreased mineral content, a late sample from a healthy area possibly 
showing a lower mineral content than does an early sample from an 
affected area. 

Other forages produced on affected lands had a greater percentage 
of all the mineral elements except iron than did the wire grass. The 
legumes were very much higher in calcium and phosphorus. The 
significantly higher ])erccntages of iron in lespedeza and in soybean- 
silagf' samples may be attributed in part to soil contamination. The 
lespcnleza was of a low decumbent growth. Slight soil contamination 
was visible in the silage samples. Differemu^s due to soil contamina¬ 
tion would tend to magnify themselves between healthy and affected 
soils because of the higher iron content of the healthy soils associated 
with the increase in the clay fraction. 

* Since Lius niaimscnpt was prepared, the following analyses have boon iiiailo to doternilne the extent of 
iron coutanunat ion from the Wiley null. There is some increase in the iron content due to grinding in the 
Wiley mill The dillerences between areas reported, considering that averages of a number of samples have 
been given, remain significant. 


Ooscriptioii of sample 


W ire grass 
Sample A 
Sample Jl.., 
Sample C._. 
Sample D... 
Sample K... 
Average 
Velvetbean seed. 
Velvetbean pods. 
Corn, grain. 


Iron oonlont of sample 


Before 

grinding 

After 

grinding 

Percent 

Percent 

0,0194 

0.0222 

. 0213 

.0197 

.0199 

.0288 

.0174 

.0200 

.0213 

.0230 

.0190 

.0228 

. 0105 

.0140 

.0084 

.0161 

.0083 

.0172 
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Table 1. —Mineral content of the dry fnatler of various feedstuffs in relation to 
nutritional anemia in cattle 

FOUAGES 



Samples from healthy areas 

Samples from sall-sick areas 

Feecistufl and month cut 

Sam¬ 

ples 

(^a 

Mg 

P 

Fe 

Sam¬ 

ples 

Ca 

Mg 

P 

Fe 


A'ttw- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Nu m- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Wire prass (hurned area) 

bn 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

ber 

ctnt 

cent 

cent 

cent 

March _ -- - -- - 

a 

0.230 

0 178 

0 270 

0 02.50 

7 

0 1.53 

0 132 

0 , 221 

0 0191 

Apiil- 

r» 

221 

107 

231 

0233 

7 

177 

151 

208 

0184 

May -- 

f> 

IHI 

122 

109 

0240 

7 

140 

100 

144 

0194 

June - * 

(i 

107 

no 

. 122 

0207 

7 

129 

090 

117 

.0172 

July. 

() 

142 

09.5 

100 

0172 

7 

.117 

078 

. 100 

0143 

Tot)il or average 

;h) 

. 188 

134 

181 

0222 

35 

143 

no 

159 

0177 

Wire grass (uuhurned area) • 

March__ .- 











2 

202 

090 

. 209 

0190 

2 

. 1.53 

117 

108 

0165 

April.- - -- 

2 

193 

. U)7 

108 

0217 

2 

107 

148 

164 

. 0182 

May. 

2 

190 

108 

171 

. 0209 

2 

114 

080 

. 102 

01.55 

June - 

2 

2 (M) 

077 

125 

0177 

2 ! 

. 107 

080 

102 

.0218 

July_ 

2 

2 o;i 

080 

.118 

0104 


107 

074 

.090 

0120 

Total or average. _ 1 

10 

210 

095 

1.58 

0193 

10 

.127 

. 102 

114 

0108 

Alfalfa hay, no. 11 .- . - .. 

9 

1 173 

104 

, 2.51 

0214 






Beggar weed. . 

2 

1 1.58 

272 

.293 

0181 , 

_ . . 

_ , 

_ 



t’orn silage.. _ - ... 




1 


9 

274 

. 179 

291 

0191 

Lespedexa... .. .. . 

0 

1 080 

227 

. 240 

0017 

2 

1 114 

479 

280 

0165 

Natal grass. 

1 

.508 

247 

3:10 

. 0385 

2 

.489 

313 

310 

. 0130 

Soybeans . ... 

15 

1 083 

:io.5 

4(M> 

0255 





_ 

Soybean .silage .. 

23 

1.178 

309 

400 

0402 

-- 


— 


- - 


GRAINS AND BY-PRODUCTS 


Oorumeal_ . .. 

0 

0 016 

0 122 

0. 291 

0 0128 

9 

0.011 

0.120 

|0 332 

0.0094 

Veivetbean seed.. 1 

6 

.160 

.184 

451 

0110 

3 

138 

.180 

421 1 

0102 

Veivetbean feed meal-, , — ..i 

6 

.291 

20.5 

335 

0113 

3 

243 

20(» 

322 

.0113 

Cottonseed meal, 36 percent protein. . 1 

2 

.235 1 

.975 

. 362 1 

0196 

--- 





(vottouseed meal, 43 i^ercent protein. 

3 

251 i 

l.UOl 

..375 

0134 





. 


> Purchasoil on the Kansas City market in 1929,1930, and 1931. 


Oorn meal (from shelled grain) showed a higher iron content from 
the healthy areas, while no difference was evident between the 
veivetbean samples analyzed. Cottonseed meal milled in Alabama 
and Georgia from seed grown on red clay soils had a higher iron 
content than did either the corn or velvetbeans. The 30 percent 
protein grade of meal with its higher proportion of hulls had a higher 
iron content than had the 43 percent meal. Cottonseed meal is 
considered one of the curative feeds. Proximate analyses of some 
of the above samples are presented in table 2. 

The higher crude-protein content of the wire grass from burned 
ranges, and the remarkably constant percentage of crude fiber regard¬ 
less of stage of growth of this plant arc particularly significant. It 
would seem to be a desirable forage in the earlier stages of gj*owth, 
as has boon proven by experience. The carbohydrate content would 
seem to be adequate at any season. 

The lespedeza samples were collected during the bloom stage, when 
the growth was desirable for pasturage. The soybean silage was made 
from soybeans in an earlier stage of growth than those reported 
elsewhere (18). The protein content of the velvetbeans was nigher 
than in those summarized by Henry and Morrison {14)» 
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Table 2.~ Proximate analyses of some of the feedstuffs listed in table 1 


On moisture-free basis 


Feedstuff mid month cut 

Samples 

Moist ure 

Ash 

Crude 

protein 

Crude 

fiber 

Nitrogen- 
free ex¬ 
tract ! 

Ether ex¬ 
tract 

Wire j?rass (burned area) 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

March.-. 

7 

. _ 

6 08 

10 70 

34.01 

48.79 1 

1.41 

April.- - --- - -- 

May.-. 

7 


5 24 

9 20 ! 

34 40 

49 70 

1.34 

7 


3.92 

0 52 

35 03 

52.98 

1.56 


7 


3 12 

4.40 

30 21 

54.69 

1.52 


7 


3 23 

3 00 

30 90 

54 03 

1.64 

Wire grass (unburned area). 







1.80 

March_ _ - - - 

3 


3 00 

4 20 

33 35 

56 99 

^pfil_ _ 

‘A 


3 50 

4 04 

34 72 

55.41 

1.07 

May*— . .- 

3 


3 25 

4 49 

35 00 

55 59 

1.07 

June.. 

3 

__ 

2 04 

3 90 

30 83 

55.07 

1.50 

July ... 

3 


2 81 

3. 73 

37.40 

54 53 

1 53 

Beggarweed-.. 

2 

8 98 

4.89 

15.78 

36.88 

40 

2 23 

Ivespede/a..-.. 

7 

0 Of) 

5 80 

14 93 

26. 33 

.50. 71 

2.17 

iSoybeans, green.. 

15 

74 91 

9 34 

12 00 

36. 32 

39 74 

2 55 

Soybean silage_ - . 

‘Zi 

7.5 43 

10 70 

9 04 

40 51 

30 54 

3 20 

Volvetbean seed . - . 

9 

11 «K 

3 25 

27 07 

7 29 

50 04 

5 10 

rcIv'ollKian feed meal -. 

9 

JJ 35 

3 00 

20 95 

13. 79 

57 30 

4 'M) 


DISCUSSION 

DifTercnoes in mineral contents of wire grass from burned and 
unbnrned an‘as were greater than those observed by Hart, Guilbert, 
and Goss {IS) in alfilarai and wild oats. Grazing animals preferred 
the forage on the burned range, as Camp {8) also has pointed out. 
The analyses herein presented explain to some extent why cattle 
should make better growth and be more thrifty on such ranges. 
However, this report makes no attempt to evaluate the practice of 
burning the range, either for a single season or over a number of 
years. 

The new grass on a burned area was of a more recent growth and had 
a higher mineral and protein content than had grass taken from 
adjacent unbnrned areas. This differences incident to stage of growth 
and season of the year, has been observed with other pasture plants 
(/, f), lOy 18y 20, 21). Most of the sam])les included in these reports 
represent tlu^ new growth after (‘-lipping, whereas the Florida samples 
represent the entire accumulation of growth ])efore the time of 
sampling, exc(',pt as reduciHl by incidental grazing. The results 
reported are therefon* more nearly due to stage*, of growth than to the 
season of the year. 

The fact that the poverty of iron, rather than any of the other 
minerals that parallel it, was the factor limiting the nutritive value of 
the wire grass, was proven in cooperative feeding trials with cattle on 
affected ranges (7, 19). A supplement of bonemeal, without any 
(hange in feeding practice, did not lead to improvement in condition 
of salt-sick cattle on affected wire-grass ranges, while the adminis¬ 
tration of an iron-and-copper supplement was effective. The use of 
other forages grown on affected soils, with their higher content of the 
mineral elements other than iron, did not alleviate the condition. 

Whether or not animals can utilize the iron contained in soil con¬ 
tamination (of the forages) is unknown. If they can, then the 
difference between the iron intake of cattle on the two types of range 
would be greater than is indicated bj^ analyses of the feedstuffs. 
Askew an<i Riggs (1) have offered this explanation to account for 
finding an iron content of 0.008 percent from bush-sick range forage, 
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rtiid of 0.009 and 0.011 percent from healthy range forages at Glen- 
hope, New Zealand. These percentages are lower than those pre¬ 
sented herein. However, all New Zealand analyses were discarded 
if there were any indications, whatever, of soil contamination. They 
represent season averages. 

Aston {Sy 4) ^ftve the iron percentages on plant ash from healthy 
and airected areas. The differences observed were verified in a later 
r(‘port (5) which included the percentage of iron in the dry matter. 
Red (‘lover, white clover, and crowfoot grass had an iron content in 
the dry matter of 0.0077, 0.0084, and 0.0098 ])ercent, respectively, 
when grown on bush-sick soils, and 0.0147, 0.0119, and 0.0119 per¬ 
cent Tv.spectively, when grown on healthy soils. Samples from mar¬ 
ginal areas had an iron content between these valiu^-s. 

Godden and Griinmett (11) found differences in the amount of iron 
in the dry mat ter of oats and mustard grown in pot cultures, using 
soils from pining and bush-sick lands, in comparison with healthy 
soils. 

The differences observed between the forages of healthy and 
affected areas in the various parts of the world are comparable, even 
though the absolute concentrations vary. This jnay be due to difler- 
ences in methods of analysis. All the eviden(‘e reported supports the 
results secured by the feeding of supplements to the livestock in the 
regions under consideration. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The percentage of cal(‘inm, jnagnesium, phosphorus, and iron tend 
to decrease with advancing stage of growth in wire grass, this tendency 
being more marked on the burned than on the uiiburned jange areas 
in Florida. A similar trend is noted in the crude protein content of 
this grass. These difFei’cnces are associated with stage of growth, and 
practically disappear by midsummer. 

Wire grass grown on salt-sick range areas contained less iron, cal¬ 
cium, magnesium, and phosphorus than did that from areas where 
cattle are not affected with this nutritional anemia. Other forages 
and grains analyzed also followed this trend. 

These differences support the results obtained by use of iron-con¬ 
taining supplements, with livestock on ranges where the (‘ondition 
called salt sick occurs, and are in harmony with investigations in 
other known iron-deficient regions. 
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THE FLIGHT RANGE OF THE HONEYBEE ‘ 

By John K. Ecklht ^ 

Formorl> aHsonate aptcuHunstf Burtau of Entomology^ Vruled States Department of 

Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION AND REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

The (‘conoinic valiio of the honeybee depends, for the most part, 
upon its ability to pollinate flowers and to produce a surplus of honey 
and beeswax. In seleetin^ a proper location for an apiary, therefore, 
one must consider not only the flora, climate, topography, and the 
nature of the soil, but also the distances bees must fly in quest of food. 
With respect to the last factor, a review of the available literature has 
failed to reveal much pertinent information. 

As earl> as 1844 Huish (.5, p. 419 4^dV reviewed the writings of 
lluher and others and gave an account of his own experiences in con¬ 
trast to the opinions then current concerning the distances bees fly 
in search of nectar and pollen. He stated that some of his bees flew 
.‘1 miles to hills richly covered with heath and that he knew of an 
instance in which bees flew at least 4 miles over water to gather nectar 
on an island Other investigators of that period were of varying 
opinions on this question, giving distances of from 1 to 4 miles, accord¬ 
ing to Huish. It is apparent from his writings, however, that the dis¬ 
tances given were merely estimated and thus subject to considerable 
error. 

Waite {11) in 1898 advised that it was necessary to have sufficient 
bees at least within 2 or 3 miles of an orchard to effect the proper 
pollination of pomaceous fruits. Hutson (7) found under New Jersey 
conditions that for best results colonies should be scattered within an 
orchard at the rate of approximately one colony to the acre. 

Miller (<V, p. 14^), in Illinois, considered that if the distance was 
greater than 2 miles the quantity of honey would be reduced. Hutch¬ 
inson (6*), in Michigan, thought that bees would range for 2.5 miles in 
all directions from a given apiary, while Dadant (5, p, 65) wrote that 
as a general rule bees (near Hamilton, 111.) made their harvest of honey 
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within a radius of 2 krn (1.25 miles). Dadant also stated that he 
believed bees would fly much farther in following a small valley, or 
when working on flowers along a road, than in passing above a forest 
or a hill. Buttel-Reepen {2, p, 162) found that bees would orient 
themselves within a circle of 3 to 4 krn (1.80 to 2.48 miles), and where 
nectar was available at a greater distance from the a])iary, with no 
other source intciwening, they would lly 5, 0, and even 7 km (3.11 to 
4.35 miles), and under exceptional conditions 12 km (7.46 miles). 

One of the most concrete reports reviewed by the writer on the flight 
range of the honeybee was that of (lowland 09, p. 5Ii). Gowland 
found that the seed yield of fields of sweetclover located beside an 
apiary was much heavier than that of any other field except one three 
eighths of a mile away. A field 4.5 miles from the apiary had a very 
light yield of seed. In the same report he states: * * the bees 

seemed to conccnti'ate their efforts on certain fields rather than to 
take the fields in order according to distance from their hive.Gow¬ 
land thought that this might be one reason why the yield of seed did 
not decrease directly with an increase in distance. 

A considerable difTerence is also found in laws intended to regulate 
the location of apiaries. A New Zealand law (f), for example, 
requires that beekeepers keep their colonies at least 5 miles froni the 
fruit-drying centers, while a Utah law (4) makes it unlawful for migra¬ 
tory beekeepers to locate their apiaries within 2 miles of an estab¬ 
lished apiary. The same Utah law also requires that all hospital 
yards (for the treatment of diseased colonies) be located at least 2 
miles from other apiaries. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the differences in opinion as to the 
effective flight range of the honeybees may be due to a certain extent 
to the effect of the locations on the distances the bees had to fly, or 
they may have been due to a lack of careful observation or to a com¬ 
bination of the two factors. The experiences of such able beekeepers 
as Miller, Dadant, Hutchinson, and many others have led them to 
believe that the flight range of the honeybee varies somewhat accord¬ 
ing to the physical factors of different locations. 

The present paper reports the results of experiments conducted in 
Wyoming and Colorado on the flight range of honeybees and their 
distribution within a nectar-producing area. The experiments were 
conducted during the summers of 1927, 1928, 1929, and 1930 and may 
be divided into three phases. The first observations were made on 
the flight of bees from colonies located on a prairie during a dearth of 
nectar when an artificial source of food was provided. In the second 
series observations were made on colonies located on a stretch of bad¬ 
lands lying between two irrigated districts supporting good growths 
of alfalfa and sweetclover, and in the third, experiments were con¬ 
ducted with apiaries located within sweetclover territory. 

FLIGHT OF HONEYBEES TO AN ARTIFICIAL SOURCE OF FOOD 

The first attempt to determine the flight ran^e of the honeybee was 
made on a wide stretch of prairie west of Laramie, Wyo. The location 
seemed an excellent one in which to determine the distances bees 
would fly to an artificial source of food when no important natural 
source was available. 
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The Bi^ Hollow, essentially a wind-blown formation about 9 miles 
lonp: by 3 miles wide and so called because its floor lies between 100 
and 150 feet below the level of the surrounding country, contains 
several fresh-water and alkaline lakes and several ridges (fig. 1). The 
floor of the formation, which is fairly level to rolling with the excep¬ 
tion of the ridges, is covered with grasses, small clumps of cacti, and 
other vegetation kept short by a lack of moisture and is devoted 
largely to the grazing of range animals. At the time of the experi¬ 
ment there were no trees or even sagebrush to break the landscape. 
Only five widely scattered, abandoned lioinesteads were located in 
the hollow, and but a small portion of the entire area was under fence. 



Figt'ke 1 —n’he Big TTollow, vs est of I>araniie, Wj o , m here 1 ho first nttempts woro made to detorminc the 

fljghl range of the Iioneybee 


Numerous wild flowers were present during the period of the experi¬ 
ment, but they were of little importance except for furnishing pollen. 
Certain inembers of the genus Astragalm which covered small areas 
in the vicinity of the lakes were visited by the bees for pollen and 
possibly a little nectar. Near the west end of The Big Hollow 3 acres 
had been planted to yellow swectclover several years before, but at 
the time of the experiment the swectclover covered only about three 
fourths of an acre. This field came into bloom near the close of the 
observations. Other than this one field of sweetclover, the nearest 
nec.tar-producing plants, dandelion and sweetclover, were at least 3 
miles from the center of The Big Hollow. 

EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 

On June 1, 1927, twenty 1-story colonies of Italian bees of approxi¬ 
mately equal strength were moved into The Big Hollow and dis¬ 
tributed at 10 stations which extended in a straight line for 6.5 iniles 
(fig- 1). In the western portion of The Big Hollow the fi^rst station, 
A-0, was located. From this point the line of the stations extended 
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northeasterly jiway from the direction of the prevailing winds with 
the colonies faced toward station A-0. A small shack and a few 
outbuildings at station A-O were used as temporary headquarters. 

Two feeders (fig. 2) were placed in the open at station A-0 and were 
kept filled with n sirup made of 20 pounds of granulated sugar and 5 
pounds of sweetclover honey dissolved in 75 pounds of water. This 
solution was colored light red with a vegetable dye found to be non- 
injurious and nonrepellent to the honeybee. 

In order to determine from what stations the bees came or to what 
stations they returned after their visits to the feeders, the majority of 

ees in one colony at each sta¬ 
tion and most of the bees that 
came to the feeders were 
marked with distinctive col¬ 
ors. The various colors were 
appli<>d to the bees at the sta¬ 
tions in the form of a fine spray 
as they crawled up the sides of 
a box into which they had 
been shaken. The coloring 
materials consisted of sus])en- 
sions of paint pigments in 
shellac and ethyl alcohol, I 
part shellac and 1 part pig¬ 
ment, by weiglit, to 4 parts 
of alcohol. Thus the bees in 
one colony at station B-().5 * 
were marked with burnt um¬ 
ber, those at station C-1.5 
witli Indian red, etc. Most 
of the bees that visited the 
feeders were marked individ¬ 
ually with vermilion. 

Although spraying the bees 
with the alcohol-shellac mix¬ 
ture apparently had no lasting 
harmful efi’ect upon them, it 
did not prove a success, as 
but small quantities of the 
pigments adhered to their 
bodies. Some of the bees 
were well marked, but they 
were too few to be of much 
use in determining the flight from any one station or in finding the 
marked bees in the field. Several hundred bees in each colony were 
later marked individually, and the pigments adhered to them for 
many days. 

In order to determine whether the bees had procured an appreciable 
quantity of sirup or any other food, whenever the weather conditions 
permitted each colony was weighed before flight started in the morning 
and again after flight had stopped for the day. 

Records were kept of the general climatic conditions during the 
period of the experiment. 

The numbers after the station letters refer to the distance in miles each station was located from the 
feeders. 
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At each station pollen was collected from returning bees at various 
intervals for later determination. 

In many instances when bees were discovered on plants in the 
field, they were marked in order that they could be identified later at 
their hives. When bees so marked in the field were found in their 
hives, the distance between the hive and the area in which they were 
marked was re(‘orded. 

The hives at each station were searciied, generally near the close of 
each day, for iiees marked in the field or at the feeders to determine 
if any sirup was being carri(‘d. 

RKSUr.TS 

The bees at station A-0 flew to the feeders wdthin a few hours after 
they had been set out and obtained a significant quantity of sirup 
during the period of the experiment. The bees at station B-0.5 were 
at the feeders on tlie second day after the sirup had been made avail¬ 
able. The colonies at that station, however, did not accumulate 
enough sirup during the entire time of the experiment to show^ an 
increase in weight, although the loss was less than that of colonies 
at the other stations. The bees of only one colony at station C'-l.T) 
found the feeders and then only after some of the field bees had been 
carried to th(‘ feeders where they were fed, marked, and released. 
Th(* day after this w as done, other bees from the same colony also found 
the feeders. The colonies at station ('-l.f) lost weight during the 
])eriod of the exjierinient, but the average loss in weight was less 
than that recorded at the more distant stations (table 1). No bees 
located beyond the l.r)-inile station were ever seen at the feeders. 

1 AHLK —The nvcKuje net gam or /<m* in weight, hy Ktat'ion.s, of the colouieti tn The 
Big Hollow, .lime o to July 10, 10J7, when .sugar .sirup wa.s used as a source of 
food 


A-o 
B-Of) 
0-1 5 
I >-2 
E-:i 



(huu (-f) 


Oain (■+•) 

Stulion 

or loss (- ) 

Station 

or lohs (—) 


in wei|?lit 


1 in weight 


Kilograms 


Kilograms 


+2 m 

F-3 5_ _ 

(") 


- 1.48 

0-4. - - - 

-5 27 


~ :i 40 

a-4.') -- - 

48 


-r) 40 

J-S.'i - _ 

-4.04 


-5 48 

K-O/i _ _ 



•* Queenless 


Several attempts were made to induce the bees to fly farther than 
1.5 miles by baiting them with sirup-filled tins which were moved by 
short stages in the direction of the feeders. No bees could be made to 
follow these tins for more than 0.7 mile. This may have been due to 
the general absence of landmarks, as in one instance it was noted that 
a marked bee, bearing pollen, made a mistake of one-half mile in the 
location of its own hive. An automobile used in making the rounds 
to the stations had stopped at the station from which the marked bee 
came before moving on to the next station, one-half mile distant. 
The bee evidently included the automobile among the landmarks 
when it left for the field and in returning flew to the station at which 
the automobile had stopped. 
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Bees were traced for at least 3 iiiiles from several stations and were 
found carrying certain pollens that were available only outside ol The 
Big Hollow. 

Near the close of the experiment the field of yellow sweetclover near 
station A-O came into bloom, as did also the sweetclover growing to 
the east and south of the line of colonies. The bees deserted the feed¬ 
ers for these fields and carried sweetclover pollen to all stations but 
F-8.r). The two colonies at this station were (pieeidess during the 
greater part of the experiment. Several hundred bees were marked 
as they worked in the sweetclover near station A-O. Bees thus 
marked were found at stations A-O, B-O.T), (-1.5, D-2.5, and E-3, but 
at none of the other stations. The bees at the stations beyond E-3, 
with the excej)tion of F-3.5, had to fly out of The Big Hollow, a dis¬ 
tance of at least 3 miles, for the sweetclover pollen they obtained. 

Tablk 2. -WeaOwr cotuhiuma at station A‘0 in The Uig Hollow hi 1927 
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(Mmructer of sky 
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ruiini 
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mum 

e.st 
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turn 
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[ 
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Milcff 


1 Miles 







per hour 


per hour 


0 J,' 

o 

o J? 


J um* 4 -. . _ - ... 

8 8 

NK 

10 0 

N : 

80 

01 

71 1 

I'nrtl> cloudy 

June.'). - 

11 7 

NTW' 

17 5 

w 

.57 

47 

58 9 

Do 

Juried . ... . 

3 0 

NW 

13 0 

NE 

07 

47 

59 9 

1)0 

June? 

10 1 

NW 

21 5 

N 

79 

48 

08 5 

Do 

June 8. 

17 0 

SW' 

30 5 

SW' 

81 

5.4 

72 7 

Do 

June» .. 

10 5 

w 

28 5 

NW'. 

72 

58 

07 7 

Clear 

June 10 . 

13 0 

s\v. 

22 5 

s 

82 

48 

09 9 

Partly cloud> 

June 11 « - . 

9 5 

sw 

; 23 5 

SK 

74 

50 

03 7 

Do 

June 12. .. __ . 

13 0 

! SK 

19 0 

E 

52 

43 

48 2 

Do 

June 13, ... . .. 

11 0 

SK 

13 8 

SE 

59 

! 41 

50 2 

Do 

June 14 - ... _ . 

5 4 

i SE. 

! 14 0 

NE 

08 

1 42 

55 1 

Cloudy 

June 15 *». .. 

10 0 

N 

28 0 

N 

53 

1 48 

49 4 

Do 

June 10. 

II.4 

NW 

24 5 

NW'. 

08 

37 

59 0 

Partly cloudy 

Junel7-. .. . 

17 9 

W. 

34 5 

W 

1 74 

49 

01 2 

1)0 

June 18.. . 

10 7 

s 

2:i 5 

NW'. 

1 77 

55 

00 3 

Do 

June 19.. 

8 0 

sw^ 

35. 5 

W 

70 

50 

01 3 

3)0 

June 20 ... _ . ... 

20 2 

N 

26. 5 

N. 

1 05 

54 

01 5 

Clear 

Juno 21. . 

10 7 

N 

20 0 

N. 

02 

49 

55 5 

Partly cloudy 

June 22. ... __ 

2 7 

(?) 

10 0 

S 

70 

40 

01 8 

Clear 

June 23 . ....... 

22 7 

W. 

32 5 

SW'. 

i 84 

00 

78 9 

Do 

June 24.. ... . .. 

21.7 

w 

32 5 

w 

87 

09 

80 5 

Do. 

J une 25.. _ __ . 

18 1 

SE 

30 5 

SE 

84 

55 

72 2 

Do 

June 20.. __ 

19 3 

sw. 

30 5 

SW' 

1 80 

08 

79 8 

Partly cloudy 

June 27 . .... _ 

15,3 

SW'. 

; 24.5 

SW' 

' 79 

03 

70 2 

Do 

June 28. ... 

0 6 

SE 

1 13 0 

NW' 

1 00 

68 

W) 5 

Do 

June 29.. _ 

13 0 

SW' 

41 0 

SW'. 

74 

55 

03 0 

Do. 

June 30 . -_ _ 

18. 2 

NW 

28 5 

W. 

05 

49 

58 5 

Do 

July 1- _ . _ 

10 0 

SW. 

23 5 

W. 

75 

47 

05 9 

Clear. 

July 2_ _ . _ 

11 7 

SW'. 

28 0 

SW. 

80 

54 

72.3 

Do 

July 3. .. 

15 8 

SW' 

27 0 

SW. 

1 80 

00 

72 4 

Partly cloudy. 

July 4_ __ 

10,8 

SW. 

37 0 

w. 

81 

69 

67 3 

Do. 


« Last observations taken at .*) 30 pm. 

^No observations made between 8 a ni. aii<t 12.30 p.ra. 


The combs in the colonies at stations G-4, H-4.5, J-5.5, and K-6.5 
showed that the bees obtained nectar and pollen apparently from the 
dandelion which grew abundantly at distances of 3 and 4 iniles from 
these stations. The colonies at stations J-5.5 and K-6.5 obtained 
enough nectar from dandelion and sweetedover to minimize losses in 
weight. 

The weather conditions (table 2) that prevailed during the period 
of the experiment were not altogether favorable to bee flight. The 
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(comparatively low temperatures, together with the large number of 
cloudy an(l windy days, tended to retard the activities of the bees. 
It was evident, howevc^.r, that the bees flew farther for pollen and nec¬ 
tar than they did for sirup. Whether or not bees will fly more than 
1.5 miles to an artificial source of food in locations containing more 
landmarks was not ascertained. 

FLIGHT OF HONEYBEES TO A NATURAL SOURCE OF FOOD 

LOCATION 

The second phase of tliese experiments was conducted in north¬ 
western Wyoming in the summers of 1927, 1928, and 1929, on two 
irrigated areas sejiarated by at least 17 miles of badlands (fig. 3). 

The general contour of the country between the two irrigated areas 
is comparatively level for the first 5 miles from its northern border and 
then becomes rolling to rough until the bench land at the south is 
reached. Drainage is toward the Shoshone River on the north, and 
the slope of t he land is such that parts of the green fields and the trees 
bord(U'ing the river are visible from the badlands at a distance of 
several miles. In fact, both irrigated areas can be seen from many 
])oints along the old winding stagecoacdi road that (*onnects the two. 

The creeks in the badlaTuls (fig. 3) were dry during the summer 
months except for short periods aft(T rains and were marked by wide 
flood plains overgrown with denser vegetation than that which grew 
on the higher land. 

The summer vegetation in this area consisted, for the most part, 
of small clumps of cacti {Opuntia fragilh), stunted sagebrush {Arte¬ 
misia tridentata), some grcasewood {Sarcobatus sp.), an admixture of 
the saltbushes (Afrlplex), rabbitbrush {Chrysothamnus), which grew 
along the stream beds, and a scattering of various grasses, sedges, 
and dead stalks of spring-flowering plants. The small composite 
Machxieranther a tanacetifolia grew in abundance on the badlands in 
1927 and 1928, and its color added a dash of blue to the otherwise 
gray aspect (fig. 4). Only a few gnarled and twisted cottonwoods 
w(u*e found along the banks of Coon and Whistle Ck’eeks. The only 
plants from which bees could secure nectar were confined to the 
irrigated areas. Numerous prairie-dog mounds and large ant hills, 
the latter in the center of cleared spaces several feet in diameter, ancl 
a double row of telephone poles which crossed the badlands between 
the irrigated areas may have served as landmarks for the bees in 
their flights over this semidesert land. The irrigated areas, on the 
other hand, were known to be good beekeeping territory, and a num¬ 
ber of commercial apiaries were located there. 

EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 

As it was evident that the badlands could provide no appreciable 
source of nectar for bees during the period of the experiments, the 
pneral plan of procedure called for the placing of colonies on the bad- 
mnds at various distances from the irrigated area bordering the 
Shoshone River. The bees would thus be compelled to fly to the 
irrigated areas for nectar, and it was thought that records of the 
gams or losses in weight of the colonies would indicate the effect of 
distance upon their activities in the matter of honey production. The 
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fact that thej^ actually flew to the irrigated areas was checked further 
by the identification of the pollens they carried. 

The colonies used in the experiments in 1927 and 1928 were taken 
from apiaries located near Powell, Wyo., and as far as possible were 
of uniform strength in adult bees and brood. Each colony used in 
1929 consisted of 4 pounds of bees and 4 frames of brood taken from 



Fiouke 3.~A diagram of the district east of Powell, Wyo , in which the honeybee-flight exiieriments were 
conducted in 1927,1928, and 1929. The shaded areas represent the irrigated prea.s in which fields of alfalfa 
and sweetclover were located The badJand.s lie between them. Colonies ^tere located at the stations 
numbered and the directions of flight are indicated by arrow's. i 


overwintered colonies. An attempt was made to^ecnre the 4 pounds 
of bees and a queen from 1 colony for each colon;' /formed. In several 
instances, however, bees had to be obtained fron/two or more colonies 
in order to secure the 4 pounds. In such cas * laying queens wore 
introduced into the newly formed colonies. Equal numbers of Cau¬ 
casian and Italian colonies were included in ea of the 3 years. The 
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colonies used in 1927 and 1928 were somewhat stronger than those 
used in 1929. 

The colonies were placed in j)ructically the same locations each year, 
although certain changes in the number of stations were made during 
1929, as will be described later. 

The stations, each consisting of several colonies, were located with 
the aid of a map issued by the United States Reclamation Service {W). 
The distances between the stations and certain points in the irrigated 
area bordering the Shoshone River were checked either by an auto¬ 
mobile odometer or by surveying instruments. CVmsequently the 
distances given in this report re})resent the minimum distances the 
bees had to fly on quiet days. On windy days these distances would 
be increased somewhat, especially for the bees located at the stations 
beyond 5 miles, as on sucli days the bees flew close to the ground and 
often had to deviate from a straight line. 

In 1927 three colonies were placed at each of the first 10 stations 
(lig. 3). The first group of colonies, at station A-0, was 0.5 mile 



FKiURE 4. -A typical spot ou the badlantls, showmi? the characteristic vegetation. 


within the irrigated area. The other 9 stations were on the badlands 
in a line extending practically at right angles to the irrigated area 
along the Shoshone River, the last station (K-7) being 7 miles from a 
source of nectar. 

In 1928, 5 colonies were placed at each of the first 2 stations, 4 at 
station C-1, and 3 at each of the other 7 stations. After the first 
week one colony was moved from station B-0.5 and another from C-1 
to the positions indicated as L-8 and M-8.5, respectively. 

Forty-two colonies were used in 1929. Station A-0 w^as placed 
farther within the irrigated area in what was considered an even better 
location than it occupied in 1927 and 1928; it contained 4 colonies, 
2 Caucasian and 2 Italian. The next 9 stations, which occupied the 
same positions as during the 2 previous years, also contained 2 Italian 
and 2 Caucasian colonies each. The eleventh station, N-8.5, con¬ 
tained 1 Caucasian and 1 Italian colony. After observations had 
been made for 13 days, the colonies at stations K-7, J-6, H-5, and G-4 
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were moved to stations closeir to the source of nectar. A second shift 
of colonies was made after another 13-day period, at which time the 
colonies at stations C-1, E-2, and F-3 were concentJ*ated at stations 
A-0, B-0.5, andD-1.5. 

None of the colonies were manipulated more than was necessary 
to provide supei*s or stores as needed, and all were examined alike on 
the same days. Colonies more than 4 miles from the irrigated areas 
were supplied with lioney. There was no swarming durinj? the 3 
years, although some colonies became queenless. The records of the 
queenless colonies have not been included in the data. 

All liives at the first 10 stations were weighed each evening after 
the bees had stopped flying, unless weather and road conditions 
prohibited. When the observations were omitted on any day during 
the period of the experiment, the figure recorded for the following 
day represented the net loss or gain for 2 days, so that this figure will 
be larger than when only 1 day^s loss or gain is included. (Generally, 
there was less than an hour’s difference between the time the first 
and the last colony was weighed, in 1928 it was impracticable to 
weigh the colonies at stations J-h and K-7 as often as the other 
colonies because of rains which made Whistle (^*eek imj)assable. 
The colonies at these two stations and those at stations L-8 and 
M-S.fi were moved across this creek before the termination of the 
experiment. 

OBSEUVATIONS AS TO DISTANCE OP PLK’iHT 

The bees began to carry in pollen within a few hours after they 
were placed at the stations. The fact that the polleii (*arried was 
sweet clover indicated that the bees flew from 0.5 mile to 7 miles in 
1927 and at least 8.5 miles in 1928 and 1929. As these figures repre¬ 
sent the minimum distances from the nectar source, additional flight 
was necessary for the bees to obtain a load of pollen or nectar. In 
all probability the bees at the 8.5-mile station flew at least 18 or 20 
miles on each round trip. 

All bees within 7 miles of tlu‘. irrigated area bordering the Shoshone 
River flew north, while those at the 8,5-mile station flew to the irri¬ 
gated area in the opposite direction. The nectar sources at the south 
were approximately 0.1 mile closer to the station 8.5 miles out than 
were the nectar sources at the north. No bees were observed to 
return to the 8.5-milc station from the north. 

The direction of flight of the bees from any one station was generally 
over a namiw angle and in one particular direction, although some 
bees flew in other directions as well. 

EFFECT OF DISTANCE OF FLIGHT UPON THE GAIN OR U)SS IN WEIGHT OF COLONIES 

Experiments in 1927 

All the normal colonies at stations within 4 miles of the irrigated 
area increased in weight. Colonies beyond the 4-mile point lost 
weight. The average gain in weight of the colonies at station A-0, 
located within the source of nectar, was somewhat loss than that of 
the colonies 0.5 mile out on the badlands. From the 0.5-mile station 
the average gain in weight per station deci eased gradually with an 
increase, m distance, until a loss was recorded at the station 5 miles 
nut, and the average loss became greater at stations J-6 and K-7, 
respectively (table 3 and fig. 5). 
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(’olonies at all stations lost weight on the first day after they had 
been placed in position. On the second day the colonics at the stations 
up to and including station D-1.5 gained weight. A gain was made 
at the 2-mile station on the third day. Stations F-3 and G-4 showed 
the first gain on the fourth day, and station H-5 made a gain on the 
fifth day. The colonies 6 miles away from the source of nectar made 
a small gain on the ninth day, but thereafter the total losses were 
greater than the gains. The colonies at the 7-mile station made a 
slight gain in weight on the thirteenth day, but as in the case of the 
colonies at stations H-f) and J-b the average total losses were greater 
thereafter than the gains (table 3). 

From the standpoint of honey production, 1927 was considered a 
poor j^ear by the beekeepers operating in the territory where these 
experiments were conducted. 

Expkuimknts in 192S 

Inasmuch as the colonies at the 5-, 6-, and 7-milp stations lost 
weight during 1927, each colony in 1928 was given a shallow super 
of honey as a reserve food chamber, but these had to be removed 
within a few days and replaced with supi^rs of foundation in order 
to provide room for the nectar that the bec's weie bringing in. The 
food chambers were left on the colonies at stations L-8 and M-S.ri. 

The colonies at each of the first 10 stations made material gains. 
The average daily gain or loss in weight per colony was again less 
at the station within the nectar-producing area than at some of the 
stations out on the badlands. The effect of distance was less pro¬ 
nounced in 1928 than it was in 1927. In 1928 a distance of 3 to 5 
miles showed little effect on the average daily gain or loss in weight, 
although the average gain was greater for the colonies at (^-1, D-l.r), 
E-2, and F-3 than for those at the other stations. The average data 
for this period show that the colonies O.f) to 2 miles away from the 
irrigated area made greater gains than the colonies within the area. 
Beyond the 3-mile point a gradual decrease in weight roughly pro¬ 
portional to the increase in distance was recorded. The average 
daily gain, however, of the colonies 7 miles from the source of nectar 
in 1928 closely approximated that of the colonies within the irrigated 
area in 1927 (fig. 3 and tables 3 and 4). 



Table 4, —Daily average net gain ( + ) or loss < —) in weight of the colonies at the different stations^ July 1928 
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The colonies at stations A-0 and B-0.5 made an average gain in 
weight tlie first day, while all the other colonies lost weight, with the 
exception of those at F-3, which sliowed no cliange, and at J-6,whei;e 
there was a slight gain. The colonies were not weighed again until 
the third day, by which time all had increased in weight (table 4). 

Beekeepers in the vicinity considered honey production to be 
above the average in 1928. 

Experiments in 1929 


FIRST PERIOD 

During the first part of the experiment in 1929 (July 3 to 15) the 
colonies were in practically the same positions as in 1927 and 1928, 
except that station A-0 was moved to what was thought to be a more 
favorable location within the irrigated area, and only one station, 
N-8.5, was situated beyond K-7. 

The colonies on the badlands at stations B-0.5, C-1, D-1.5, and 
E-2 again made greater average gains in weight than the colonies at 
station A-0, which was within the irrigated area. Beyond the 2-mile 
point the adverse eflect of distance was increasingly apparent, until 
losses were recorded at stations J-6 and K-7, as well as at N-8.5 
(table 5). 


Table 5. —Daily average net gam (-f ) or losa (—) in weight of the colon ien at the 
different stations during the first period, July S to 15, 



Col¬ 

onies 

Average gain or loss fier colony, in kilograms, on July 


Total 
of dally 
average 
net gains 
or losses 

III 

weight 

Station 

3 

4 

6 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

A-0. 

Nvm- 
ber 
« 3 

+0 86 

+1 03 

+2 39 

+ 1 41 

+ 1 34 

+0 61 

+ 1 86 

+ 1 36 

+0 64 

Kilo¬ 

grams 

+11.49 

B-0 6 -- 

4 

+1 14 

+1 24 

f 3 06 

+ 1.73 

+1 33 

+ (54 

+ 1 75 

+ 1 55 

+.82 

+ 13 26 

C-1. .. ... 

4 

+1 38 

+1.38 

+2 86 

+2 30 

+ 90 

+ 41 

+1 54 

+ 1 47 

+.37 

+ 12 61 

D-1.5-. 

4 

+1.48 

+ 1.55 

+3.25 

+1.83 

+ 94 

+.21 

+1 59 

+1 32 

+.21 

+12 38 

E-2_... 

4 

+1 53 

+1 66 

+3 50 

+1 31 

+.91 

+ 26 

+I 63 

+1 15 

+ 15 

+ 12 00 

F-3. 

3 

+1.05 

+ 1 17 

+3.41 

+ 93 

+ 60 i 

-.11 

+1 34 

+1 13 

-f .03 

+9 55 

G-4__ . 

4 

+. 18 

+ 43 

+ 1.63 

+.44 

+ 26 

- 13 

+ 78 

+ 61 

- 07 

+4 13 

H-5. 

3 

-.13 

+.03 

+ 84 

+ 08 

+.10 

-. 24 

+ 46 

+.52 

-.18 

+1 47 

J-6. 

4 

- 18 ! 

- 26 

-.29 

- 43 

+ 10 

- 33 

- 02 

+ 05 

- 21 

-1 57 

K-7. 

4 

- 03 

- 39 1 

- 43 

- 26 

- 14 

-.17 

-.27 

-.16 

- 12 

-1 97 

N-8.6. 

2 










-1 75 




_i 









Average 
daily 
I net gain 
or loss 
in 

weight 

for 

i:i-(lay 

period 


Kilo- 
grnm» 
-f 0 m 

+ I 020 
+.970 
+ 952 
+.923 
+. 735 
+.31S 
+ 113 
121 
151 
-.134 


» 2 of the 5 colonies originally located at station A-0 became queenless during this period and, being 
abnormal, their iiroduction was not recorded. 


In this period the colonies were not weighed until the second day 
after they had been placed on location. By that time all colonies up 
to and including those at station G-4 gained weight. On the follow- 
mg day the colonies at the 5-inile station gained weight while those at 
the more distant stations lost weight. On the ninth day the colonies 
at station J-6 gained weight. (This coincided with the data of 
colonies located at the same station in 1927.) The colonies at 
stations K-7 and N-8.5 did not gain weight during any day of this 
period. 
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SECOND PKHIOD 

In order to demonstrate more clearly the effect of length of flight on 
the change in weight of certain of the colonies moved, on July 16 some 
of the colonies from stations 0-4, H-5, J-6, and K-7 were moved to 
stations A-0, B-0.5, D-1.5, E-2, and F-3, as indicated in table 6. 
One colony (no. 20) was moved from station E-2 to station A-0. This 
increased the number of colonies under observation at points which 
seemed to be the most important from the standpoint of practical 
honey production. 

Tablk 6 . —Changes made in the location of colonies at the beginning of the second 
periodj July 17 to ^. 9 , and a comparison between the gams ( 4 ") or losses (—-) 

in weight of the colonies in their new locations and in their old locations during the 
first period 


Colony no. 

Old location 

New location 

Distance 

moved 

Miles 

A verage da 
or loss i 

At old 
location 

Kilngra ms 

ily net gain 
a weight 

At new 
location 

Kilograms 

20.. . 

K-2. 

A-0... 

4 0 

+1.116 

+1.460 

37 -. 

K-7.... . 

A-0.. . 

9 4 

~ 154 

+1 599 

39 . . 

K-7 

A-0. 

9 4 

- 152 

+ ] 593 

27. 

(f-4 - _ 

D-0 5 

3 5 

+ 462 

-fl 006 

'M . .. 

J - 

B-0 5. ... . 

i 5 5 i 

- 096 

+ 1 412 

30... . 

J-0__ .. 

1 B-0 5. 

1 5 5 ! 

- 079 

+.940 

20 . . . .... 

0-1. 

1 I)-l 5. 

, 2 5 

+ 214 

+ 892 

29 . . .. 

H-5 .. 

! l)-l 5.1 

3 5 

+.050 

+1. 235 

40. 

K-7. . 

I)-l 5. . 

ft 6 

~ 147 

+ 1.459 

2 :. -- .. .. 

0-4 _ 

; R-2 . 

2 0 

+ 375 

+ 672 

2S . 

0-4 _ . 

• K-2 ... . 

2.0 

+ 220 

+ 516 

33 . 

J-0. . . 

i E-2 .. 

4.0 

- H2 

+..569 

3.') . 

1 J-0 .- 

, K-2 . 

4 0 

IGti 

+. 619 

,30.. ... 

' 11-5 

! F-a _ 

2 0 

+ 065 

+.806 

.n .. . ... 

II-5 . 

1 F-3 

2 0 

+ 225 

! +. 336 

3S . 

; K-7 - 

■ F-3 _ 1 

1 4.0 

- 153 

+ 1 140 


During the forenoon of the day after the colonies were moved, 
several hundred bees were flying around the spot where station J-6 
had been located, (-aucasian and Italian bee\s were present in 
ap])roximately equal numbers, and most of them were carrying sweet- 
clover pollen. As two of the colonies from station J-6 had been moved 
at least 4 miles to station E-2, it was evident that some of the field 
bees, on leaving their hives on the following morning, had flowm to 
the irrigated area, obtained pollen, then returned over the old route 
to which they had been accustomed, and in so doing covered a mini¬ 
mum distance of 8 miles. 

A larger number of bees, most of them bearing sweetclover pollen, 
were found flying around the i>lace where station H-5 had been. Two 
of the colonies from this station had been moved 2 miles to station 
F-3, and one had been moved 3.5 miles to station D-1.5. Still more 
bees were found clustered on sagebrush or flying around the spot 
where station Q-4 had been; most of them were also carrying sw^eet- 
clover pollen. Two of the colonies from this station had been iiioved 
2 miles, another 2.5 miles, and the fourth colony 3.5 miles. In gather- 
ing pollen and in retTiniing to their old locations, these bees had flown 
a minimum of 4.5 to 6 miles. In all probability some of the bees 
from all the colonies moved, with the exception of those moved from 
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station K-7, returned to their former loeations, thus Hying minimum 
distances of from h.f) to S miles. 

The bees that returned to the old loeations were allowed to enter 
supers and were taken back to the new locations the same evening. 
On the second day after the colonies had been moved, bees were 
flying around the old locations at stations J-h, H-5, and (i-4, and they 
were again returm^d to their hives. On the following day only a few 
bees were found flying around the old location of G-4. It is well 
known that field bees sometimes remain out overnight and return to 
their hives in th(^ morning. The fact that no bees were found Hying 
around the former location of station K-7 indicates that th(‘ field bees 
did not generally stay out the night the colonies were moved. 

During the second period the colonies at all the stations collected 
swcctclover pollen; those at the first six stations made appreciable 
gains; while those at station N-8.5 lost weight (table 7). A distance 
of 1 mile evidently did not appreciably reduce the gain of the colonies, 
but beyond that j)oint the reduction in gain increased with the dis¬ 
tance of flight. This apparent effect of distance may have been 
accentuated by the fact that more of the field bees from the colonies 
moved to stations E-2 and F-3 may have becui lost than was probably 
true of the colonies moved to the other station. 
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The effect of moving the colonies nearer to the source of nectar, as 
sliowri in table 6, was quite striking in some instances. The greatest 
difference occurred in those colonics that had been moved from 6 and 
7 miles from the source of nectar to within the irrigated area or 1.5 
miles from it. These colonies liad lost weight during the first period 
of 1929 but gained when placed in the new locations. In every in¬ 
stance colonies moved nearer to the source of nectar made greater 
gains than they had in their former positions (table (>) and in several 
instances they showed greater gains than the colonies already located 
at the stations to which they had been moved (table 9). These gains 
were made in spite of the loss of field bees due to the change in loca¬ 
tions. It was evident that the colonies at the more distant stations 
lost weight during the previous period because of the distances that 
separated them from the source of nectar rather than on account of 
any insufficiency in the number of field bees. 

THIHD PKKIOD 

The colonies at stations C-1, E-2, and F-3 were moved to stations 
A-0, B-0.5, and 1)-1.5, respectively, on the evening of July 29, as 
indicated in table 8. The same procedure was followed as that used 
during the previous period, although even greater precautions were 
taken to see that the bees reoriented tliemselves in the new locations. 


Table 8. —Changes made in (he locations of colonies at the (peginn vug of the third 
venody July SI to Aug. .9, and a comparison between the gains (-f) or 

losses ( —) in umght of the colonics in their new locations and in their old locations 
during the second period 


Colony no 

01(1 location 

location 

9. 

(’-1 

A-0 

10.. 

(’-1 . 

A-o 

11. 

C-l__ 

A-0 

19-_. 

(M.. 

A-0__ 

41 . 

N"8 6_ 

A-0 

42. 

N-8 6.. 

A-0. 

17.... 

E-2 - > 

B-0 

18.. 

E-2 

B-O 6 

19... 

E-2 

B-0.6 

26 . 

E-2__ 

B-O 6 

28. 

E-2 - 

B-0 .6 

33... 

E-2 . 

B-O .6 

36. 

E-2.- 

B-0 6. 

21. 

F-3... . 

0-1 6. 

22. 

F-3__ 

0-1.6.. .... 

23.. 

F-3 . 

0-1 6 

24... 

F-3.. 

D-l 5_ 

30... .. 

F-3. . 

O-I 6 

31__ 

F-3 

0-1 6 





Average daily net t!airi 


or loss in ucislit 

Distance 



ino\ cd 

At old 

At new 


location 

location 

jl/i/f.f 

Kdagravifi 

Kdogrnim 

3 0 

4 1 430 

+ 1 326 

3 (•» 

HSS 

-1 820 

3 0 

f 1 39S 

f 6.64 

3 tJ 

M im 

4 1 3.68 

10 76 

~. 162 

4 1 824 

10 76 

- 11.6 

41 86.3 

J 6 

-ft 060 

1 1 ,647 

1 6 

+ HOO 

4 1 281 

1 6 

f 1 im 

41 3H<i 

1 .>> 

■i . 672 

4.88:1 

1 6 

t 4 510 

+.749 

1 6 

+ rmi 

fl 160 

i 6 

-j- 019 

+.908 

1 6 

f .692 

+ 826 

1.6 

4 626 

4.613 

1 6 

4 706 

4.728 

1 6 

4 7.36 

41.174 

1 6 

4.806 

+1.004 

1 6 

-1- 336 

4.612 


Soon after noon of the next day, which was bright and clear, many 
bees had returned to their old location (station F-3), and by evening 
3.4 pounds of bees (approximately 14,000 bees) had collected in the 
hive placed there to trap them. Most of those bees were loaded with 
sweetclover pollen and nectar. The colonies from this station had 
been moved 1.5 miles closer to the source of nectar. Only about one 
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sixth as many bees from station E-2, which was also moved 1.5 miles 
closer to the source of nectar, returned to their old location as returned 
to station F-3. Field bees in much reduced numbers continued to 
return to their old locations on the second day after the colonies had 
been moved. These were again colle(^tcd and taken to the new 
lo( 5 ations. The third day was a poor day for flight, and only a few 
hundred bees were found flying around the old location of station 
F-3. As in the former instances, the returned bees were laden with 
pollen, much of which was from sweetclover, and with nectar. 

The fact that so many bees returned to their former locations was, 
without doubt, due to the similarity of the entire territory and further 
to the fact that the bees that returned had evidently worked in the 
same locations within the irrigated area as they had before being 
moved. It is possitile that other bees may have been lost on the bad¬ 
lands. 

The average daily gain of the colonies that were not moved showed 
pra(*tically tiie same relation to distance as during the previous period 
(table 9). The average gain of the colonies 0.5 mile from the nectar- 
producing area was again greater than that of the colonies located 
within it (table 10). 

0. -Average daily net gainii in weight of colonics originally located at 
the stations irhere consolidations were mndey during the d experimental periods in 



Avernae daily net auiri, in 1 


Average daily net gain, in 


kilograms, during— 1, 

kilograms, during— 

Station 

— 

- ' — 

- 11 Station 

— 

- *• - 

— 


Julj 3 (0 

July 17 to 

Juh 31 to i| 

Jub 3 to 

July 17 to 

July 31 to 


15 

29 

Aug 3 } 


J5 

29 

Aug 3 

\-() . 

11 HM 

1 on 

t 000 ( 

K-2 . 

0 923 

1 154 


S-O A ___ 

1 (12(1 

1 1 71H 

1 507 ' 

F-3.. 

. 735 

.090 


i)-i r, . 

952 

1 21* 1 

1 Iks 1 

i 






Tahj.k U),- -Daily average net gam m weight of (he colonies at the different stations 
during the third period, July 31 to Aug. .9, 13JO 




1 Average gain i)er volony. 

in kilograms, 

on-" 

Total of 











Average 

Station 

(^)lo- 

iiies 




Augu.st 



daily 

average 

daily gain 
in weight 


July 31 







gams in 

for 10-day 



2 

3 

1 ^ 

C 1 

8 

9 

weight 

I)eriod 


__ _ _ 











A-O. 

Number 

! 







Ktlogramf 

Kilograms 

13 

14 

0 30 

47 

2 9.3 

1 71 

1 07 

1 3ft 

2.17 

O A1 

0 90 

11.44 
13.15 

1.144 
1.315 

11-0.5, 




J)*15. . 

13 

• 

.43 

2 

47 

1.9K 

1.90 

1 I.n< 

1 Ob 

4 ni 

1 f)9 

• ifn 

. 09 

11*10 

i.iib 

- . 


I J 01 


i 


Table 8 shows that in a majority of cases colonies located at the 
more distant stations during the second period of 1929 made greater 
gains in weight when moved nearer the source of nectar. In many 
instances the average daily gain of such colonies was greater than was 
that of the colonies at the stations at wdiich the colonies had been 
consolidated (table 9). In each case the net gain in weight of the 
colonies was greater at station C-1 than it was after they were moved 
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within the producing area. This seemed important, as it agreed with 
the average results obtained in the previous periods. 

DISCUSSION OF EXPERIMENTS IN 1927, 1928, AND 1929 

The liees from all the stations carried sweetclover pollen during 
each of the 3 years. The bees at the most distant stations flew at 
least (S.f) miles before they came to the source of this jiollen. Both 
C'aiK’asian and Italian bees flew tliis maximum distance. 

The average daily net gain or loss in weight of the colonies at 
the different stations was greater in 1928 than in 1927 or 1929 and also 
showed more variation between the different stations. These 
differences cannot be attributed entirely to distance, as some of the 
colonies at the more distant stations made greater gains than did 
colonies located at what appeared to be a more favorable distance. 
The difference was particularly evident between the colonies located 
at station 11-5 and those at station (i-4 and was probably due to a 
difference in the potential or in the actual strength of the colonies at 
these two stations. 



Fkjj'rk WpikIiI rmtrds of the colonies at stations locafe<! at known ilistancos from a source of nectar 
during 1927, 1928, and 1929 in northweslern Wyoming 

The SHino explanation Hoes not seem to aeeonnt for the dilferenco 
in the averag:e daily piin or loss in weight of the colonies within the 
neetar-produeing area and of those located away from the source, as 
this difference held true during each of the 3 years. The average- 
production of colonies located 1.5 miles from the'source of nectar was 
slightly greater than that of colonies located within tlie nectar- 
producing area (fig. 5). 

There was a gain of but 0.5 kg (1.1 pounds) in favor of the best 
Caucasian over the best Italian colony at each of the first 10 stations 
durmg the 3 years. This slight difference is hardly indicative of anv 
fundamental difference between the two races in the matter of honey 
production under the conditions that prevailed during the experi¬ 
ments. ^ 
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DISTRIBUTION OF 


HONEYBEES WITHIN A NECTAR-PRODUCING 
AREA 


During the summer of 1930 observations were made on the distribu¬ 
tion of bees from apiaries located within nectar-producing areas, to 
determine, if possible, how far they fly under such conditions and in 
wliat manner the bees distribute themselves over the available terri¬ 
tory. The observations were made in the San Luis Valley of Colorado 
and on the plains west of Laramie, Wyo. 

The San Luis Valley, with an average elevation of about 7,(>00 feet, 
consists of fertile irrigated farming lands devoted to the production of 



Kiudrk 6 -Area in which observations were made on the distribution of bws from a central apiary in the 
San Luis Valley of Colorado in 1930, showing the average numl>er of Caucasian bees counted in the differ¬ 
ent sections. 


various agricultural crops and to the raising of livestock. Sweet- 
clover is used extensively in the rotation of crops, for hay, pasture, 
and seed, and forms the principal source of the many carloads of 
honey annually produced in this valley. 

In one section of the valley an area of 25 square miles containing 
between 2,500 and 3,000 acres of swoetclover was found to be unoc¬ 
cupied by commercial apiaries. Of the few stray swarms found here, 
all but three were of the Italian race. The location appeared to be 
not only an excellent place for a commercial apiary but also desirable 
for carrying on the observations of this experiment (fig.6). 
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The sweetclover in the many fields varied considerably in height, 
density of growth, and the stage of bloom during the period of the 
experiment. Probably 50 percent of the entire stand of clover 
remained uncut throughout the period in which the observations were 
being made. Many of the irrigation ditches were lined with a good 
growth of sweetclover. The fields of clover* that had been pastured 
early in the spring generally came into bloom from 7 to 10 days after 
the fields that had not been so pastured, and for this reason an attempt 
was made to indicate in figure 6 the relative importance of the different 
fields from the standpoint of the density of stand and jirobable 
attractiveness to the bees. The fields that were pastured by sheep did 
not come into bloom until after the bees from the experimental apiary 
had oriented themselves in relation to the area as a whole. 

The location west of Laramie, Wyo., where observations were 
continued after the close of the work in the San Luis Valley, had a 



r ' , ' ■ '' I 

I ' I . - 

I . 1 , i- I nsc>!ir'£j(f£/) 

1 * ^ 1 1 ^ ' 

j _ _J trrc' 4f>.g/py ^ - ~ ' MfL£ -- ^ j 

Fkjuke 7 -T'he area in which observations w'ore taken on the <listrilmtion of l)ces from the exiieriinentul 
apiary of tiie iutemiouatam bee culture field Liiioralory, near Lararaits Wyo , m lojrether w itli 
the averajje miinber of bees couuttKl in different porlion.s of tiic area V at the 1 r)-niile imint indicuto.s 
a station at w Inch ob.ser val ions were made, but at w'hich no bees were found 


much more limited ranfie of pasturage, as can be seen readily by com¬ 
paring figures 6 and 7. The greater portion of this territory^ however, 
was visited almost exclusively by bees from the experimental apiary, 
consisting of 42 colonies, and from a smaller apiary of 11 colonies 
situated about 4.5 miles away. The bees from these two apiaries, 
which were about 2.5 miles apart, worked to a slight extent in the 
intervening fields of sweetclover. 

Since all the stray swarms found within the area in the San I.uis 
Valley and within flying distance of it were Italian bees, with the 
exception of the three colonies of Cauc.asian bees mentioned, which 
were disposed of, it was decided to establish an apiary of Caucasian 
bees in the center and to use the natural color of the bees as an aid 
in making the observations. Accordingly, an apiary of 58 colonies, 
in which most of the bees were well-marked Caucasians, was established 
in the central position indicated in figure 6. All colonies were manipu- 
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laied as little as possible and were provided with ample storage space 
at all times. 

To determine the direction of the flight of bees from an apiary, 
one or more observers walked around it at a distance great enough 
that the sound made by the bees in the apiary could not he hoard. 
By walking slowly, stopping every few feet to listen for the sound of 
flying bees and to watch the direction of their flight, it was possible 
not only to determine the directions in which the bees flew, but also 
to estimate the relative number flying in any direction. 

To determine the distribution of the bees over any given area, 
three observers took counts of bees as they walked slowly through 
previously designated fields of sweetclover for a given period of time. 
Through ])ractice gained by the observers working together before the 
observations were started and several times during the experiment, it 
was found that, with the aid of hand tallies, each observer could count 
th(* bees in an area am)roxiniately 0 feet wide by GO paces long during 
a 5-minute period. The observers were assigned to different sectors 
so that each covered the entire an^a imder observation at one time or 
another.- This procedure tended to equalize the personal equation. 
The observers took records at the same distances from the apiary and 
also at the same time, assuring thereby that the observations made 
at the various distances from an apiary were under identical conditions. 

Bees were also marked in the fields with distinctive colors for later 
identification. 

No records were made on days when the wind was blowing, as it was 
found that bees could not be counted accurately when the sweet- 
clover plants were swaying to any great extent. As the afternoons 
were generally windy, the counts were for the most part made in the 
forenoons. 

OBSERVATIONS IN THE SAN LUIS VALLEY 

The observations taken in the San Luis Valley brought to light 
much information not anticipated before the w^ork was started. The 
bees from the experimental apiary oriented themselves the morning 
after they were established, but no observations were recorded for 
sevi'ral days. Most of the sweetclover fields were in good bloom at 
the time the bees were placed on location. It was soon evident, 
howTver, that in sjnte of the fact that good fields of sw^ectclover were 
available on at least three sides of the apiarv, wdth the best fields 
situated in a southwTsterly direction, the bees flew" quite generally in a 
northwu^sterly lane of flight.^ A second lane of flight was in a south¬ 
westerly direction, while comparatively few bees flew" in the other 
direction. 

The data in table 11 and figure G indicate that the greatest concen¬ 
tration of bees occurred in the fields adjoining the apiaiw to the west 
and northwest and was pronounced for a distance of 0.25 to 0.5 mile. 
The concentration of bees seemed to be greater in field B, w^hich w"as 
adjacent to the apiary on the southw^est, than in field A, also adjacent 
but southeast of the apiary. Only a comparatively few bees were 
ever found w orking in the fields southeast of the apiary. The greatest 

flight" (lenote.s the direction and manner in which bees fly from an aplarj;. It is 
used by many beekeet)ers, especially In the commercial l>eekeepiijg area of the Rocky Mountain region, in a 
term "line of flight" implies. The latter term is used most frefiuentlv to denote 
ine direction and flight of individual bees, or of a swarm, whereas the former denotes the flight of many 
of bees flying more or less Independently but in the same general direction over a narrow angle 
iroin me apiary. The two terms are usm soxnewhat synonymously. 
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concentration of bees was found 0.25 mile west of the apiary, where on 
an average 17 beesvrere counted during each 5-minute period. The 
next greatest concentration occurred in the field 0.5 mile northwest 
of the apiary (A-0.5). Bees were found in greater numbers in each 
of five fields northwest of the apiaiy than in any other fields. The 
bees were also found to have flown as far as 2.75 miles northwest from 
the apiary, 2.5 miles southwest, and 2.25 miles to the southeast. The 
fact that there were at least 1,100 acres of sweetclover in the south¬ 
western quarter of the area, 930 acres in the northwestern quarter, only 
220 acres in the northeastern quarter, and approximately 430 acres 
in the southeastern quarter had little effect on the density of the dis¬ 
tribution of th(‘ bees. 


Table 11. —DiittnbuHoti of bres in the Smi Luis Vallei^ of Colorado^ in the area 

shown in figure ti 
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Nn mher 
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F-0 75- 

7 

12 

1.7 


M 

0 

0 

.0 

Northeastern. . 

1-1.25 .. 
1-1.5. 

8 

9 

7 

6 

9 

.6 


A-1.75.. 

0 

0 

.0 


A-2_ 

(I 

2 

.3 


A-0_ 

2f$ 
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10 9 


E-0.75. 

4 

8 

2 0 


D-0 75-. 

8 

10 

1.3 


(M-.- 

3 

0 

.0 


H-1.-- 

9 

4 

.4 


E-1 25- 

4 

1 

.3 


F-1 25- 

2 

1 

.5 


G-1 25 

2 

0 

0 

Southeastern--- 

»-l 25. 

6 

•'■> 

8 


F-1 5— 

3 

0 1 

0 


(M 5- 

7 

4 i 

.6 


F-1.75.. 

4 

0 1 

.0 


G-1.75.. 

2fl 

1 

<.l 


E-2_ 

4 

0 

.0 


F.2_ 

fi 

1 

.2 


F-2 25.. 

8 

5 

.6 


F-2.5_- 

9 

0 

0 


/A-0.25- 

23 

270 

11 7 


B^).25- 

4 

41 

10 3 


A-0.5-. 

29 

483 

16.7 


A-0.76. 

23 

200 

8.7 

Northwestern-- 

(b-i._- 

26 

129 

6.2 


A-1.25.. 

6 

12 

2.4 


A-1.5... 

33 

161 

4.9 


B-1.6.- 

5 

2 

.4 


IB-1.75- 

33 
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6.4 
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/B-2-. 

12 

35 

2 9 


B-2 25.. 

9 

10 

1 1 


A-2 25. 

11 

89 

8.1 
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.\-2 5... 

7 

13 

1 9 


B.2 5 .. 

1 

I ^ 

5.0 


C-2 5... 


(i 

I .8 
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15 

21 

1.4 


A-2 75. 

13 

12 

.9 


B-O.-.. 

16 

3()2 

16 4 


(/-0 2.').. 

23 

399 

17 3 


D-0 25 

23 
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7 1 


B-0.5... 

22 
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C-O 5... 

8 
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4 0 
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17 
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2 1 


C-O 75.. 
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1 0 
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The data in table 11 and figure 6 show that beyond a O.S-niile radius 
the bees distributed themselves principally in one direction. 

The hives in the experimental apiaiy wore located in the south¬ 
western comer of a sparsely wooded pasture and faced south. Adja¬ 
cent to the apiary at the southwest stood a small group of trees 
which seemingly did not interfere with the flight of bees. The general 
direction of the prevailing wind was from the southwest, although at 
different times it shifted to all other directions. Italian bees were 
found in all fields in which observations were made, but apparently 
never in sufficient numbers to be a factor in excluding other bees. 
No explanation in regard to landmarks, character of the fields or 
climatic factors could be found to account for the way in which’the 
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bees distributed tlieinselves in relation to the area as a whole, although 
the fact that the fields of sweetclover which had been pastured, such 
as those in which stations B-1.5 and A-1.25 were located, did not come 
into bloom until after the bees had become oriented undoubtedly 
was responsible for the low counts. 

Tn another portion of the San Luis Valley a number of apiaries 
were located in fairly close proximity to one another (fig. 8). As the 
bees from the experimental .apiaiy mentioned above had not dis¬ 
tributed themselves in all directions over the available territory, it 



was thought that a determination of the directions in which the bees 
How from the apiaries in another part of the same valley might give 
some additional information on the distribution of bees when located 
within a good nectar-producing territory. 

It was found that the bees from 9 of the 13 apiaries had only one 
major lane of flight, and that of the remaining 4 the bees from only 
2, nos. 2 and 7, wore flying in major lanes of flight that were in differ¬ 
ent directions. Bees from only two apiaries, nos. 11 and 5, were 
trespassing within a radius of 1.5 miles in the territory of the major 
lane of flight of apiaries 10 and 6. In the case of apiaiy 5 the main 
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went directly over and slightly to one side of apiary 6, so that 
the bees from apiary 5 were actually working in a territory south¬ 
east of apiaiy 6. The bees from apiary 9 were apparently concentrat¬ 
ing their efforts in an area lying between them and that of apiaiy 8, 
l)ut as the bees from the latter were flying mainly in another direction 
t he two flights did not cross. In only a few instances, and particularly 
in the case of apiary 2, were the bees of any apiary taking full advan¬ 
tage of their location, as judged by the directions in which they were 
working in relation to the fields of swectclover that surrounded them. 

The direction of the prevailing winds appeared to have no definite 
relation to the principal directions in wliicli the bees were flying from 
the different apiaries. As the directions of flight evidently depended 
on a major source of supply to which the bees had oriented them¬ 
selves at the time the plants came into bloom, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that the direction of flight would depend on a continuance 
of the nectar flow in that direction. If for any reason the source of 
food was reduced or if a better source of nectar was discovered in 
another direction, the direction of flight might be changed accordingly. 

Such a contingency was investigated by the writer during the 
summer of 1929. Foi‘ some unexplained reason, at certain times 
nearly every summer bees from a commercial apiary near Worland, 
Wyo., were in the habit of leaving a fertile valley in which they wTre 
located to fly over a stretch of badlands to a much smaller valley and 
bring back nectar in quantity and quality similar to what they had 
been gathering. The distance across the badlands was 4.0 miles. 
On other occasions, however, the bees had been observed to fly in a 
slightly different direction, making the distance covered even gj’CMiter. 
In order to leave the valley in which they were located, the bees had 
to fly over a steep rise of land that was estimated to be at least 150 
feet higher than the apiary. The badlands were extremely rough, 
there was no source of water or nectar between the two valleys, and 
the flight was not in the direction of the prevailing winds. 

OBSERVATIONS NEAR LARAMIE, WYO. 

As stated previously, the nectar-producing flora in the vicinity of 
the apiary west of Laramie, Wyo., belonging to the intermountain bee 
culture field laboratory, was much more limited than that in the San 
Luis Valley of Colorado; consequently, the observations were confined 
to a smaller area (fig. 8). The distribution of the bees was found to 
be somewhat uniform within a radius of 0.75 mile, but beyond this 
distance the number of bees found in any field decreased considerably, 
as did also the available sources of nectar. Field A-1,25 and the 
greater portion of B-1.5 were cut for hav soon after the observations 
were started. Field B-2 was in good bloom but consisted of very 
short clover that had not been irrigated and, although it was examined 
on several occasions, no bees were ever found there. Only a few bees 
were found in field A-2.75 and in B-2.75, but most of these were shown 
to have come from the apiary of the University of Wyoming, 2.5 to 
2.75 miles to the southwest. 

As the colonies in this location were stronger than those in the 
experimental apiary in the San Luis Valley, the results of the two sets 
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of observations cannot be compared directly. Possibly this factor^ 
plus the restricted territory of the Laramie location, was responsible 
for the noticeable increase in the numbers of bees found working in 
the areas under observation. 

DISTRIBUTION OF MARKED BEES 

A number of bees were marked distinctive colors in each of the 3 
fields in the San Luis Valley and in 3 fields west of Laramie, in an 
attempt to identify the colonies from which they came and thus to 
establish the distances they flew, and also to learn whether the same 
bees return to the same fields on successive days. 

In field 1)-1.5 in the San Luis Valley 150 bees were marked with a 
green dot. On four successive days thereafter green-marked bees 
were found in the same field. A beekeeper told the writer that he 
had found 2 green-marked bees in his apiary 2.5 miles southeast of 
this field 2 days after the bees were marked. No green-marked bees 
were ever found in the exiierimental apiary. 

In one corner of a much larger field, B-i.75, 190 bees were marked 
another color. Over a period of 12 days thereafter some of these 
marked bees were found working in the same small corner of the field 
in which they were marked. During the same period 12 bees with the 
same markings were found in the experimental apiary, and 1 was 
found working in field A 7 days after the first bees were marked. 

In a third field, A-2.25,10 bees were marked still another color and, 
although none of these were ever found again in the same field, 4 of 
them were seen in the hives of the experimental apiary on the third, 
sixth, and eighth days after they were marked. 

In an eflbrt to determine from which apiary the bees came that 
were found working in field A-2.5 (fig. 7) near Laramie, 126 Cau¬ 
casian and 42 Italian bees were marked in that field. Two days later, 
when only a few bees were working, 3 marked bees were seen in the 
saiiK^ field. On the following day 1 of the marked bees was found in 
the apiary connected with the intermountain bee culture field lab¬ 
oratory and 47 in the apiary belonging to the University of Wyoming. 
These 47 bees were scattered in 10 of the 11 colonies in this apiary, 
although in 1 colony 25 marked bees were counted. 

In another small field located beyond the flying range of these 2 
apiaries but within 2.5 miles of 5 other apiaries, which ranged from 6 
to 37 colonies in size, 827 bees were marked. During a 30-minute 
examination of this field on each of 2 successive days thereafter, 36 
markcHl bees were observed out of a total of 493 bees counted. The 
colonies in the 5 apiaries were then searched, with the result that 
marked bees were found in each apiary, and a total of 127 marked 
bees were located (table 12). Although 7 colonics of bees were found 
in the field in which these bees were marked, only 22 marked bees 
were recovered in these colonies, in contrast to 31 in the same numW 
of colonies 0.5 mile west of the field. In another apiary 2.25 to 2.5 
miles distant, from which the bees had to fly over the city of Laramie, 
Wyo., as well as over a mile or more of other territory, in order to 
reach the small field of clover, 5 marked bees were recovered. 
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Table 12. —The diatribuHon of bees from G apiaries in relation to a small field in 
which 81^7 bees were marked 
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7 
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7 
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7 
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11 
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2« 

2:i 
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1, 12, 3, 1, 28, 1, 4, 3, 2 

55 

2 25 10 2 5, 

7 

6 

i 3 

1, 2, 2-, 
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SUMMARY 

Estimates of various writers have placed the flight range of honey¬ 
bees at distances of from 1 to 7 or more miles, but little experimental 
evidence has been presented. It is also generally believed by bee¬ 
keepers that bees will fly in all directions from an apiary in quest of 
nectar and pollen. Regulations governing the location of apiaries in 
respect to the control of bee diseases, from the viewpoint of honey 
production, and to prevent bees from becoming nuisances, vary widely 
in their requirements owing to differences in the assumed distances 
that bees can fly. 

When colonies were located on a prairie in Wyoming, during a 
dearth of nectar, it was found that the bees would fly but 1.5 miles 
for artificial stores and at least 3 miles for pollen and nectar. 

When bees were separated from a given nectar-producing area by 
the badlands, with no other source of food intervening, they flew a 
maximum distance of at least 8.5 miles. Colonies located within 0.5 
to 2 miles of a given source of nectar made gains in weight, over a 
period of 3 years, as great as, or greater than, similar colonies located 
within the same nectar-producing area, and colonies lost in weight 
when placed 5 miles or more from nectar. 

When colonies were moved for varying distances up to 3.5 miles, 
many bees went to the fields and then returned to their former loca¬ 
tions. The return of such bees was undoubtedly influenced by the 
fact that the colonies had been moved into surroundings that were 
similar to their former locations and also by the fact that the bees 
worked in the same territory in wdiich they had worked before being 
moved. 

Experiments on the distribution of bees from apiaries located 
within a nectar-producing area showed that bees have a tendency to 
fly in only one or two major lanes of flight, neglecting similar forage 
plants in other directions. Bees would fly for 2.75 to 4.6 miles in one 
direction when located within a nectar-producing area and confine 
their efforts to working in that direction rather than in nearer fields 
of seemingly equal attractiveness. In one series of observations, bees 
were found to work most numerously in fields located within 0.5 mile 
of their apiary. Where several apiaries were located within the same 
general territory, the major lanes of flight from the difl'erent apiaries 
did not indicate so much trespassing of the bees from any one apiary 
on the territory of another as might be expected from the proximity 
of their locations. Where the nectar supply was limited, bees from 
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several colonies in each of five apiaries worked in the same small field, 
some of the bees flying at least 2.5 miles to reach the field in question. 

The results confirmed the conclusions of previous investigators that 
bees have a tendency to return to the same portion of a field, or to 
the same small field, on successive days for nectar and pollen, even 
though other areas of the same forage plant are nearer. 
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METHODS OF CONTROLLING POLLINATION IN THE 

PECAN* 


By Hamilton P. Traur, horticulturist^ and L. D. Romberg, agents Division of 

Fruit and Vigdable Crops and DiseaseSf Buieau of Plant Industryy United States 

Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

A workable method for the control of pollination in the pecan is a 
prerequisite to furtlier progress in the study of pollination problems 
and in the prosecution of practical breeding work. Various methods 
have been employed by dilferent workers in an attempt to control 
pollination in the pecan. Risien 0, 4y first used large paper bags for 
covering the pistillate flowers. The bags ^\ere tied on the twig below 
the new growth. Later he used small gelatin capsules, pushing them 
over the pistillate clusters and stuffing the open end with cotton. 
This method was not satisfactory because the capsules softened when 
wet. fie also used small electric light bulbs which were fastened to a 
support to lessen the weight on the shoot. Stuckey (5) used closely 
woven lawn cloth bags; Adriance {!) used glassine bags; and Reed (2) 
used ^^mcdicaiedcotton covers, a method previously employed by 
Van Fleet. 

In 1930 Woodroof (?) pointed out that apparently all the work done 
up to that time on the control of pollination in the pecan was open to 
question liecause of the failure to prove definitely that foreign pollen 
had be(ui excluded. The experiments herein reported were therefore 
undertaken to devise, if possible, a more effective method for 
controlling pollination in the ])ecan. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

The trees used in the experiments were located in the Pearce pecan 
orchard on the Colorado River near Austin in central Texas and in 
the Kemper pecan orchard on the Red River near Denison in north¬ 
eastern Texas ^ (fig. 1). 

The method finally adopted for excluding pollen was to cover the 
l)istillate terminal with a finely woven cloth bag dipped in boiling 
paraflin of low melting point. In such a bag the qualities of pliabilitv, 
durability against winds and rain, Iransjiarency to light, relatively 
light weight, and capacity to exclude wind-carried pollen effectively 
were apparently obtained in sufficient measure. This fundamental 
method was used in several variations and was checked against the 
commonly used cotton-cover method. The types of covers tested 
were as follows: 

(1) Large non ventilated paraflincd cloth bags (fig. 2, A).—A commercial 
mailing sack, 6*’*4 by 13H inches, was pulled over the shoots of the twig, and the 
neck of the bag was securely tied to the twig. The string was drawn together at 
two or three places over a space of about 1 inch to reduce the possibility of pollen 
enterin g at that point. 
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(2) Large ventilated paraffined cloth hags (fig. 2, B).—Bags similar to those just 

described were used, but ventilation was provided. This was accomplished in 
two ways. In one set of tests a corner of each bag was cut out and filled with a 
cotton plug and the neck of the bag was tied down on a cotton layer about V /2 to 
2 inches in diameter. In the other tests ventilation was xu'ovided only by means 
of a cotton layer in the neck of the bag. ^ 

(3) Small nonventilatcd paraffined cloth bags.^—These bags measured by 
3 ^r inches when flattened out, and when opened were approximately 1 inch in 
diameter. Some were attached by tying the neck with a string only; others by 
tying in the same manner but thereafter sealing the neck with melted paraffin. 

(4) Small ventilated paraffined cloth bags (fig. 2, C and D).—Ihesc bags 
were identical with those just described, but when they were attached the neck 
of each was stuffed with cotton, which not only provided ventilation but also 
acted as padding for the tender shoot. One leaf was usually pinched off to make 
room for the cotton padding, and 2 to 5 of the small young leaves immediately 
below the blossoms were placed in the bag. A pad of cotton was wrapped around 
the shoot at the selected point, and the open bag was pushed over the pistillate 
cluster, terminal leaves, and cotton. The bags were put on as far out on the 



FrouKE 1.— Typical iwoan trees used in the evrierimcnts: A, Tree 25 feet high in Koinper 01 chard, Denison, 
Tex.; most of work done from the ground; B, Tree 4» feet high in Pearce orchard, Austin, Tex ; note 
22‘foot ladder necessary to carry on work. 

tender shoots as possible without tilting the shoot downward too much. The 
tendency to droop was overcome as the shoots grew stronger. Two methods 
wen? used in fastening the bags. Half of the bags for each treatment were lightly 
stuffed in the neck with cotton and w^ere secured by a string tied around the neck 
(tig. 2, D). The othef half were fastened by using cotton stuffed tightly enough 
into the neck of the bag to hold it in place without tying (tig. 2, C). 

(5) Cotton covering.—From large bundles of commercial quilt cotton whole 
layers about 1 inch thick (loose) were taken off. Pieces 3 to 4 inches square were 
torn from these layers and made into covers by rounding and thinning the edges 
and pushing the sides together over the fingers so as to form a cup-shaped or 
bag-shaped mass. The cover was pushed over the terminals and tied below the 
blossoms and outermost leaves with a string. The cotton surrounding the blos¬ 
soms was one half to three fourths of an inch thick, forming a ball to 2 inches 
in diameter on the shoot (fig 2, E). Usually it was necessary to remove a leaf 
from the shoot to facilitate the tying of the cotton in place. 

Two methods of applying pollen, designed to exclude foreign pollen, 
were employed in the experiments, viz, (1) the use of a hypodermic 


* The value of cellophane bags tor this purpose is being tested. 
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FfouRE 2.-'Types of covers used in pollination tests: A, Large non ventilated parafflned cloth bag; B, largo 
ventilated bag; O, small ventilated bags, not tied, D, small ventilated bags, lied, E, cotton cover. 
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syrinj'c (fi^. wliich made it unnecessary to remove the bag, and (2) 
the application of the polhui after removal of the bag, at an hour of 
the day when there was little povssihility of pollen being carried in the 
air, and immediate^ replacement of the bag. When the syringe was 
used, the needle was thrust through the paraffin-impregnated cloth 
and the pollen injected into the bag. Immediately after the needle 
was withdrawn the punctures were closed by smearing with paraffin 
of low melting ])oint. In the case of the small ventilated bags the 
needle was inserted either through th(‘. cotton j)ad or as previously 
indicated. 

It has been shown that no ])ecan pollen is shed when the relative 
humidity of the air is 8*5 jiercent or higher (7). Actual tests with 

l)etrolat.um-coated glass slides supported on 
a rack after the method used by Waugh (6*) 
and Woodroof (7) indicated that there was 
little or no pollen in tlu' air between the hours 
of 5 and 7 a.m. It a])peared safe, therefore, 
to carry on the operations between these 
liours. In certain tests, bags were removed 
after 7 a.m. to d(‘termine the ju'obability of 
contamination and \\hether pollination later 
in the day would affect the set. 

In order to get a controlled cross it is nec¬ 
essary t<o procure uncontaminated pollen. A 
promising method consists in picking the 
catkins before any pollen has been shed, 
washing them repeatedly in water l)etween 
the hours of 5 and 7 a.m., and drying them 
in a desiccator after th(‘ excess water has lieen 
removed with a sterile towel. After the |)ol- 
len is shed in the desiccator it is run through 
a line-mesh sieve to remove larger particles. 
The polhui is then stored in glass vials stop- 
])ered with cotton and covered with a vial 
of larger size. Tlu' rpiantity desired in the 
pollen (‘ontainer of the syringe is suck(‘d 
through the hy])odermi(‘- needle after the 
needle has been thrust through the cotton 
Fi(,rRK {-^svrmuf uhed in i»()i- plug. When thc Variety of pollen is to be 

changed both the sieve and th(‘ (uitire syringe* 
are sterilized by the use of 95 percent ethyl alcohol. This method 
was not followed throughout in the preliminary work, since the 
question of making a particular cross was not involved. 

In part of the work the hypodermic* syringe employed was the type 
ordinarily used by physicians, but this was not entirely satisfactory 
for the purpose. It was therefore modified by putting on a large 
rubber bulb such as is used on syringes to fill automobile batteries. 
This bulb, which served as a container for the pollen, held a sufficient 
(|uantity for a large number of pollinations. Other improvements 
in the syringe which will allow the insertion of the needle at any 
angle*and [also provide a constant quantity of pollen, are now under 
consideration. 
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The viiiious treatments consisted in utilizing the types of covers 
described and pollinating by needl(>. injection; also, by removal of 
th(^ covers at an hour when there was little or no pollen in the air and 
siibsecpient replacement of the covers. Cheek treatments included 
covers that were not removed for the bagging period and covers that 
were removed for a time equivalent to (hat required for pollination 
and then rcjdaced. In two instances the covers were removed and 
pollen api)lied aft('r 7 a.ni., with replacement. At the time when 
these treatments were given, some covers were removed permanently. 

Records of the number of clusters and the number of nuts per 
cluster were, taken (1) when the bags were finally removed, (2) in 
(‘(iiiy July, (3) in August, and (4) at the time of harvesting. When 
the July check was made, ()ags of mos(|uito netting were placed over 
the clusters to protect, them from further damage by casel)earer8 and 
to catch any nuts that might tlrop. At tins time it appeared that all 
nuts that might dro|) owing to lack of fertilization were off. Later 
much damage to the nuts at the Red River orchard was caused by 
a s('V('re storm and by scab, (kmclusions as to results of the different 
methods must therefore be based chiefly uj)on the. ,fuly data. 

PRESENTATION OF DATA 

The I'csults of the e.xperiments are presented in tables 1 and 2. 



Table 1. —Results of experiments with different methods for controlling pollination in the pecan in Texas in 1931 

KEMPER ORCHARD AT DENJSOX 
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Tablk 2.—L0HS of nut dufilcrti from covered shoots 


TM»e of (•()\«*r 


Laryo noinTiitiLifodKip 
J.aiiie ventiJidod h{iK 
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Small veiltilaUid bap - . 

Cotton - -. - - - 
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« The i>ereentape of abscisMoii foi (he Pearce orchard is based on the minibci of cluster*' on the tree nt 
cover removal, foi the Kenijier orchar<l it is based on the nun(b'‘r when hist ci'\eted. The d.'ita are only 
for th(»se clusters that were in the proiip to be |)ollinated by removal of covers 


Jn a consideration of the edect of tJie l)a^s on the shoots, the length 
of the time of bagging and the elfect of the size and ventilation of 
the bags are important. Apparently a valid (‘riterion foJ‘ pistil re¬ 
ceptivity in the pecan has not yet been demonstrated (7, /), /). For 
this reason it was difficult to determiiu‘ how long the bags should 
remain on, and they may possibly have been left on longer than was 
actually necessary. As would be expected, growth was stimulatf'd 
in the shoots bagged during the early ])art of the season (from the 
middle to the end of April), which was relatively cool. However, as 
the warmer weather of May came on, there seemed to be a reversal 
of this process, and a retarding effect was noticed. In all bags a 
shedding of foliage was observed, due api)arently to the changed 
environmental conditions caused by the cover. A tendency of the 
young nuts to abscise seemed to be positively correlated with injury 
to the foliage. After the bags w^re removed the shedding of foliage 
ceased, but the young nuts continued to abscise abnormally in pro¬ 
portion to the abscission exhibited during the l)agging ])eriod. In 
the case of the large bags placed on the Success variety at the Pearce 
orchard, approximately 10 percent of the bagged shoots produced 
staminate flowers from lateral buds which would not normally have 
been produced until a year later. In several cases pistillate flowers 
were borne on these staminate inflorescences intermingled between 
the staminate florets. Cotton covers gave varying results at the two 
orchards, possibly owing to the difl'erence in varieties or in the ai)pli- 
cation of the material. 

A summary of the data on the loss of clusters and nuts from shoots 
while covered and during 30 days after removal of covers of properly 
pollinated clusters is given in table 2. It will be noted that ventila¬ 
tion is apparently beneficial,^ and also that a small cover enclosing 
only the terminal portion of the shoot is ai)parently less harmful than 
a large one enclosing the entire shoot. Some abscission of nutlets is 
known to occur where clusters have not been bagged. For this rea¬ 
son the abscission from clusters covered with small ventilated bags 
docs not appear to be excessive; for large bags, both ventilated and 
non ventilated, abscission is relatively high. It may be, however, 
that when a valid criterion for pistil receptivity is found, the length 


‘ Water coJlccted iii the lo\^er end of non ventilated ^ap^. 
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of time nocessary to cover may be reduced to such an extent that all 
typos of covers will be less harmful. By referring to table 1 it will 
be noted that the treatment of large nonventilated bags, which con¬ 
sisted in removing the bags permanently after lo days, gave a 42 
percent set of nuts, whereas under similar bags removed after 28 
days, a set of only (i percent occurred. In the latter case the flowers 
had l)een artificially pollinated. 

In considering the degree of control sc'cured by the various treat¬ 
ments, the effect of pollinating and of not j)ollinating, the relative 
effe(*tiveness of pollinating by means of a hypodermic syringe and 
pollinating by removal of the (‘over, the relative value of the bagging 
methods as contrasted with the cotton method, and any indication of 
self-sterility or interstei*ility should ivceive attention. As shown in 
table 1, complete control was s(M*ured in eveuy (‘ase w'hej*e the bagging 
technit* was employed and pollen was witlilmld. Similarly, nuts were 
set in the majority of 


cases where pollina¬ 
tion was artificially at- 
tem |)ied. Aj)paren t- 
ly there is no consist¬ 
ent difference in the 
niimlxn of s(‘ts due to 
the us(' of the syringe 
in pollinating and to 


9 • 



the use of the method 
of removing, pollinat¬ 
ing, and r(‘placing bo- 
fore 7 a m. (table 2). 
Some nuts w(Te set on 
clusters similarly (‘x- 
posed after that hour, 
when pollen wmjs 




know n to be in the air. 
Partial control of fer- 


FK.Ui.t' i Xoinuil and abnomiJil IiHlbpi I pocans from‘?ell-i)ollinatod 
harvested Oetohe’’ 'JJ 'I’tie iarpe mil (lower center) is nor- 


tili/ation was secured 
with cotton cov(m-s. 


rnal, thennt to its left i** an abnormal one from the same cluster 
'The otheis are abnoinial nuts from dilieieiit clusters 


Fewer nuts were set in clusters not artificially pollinated and contin¬ 
uously covered than in clusters that were artificially pollinated. 

The relative value of the small bags, large bags, and cotton covers 
must be judged both ])y tlu' effc'ct of the covers on the shoots and by 
the degree of control secured. On this basis the small ventilated 
bags api)ear to be decidedly superior to the large bags whether venti¬ 
lated or not ventilated. C\)tton ('.overs as used in this experiment 
allowed pollen to sift through. Birds removed some for nest building. 
C\)ttori covers are also less (h^sirable than small ventilated bags 
because they do not permit pollination by needle and because much 
more work is required to place them on the trees, to remove them 
for pollination, and to replace them. With walnut work on the 
Pacific coast a more careful cotton-cover technic is employed, which 
apparently is more effective than the method used in these 


expennients. 

Pollen from Halbert trees was used throughout this experiment. 
No arrested or abnormal nut development was observed except with 
the Halbert variety (fig. 4), which would indicate that this variety 
may be somewhat self-incompatible. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The results of one seasori^s work carried out at two locations in 
Texas indicate that— 

(1) The requirements of an effective coverinjj: material apparently 
are met by the use of a finely woven (;loth imi)re^nated with j)araffin 
of low meltinj>: ])oint. 

(2) (k)ntrolled pollination may be effected by means of a hypo¬ 
dermic syringe, without removing? the covers. 

(8) (k)ntrolled pollination may be eff‘e(‘ted by pollinating after 
removing the cover and then replacing it between the hours of 5 and 
7 a.m. (relative humidity 85 jiercent or above), under the conditions 
of this experiment. 

(4) (\>tton covers as used in the experiments gave no effective 
control. 

(5) Th(‘ use of a small jiaraffined cloth bag with cotton stuffed 
into the ne(‘k to provide ventilation and ])adding for the tender shoot, 
and pollinating by meaner of a hyjiodermic* syringe give promise of 
excellent (*ontrol easily secured, if one season’s results are verified in 
future years. This type of cover is in every way superior to the 
large ventilated bag. 
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BLISTER RUST DAMAGE TO NORTHERN WHITE PINE 
AT WATERFORD, VT.* 

By E. C. Filler 2 

Senior pathologiiii, Division of hlister Hast Control, Bureau of Plant Induntry^ 
United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Whito-f)ino blister rust, caused by the fungus Crortartium rlbicola 
Diet., was first found in North America during 1905 in a nursery near 
rhilade]j)hia, Pa. (6*).^ Subsequent investigations have indicated 
tiiat it was introduced in York County, Maine, as early as 1897, on 
Kuropean black currants {Ribes pigni'm L.) imported from England 
(7). However, far mor(‘ important introductions occurred as the 
result of ijujiortations of northern white pine (Pinus fitrobvs L.) from 
European nurseries during the period from 1900 to 1910. Surveys 
have shown that dis(»ased stock was planted in more than 200 loca¬ 
tions in the Noi'tiieastern States. From these infection centers the 
blister rust spread to natural stands of white pine through the jiiedium 
of ribes ^ ami thus became generally distributed in these States (.9). 

In the Northeast blister rust has seriously endangered the survival 
of white ])ines wherever (hey occurred closely associated with ribes, 
the alternate host of the fungus. Whiter pines of all sizes are attacked 
and killed by the rust (10)^ but the time required for killing is j)ro- 
|)ortionate to the size of the tree. (VmscHjuently, on many areas in 
the older irdested regions, where the trees have not been ])rotected 
by the timely eradication of ribes, the seedling ])ines have already been 
killed and the sapling growth has been sevej*ely injured, as shown by 
the many dead and dying trees, while among the merchantable-size 
trees the damage is only now beginning to accrue. Except for the 
pres(uice of dying branches, the effect of the disease on the larger 
pines do(\s not become readily noticeable until the girdling of the 
trunk causes the crowm foliage above to turn yellow . In the case of 
large trees under eastern conditions, this sometimes requires If) years 
or more. So insidious is its attack that frequently the blister rust 
progresses to this advanced stage before it is recognized by j)im‘ 
owners. 

The blister rust was first found in northern Vermont in 1910. 
Survey records indicate that it was introduced there on northern 
white pine imported from Germany about 1901 and planted at 
Lyndonville. From this and from later plantings of infected pines 
imported in 1909 the disease became generally distributed in the 
native white pine areas of this district. 

* Ueceivt*(Jforpublication Jan. 1933; issued Septeniljcr 1933, (Cooperative investi^jations by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the infested States 

* The field data on wild ribes and pines in the pasture pine tyi>e were secured in 1921 under the direction 
of E. K Ford, formerly of the Division of Blister Bust (Control, the data for the merchantable stand uere 
obtained under the supervision of the WTiter and represent conditions existing in 1925 and 1930. The 
writer wishes tt) acknowledge his indebtedness to the staff of the W'^ashington office. Division of Blister 
Bust Control, for assistance in preparing the manuscTipt. 

3 Beference is made by number (italic) to Literature Cited, p. 313. 

* When not employed as a generic name, the term “ribes” is used in this paper to dcvsignate currant and 
gooseberry plants. 
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All investigation was begnn in 1924 on an area at Waterford, 
Caledonia (\)unty, Vt., w^hcre considerable blist('r nist damage vras 
beginning to o(*cur among white pines of merchantable size. In order 
to prevent additional infection, initial control measures were applied 
in 1925. This work consisted of u])rooting the ribes on and near the 
area. Although this procedure established control of the disease, it 
w^as of course no deterrent to the continued grow th and killing action 
of the cankers that had originated prior to the eradication of the ribes. 



B'KiUKE 1. Sketch map of study area at Waterford, Vt » Heavj black hue indicates boundary of study 

area A, Pasture-pine type, B, rnercliantable-pme tyiie. (^iitinuous liiiCvS (-) represent contours 

(40-foot intervals), wa\y lines ), streams, broken lines ( ), tyjie boundaries, double lines 

(r-r-=-T-}, roads. The symbol (t) indicates location of cultivated black currants. 

Data obtained during this investigation, on the occurrence and 
effect of blister rust on merchantable white pine, are presented in 
this paper. 

DESCRIPTION OF INFESTED AREA 

The area studied comprises 27.43 acres located on the top and on 
the northeastern slope of a rolling upland plateau (fig. 1). It contains 
two forest types; (1) A scattered stocking of uneven-aged, bushy 
white pines in an old pasture of 25 acres, where in 1924 there was an 

» Details of types aiid topoKraphy were taken from a sketch map prepared by A. E. Fivaz in 1927. 
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averaj^e of 72 trees per acre, ranging up to 50 feet in height; and 
(2) a 2.4:^a(*re mixed stand of 60-year-old white pines, uneven-aged 
sprnce, and hardwoods. The latter unit, which hereafter will be 
designatt'd as the merchantable type or stand, contained 1,740 trees, 
57 percent of which were spruce, 24 percent white pine, and 19 per¬ 
cent liardwoods. Only 673 of these trees were over 6 inches in diam¬ 
eter at breast height in 1930, 52 percent being white pine, 37 percent 
sfiruce, and 11 j)er(*ent hardwoods Except for a few trees in spots 
wliere the drainage is poor, the white pines in both types are vigorous, 
well foliated, and rapid-growing when not infected with blister rust. 
As this ])ai)er is iirimarily concerned with blister rust damage to the 
white pines, discussion of the sjiruce and hardwoods in the merchant¬ 
able ty])e will be limited to those facts that are essential in presenting 
an adequate description of general forest conditions on the area. 

Including 66) trees with breast-high diameters of 6 inches or less, 
the merchantable stand contained 416 wiiite pines, 69 percent of 
which ranged from 51 to 80 feet in height and the remainder from 21 
to 50 feet.. Natural pruning had killed the branches on the lower 
two thirds of the bf)h‘,s. The white pines were distributed tliroughout 
the stand, tlie gi‘eat(»st concentration being on two J^-acre sample 
idols where 27 percent of the total number occurred on 21 percent 
of the area. The merchantable stand is bounded partly by the pas¬ 
ture type, but chiefly by a dense mix(*(l growth of medium-aged 
conifers and hardwoods (fig. 1). 

Tn 1924 individual plants of the wedgeleaf gooseberry {GroHmJaria 
hirteUa (Mi(‘hx., vSpach) were found generally distributed in the many 
sw\‘uupy depressions throughout the pasture type. Those bushes had 
on the average a total of only 54 feet of live stem‘^ per acre and wore 
partly concealed in the long grass. Three small skunk currants 
(Rlbes glandulosum (Jrauer), totaling 15 feet of live stem, w^ere 
also found in the ])asture type. Tw^o patches of skunk currants, 
containing a total of 2,300 feet of live stem and well screened by 
spruce and hardwood, w^ere situated near the northwestern portion 
of the merchantable stand. No wild ribes were located in this stand, 
but small scattered bushes occurred nearby in the ])asture and on 
rock outci' 0 ])s in the adjoining mixed growth of conifers and hard¬ 
woods. The wild ribes were eradicated in 1925. A patch of culti¬ 
vated black currants, probably R. nUjnnn, was grown on an adjoining 
farm for stn^eral years in an open situation about 800 feet w^est of the 
area studied. This currant garden was started about 1909 by a 
former resident, witti a dozen ])lants imported from a nearby State. 
The planting was increased by i)ropagation from cuttings until it. 
contained about 80 large bushes, wdiich were destroyed in 1917 by 
the present tenant, because he w^as unable to find a suitable market 
for the fruit. No other cultivated ribes were found, or are knowm 
to have existed, within 1 mile of the area. 

FIELD METHODS 

The data on blister rust damage in the area studied were obtained 
separately for the two types, because of the difference in character 
of growth resulting from the difference in stocking. The pasture 


® Figures for “live stem" represent the total linear measure f»f stem wood in living canes, branches, and 
spurs of the plant. « 
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type WHS divided into twenty-live 1-acre plots, whereas the inerchaiit- 
able stand was studied as a unit. A careful search was made for 
ribes, and the location, species, and live-stem length were recorded. 
Detailed information was secured on all white pines, except seedlings 
less than 4 years old and trees dead from causes other than blister 
rust, principally suppression and cattle injury. The data obtained 
for each white pine included location, height, diameter at breast 
height, age, dominance, and condition of health as influenced by the 
Idister rust. The heights were determined by ocular estimates, 
checked occasionally by actual tape measurements. Tree diameters 
were obtained wdth calipers, and tree ages by counting the yearly 
growth nodes. In taking the data on dominance, the trees w^ere 
arbitrarily chissiHed as supprevssed or not supiiresscd, the latter 
classification iiududing the three normal classe^s, namely, intermediate, 
codominant, and dominant. This grouping was chosen in order that- 
trees of little or no value to the stand and those still im])ortant might 
be considered separately. The <*ondition of health as influenced by 
blister rust was ascertained by climbing the trees and carefullv 
examining them. Each tree was recorded as healthy or diseased. 
In the case of infected trees it was noted whether or not. the disease 
had reached the trunk. 

As long as the pine bark adjoining the canker or area directly 
affected hy the disease remains alive, the blister-rust fungus con¬ 
tinues to grow'. Thus, cankers on bran(*hes frecpiently continue to 
extend until the trunk has been reached. The bark invaded by the 
disease eventually dies as the result of this parasitism. Soon aftei’ 
the canker has encircled the trunk, the diseased bark dies, girdling 
the tree and causing the death of that portion of the crown above the 
girdle. The fungus continues its downward growth until it reaches 
and girdles that section of the trunk below which there is no vigorous 
supporting foliage, thus killing the entire tree. In this study, white 
pines with infected trunks were further classified, on the basis of degree 
of decadence resulting from the disease, under three heads, namely, 
'‘top of crowm alive“top of crowm dead^\ and “tree dead 

For the pasture type, the apiiroximate age of the oldest infection 
was determined on each diseased pine, as there is no metliod of ascer¬ 
taining exactly the year during which an infection oiiginated. Since 
infection takes place through the needles (/), it is necessary to deter¬ 
mine, from the number of annual nodes, the years during which the 
diseased portion of the tree bore needles. In this study the year of 
the infection was assumed to be the same as the year during which 
the infected internode w^as fonned and first bore needles. Thus, the 
canker ages recorded are the maximum ages. In nortliern white 
pine the needles are normally retained during the second and some¬ 
times the third year; therefore the actual age of an infection may be 
a year or two less than the recorded maximum. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PINE INFECTION ON THE AREA STUDIED 


The oldest cankers found on the area resulted from infections on 
internodes formed in 1908. These infections, however, may have 
occurred in 1909 or 1910 on needles originating ^ in 1908. As sev¬ 
eral of the diseased trees in the pasture type were dead, the age of 


? RICBARDS, .T L HUaCKrTIBILITY OF DIFFERENT AGED PINK NEEDLES TO BUSTER RUST AND RELATION 
BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF INFECTIONS ON PINKS AND THE PERSISTENCE OF THEIR NEEDLES. IJ S DPDt 

Agr., Bmt. Plant Indus. Blister Rust News 11:^41-247. IMinieographed.J 
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the cankers that killed them could not be determined. Therefore, it 
is possible that the infections on 1908 internodes were not the earliest 
on the area. However, the disease was undoubtedly established there 
sometime between 1901, when it was first introduced into northern 
Vermont, and 1910. If the cankers on 1908 internodes were the 
first infection, the cultivated black currants planted about 1909 may 
have been responsible for establishing the blister rust in this locality 

Of the 2,220 pines on the entire area, 804 (39 percent) were found 
to be infected with blister rust (table 1). This represents conditions 
existing on the area when the studies were made, but undoubtc^dly 
many small pines had already been killed by the disease and had dis- 
ap|)eared. This destruction of young trees is one of the most serious 
aspects of the damage caused by blister rust, and one of the most 
diflicult to evaluate. 


Tabi.e 1 -Rtialion nf infcdion of whte pincH to length of period of exposure and 
the average height of the trees during this period 
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•» Average hiMRhls of trees during period of exposure to infection from wild iibeswere cointnited from 
tables by Spring (ID 

While the ai'tiial period of e\i)o.sure to infection from wild ribe.s jirobabJy extended from MHO to 1024, 
incliLsive, the ymr.'< 1023 and 1024 are not consHlered in these data, because infections occurring in these 
years were not sufTiciently developed t«) be found m 1024 when the jiasture type was .'-tiidied 


The percentage of pines infected becomes greatei’ witli the. increase 
in tree heights and in the number of years of exposure to infection 
(table 1). The (juantity of pine foliage exposed to infetdion is an im¬ 
portant factor influencing the amount of infection. On the basis of 
foliage volume alone, a large tree has a much greater chance of be¬ 
coming infected than a small one. Height of tree is an imperfect 
index of the foliage volume, because among young trees the amount 
of foliage increases at a much greater rate than the height. How- 
evtu', since no published data are available on the rate of increase of 
foliage volume with age, the average heights are used in this case to 
indicate the trend of foliage volume. The fact that no infection was 
found on the 66 trees originating after 1918 may be the result of 
their small size or of the removal of the cultivated black currants in 
1917. 

There were three possible ribes sources for the infection on the 
area studied: The cultivated black currants that were grown for 7 
years northwest of the area; the skunk currant patches located in 
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1924 just outsido the northwest eorner of the merchantable type; 
and the individual bushes, largely wedge-leaf gooseberries, found 
scattered through the ])asture type, likewise in 1924. The ribes 
record is incoin])l(^te, as no delinite information is available on the 
extent or distribution of the ])o|)ulatiori of the two wild species dur¬ 
ing the infection i)eriod under consideration, namely, 1910 to 1922, 



FK’.rRK 2 Amount and distribution of pines, nbes, and pine infeefioiis on the study area at Waterford, 
\'t Only the 1,210 pines arc included which origiiiatoil before 1010 and were therefore exposed to the 
niaxiniuni period of infection Kueii sipiare represents a J-acre jilot in the pasture pine type Broken 
line indicates boundary of merchantable jiine .stand Headiiiji: from left to rlKht, numbers separated by 
dashes in siiuarcs indicate, respectively- (1) Number of pines, (2) number of feet of nbes live stem, (3) 
percentage of pines infected Shaded portion of each circle illustrates percent ukc of pines infected m 
respective plot 

inclusive. Several other factors, aside from the quantity and loca¬ 
tion of ribes, have undoubtedly influenced the distribution of pine 
infection among the individual units of the area shown in figure 2, 
especially the variation in foliage volume and screening of the pines 
and in topography. Independent of all other factors, in the ten 
1-acre plots comprising the four northernmost tiers of those studied, 
the percentages of pines infected decrease as the distances from the 
cultivated black currant planting increase. This condition strongly 
indicates the importance of the ribes (probably cultivated black 
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currants) northwest of the area as the principal source of the disease 
in the northern portion. The inverse relationship of the amount of 
infection and the distance from ribes has been noted on other tracts 
(7). In the remaiiKler of the Waterford area the influence of the 
cultivated currants is not clearly indicated by the variation of in¬ 
tensity of infection with distance. It seems probable that the wild 
ribes contributed materially to the infection found in the southern 
portion, especially in the vicinity of the skunk currant patches. 

BLISTER RUST DAMAGE IN THE MERCHANTABLE STAND 

The size of the white pines in the merchantable stand (fig. 3) 
])revented ra])id disintegration of the trees killed by the blister rust 
and afforded an opportunity to obtain data on the progress of the 
disease. Moreover, there has been no individual variation in the 
period of exjiosure to infection among the trees in this stand. Of 
course th(ue have been unmeasured changes in the heights, diameters, 
and crowns of the pines during this ])eriod. These variations are 
necessarily disregarded in the discussion. 

The merchantable stand contained 410 white pines, of which 364 
(<SS })ercdit) were classed as not suppressed (table 2). In 1925, 70 
percent, of the total pines were infected, 78 percent of the unsuppressed 
trees and 05 percemt of the suppressed trees being diseased. The 
1930 examination showed no change in these percentages, since no 
trees were found to have been initially infected during the period 
from 1925 to 1930. Especially noteworthy is the higher infection 
ratio among the pines not suppressed, the best trees in the stand. 
Undoubtedly, the smaller crowns of the suppressed pines reduced 
their (‘hances of becoming diseased. 

T\ble 2 —Domiunnce ami blifiter rust infveiion of white pines in merehaniahle 

stand in and lOdt) 
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In 1930 only branch cankers were found on 47 white pines, or 11 
percent of the total number, regardless of dominance. From the 
viewpoint of potential damage, the trees in this group may be re¬ 
garded as ill, with a chance to recover. Pines are sometimes killed 
by severe pruning caused by numerous branch infections. This 
type of damage is, however, relatively infrequent in Finns strobus, 
and it does not occur in the merchantable stand at Waterford. In this 
area the death of the trees results from cankers that girdle the trunks. 
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Since the blister rust fungus is wholly parasitic, a canker originating 
on a branch can reach the trunk only as long as living bark intervenes. 
The death of the branch, either as a result of natural pruning or of 



FkiURE 3.—Dominant, codominant, and intermediate white pines infected with blister rust in a mer¬ 
chantable stand at Waterford, Vt. Eleven pines, marked with white bands, have trunk cankers: two 
pines, marked with crosses (X), have only branch cankers. Photograph by E. C. Filler, 1926. 


girdling by the canker itself, may cause the death of the bark between 
the canker and the trunk and thereby isolate the canker and kill it by 
starvation. However, a tree frequently has several branch cankers, 
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and usually one or more of them will reach the trunk. The progress 
of the disease in this respect is indicated by the fact that in 31 trees 
(40 percent of the 78 pines that had branch infections only in 1925) 
the cankers had reached the trunk by 1930 (table 2). 

In 1930 trunk cankers were found on 271 white pines (65 percent 
of the total number). A trunk canker is almost invariably fatal to 
the tree, the only known exceptions occurring in the upper part of 
long terminal shoots that on rare occasions die before the fungus has 
liad time to reacdi the node below. In the stand under discussion all 
the trunk cankers were located below the terminal shoot and may be 
considered fatal to the trees. Of the 271 trees with trunk cankers in 
1930, 98, or 36 percent, had already been killed. It is only a question 
of time as to when the remaining 173 will die as a result of the disease. 
The rate of killing is indicated by the increase in the number of dead 
trees, from 36 in 1925 to 98 in 1930 (table 2). 

The average annual progress of the disease in damaging this stand 
between 1925 and 1930 is shown in table 3 in percentages of the total 
numl)er of infected trees. The rate at which these changes occur is 
by no means constant but increases or decreases, or even reverses its 
direction, with the increase in the time elapsing since the date of 
infection. 

RELATION OF TREE SIZE TO AMOUNT OF INFECTION AND RATE OF KILLINU 

Infection may take place through needles borne on the trunks 
(/>, p. 2H) and is usually confined to that part of the, terminal shoot 
bearing needles at the time of ex])osiire. Occasionally, infection 
occurs through adventitious shoots on the trunk. However, trunk 
cank(U's usually result from the growth of the fungus into the trunk 
from points of infe(‘tion on branches; this was the case in the mer¬ 
chantable stand at Waterford. 

The time required by the fungus to reach the trunk through a 
branch is governed b> its distance from the trunk and its rate of 
growth. Although pines with large crowns and many needles hav(» a 
greater chance of be(*oming infected than do small ones, the average 
distance In'tween the needles and the trunk is greater in large crowns 
than in small ones. Therefore, the fungus as a rule ref|uires mon* 
time to reach the trunk in trees with the hunger crowns. Rhoads (8) 
measured the development of cankers on trunks up to 4 inches in 
diameter and found that the rate of growth of th(^ fungus increased 
with the diameter of the diseased part, (kmiputations from Rhoads^ 
tabulations show, nevertheless, that desjiite the inei'eased rate the 
fungus required more than three times as long to completely girdle 
a stem in his largest-diameter class than in his smallest because of the 
disproportionate increase in cinuiinference. This may partly account 
for the fact that 73 percent of the infect ted suppressed trees in the 
merchantable stand had died from blister rust by 1930, whereas only 
26 percent of the diseased unsuppressed pines had been killed 
(table 3). 

The status of the health of the pines in the merchantable stand in 
1930, as influenced by the blister rust, is shown in figure 4, in which 
the data are arranged according to the height and diameter of the 
trees within each of the dominance groups. In considering this figure, 
it should be noted that the percentages of pines infected, represented 
by the solid-black column, are now fixed, since further infection of the 
8822- 33-4 
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Figure 4 —Status in 1D.S() of health of white pines in merchantable stand as influenced by blister rust. 
Data arranged according to height and diameter of trees within each dominance group 
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trees is being prevented by eradication of the ribes. All other 
columns, representing percentages of trees in the various damage 
classes as of 1930, are at temporary levels, which vary as the disease 
jirogresses. Unsuppressed pines of all sizes have been attacked by the 
rust (fig. 5), the number of trees infected ranging from 71 to 91 percent 
(fig. 4). Moreover, unsuppressed pines of all sizes, except the largest 
in each class, have been killed. (Forty-nine percent of the 73 dead 

Tablio 3 .—Changes in percentages of infected while pines in merchantable stand 
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pines in the unsuppress(»d grou]) were in height classes of 51 to 80 feet, 
juid 50 percent were in diameter classes of 9 to 17 inches (fig. 4). 

Since the time reciuired for cankers to reach the trunk ami kill the 
tree is influenced both directly and indire(‘tly by the size of the crown 



FifiURE 5—White pines of all sizes infected and killed by blister rust in northwestern section of merchant¬ 
able stand at Waterford, Vt. Degree of Infection indicated by white markings as follows: 1 band, trunk 
canker (tree alive in 1930); 2 bands, killed by blister rust (tree alive in 1926, dead in 1930); 3 bands, killed 
by blister rust (tree dead in 1926); cross (X), branch cankers only, 1925 and 1930; cross and band, branch 
cankers only in 1925, trunk canker in 1930. Photograph by E. C. Filler, 1930. 
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and the upper portion of the trunk, both of which are closely related 
to the diameter of the tree at breast height, some correlation may be 
expected between diameter and the time required by the disease to kill 
the tree. When the effect of the disease is measured before the damage 
is completed, this correlation will be manifested by a downward trend 
in the proportion of trees killed as the diameter increases. This is 
the case in the merchantable stand at Waterford as of 1930, the pro¬ 
portion of trees killed by the disease decreasing as the diameter 
increases. It is evident that when the end of the damage has been 
reached, blister rust will have killed a jnajority of the pines in each of 
the diameter classes. 

EFFECT OF BLISTER RUST ON BASAL AREA* OF STAND 

In 1930 the basal area of the white pines in the mercdiantable stand, 
including both the living trees and those killed by the disease, was 306 
square feet (table 4), and of the hardwoods and spruce 236 square feet. 
The total basal area of 542 feet (223 feet per acre) is about normal for 
a fully stocked stand of this age and composition. Since the sup¬ 
pressed pines had a basal area of less than 1() square feet in 1930 (only 
3 percent of the basa« area of all the pines), they will not be considered 
separately in this connection. 

Table 4. —Basal area of white pines in the merchantable stand as of 1925 and 1930 
as affected by the blister rust 


Condition of health as allectod by blister rust 


Trees not diseased 

Trees with branch cankers only. 

Trees with stem cankers 

1'op of crown alive _ - 

Top of crown dead .. . - 

Trees dead . .... 

Total - - . . 


Basal area of white 
pines (square feel) 

Percentage of basal 
area 

Percent¬ 
age of 
basal area 





of all 

1925 

1930 

1925 

1930 

species 

(1930)'^ 

52 

05 

20 

21 

12 

54 

45 

21 

15 

H 

121) 

120 

4H 

39 

22 

Ifi 

30 

0 

12 

7 

12 

40 

5 

13 


2fK) 

300 

100 

1(K) 

50 


* No basal area or vohinie data were obtained in IDl?.') for .species other than white pine 


The proportion of the basal area of the white pines represented by 
trees beginning to die (top of crown dead) and those already dead as 
a result of the rust increased from 11 percent in 1925 to 25 percent in 
1930, an average yearly increase of about 3 percent. The wdiite 
pines in these two groups in 1930 comprised 14 percent of the total 
basal area of all species in the stand. Classifying as ‘^doomed” all 
white pines with trunk cankers and as ‘^may die” all white pines with 
branch cankers only makes it evident that the disease will eventually 
reduce the basal area of the white pines between 64 and 79 percent 
and the basal area of all species in the stand between 36 and 44 percent. 

* The basal area of a tree is the area of a cross section of the stem at stump height inside the bark and is 
computed according to the formula; &•“ »in which b represents basal area and d the diameter of the cross 

section inside the bark. In this case, the diameter at breast height outside the bark was assumed to corre¬ 
spond with the diameter at stump height inside the bark. 
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EFFECT OF BLISTER RUST ON BOARD-FOOT VOLUME* OF STAND 

In 1930 tlie voluinc of the white pines in the merchantable stand, 
in(*hiding both the living trees and those killed by the disease, was 
52,970 board feet, or 21,798 board feet per acre (table 5). The sup¬ 
pressed white pines contained but 1,036 board feet, or less than 2 
percent of the total amount for this species. The volume of all other 
siiecics was 21,()44 board feet, or. 8,907 board feet per acre, bringing 
the total contents of the entire stand u]) to 30,705 board feet per acre. 
This amount is below normal for a fully stocked mixed stand con¬ 
taining a large, proportion of 60-year-old white pines. The difference 
may be partly due to the indeterminable loss in increment for that 
period during which each fatally diseased j)ine has suffered reduced or 
interrupted growth. 

As indicated in table 5, the proportion of total pine volume repre- 
scuited by trees beginning to die (top of crown dead) and those already 
dead as a consecpience of tlie disease increased from 8 percent in 1925 
to 23 percent in 1930, an average increase of 3 percent per year. In 
1930 the pines in these two classes contained 16 ])ercent of the total 
board-foot contents of all sp(K*ies in the stand. The ultimate eflect 
of blister l ust will reduce the volume of the white pines between 64 
and 80 pendent, and the volume of all species in the stand between 
4() and 57 percent. 

Table 5. Board-feet volume of white pines in the merchantable stand as of 1925 
and 19S0y as affected by blister rust 



Volume of white 

Percentage of vol- 

Percent- 


pines (board feet) 

uriie 

age of vol- 

CondiMon of health as alfected by bhder rust 





uine of all 

1925 

1930 

1925 

1930 

sjiecies 

(1930) 


Trees not diseased 

H, 15.3 

10. 093 

19 

20 

14 

'Pices >Mlh branch cankers only _ 

Trees with stem cankeis 

9,4,t7 

h, 209 

22 

1ft 

11 

To]) of crown alive . . -_ 

22,1 fid 

2l.tK)4 

51 


30 

To]) of crown dead . 

2, 2«0 

fi. 132 

5 

12 

8 

'Frees dead . . _. 

1,518 

0.032 

3 

11 

8 

Total-— _ 

43,848 

52,970 

1(X) 

100 

71 


EFFECT OF BLISTER RUST ON STOCKING OF STAND 

The merchantable stand, with 277 trees over 6 inches in diameter 
per acre, was about fully stocked before blister rust began to take its 
toll. Of these trees, 50 percent were unsuppressed white pines, 2 
percent were suppressed white pines, and 48 percent were trees of 
other species, largely spruce. Between 239 and 284 of the 364 
unsuppressed white pines on the 2.43 acres in the stand will eventually 
be killed by blister rust (table 2). This will leave between 80 and 125 
unsuppressed white pines, or from 33 to 51 per acre. This great 
reduction in stocking is even more serious than these figures indicate, 
because of the irregularity of the original stocking. 

The two )i-acre plots (fig. 6, Ai, Bi) are samples of the best pine 
stocking in the merchantable stand. On this half acre, there were 
101 white pines and 38 spruce or hardwoods with breast-high diani- 


« Volumes for pine, .spruce, and hardwoods are based on tables prepared by Lyford and Margolin (4)» 
Woolsey (5, p. Ig6), and Dana («), respectively. 
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Fioi Kk. f, — wuswi lusi I« reuiu-inK .siocKing on iwo •-4-acre plots in merchantable stand Ai and 

Bi, two J^acre plots, showing location of trees of all sjjecies whose breast-high diameters exceed 6 inchS* 
A 2 ^d 152, same as Ai and Bi, (miittlng pines sure to die from blister rust; A^ and Bi, same as Aa and Ba’ 

"l?! pines whose breast-hlKh df^etra 

esoei^s «Indiw are indicated by solid dots (#): spruce or hardwood whose breast-hieh dirarters 
6 inches are Indicated by smaller oiwn circle (») uiauicters exceea 
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eters greater than 6 inches. Blister rust will eventually reduce this 
stocking below that shown in An and B 2 and will produce conditions 
a])i)roaching those shown in A 3 and B,. In addition to the trees 
shown in figure 0 , the two J 4 -acre plots contained many small spruce 
and 12 suppressed pines with breast-high diameters under 0 inches. 
Seven of these pines are doomed as a result of trunk cankers, and one 
other has a branch infection that may eventually cause its death. 

EVALUATION OF BLISTER RUST DAMAGE 

Up to 1930 the economic loss caused by blister rust in the mer¬ 
chantable stand was relatively small. The pines killed by the disease 
on the 2.43 acres had a volume of 6,032 board feet (table 5). Blister 
rust does not injure the wood but may cause a constriction of the 
trunk in the portion covered by the canker. In the merchantable 
stand most of the (‘ankers were above the commercial parts of the 
trees. However, it is doubtful if any of these dead pines could now 
be salvaged. Such trees deteriorate ra]>idly as a result of boring 
insects and wood-rotting fungi. The wood of these dead piiuis may, 
therefore, be considered a definite loss, amounting, at a normal 
stumpage value of $8 per thousand, to $48.26, or $19.86 per acre. 

The potential economic loss to this stand by blister rust includes 
all trees with trunk cankers and those with brancdi cankers that may 
die from the disease. "J"he potential loss is, therefore, at least between 
34,()()8 and 42,277 board feet on the 2.43 acres. It may even exceed 
this maximum figure by the amount of increimmt made bv the dis¬ 
eased trees bctwi'cn J930 and the time of tludr death. Moreover, 
tlu'se ('stimates of potential loss do not include the additional increment 
that would normally have occurred had the trees remained free of 
blister rust, (^unputed at a normal stum})age value of $8 per thou¬ 
sand, the indicated potential loss amounts at least to between $112.16 
and $139.18 per acre. This pot(uitial loss is the result of infections 
fi’om ribes that were eradicated 5 to 13 years before the 1930 examina¬ 
tion. Had these ribes been allowed to remain, potential loss wcjuld 
in all probability have ai)proached 100 percent for the white pines 
in the stand. 

The economic loss in this stand as a result of the disease may be 
kept at the present figure by immediately logging the entire stand. 
This may not, however, be practical, because of the small area and 
the condition of the lumber industry. Consequently, the l< 3 ss con¬ 
tinues to mount, approaching the highest potential-damage figure. 

The economic loss from blister rust on this merchantable stand is 
far above the average for tracts of white pine of this size and age 
within the range of tliis speedes in the East. However, merchantable 
trees fatally attacked by the disease can be found in considerable num¬ 
bers as scattered individuals or small groups throughout the white 
pine regions of New England and New York. This particular area 
illustrates the potential destructiveness of the disease to unprotected 
inerchantable stands. JVequently, the damage is not recognized by 
pine owners until it is too late to utilize the diseased trees. Even in 
cases where the owners are aware of the increasing damage, the diffi¬ 
culty of detecting infected trees, particularly those with only branch 
cankers, and the additional cost of making selective cuttings may 
prohibit the salvage of white pines attacked but not yet killed by 
blister rust. 
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SUMMARY 

This pjipor presents data, on the occurrence and effect of blister 
rust on white pine in an area at Waterford, Vt., especially in a stand 
of merchantable timber. 

A patch of cultivated black currants existed for at least 7 years, 
bej 2 :innin«: about 1909, within a few hundred feet of the area. These 
cultivated bushes appear to have been an important source of infec¬ 
tion. Wild ribes also participated in the spread of disease on the 
area. The cultivated black currants were destroyed in 1917 and the 
wild ribes in 1925. The earliest infections occurred between 1908 
and 1910. 

Data on the 2,220 pines on the entire area, g^rouped according to 
tree height and number of years of exposure to infection, show that 
the percentage of pines infected ranged from 0 to 02 percent, the 
])rop()rtion becoming greater with the iruTease in height and in num¬ 
ber of years of exposure to the infection. 

The merchantable stand was composed of a mixture of spruce, 
white pine, and hardwoods, about 00 years old. In 1930, 70 percent 
of the 410 white pines in this stand were infet^ted, and 05 percent were 
doomed as a result of trunk cankers. Twenty-four percent of tlie 
total pines had already been killed. The percentage of diseased j^ines 
killed increased from 11 percent in 1925 to 31 percent in 1930, an 
average yearly increase of 4 percent. 

The ])roj)ortion of infected trees was greater in the unsuppressed 
group than in the suppressed group, probably because of the larger 
individual crowns in the former class. However, partly, at least, 
becjause of their smaller size, the suppressed pines were being killed 
more quickly than those not suppressed. 

Pines of all height and diameter classes represented had been 
attacked by the rust, and in each class, except the largest-size group, 
some of the trees had already been killed. 

The proportion of the basal area of the white pines represented by 
trees beginning to die or alr(‘ady killed by the rust increased from 11 
percent in 1925 to 25 percent in 1930, an average yearly increase of 
about 3 percent. The killing of trees by the disease will eventually 
rediKje the basal area of the white pines between 64 and 79 percent 
and the basal area of all species between 36 and 44 percent. 

The proportion of the total board-foot volume of the white pines 
represented by trees beginning to die or already dead from the disease 
increased from 8 percent in 1925 to 23 percent in 1930, an average 
yearly increase of 3 pendent. Ultimately, the volume of the white 
pines will be reduced between 64 and 80 percent and the volume of 
all species between 46 and 57 percent as a result of the disease. Had 
not the further spread of infection been stopped by the removal of the 
ribes 5 to 13 years before the 1930 examination, the ultimate loss of 
white pines would have approached 100 percent. 

When damage from the disease has reached its maximum an average 
of between 33 and 51 unsuppressed white pines per acre will remain. 
This pronounced reduction in stocking is rendered still more serious 
by the unevenness of the original stocking. 

The actual economic loss in the merchantable stand from blister 
rust, computed at a nonnal stumpage value of $8 per thousand, 
amounted to $19.86 per acre in 1930. As additional diseased white 
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pines dio. or deteriorate, the loss will increase toward a maximum of 
at least between $112.lli und $1*39.18 per acre, depending on the 
period of delay in logging the stand. 
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CYTOLOGY AND BREEDING OF RUBUS MACROPETALUS, 
THE LOGAN, AND RELATED BLACKBERRIES* 

By Gkokge M. Darrow, nenior pomologisiy Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops 
and Diseases, and A. K. TjOngley, associate botanist, Division of Genetics and 
Biophysics, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture * 

INTRODUCTION 

The highest dessert quality aiuoiig dewberry and blaekberry 
varieties appeal's to be found in a group derived wholly or in part 
from Ruhus macropetahis Dough arnl related species of wild trailing 
blackberries that occur in the w^estern parts of California, Oregon, 
Washington, and British C'Olumbia. Among the high-quality varie¬ 
ties in this grou]) are the Logan, Young, and Ideal Wild or Santiam. 
All are characterized by (excellent flavor and a relative absence of 
seediness as compared wdth other varieties of blackberry. The flavor 
is strongest in the Logan and mildest in the Young, and suggests the 
davor of the red raspberry more than that of the easteiii American 
or European forms of blackberries that have been studied. Because 
of the great value of this group in breeding for high-quality varieties, 
this study of their cytology and relationship was begun. 

MATERIALS 

This investigation w'as carried on chiefly at Corvallis, Oreg. There 
were available for study several hundred seedlings of the Logan; also 
many Logan X Lucretia, Tjogan X Young, and Logan X Mammoth 
crosses made by C. E. Schuster, formerly of the Oregon Agricultural 
Experiment Station. There were also at the Oregon station the 
Ideal Wild or SantiaJii, Mammoth, Cory, Young, and Lucretia 
varieties, all of which, except the Lucretia, are derived wholly or in 
part from these western s])ecies. 

Material of the wild Rubus macropetalnf^ was obtained from fence 
rows near the station and from other places. Material of a cross of 
R. 7yiacropetalus X Logan, made by J. W. Ware, was obtained from 
western Washington. Other reported crosses of R. macropeiaJm X 
Logan were examined at Ware's ranch in western Washington and 
near Monroe and Florence, Oreg. Still other crosses of the wild 
R. macropetaivs with various bramble varieties have been observed 
from time to time. The wild forms were studied at many points in 

‘ Received for publication Apr, 7,1933, issued September 1933. 
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I>lvision of Botany, Bureau of Plant Industry, L 11. Bailey, Ithaca, N. Y.; and W\ L. Jepson Univer¬ 
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western Wttshinj 2 ;ton, Orejjon, and California, from sea level to 
altitudes of about 5,()()() feet in the (^aseades, and to some extent in 
British (\)lnmbia. 

The materia] for eytolo^ieal preparations was eolleeted at the 
experimental j)lots of the Oregon State (College farm and from the 
wild in several near])y loealities and at vailons points along the coast 
of (’'alifornia. Buds tliat had apparently developed to the stage 
when pollen mother cells were in the meiotic ])hases were picked and 
put at once into (^arnoy’s killing Iluid. After a half hour the fluid 
was })oured off and the buds were covered with absolute alcohol. 
Acetocarmine smear preparations of the pollen mother cells were then 
made. 

PACIFIC COAST SPECIES OF RUBUS 

CHARACTERIZATION 

The western trailing bla(‘kberries differ from eastern spe(‘ies of 
dewberries and blackberries in being chiefly dioecious, with the stami- 
nate flowers usually much larger than the pistillate ones; in having 
leaves with leaflets—usually often T) in vigorous plants, but rarely 
1—generally ])innatc; and in having shoots and canes more or less 
glaucous. Western forms have 42, S5, 28, and 21 chromosomes, 
whereas most eastern trailing forms have 21. The western forms 
have much smaller dru])elets and seeds than the eastern trailing 
species. 

The western trailing blackberries are here considered as (consisting 
of 3 species, although 5 or more species have been recognized by 
systematists. The following have been refened by Rydberg (10) to 
the section Ursmi of Ruhus: 

Hubus ursiniis Cham, and Schlcchi., in Linnaoa 2* 11. 1827. 

H. vilifalius Cham, and Schlccht., in Linnaea 2: 10. 1827. 

R. helleri Rydb., ex Brit, and Brown, North Amer. Flora 22: 460. 1913. 

R. eastwoodianus Rydb., ex Brit, and Brown, Nortli Amer. Flora 22: 460. 1913. 

It. macropelalus Dougl., ex Hook., FI. Bor. Amer. 1: 178. 1832. 

Rydberg separates Eubus eastwoodianus and E. viacropetalus from 
R. ursinus largely because of the glabrous fruit and s])aringly ])ubescent 
leaves of the first two; and E. cUifoUus and R. helleri from It. ursinus 
because of the sparingly pubescent leaves and stems of R. ^^itijolius 
and R. helleri^ although all three species have pubescent fruit. 

Bailey (4) i^^ his latest monograph d(»scribes three species of the 
wild trailing blackberries of the Pacific region, namely, Rubus ursinus^ 
R. rruicropetalus^ and R. eastwoodio/rms. R. ursinus is described as a 
nonglandular tomentose or hairy spe(*ies and R. macropetalus and 
R. eastwoodianus as glabrous or glabrescent, R. macropetalus being 
glandular and R. eastwoodianus nonglandular. Baih'y does not 
recognize R. vitifoliusj because it is represented by a description only, 
with no type specimen, and because he has found no Rubus which 
would answer the original description. Rydberg's description of 
R. eastwoodianus answers the original description of R. vitifolius 
closely, and according to Bailey (4, p. 805), it was established on two 
specimens (‘.ollected in the region from which R. vitifolius was col¬ 
lected and described. 

The writers' collections and studies appear to justify the establish¬ 
ment of three species, which include the important forms on the 


* Reference is mad© by number (italic) to Literature Cited, p. 330. 
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Pacific coast. Rare forms may still be found which will necessitate 
the establishment of additional species, but those examined seemed 
to represent crosses between overlapping species. 

The three Pacific coast species are Rubu^ macropetalv.^ Dougl., /?. 
ursinus Cham, and Schlecht., and R. loganohaccm Bailey {2^ 2). 
R. macropetalus is by far the most abundant, being the only s])ecies 
found throughout western British Columi)ia, Washington, and 
Oregon. Its southern range extends into the highlands of California. 
R, ursinus and R, loganohaccus are confined chiefly to the lowlands of 
a narrow belt of the coast of northern and central California. 

Rubiis marro'petalns in Oregon and Washington is distinct from the 
two C-alifornia species, having in general thinner, relatively longer, 
and more dee[)ly se?Tate leaves. It is less hairy and more glandular 
than R. vrsinus and has much slenderer and more trailing canes than 
R. loganobaents. R. loganobaccus is separated from R. nrsinus and 
from R. macropetalus by its much greater stature and by the larger 
size- of most of its parts. 

Rubus loganobaccus was described by Bailey as a species on the basis 
of the horticultural variety fjogan, of which no wild form was known. 
In the writers’ survey, however, closely related forms were found over 
a north and south range of some 400 miles. They were especially 
abundant in the region near Eureka, C^alif., constituting the only wild 
forms in some large areas there. Because they are such giant forms 
as coin])ared with R. macropetalus and R. urshuis, they clearly repre¬ 
sent another species. Where this species comes in contact with 
R. macropetalus north of Eureka, intermediate forms were observed; 
likewise, forms intermediate between R. loganobaccus and R, ursinus 
were collected south of vSan Francisco, especially near Watsonville. 
That the wild /?. loganobaccus originated from natural crosses of the 
Logan with R. ursi7ius is untenable, because (1) the observed crosses 
of the Logan with R. macropetalus (similar in size to R. ursinus) arc 
not giant- in stature but are intermediate, (2) the wild forms cover too 
P'eat an area, and (3) in the herbarium of the University of (California 
is a collection of the giant form (no. 372722 frojn Sonoma County), 
which was made in 1881, the year when the seed from which the Logan 
originated was said to have been planted. 

The following description of Rubus loganobaccus^ based on wild 
plants, includf's its essential specific cliaracteristics. 

Hubm loganohaccAt.fi Hailey.—Priniocanes ‘‘ erect to 2.5 in, then arching and 
trailing, stout (0.7 to 1.0 cm or more in diameter), usually glaucous, pubescent; 
prickles many, long, short, or both, straight or curved, rather weak, with enlarged 
base; leaves evergreen, glabrate to gray tomentose below, unecpially serrate, 
thos(; of priinocaiK's 3- to 5-pinnately foliate on prickly tomentose petioles, 
leaflets ovate to triangular-ovate, terminal one on a petiolule 2 to 3.5 cm long, 
sometimes obscurely to prominently lobed, lateral leaflets with very short p(»ti- 
olulcs ( 1^2 cm), Floricanes ® with 6 to 15 or more flowers on leafy shoots, pedicels 
sometimes glandless, usually with some glandular hairs, sometimes with many 
glandular hairs, prickly, tomentose; flowers usually staminate or pistillate; i)etals 
of pistillate flowers small to about 1 cm long, those of staminate flowers much 
longer to about 2 cm long; calyx tomentose, bristly, sometimes prickly; fruit 
oblong or conical, sweet, usually 1 inch or less long, blackish, glabrous or pilose. 

Haintat, —Fields, valleys, and hills of the coast of northern and central Cali¬ 
fornia, from about 40 miles north of Eureka south to Carmel, approximately 
within the redwood area. 


* First-year shoots. 

« Second-year bearing canes. 
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The Lo^an difl'ers from the wild Rubus hganobaccusiu its hermaphro¬ 
dites flowers and red fruit but is not more vigorous.” The Logan may 
be (*onsid(Ted a glandless form with leaves gray tonumtose below. 

Rubus ursinus is here eonsidercd the coastal representative of R. 
macropftalus in California, differing from the latter in having the 
leaves usually thicker, more pube'seent, and less sharply and deeply 
serrate; canes and inflorescence pubescent; few or no glandular hairs 
on tlie inflorescence; and fruit usually pilose. To the north and in 
the mountains R. ursinus varies toward R, macropetalus; in Oregon 
and Washington, forms of R. macropetalus vary toward R. ursinus. 
Typically, however, the two species are quite distinct. At Carmel 
a form was (collected that probably should be considered a variety 
(monophyllus)'^ of this species, having most of the leaves entirely or 
slightly lobed. Throughout the coast region north and south of San 
Francisco may be found forms that differ from the type in one or 
more cluiracteristics. Some are glabrate, others glandular, and 
others slightly to deeply and unequally serrate. 

Rubus macropetalus is relatively distinct except as it varies toward 
R, ursinus and R. loganobaccus in western California. It is essen¬ 
tially a glabrous, deeply serrate thin-leafed form having slender 
glaucous canes with glandular hairy inflorescences. Eastward in 
Idaho and southward in central and southern California it varies 
considerably in leaf characters from this type. In any one region, 
moreover, it remains a variable form. 

In western Oregon and Washington, and in California in the same 
locality, may bo found forms of Rubus macropetalus ranging from 
pubescent to nearly glabrous and having canes ranging from stout to 
slender, prickles ranging from few to many, and leaves ranging from 
pubescent to nearly glabrous and from pointed to obtuse. The 
inflorescence ranges in hairiness from sliglitly glandular to quite 
glandular, occasionally very glandular, and in size of clusters from 
large to small. The berries range from long to short, from rather 
firm to soft, and are usually purplish black but occasionally red or 
white. 

On Bainbridge Island, Wash., a nearly thornh'ss plant was seen, 
and at Puyallup, Wash., a completely thornless one. Shade forms 
have fewer thorns than those growing in open fields. The shape of 
leaves on the same plant may vary greatly according to whether the 
cane grew in early or in late summer. The early summer forms have 
much longer, more pointed leaves; the later canes, less serrate, 
shorter leaves. The leaves persist until midwinter and often through¬ 
out the winter, especially in protected places. 

Near the summit of the Coast Range near Triangle Lake, Oreg., 
several hermaphrodite plants were found. One plant there produces 
male flowers in the spring btit is hermaphrodite when flowering in the 
fall. Though normally having dark wine-purple fruit, forms with 
large red fruit have been selected for cultivation. Forms are reported 
that produce berries as large as the Logan. 

This species is found chiefly in open woods, fields, and along road¬ 
sides. The finest berries are produced by bushes growing in moist, 

® F, WaUio in a letter dated July 6,slute.s that he found wild hermaphrodite plants of 

Rnbui (JDoanobacnM near Eureka, Calif. 

» Rv^if umnim monophylluH, var iiov. Folia maxima ex parti integra vel leviter triiobata interdum 
trifoliolata. Carmel, Calif., May 8, 1932, 0, M. Darrow, Type in U.S. National ITerbarium, no. 
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partially shaded locations. Where forest fires are not too severe, the 
tangled cane growth often comprises the principal part of the vege¬ 
tation of cut-over land for a few years, until the undergrowth and 
trees become large enough to kill it with excessive sliade. In favor¬ 
able seasons it bears fruit of fair size in great abundance. JEast of 
the Cascade Mountains and south in California it is found chiefly 
in the moist ravines. As it flowers very early in the spring, frosts and 
rains are ccuisidered to be responsible for the small size and the poor 
set of the fruit in some years. In an open field or by the roadside 
(fig. 1) the', mature plants of this species are hardly 2 to 3 feet high, 
but where' tlu'y climb over bmsh or stumps the'.ir canes may bo many 
feet in height. 

CHROMOSOME STUDIES 

Chromosome material was secured from male plants ot the dioecious 
form of Ruhu.s macropetalus^ common in the wild, and from the perfect- 
flowered (‘ultivated form known as the Ideal Wild variety. 

In material colh'-cted from four distinctl}^ separate localities in 
Oregon, the haploid chromosome number of male plants of the 



Fii;irRK I —Wild Rubus rri'icropetalus, .showiiiK trailing habit. 


dioecious form of Rubus macropetalus, common in the wild, was found 
to be 42. This number is the highest that has yet been reported for 
a Rubus species and it seems significant that this high number is 
associated with dioeciousness. 

Figure 2, C^, shows a heterotypic metaphase from material collected 
10 miles from Corvallis, Oreg., on the Newport road. Figure 2, B, 
shows a. homotypic metaphase from material collected on the summit 
of the highway 40 miles south of Roseburg, Oreg. The figures in 
this wild material were frequently very clear, and the regular behavior 
of the chromosomes made accurate counting possible in spite of the 
large number. 

The haploid chromosome number of male plants of Rubus logano-- 
baccus collected from the wild in two widely separated localities was 
21. One of these localities, about 42 miles north of Eureka, Calif., 
was the northernmost point at which this species was found. The 
other locality, where two collections were made, was Aptos, Calif., 
aboiit 350 miles southward. Plants collected from a third locality, 
Scotia, Calif., nearly 30 miles south of Eureka, had 35 chromosomes. 
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In ii fourth collection, at Channel, Calif., the most southern station for 
this species, the plants had 28 chromosomes. Material of a form 
closely resembling R. macropetalus and collected near the R. logano- 
haccus plants at the northernmost station, 42 miles north of Eureka, 
also luid 28 chromosomes. It seems probable that the chromosome 
number of R. loganobaccus is 21. 

The haj)loid cliromosoiiie number of the Ideal Wild variety is 28. 
Figure 2, A, shows a typical heterotypic metaphase of this form. The 
28 chromosomes can bo counted in the early meiotic phases, since 
univalent chromosomes were rarely seen. This variety originated 



Fmijhk 2—Chroinosoinos in liubus mucropetalus ami related fo-rn. A, Heterotypic inetajihase in the 
porfect-tlowered form, Ideal Wild, It and C, liomof ypic and heterotypic metaphase, respectively, in R. 
macropetalus from the w ild. 


in a garden in Salem, Oreg., and although it resembles Rubus rnaerope- 
taluSf its hermaphrodite flowers and somewhat tomontose leaves 
suggest that it originated from a R. macropetalusXhogan hybrid. 

THE LOGAN 

HISTORY 

Kinney (8), Darrow (7), Backhouse (i), and others have discussed 
the origin of the Logan. According to reports by the originator, 
fl. H. Logan, of Santa Cruz, Calif., in 1881 he planted seed of the 
Aughinbaugh, an extremely vigorous pistillate selection of the wild 
Rmus, but having larger, darker leaves, and fruit similar to the Logan 
in shape. Tliis plant grew in Logan's garden near the Texas Early 
blackberry and a red raspberry similar to the Red Antwerp. The 
resultant seedlings, with one exception, were said to be similar in 
appearance. The exceptional plant later was named the Ix)ganberry. 
The majoritv of the seedlings were considered crosses of the Aughin¬ 
baugh and the Texas Early blackberries. The Mammoth blackberry 
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was selected either from this first lot or from later ones and was similar 
to the majority of the seedlings. Seedlings other than the Logan and 
the Mammoth were distributed but were said to be pistillate and were 
later discarded. The Logan was perfect-flowered and red-fruited 
and was considered a cross of the Aughinbaugh blackberry and the 
K(hI Antwerp rasi)berry. Logan stated that seedlings of the Logan 
which he later raised were similar to it, liaving red, mostly small fruit, 
and that some hundreds of crosses of the wdld bhickberry with the 
Logan, Mammoth, aiid Black Logan were perfect-dowered but sterile. 

In 101 () Backhouse (/) questioned the hybrid origin of the Logan 
because it did not s1h)W' sc'gregation but resembled in breeding be¬ 
havior a variety of a true species. 

Crane and Darlington {5) studied the cytology and inheritance of 
the Logan. They found that it had 21 chromosomes. Selfed seed¬ 
lings sliow'cd segregation of characters for glaucous and nonglaucous 
shoots in a 2 to 1 ratio. Other characters were not sufficiently dis¬ 
tinct to determine ratios. These workers also studied the Laxton 
berry, a cross of the Superlative (a red raspberry) X Logan, and a 
sister ])lant. Each had 49/2 chromosomes and showed segregation 
of characters in the seedlings. They concluded that the Logan was 
of hybrid origin, that it may have originated from an octoploid (28) 
blackbcriy ciossed with a tetraploid (14) ras])berrv, and that because 
of the gr('atej’ pi*o])ortion of bhu^kbeiTV chromosomes, the raspberry 
chai*acters were largely lost. They further stated that such a form 
would fail to s(‘gregate the characters of the parents because the pair¬ 
ing of th(‘. chromosomes of the two parents would lead to irregularities 
in division and to the segregation of entirely new types whose vitality 
w’ould usually be reduced. They stated that this actually occurs in 
the Logan, *‘such a large proj)ortion of wdiose offspring can only be 
described as defective. ” 

BHEEl)IN(i AND CYTOTOC.Y 
L()<jan Selfed 

The several hundred selfed seedlings of the Logan whicJi have 
fruited at the Oi-egon Agricultural Experiment vStation showed the 
variations that might be expected among seedlings of a variety of a 
true species. Neaily all seemed about as vigorous as the Logan and 
many were much more vigorous. However, a large number of dwarfs 
were destroyed because they resembled plants affec’ted with the 
^^dwarf^' virus disease. The various seedlings ripened from a w^eek 
earlier to approximately 2 weeks later than the Logan; several bore 
larger fruit, but nearly all bore smaller fruit; some were better flavored 
than the Logan, but many were more acid; less than 1 percent bore 
fruit having the calyx attached when picked; none separated from the 
receptacle as in the raspberry; less than 1 percent bore glabrous fruit; 
none of the several hundred were entirely sterile, most being very pro¬ 
ductive. In c-ane, leaf, and fruit there was no suggestion of the rasp¬ 
berry. Of more than 400 seedlings, all or nearly all, were produc¬ 
tive and were not defective as reported by Crane and Darlington (5). 

Table 1 show's data on the fruit and seed of the Logan as compared 
with those of Logan seedlings and other varieties. The meas¬ 
urements were made on 10 berries of each variety. The seed of 
the Logan is shown to be much larger than that of the Cuthbert 
red raspberry or that of Eubus macropetalus, 

8822—f];j-.T 
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Tahle 1 .—Fruit and seed of the Logan as compared with those of Logan seedlings^ 
four other blackberry varielieSy and the Cuthbcrt red raspberry 


Loguii .. 

Logan seecilmtts , . . 
Huhm inner opeUilHi*.. 

Ideal WikL._. 

Young.. 

Mam moth_ 

Cutbhert red ra^pheriv. 


[Data represent averagers of measurements on 10 berne.s] 


Vanet> 


I Weight of 1 
1 berry I 

1 1 

Drupelets 
per berry 

jSoed weight 

! Grams ' 

Number 

Milligrams 

7 22 : 

98 fi 

2 .56 

_ . 2 38-r. 72 1 

.58.1-90 6 

1 80-2.99 


.54,9 

1 39 

_ - 2 30 

44 6 

1 67 

HM 

73.8 

3 82 

. .... ^ ss 

96 0 1 

2 32 

_ 2.80 

i 1 

8.5.2 

1.43 


It is worthy of note tliat several variations liave been observed in 
fields of Lo^an blackberries in Oregon. Jn some cases the variant 
plants came into leaf earlier than the rest; in others, the canes were 
less glaucous. Their appearance suggested that they had originated 



Figure 3.—Chroniosoine.s in the Logan and in selfed Logan seedlings. A, ITomotypic metaphase in ...lo 
Logan; B, prophase in a hexaploid LrOgan seedling (no. 14); (\ homotypic metaphase m a peiitaploid 
Logan seedling (no. 3). 

as seedlings of the Logan but bearing similar fruit. One Logan plant 
had produced some thornless (but fruitless) canes that wTre obviously 
bud sports. 

The fruit clusters of the Logan were compared with those of its 
seedlings. Forty-eight clusters of the Logan had an average of 7.9 
berries, whereas averages of 10 clusters each of 30 seedlings ranged 
from 3.7 to 10 and averaged 6 berries. Of 409 seedlings 209 had 
glaucous and 140 glabrous canes, approximating a 2 to 1 ratio. Crane 
and Darlington (5) listed 40 seedlings having waxy canes and 18 
devoid of wax, which suggested a 3 to 1 ratio. 

The haploid chromosome number of the Logan is 21. This number 
for a clonal offspring of the original plant agrees with that given by 
Crane and Darlington for seedling offspring. The chromosomes of 
the Logan were generally found to pair regularly, and the reduction 
phases show only occasional irregularities in chromosome distribu¬ 
tion. Figure 3, A, is a typical homotypic metaphase in which 21 
chromosomes are shown on each plate. 
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The clironiosomes of 11 seedlings of the Logan, selected at random, 
were examined; 10 of these had the same chromosome number as 
that of the parent plant. Figure 3, B, shows a prophase stage from 
plant 14. At this phase the chromosomes frequently show variations 
in size and shape, but are small and do not lend themselves to a 
detailed morphological comparison. The chromosome behavior 
during meioses of the pollen mother cells in the 10 hexaploid seed¬ 
lings IS generally as regular as that found in the mother plant. Oc¬ 
casionally preparations from a few of the plants showed impaired 
chromosomes at diakinesis and random distribution of these univa¬ 
lents if they did not divide in the heterotypic di\dsion. If they 
divided, the halves went at random to the poles in the homotypic 
division. 

The eleventh ])lant (no. 3 in table 2) of this small gj*oup of seedlings 
was found to be pentaploid. The chromosome behavioj* of the jdant 
is distinctly more irregular than that found in any of the 10 sister plants. 
There were always some unpaired chromosomes in th(^ prophase of th(‘ 
heterotypic division, and irregularities in chromosome distribution 
were prevalent in both divisions. Occasionally, chromosomes were 
extruded into the cytoplasm during the heterotypic division. Figure 
3, C', show's a homotypic metaphase with 15 chromosomes on one 
plate and 20 on the other. Figures at this phase freiiuently show 
such unequal numbers; in some cells there are minor spindles around 
(‘hromosomes jireviously extruded into the cytoplasm. 

Table 2 show’s the character of the pollen in the plants used in this 
sitnly. The hexaploid Logan seedlings have a Jow’ per(‘entage of 
stc ie pollen. The pentaploid plant has approximately 50 per(‘ent 
its pollen grains aborted. 

< B j 2.' -Chromosome number and pollen, counts in the Logan variety^ Logan 
seedlingsf hybrids^ and related formas 


Varioty or species j 

1 

Seed¬ 
ling no. 

Number 
of chro¬ 
mosomes 

Number of pol¬ 
len grams m 
condition in¬ 
dicated 

Oood 

Poor 

^ . - . - _ 


21 

133 

- 


3 

3.V2 

111 

90 


4 

21 

1 480 

180 



21 

1 13.5 

38 


7 

21 

} 104 

11 


S 

21 

140 

I 11 

Logan seedling..' 

10 

21 

1 152 

21 


11 

21 

110 

4 


12 

1 -^1 

105 

10 


13 

21 

114 

18 


14 

21 

133 

1.7 


1C 

21 

118 

14 

Mammoth . ____ 


21 

239 

98 


4 

3.V2 

0 

100 


5 

21 

117 

S 


« 

21 

44 

100 

Logan X Mammoth.-.-. ' 

7 

8 

35/2 

21 

(«) 

127 

18 


10 

21 

132 

12 


12 

21 

203 

7 


13 

21 

56 

314 

Yoiinp - _ _ 


21 



‘ Less than 10 percent. *' More than 90 j 

percent. 
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TAm,v. 2 .—('hrom(m)me, numhct and pollefi counts in the Logan variety^ Logan 
seedlings, hybrids, and related forms —Ci)iitiime(l 


Variety oi ''l^ec•le^ 


I.oiian X . 


LiHTet la 


Lo^an V l.ucietia 


I'henoirienul 
('orv . - 
Hubu» mnntyiHdIm 
kieal Wild 


Seed¬ 
ling no. 


1 

2 
» 
4 

(> 

H 

9 

1 

2 

:i 

t 

t) 

K 

12 


— - . 

-- - 

— 


Number of pol- 


len grams in 

Niniibei 

eoiubtion in- 

of (*hro- 

(braled 

niosoniPs 

-- 

- -- 


(lood 

Poor 

21 

("1 

(M 

21 

12S 

21 

21 

112 

IfiK 

21 

122 

3S 

21 

127 

37 

21 

14(> 

77 

21 

122 

72 

21/2 

9 

114 

! 

i:io 

12 

21 

ir.i 

2.5 

21 


_ 

21 

k’k) 

KO 

21 

lUS 

7S 

21 

! 1 

31 

21 

i 1.19 

103 

21 

' l(N) 

100 

21 

101 

30 

21 

! 124 

10 

21 

i 120 

90 

21 

1 21 

j lOS 

213 

1 

1 12 

' 120 

2 

' 2H 

1 10f> 

i 


" Ia’ss than JO percent 


>• More than W) iiereent. 


Earlier studios of Ruhus (9) showed that forms with an oven multi¬ 
ple of the basic ehromosoine number 7 are jnueh more fertile than 
those with an odd multiple. CVane and Lawren(‘e (6*) in their study 
of Ruhus have confirmed this relationship between the chromosome 
number and the fertility of the pollen. 

The results of the i)oll('n study of the few n'presentative Lopui 
sc^edlin^s are in aj^reement with these earlier stiulies, the pentaploid 
hein^ the only plant showing a high percentage of sterile pollen. 

Lo(jax X Mammoth Hybrids 

The Mammoth originated about the same time as the Logan but 
was (considered a hybrid between Aughinbaiigh, a variety of Ruhus 
ursinus, and Texas Early blackberry (close to E. argutus Link X 
R, enslenli Tratt.). It is an even more vigorous plant than the 
Logan. Its canes and thorns are mucli larger and suggest to some 
extent the eastern blackberry. Its pollen showed a relatively high 
percentage of sterile grains (29 percent as compared witli 4 percent 
for the Logan and 2 percent for /?. macropitalus). Of 164 crosses of 
Logan X Mammoth only 2 were at all productive and these did not 
set fully; the remainde^r were entirely or nearly sterile. There were 
no contrasting characters on which to base a study of inheritance. 

The Mammoth, like the Logan, was found to have 21 as its haploid 
chromosome number. Figure 4, A, shows a homotyjnc anapha.so of 
Mammoth, and figure 4, B, shows a homotypic inetaphase from a 
sport of Mammoth knowm as the Cory. Both figures show clearly 
the hexaploid chromosome number. 

Eight Pi hybrids between Logan and Mammoth were studied. Six 
pf these have 21 as their haploid chromosome number. The chromo- 
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soiries in sonic of these hexa}3loid plants were freciuently unpaired in 
the early nieiotie jihases, and irregularities in chromosome distribu¬ 
tion of later jihases indicated the presence of incompatible chromo¬ 
some sets. Kisyure 4, C, is a heterotypic propliase from one of these 
plants showing 20 bivalent and 2 iiniiaired chromosomes. Fif 2 :ure 
4, D, shows a homotypic anaphase from a sister ])lant. This phase 
was found to be the most satisfactoiy for obtaining accurate chromo¬ 
some counts if the cliromosomes of the four groups w’^ere well sepa- 









Fi^iuuE 1 riiroriiosoinos iii Uit* Mamriioth and in Lofiaii X Mainiiiotli hybrids. A, Honiotyjiic anaplmx- 
in th(> Maiiiniotii, H, homotMiic niiMaphuse in Ihe Torv. (’, hetcrot.N pic proplmso in Fi 1.0{»an X Mam¬ 
moth hybrul (no 12), D, honiot vpic anai>hase m a sistei hybrid plant (no 10), K. and F, helend.vpu* and 
hoinoiyjHc metaphaso, rosiicctnely, in pontaploid Fi Lo^an X Mammoth hybrids (no, 7 and no 4) 


rated. At this sta,c:e there is no longer the difliculty of distinguishing 
betwreen univalent and bivalent chromosomes. 

Two plants from this group of hybrids were found to be pentaploid. 
These plants showed many irregularities in their chromosome distri¬ 
bution during the meiotic phases. Figure 4, E, is a typical hetero¬ 
typic metaphase from plant 7, showing both univalent and bivalent 
cliromosomes on the spindle. Figure 4, F, is a homotypic metaphase 
from plant 4, showing two major eliroinosoine groujis and an extended 
chromosome near the periphery of the cell. 

The character of the pollen of these eight Fi hybrids is shown in 
table 2. The percentage of sterility ranges from that of almost com¬ 
pletely sterile plants to that of largely fertile plants. The two penta¬ 
ploid plants were sterile, but the amount of aborted pollen in some of 
the hexaploid plants was large also, indicating that the incom- 
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j)atibility of tlio chroinosoines from the two parents is sufficient in 
some plants to lead to the abortion of an appreciable amount of 
j)ollen, altliou^h the chromosome number is an even multiple of the 
biisic number 7. 

Lofiw X Young Hybrids 

The Youii^, which originated as a cross of the Austin Mayes X 
J^henomenal (very similar to the Loj^an) in Louisiana, is a plant about 
as vigorous as the Lopm. Its canes are slenderer and are even 
Ioniser. Its fruit is lar^e but intermediate in color between that of 
the Lopin and that of the Austin Mayes. 

Of Kit) crosses of Lo^an X Youn^, 21 set half or more of their 
drupelets; tlie remainder were entirely or nearly sterile. No eon- 
trastino; characters were ap]>arent. Table 2 shows that in the nine 
liexajiloid Lo^anX Young hybrids the amount of aborted pollen 
varied. In a few plants the amount was large, indicating that some 
of the chromosomes from the two parents were incompatible. The 



triploid plant was almost completely sterile, a condition us\ially 
found in triploid Rubus. 

The Young likewise has 21 as its haploid number. Ten Fi hybrids 
of the Logan X Young cross were studied cytologically. Of these, 
nine had 21 as their liaploid chroiuosoine number. The behavior of 
the chromosomes of these nine liexaploid hybrids during the reduc¬ 
tion phases was less regular than that of hexaploid Logan seedlings, 
but niore regular than that of some of the Logan X Mammoth 
hybrids. 

Figure 5, A, shows a heterotypic prophase from plant no. 1. Four 
chromosomes are unpaired in this figure. At this phase unpaired 
chromosomes were frequently seen, but in many preparations the 
chromosomes were all paired and their distribution regular. 

In plant 7 the chromosomes were exceptional in number and 
beliavior. This plant had only 21/2 as its haploid chromosome num¬ 
ber. The number of bivalents at diakinesis w^as variable, although 
most frequently there were 10 and a single univalent. Figure 5, B, 
shows a characteristic heterotypic prophase from the triploid plant. 
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At figure f), C, is a hoiuotypic metaphase showing 10 chromosomes 
on 1 plate and 11 on the other. 

Lo(jan X Lucretia Hybrids 

The Lucretia, a horticultural variety of the eastern dewberry, 
likewise has 21 as its haploid chromosome number. Figure fi, A, 
shows 21 chromosomes on each plate of the homotypic metaphase 
from this variety. Of 10 crosses of the Logan X Lucretia 18 were 
sterile or nearly so, while 1 set a fair number of drupelets. Table 2 
shows that the pollen condition of these crosses ranged from very little 
sterility to about oO perc'ent abortive pollen in the more sterile plants. 
The chromosome behavior and the large amount of sterile pollen in 



Jb'K.ruK 0 — ('hromosDiries jii tlii* Lik retia ari.l lu Loguii X Lufrelia hybrids A, Jlornotypic metaphase in 
the Liicrel ui, B, (imkinesi.s m Loi;an X Lucretia plant (no. 0), C, homotypii; metaphase in Logan X Lucrc- 
tm plant (no. 12). 

some plants indicate that the chromosome complement of these plants 
is incompatible. 

Nine Fj Logan X Lucretia hybrids were studied and all were found 
to be hexaploid. Tlie chromosomes of these few representative 
plants were variable in their behavior during meioses. In some plants 
inany irregularities in chromosome pairing were observed, whereas 
in others it was unusual to find univalent chromosomes in the early 
heterotypic phases, h'igure fi, B, shows a late diakinesis from plant 6, 
one of the more fertile plants. Figure 6, C, shows a homotypic meta¬ 
phase from plant 12, one of the more sterile plants. 

Rvbus macropetalus X Logan Hybrids 

Several plants that w’^ere said to have resulted from a cross of selec¬ 
tions from the wild Kubns tnacropetalus and the Logan were observed 
in the garden of J. W . are in western Washington. The plants had 
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lar^e ranos and handsome wine-colored fruit. The color of the fruit 
was the same on all the ])lants, although the size ranged from about 
that of the Logan to somewhat smaller. The flavor of one sort was 
better than that of any wild berries tested. 

Several seedlings, supposedly of this cross, also were seen at 
(^heshire, Oreg. One was male, several were pistillate, and several 
were ])erfeet-flowered and had fruit of the same color as the Ware 
])lants 

vStill another berry, sup})osedly a cross of Rahas tnacropdalus ' 
Logan, appeared as a seedling in a garden near Florence, Oreg. It 
likewise had wine-colored fruit nearly as large as the Logan and of 
very line flavor. This cross, as well as those of Ware, was i)erfect- 
ilowered. 

Himalaya X Loc^an Hyjikfds 

A few seedlings, all very much alike and said to be a cross of the 
Himalaya and the Logan, w^ere seen at Ware’s ranch. The plants 
were' young but bore a few” well-developed lu'rries neai'ly black in 
color, of high flavor, and nearly as large as those of the Logan 

CHROMOSOMES IN OTHER WESTERN RUBUS FORMS 

With a view' to a better understanding of breeding problems and of 
the origin and evolution of the western specues of Rubns, the chro¬ 
mosome numbers of other w^estern sjiecues were obtained. The 
Himalaya, as previously determined (/), was found to have 14 as the 
haploid chromosome number; Ruhas spedahllls Pursh, the salmon- 
berry, 7; R. parrlllorus Nutt., the thimbleberry, 7; and R leucodertnis 
Dough, the western black raspberry, 7. The Lloyd (icorge red 
ras|)berry has 7; the (hithbert, 7, the Burbank Thornless (R tnermls^ 
Willd., of Euro[)e), 7; the Evergreen, 14; the Brainerd (Himalaya 
an eastern blackberry), 21/2; and the Austin Thornless dewlierry, 28. 

DISCUSSION 

In this western group of related forms of Riihus the haploid chro¬ 
mosome number ranges from 21 to 42. The members of the western 
grou]) are distinct from other known groups of raspberries and black- 
l)erries in being dioecious. Dioeciousness has been found in only one 
other Ruhus species, namely, R, chamaevioruf^ L. (.9), which has 28 
chromosomes. It is interesting that dioecious species of Rubus, like 
dioecious species of Fra gar occur only in forms with high chromo¬ 
some numbers. 

The haploid chromosome number (21) that characterizes the Logan 
is quite frecpiently found iu Ruhm species of the dewberry type. 
The behavior of the chromosomes of the Logan when associated with 
other Rubua varieties indicates that there is an a])preciable amount 
of incompatibility between its chromosomes and those of the other 
varieties studienl. Jn extreme cases this incompatibility leads to the 
production of very little viable pollen. No fully fertile crosses were 
obtained with the Young, the Lucretia, or even with the Mammoth, 
which like the Logan originated from a seedling of the Aughinbaugh 
aiKi had 21 chromosomes. On the other hand, the supposed Ruhufi 
ikacropeMlus X Logan crosses were fruitful. 
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ChroiTiosoiiie niiniber is often indicative of the closene'ss of relation¬ 
ship of two species, but it seemed that a study of the behavior of the 
two chroniosoine sets when brought together in a hybrid plant might 
give a more satisfactory idea of the relationship of the two ])areiit 
forius. 

The chromosomes of the Logan show irregularities during meioses 
too infre(|uently to support the view that they are made up of two 
sets derived from Ruhiis /;/?/.<? and a red ras|)berrv. In fact their 
behavior is no more irregular tiian that freciuently found in a i)ure 
species. 

If the Logan were of hybi’id ancestry, with Tiubufi macropefalus as 
one parent, obviously its diploid number should exceed the haploid 
numt)er of H. macropefalus. The haploid chromosome number of 
IL macropefalus is known only from the few collections made for this 
study. Neither 42, found in dioecious forms, nor 28, found in the 
Ideal Wild variety, are numbers that exj)lain readily the ])resence of 
42 somatic chromosomes in the Logan. It seems unnecessary to 
assume from either its chnunosome number or its chromosome be¬ 
havior that the Ijogan originated as a hybrid. From these considera¬ 
tions it seems probable that the I^ogan originated as a red-fruited 
perfect-flowered sport of the species herein designated as B. logano- 
hacrus. 

The discovery in the group of Logan . Young hybrids of one |)lant 
having the saiue chromosome number as the female parent suggests 
the possibility that Rubus loganobaccus is a haploid spe(*ies derived 
from R. utsinus and R. macropefalus. However, it may be a survivor 
ol former ty])es that were pushed southward in glacial times. 

Forms such as those collected in the wild and the Ideal Wild variety, 
hav'ng chromosome numbers intermediate between R. loganobaccus 
and It. macropefalus^ may re])resent (1) n'nmants of Rubus s])ecies 
almo^t extinct, (2) hybrids between the three species discussed in 
this paper, or (8) aberrant forms of these s])ecies. 

The excellent (juality and fertility of the Rubus macropefalus / 
Logan cross('s indicate the possibility of using for breeding purposes 
selected forms of all three species (»f western trailing blackberries. 

SUMMARY 

A characterization is given of the wild trailing blackberries, or 
dewberries, of the Pacific coast (Rubus loganobaccus^ R. ursinus, and 
R. macropefalus)^ and a study of their chromosomes is made with 
reference to the origin and relationships of the cultivated varieties, 
particularly the Logan. A new variety of R. vrsinus (var. mono^ 
phyllus) is described. 

Rubus macropefalus has 42 chromosomes as its haploid number; 
R, loganobaccus j 21. Plants taxonomically similar to R. loganobaccus 
were found to have 28 or 35 ehroinosoines. The cultivated variety 
Ideal Wild, thought to have originated as a cross betw^een R. macro- 
pefalus and the Logan, has 28 chromosomes. 

The history and cytology of the Logan variety are discussed. The 
chromosome number of the Logan is 21; of 11 seedlings, 1 had 35/2 
and the other 10 had 21 chromosomes. 

Breeding experiments with the Logan gave the following results: 
The Fi seedlings of the selfed Logan showed characteristics of the 
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Lo^iin and not of raspberry. Of the seedlings selected, sonic matured 
earlier and some later than the Logan; the fruit of some of these 
selections was sweeter than that of the Logan. 

Crosses of the Logan (21 clirornosoines) X Mammoth (21) gave 102 
])lants tliat were nearly or entirely sterile and 2 that were partially 
fertile. Of 8 plants examined, 0 had 21 chromosomes and 2 had 3o/2 
chromosomes. 

Crosses of Logan X Young (21 chromosomes) gave 148 plants that 
were nearly or entirely sterile and 21 that were partially fertile. Of 
10 ])lants examined 9 had 21 chromosomes and 1 had 21/2 chromo¬ 
somes. 

(^rosses of Logan xLucretia (21 chromosomes) gave 18 plants that 
were nearly or entirely sterile and 1 that was partially fertile. Each 
of 9 plants examined had 21 chromosomes. 

T^lants believed to be crosses between Huh us macropetalus (42 
chromosomes) and the Logan (21) gave some ])erfeet-Howered fertile 
seedlings. 

Other western species (Rubus spectahllis^ R. parnflonis^ and A\ 
lencodermis) have 7 chromosomes each. 

From the data presented herein it is concluded that the Logan 
probably originated as a red-fruited perfect-flowercnl sj)ort of Ruhus 
lofjatKihaccus. 
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EFFECT OF THE CALCIUM-PHOSPHORUS RELATIONSHIP 
OF THE RATION ON GROWTH AND BONE FORMATION 
IN THE PIG ^ 

By R. M. Bethke, associate {uutntiorL)^ B. H. Edoington, associate in animal 
•pathology, and C. H. Kick, assistant in nutrition^ Department of Animal Indus¬ 
try, Ohio Agricvltural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Many studios have boon made on the need of calcium, phosphorus, 
and vitamin D in the nutrition of the pi^. The majority of these 
investigations dealt with tlie effect of mineral and vitamin deficient 
rations and how the deficiencies could be corrected. No sjiecific 
information, so far as the writers are aware, is available repirding 
the (dfect of the calcium-pliosphorus ratio of tlie ration on its rela¬ 
tion to vitamin D on growth and bone formation in the pi^\ A study 
was tlierefore made of this phase of the subject, and the results are 
reported in the ])resent paper. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Mc(\dlum and his associates (6*, 9)‘^ and Sherman and I^appen- 
lieimer (8) ])oin(ed out independently that the (luantitative relation 
between the calcium and phosphorus in the food supply was, within 
certain limits of (Concentration, of great importance in determining 
whetlier an animal, like the rat, developed normal or i)athological 
bones. Bethke, Steeiibock, and Nelsi^n {S) rc^ported that the amount 
of antirachitic factor requiivd by rats on a synthetic ration contain¬ 
ing O.hoo percent of |)hosi)horus varied inversely with the calcium 
content of the ration. This indicates the existence of a quantita¬ 
tive relation between vitamin D and calcium in effecting the utiliza¬ 
tion of the latter. More recent investigations at this station (?) it- 
vealed that the amount of vitamin U required by the rat is directly 
correlated with the calcium and phosphorus content of the ration 
and the ratio in which tlu'se elements are present. P]vidence was 
also obtained wliich showed that increased levels or (concentrations 
of calcium and pliosphorus in the ration exerted beneficial efiects on 
growth and on bone ash, but the effects were not so gi^at as those 
('xerted by the ratio of calcium to phosphorus. Similar observa¬ 
tions {!) have been made with the chick. Haag and l^diner (o) also 
showed the importance of a more or less balanced condition of cal¬ 
cium, pliosphorus, and magnesiimi salts in the ration for good growth 
and mineral retention in the rat. The same investigators als() called 
attention to tlie importance of the vitamin-mineral interrelationship 
in the nutrition of the rat. 

The importance of ample quantities of calcium and phosphorus in 
the ration of the pig has been shown many times. Maynard, Gold¬ 
berg, and Miller (7) reported that even when calcium and phosiiliorus 
were in abundance in the ration of the pig, poor bone development 
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frequently resulted whi(‘li could be corrected by supplying vitamin 
I) or its equivalent. Bobstedt et al. (4), at this station, also observed 
that under certain conditions improperly calcified bones occurred, 
even though the ration in (|uestion was supplemented with what was 
sup[)osed to be ample quantities of calcium. ()V)ser\ ations of prac¬ 
tical farm feeding liave indicated that large amounts of calcium in 
the form of calcium carbonate or ground limestone in the grain rations 
of ])igs often produce unfavorable results. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

The findings and observations of these workers led the writers to 
investigate the importance of the calcium-i)hosphorus ratio in the 
nutrition of the rat and the pig. For ex|)eriinental reasons, it was 
deemed advisable to use identical rations with the two species. A 
ration was desired that could be relied upon to produce incipient 
rickets in the rat in II to 5 weeks and that w’ould also constitute a 
comparatively practical ration for the pig. After considerable [)re- 
liininary investigation, a basal ration of 79.;*) parts yellow corn, 20.0 
parts soybean meal, and 0.5 part sodium chloride was adopted. 
This ration, when properly supplemented with minerals, had given 
good results in other studies with pigs. The same basal ration was 
used in the different experiments. The ])resent rc|)ort includes only 
the results of three experiments with pigs. 

Five lots of six pigs each w'ere used in the first experijucnt. The 
])igs were started on experiment shortly after weaning and were from 
20 to 85 pounds in weight. All lots w'ere housed in a central building 
ju'ovided with concrete Hoors. One lot had access to an outdoor 
])aved runway, on which they were fed. A second lot had a(‘(‘ess to 
an outdoor dirt paddock but, like tlie other three lots, were fed 
indoors. The pigs were self-fed their respective rations for a ])eriod 
of 19 weeks, starting the latter part of dune. At the end of the 
experiment all animals were slaughtered and given a routine post¬ 
mortem examination. J^)rtions of ribs, including the costochondral 
junctions and both femurs, were removed from each pig for histo¬ 
logical study and ash analysis. The average growth of the different 
lots is shown in figure 1. Table 1 shows the average daily h'cd con- 
sumptioji and the average breaking strength and ash analysis of the 
femurs. The })ercentage of asli is exjuessed on a moisture-free and 
fat-free basis. 


Tablk 1. —Effect of the calcium-phosphorm ratio of the ration on calcification in 

the pig 


Lot 

no 

Additions to bahid ration 

Calcium and 
phosphorus in 

Cal- 

cium- 

phos- 

phorus 

.\ver- 

age 
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wejh.j »>■;->'- 

fcn,ui> 
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ration 
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« 1 

None-- - - - ... 

('a, 0 06, P, 0,3.3-. 

0 IK 

1,52 

58.7 171drl3 

49 5=b0 72 

2 

]mrt.s eoieunn carbonate-- -- .. 

Ca, 1 16. P,0 32 

3 62 

1.88 

I 58 0 , 143dt2,3 
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3 parts ealeium eariionate, 3 parts 

(’a, I 14. F, 0.62- 

1 

1 K4 

3.08 

111.7 i 799±:51 

61 4:i: .30 


<il^odlum phosphate. 

1 


124 9 I 791±30 


4 

1 part ground limestone, 1 part 

ra.0 62,F,0 44 .j 

1 1.41 

t 3 09 

61 l=fc .33 


bone meal (outdoor dirt runway). 



1 



3 parts calcium carbonate (outdoor 

Ca, 1 16; P, 0 32. j 

3 62 

2. 77 

80 5 ! 321=fc38 

52.5± . 43 

1 

f>B\ed runway) 

! 

! 

1 

> 



' 1 pig dead m lot; nverages btised on 5 animals 
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Plate 1 



Photomicrographs of the Costochondral Junction of pigs 

A, No. 24, lot 2, experiment 1, showing distorted calcification resembling rickets. B, No. 8, lot 3, 
experiment 1, showing normal calcification. 
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The pij^s oil tlie b«sal ration (lot 1) exhibited marked evidence of a 
mineral deliciency, in the form of a stiffened, stagj^erinji: gait. Several 
individuals in this lot were so severely affected that they were unable 
to walk. One of these died 2 days prior to the termination of the 
experiment. Another [)ig in this lot died early in the experiment from 
a ruptured bladder. Two sfioweil signs of tetany undoubtedly due 
to a low calcium intake. The addition of 3 parts of calcium carbonate 



Firn UK 1 growth of (htfcrent lots of pigs m expmmeni 1 Lot 1, basal ration only, lot 2. 

basal ration plus 3 iiarts calciuin fMrbonate. lot .1, basal ration plus 3 parts caUauni carbonate anil 
3 parts (lisodiuin phosphate, lot 4, basal ration plus 1 part ground limestone and 1 part hone meal 
(outdoor dirt ruuwaM, lot r>, basal ration plus 3 part''calcium carbonate (outdoor im\ed ruIu^a^) 

to the btisal ration (lot 2), while causing an approximate twentyfold 
increasi' in calcium intake, did not improve the ration for growth 
or bone formation. All the pigs in this lot showed marked clinical 
symptoms of rickets, the diagnosis being further siij^ported by the 
ash determinations of the femurs and the histological examination 
of the costochondral junctions (pi. 1, A). Changing the calcium- 
phosphorus ratio of the ration from 3.62 (lot 2) to 1.84 (lot 3) by the 
addition of 3 j)arts disodium phosphate resulted in increased feed 
intake, improved growth, and a normal breaking strength and ash 
content of the femurs. The costochondral junctions of the pigs from 
lots 3 and 4 also showed normal calcification (pi. 1, B). The bene- 
h(dal elfecits of direct sunlight on growth and calcification are revealed 
in the results in lot 5. However, it is apparent that the physiological 
rays were not sufficient entirely to counteract the faults of the wide 
calcium-phosphorus ratio (3.62) and produce bones having a normal 
ash value and histological structure. 

The results of the first experiment indicated that the calcium- 
phosphorus ratio of the ration exerted an effect on feed consumption 
and on bone calcification in the pig. To confirm the data already 
presented, and to obtain additional knowledge with respect to the 
effect of the calcium-phosphorus ratio on bone formation, a second 
experiment was initiated. The basal ration was the same as that used 
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in the first experiment Imt was supplemented with caleiimi and phos- 
jihonis in such quantities that the pigs in each lot received a ration 
possessing a different jiroportion of calcium to jihosphorus. The trial 
was conducted during the winter months and involved 9 lots of 
6 pigs each. These pigs weighed from 20 to 35 pounds at the 
beginning of the test. All lots were confined indoors and self-fed 
their resiiec.tive rations. Straw was used for bedding. The experi¬ 
ment was continued for 18 weeks, wiien the animals were slaughtered 
and examinations made as in the previous trial. The rations and the 
results of the bone studies arc presented in table 2. The average 
growth of the different lots is shown in figure 2. 



Figure 2.—Average growth of difTerent lots of pigs in exiieriment 2. Lot I, basal ration only; lot 2, 
basal ration plus 1 part calcium carbonate; lot 3, basal ration plus 2 parts calcuitn carbonate; lot 4, 
basal ration plus 3 parts calcium carbonate, lot 5, basal ration plus 3 parts calcium carbonate and 
1 part disodlum phosphate, lot 6, basal ration plus 3 parts calcium carbonate and 2 parts diso> 
dium phosphate; lot 7, basal ration plus 3 parts calcium carbonate and 3 parts disodium phosphate; 
lot 8, nasal ration plus 2 parts caJciiira carbonate and 3 parts disodium phosphate; lot U, basal 
ration plus 2 parts tricalcium phosphate. 

The pigs on the basal ration, or the basal ration supplemented 
with varying amounts of calcium carbonate (lots 1, 2, 3, and 4) 
showed extreme symptoms of mineral deficiency. All the pigs in 
these lots, with the exception of three individuals in lot 3, were so 
severely affected that they were unable to walk. This necessitated 
placing their feed and water before them in small troughs. The pigs 
in the other lots (lots 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9), w^hich received the basal 
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ration supplemented with different amounts of calcium and phos¬ 
phorus, did not exhibit such extreme symptoms of a deficiency, 
although the individual pigs in those lots all showed varying degrees 
of stiffness in the latter part of the experiment. 

Table 2. —The effect of the calcium and phofiphorus content of the ration on hone 

formation of pigs 


Lot 

no. 

Adilitioiis to basal ration 
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fi 
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1 
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7 
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1.78 
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01. 5 

403i5.1 1 

55 6d= . 73 

8 

.12 H.() 

2 parts Ca(’(),. .{ jiarts NajHPOi 

Cn, 0 78, P, 0 M.. 

1 22 

2 52 

72 1 

423-t42 ' 

55 1 4 .45 


12 ll2() 

2 i)arts CaU POO.) . 

Ca, 0 P, 0 73 

1 14 

2 41 

71 5 

1 

384^:37 155..50 


The results of the bone studies (table 2) show that the ratio of 
calcium to phosiiliorus and the amounts of these elements in the 
ration had a marked effect on the breaking strength and the per¬ 
centage of ash in the femurs. The addition of 2 patts of calcium car¬ 
bonate, or a change in the calcium-phosphorus ratio from 0.18 to 2.47 
caused a significant increase in the percentage of ash, whereas further 
additions of calcium carbonate, with a widening of the calcium- 
phosphorus ratio to 3.02, decreased the ash content and breaking 
strength. Altiiough the decreases in ash content and breaking 
strength are not statistically significant, they indicate that the ration 
became more rachitic upon the further addition of calcium and the 
widening of the calcium-phosphorus ratio. The inclusion of both 
phosphorus and calcium in the ration caused a significant increase in 
ash content and in the breaking strength of the femurs. It is appar¬ 
ent that phosphorus, as well as calcium, and the proportion in which 
they are present in the ration may serve as limiting factors in calcifi¬ 
cation pro(‘esses. The data also suggest that the requirements of the 
pig for vitamin D can be minimized by properly adjusting the calcium 
and phosphorus content of the ration. Although no vitamin D fed 
lots were included in the trial, it is obvious that a ration which causes 
bones to have an ash content between 55 to 60 percent will not 
require so much of the antirachitic, factor for normal calcification as 
will one that causes bones to have 45 to 55 percent of ash. The 
results of the histological examinations of the costochondral junctions 
confirmed the bone-ash data. 

It is of interest to note that, in general, the ash values of the second 
experiment are lower than those of the first. The winters are of the 
opinion that this difference is primarily due to vitamin D storage and 
control. The pigs used in the last test were farrowed in October and 
started on test in December; whereas those in the first experiment 
were farrowed in April and had access to May and June sunshine 
before they were started on experiment the latter part of June. 
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Th(‘- rosults of the two previous experiments eouehisively sJiowed 
th«t bone ionmition in the pig was influenced by the calcium-phos¬ 
phorus ratio of the ration. It still remained to be determined 
whether the level or concentration of calcium and phosphorus at dif¬ 
ferent ratios \\ould exert an (‘fleet on bone formation. Accordingly, 
a third expcumiuuit, comprising 10 lots of 0 pigs each, was started. 
The pigs us(‘d wer-(‘ farrowed in January and had access to tlie out¬ 
doors prior to th(‘ start of the (‘xperiment in April. Th(‘y W(‘re treated 
for wonns and iinmunized against chohu-a before being placed on test. 
All lots were c()nfined indoors in concrete paved p(‘ns and sedf-fed their 
respec tive rations. Th(‘ (‘xpeudment ran for 112 days, wiien the 
animals w(‘re kill(‘d for i)ost-mortem examination. Feunurs and costo- 
chomlral jun(‘tions ^\(‘J■e saved for examination, as in the i)revious 
experiments. Two days |)rior to th(‘ termination of the experinu'nt, 
the bloo<l of tlie indiviclual pigs was analyzed for (*alcium by the Clark 
and Collip pro(*edure and for inorganic jdiosphorus by tfu* metliod of 
Briggs. TJie blood was obtained by tail bleeding and allow('d to 
j*efrig(‘rate overnight before the s(‘rum was drawn off for analysis. 

The yellow^ corn-soybean nu'al ration was supplemented with such 
amounts of calcium carbonate and steamed bone Jiieal as to obtain 
ap])roximately the same three (‘alciiun-phosphorus ratios at three 
different conc(‘ntrations. In order to hav(‘ a vitajiiin 1) f(‘d lot for 
comparison, the same ration as fed to lot 5 wois supplemented with 
0.5 part of aerated cod-liv(‘r oil and led to lot 10. The aerated (‘od- 
liv('r oil w^as pot(‘nt in Aitamin I) but practically devoid of vitamin A. 


Table 3 —of u vanfing calcium and phosphorus intake on growth, Je<d ui}- 
lization, blood composition, end bone formation in the pig 
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3.68.8 

1 11.4 

4 4 

104 

433+1.8 

57 3+ . m 

i 15 

— 

2. .60 

3(U 8 

1 11.1 

4.0 

90 

351+37 

55. 4+ . 63 

! 10 


3 S2 

330 3 

21.0 

6.0 

137 

632+33 

60.6+ . 50 

20 

. 

3.04 

331 9 

11 6 

6.5 

133 

801+51 

63.5+ . 27 

23 


3.72 

358 0 

U.3 

[ 5 8 

128 

708+26 

00.1+ .48 

22 



r, 343 6 

10.3 

6.3 

151 

785+5 

62.8+ .43 

21 

— . . . 

4 47"* 

3.62.4 

10 4 

6 4 

152 

861+40 

62 1+ .52 

24 

— 

4.30 

333 6 

11 5 

6.6 

142 

808+29 

62.3+ .07 

22 


[ 4.38 

; 300 0 

11.4 

6.4 

163 

812+16 

62.4+ .28 

24 


- 1 i)iK died after being on experiment LS weeks, from franture of both ilUa. 

^ 0.6 part of aerated cod-liver oil included in ration. 

« Expressed in mg jier 100 cc of .serum. 

‘‘A score of 24 indicates normal calcification, and in descending order abnormality. 
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The growth and feed records are presented in table 3. It is evident 
that by using a ration having a calciiim-iihosphoriis ratio of 3.0, 
with a phosphorus content of 0.31 or 0.45 percent, the rate of gain is 
sipificantly decreased and the feed utilization per unit of gain 
slightly increased over the lower ratios. This, however, was not ob¬ 
served when the phosiihorus was increased to approximately 0.60 
percent. It appears from these observations that phosphorus as 
well as the calciuiii-jihosphorus ratio was a limiting factor at the two 
lower concentrations. This is particularly apparent when the per- 
forman(‘-e of lots 1, 2, and 3, which were fed a ration with a phosphorus 
(‘ontent of about 0.31 ])ercent, are (‘ompared with lots 4, 5, and 6, 
which had about 0.45 jicrcent of phosjihorus in their ration. The 
beneficial effects of aerated cod-liver oil on growth and feed utiliza¬ 
tion arc revealed by comparing the results of lots 5 and 10. The 
writers are not certain that the increased gains and better feed utiliza¬ 
tion are entirely due to vitamin 1). Other unpublished data suggest 
that some other fa(‘tor in the cod-liver oil, aside from vitamin 1), 
might have exerted a favorable influence. 

The results of the blood and bone analysis, also presented in table 
3, show that the inorganic phosphorus content of the blood serum, 
and the breaking strength and ash content of the femurs from the 
animals in lots 1, 2, and 3 were below normal. It is thought that 
thes(^ results indicate that ])hosphorus was a limiting factor, since 
an increase in the phosphorus content of the ration, irrosi)ectivc of 
the amount of calcium present, resulted in a significant improvement. 
The blood and bone data, in this respect, corroborated the growth 
and feed-utilization results shown in table 3. 

The effects of the calcium-phosphorus ratio on bone formation are 
not so apparent in this trial as in the previous experiments. How¬ 
ever, the data in general support the previous observations that the 
calcium-phosphorus ratio, within certain limits of concentration, in¬ 
fluences calcification. The experiment also shows that the con(*.en- 
tration of cahuum and ])hosphorus in the ration is a factor in growth 
and bone formation. When the percentage of these elements in the 
ration was increased, normal blood and l)one composition resulted, 
iiTespective of the ratio or the presence of added vitamin D. The 
data, in general, show that it is possible to so regulate the amount 
and proportion of calcium to phosphorus in the ration of the pig as 
to minimize the requirements for the antirachitic vitamin for normal 
growth and bone formation. 

The results of the histological examinations (table 3) of the costo¬ 
chondral junctions substantiated the results of the ash analysis. For 
the sake of comparison, the results are expressed numerically. These 
figures were arrived at by arbitrarily assigning a certain score to the 
degree of calcification in each pig and then totaling the same for each 
lot. On this basis a score of 24 would indicate normal calcifi(Uition 
throughout the lot, and in descending order an abnormal calcifica¬ 
tion, suggestive of rickets. 

8822—3B-0 
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The calcium-phosphorus ratio of the ration is a factor in growth 
and bone formation in the pig. In general, best results were obtained 
with a calcium-phosphorus ratio between 1.0 and 2.0. When the 
proportion of calciuin to phosphorus was greater than 3.0, the pigs 
became more rachitic and the requirements for vitamin D were 
increased. 

The concentration of calcium and phosphorus in the ration also 
exerted an effect on growth and bone formation. 

Phosphorus, as well as calcium, may be a limiting factor in growth 
and calcification. Evidence was obtained indicating that the phos¬ 
phorus content of tlie ration should not be less than approximately 
0.60 percent for good growth and bone formation in the absence of 
added vitamin D. 

The requirement of the pig for vitamin D can be minimized by 
properly adjusting the calcium and phosphorus content of the ration. 
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PHYSIOLOGIC SPECIALIZATION OF SPHACELOTHECA 
CRUENTA (Kt)HN) POTTER ‘ 


By L. E. Melchers^ 

Heady Deparlmeril of Bolayufy Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Tlio loose kernel smut, Sphaceloiheca cruenta (Kiiliii) Potter, is 
occasionally found in small quantities in fields of sorghum, Sorghufn 
ndgare Pcrs., although it is not widely distributed over the United 
States. An account of its discovery, its geographic distribution, and 
the morphologic characters of the causal organism have been ade- 
({uately discussed {4y S).^ Wliile S. cruenta is much less destructive 

in America than the fungus causing covered kernel smut of sorghum, 
Sphacelotheca, sorghi (Link) (^linton, it is of scientific interest because 
it is known to hybridize with the latter (7, S). 

No extensive test to determine, the pathogenicity of Sphacelotheca 
cruenta to different varieties of sorghum has been reported, although 
gcuieral observations on varietal response luive been made by Reed 
(a). In 1918 Kulkarni (7) obtained seed of milo from the United 
States and inoculated it with spores of S. f^orglii and S. cruenta from 
India. He reported that out of a total of 645 heads obtained, 3 were 
attacked by S. sorghi (0,47 percent infection) and 50 })y S. cruenta 
(7.8 percent infection). Umpiestionably Kulkarni’s results for both 
S. sorghi and S, cruenta were authenticand in the light of present 
knowledge he undoubtedly was dealing with ])hysi()logie forms of the 
two species of sorghum kernel smut which differed from those com¬ 
mon in the United States. At the time of his publication, however, 
s])ecialization in the smut fungi had not been reported. 

METHODS AND MATERIALS 

In 1928 C\ n. Ficke found a si)ecimen of loose kernel smut in a 
field containing many varieties of .sorghum. The discovery was of 
particular interest for two reasons: (1) But one head of loose kernel 
smut w as found although there was an al)undance of covered kernel 
smut in the field, and (2) the diseased head was that of a feterita 
plant, a sorghum resistant to practically all forms of Sphacelotheca 
sorghi and hitherto reported as highly resistant to attacks of S.^ 
cruenta. Martin and Ratliffe (2) recently reported some plants of 
feterita attacked by S. cruenta. In one other instance a feterita 
plant was reported to be attacked by the loose kernel smut (8), but no 
studies were made although the authors suspected that it might be 
explained on the basis of physiolo^c specialization. 

In 1929, the smut collected by Ficke was increased so as to provide 
sufficient inoculum for varietal studies. In 1930 a specimen of 

* lieceived for publication Apr. 3, 1933; Lssued September 1033. Contribution no. 331, department of 
botany, Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science. 

2 The writer gratefully acknowledges the assistance given by C. O. Johnston, C. H Ficke, F B. Bosley, 
and C. A. Wismer m these investigation.s. 

3 Reference is made by number (italic) to Literature Cited, p. 342. 

* This smut, according to Reed, was originally obtained in 1921 or 1922 from S L. Ajreker, Poona Agri¬ 
cultural College, Poona, India. The specimen obtained from Reed in 1930 was on Black Amber sorgo. 
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Sphacelotheca cruenta was obtained through the courtesy of G. M. 
Kcod, of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, N.Y.^ These two collections 
of the loosf' kernel smut were used in the varietal studies herein re- 
j)orted. The experiments were conducted in the field at Manhattan, 
Kans., during the years 1930 32, inclusive. 

The smut reaction of 35 varieties of sorghum was studied. Not 
all of these varieties w^ere grown in 1930 and 1931, however. Self- 
])ollinated seed^ was used to insure purity of the variety. Tlie same 
melhods of inoculating seed, planting, and keeping fiehl records were 
used as liad ])reviousry Ixaui employed in the vari(‘tal studies with 
Sphacelotheca sorghi (5, 6*). From 100 to 150 plants of each variety 
constituted a row. The relative susceptibility of the variety was 
determined from the number of smutted plants that appeared in the 
row. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The results of 3 ycars^ work are presented in table 1. On the basis 
of resistance and susceptibility, the different varieties of sorghum 
have been arranged arbitrarily in four groups, A, B, G, and D. 
Environmental conditions in 1931 and 1932 were apparently not so 
favorable for infection as in 1930, for the ])erccntages of infection 
were aj)preciably lower in practically all varieties. 

It will b(‘ noted that two distinct physiologic forms of Sphacelotheca 
cruenta were found. The form obtained from India is designated 
form 1, and that discovered a^ Manhattan, form 2. Kafir X feterita 
K.B. 2086 and Pierce kaferita K.B. 2547 are resistant to form 2, 
whereas these varieties arc readily attacked by form 1. On the other 
liand, form 2 attacks Red Amber X feterita l^.B. 2570 and K.B. 2501, 
and White Yolo K.B. 2525 very readily, whereas form 1 infected but 
1 plant out of nearly 1,000 inoculated. 

In general, the milos, feteritas, hegari, and Dwarf Shantung kaoliang 
are extremely resistant to both forms; the studies thus far made 
indicate that they are immune. 

The varieties in group B, which includes Dw arf Yellow milo, certain 
feteritas, feterita hybrids, Fargo Straightneck milo, Grohoma, and 
White durra, are only slightly sus(^eptible to both forms of Sphacelotheca 
cruenta. 

Group C, consisting of Premo, Red Amber, shallu, and Weskan, is 
liighly susceptible to both forms of the organism. 

Group D (‘omprises a number of varieties which may be susceptible 
to one form and resistant to the other. Several varieties in this group, 
it will be noted, may be used as differential varieties in separating 
form 1 from form 2. 

The results of these tests show conclusively that the loose kernel 
smut of sorghum obtained from India is distinct from that collected 
at Manhattan. At present it is not known whether there are addi¬ 
tional physiologic forms of Sphacelotheca cruenta^ but it seems very 
probable that other forms could be determined if new collections of the 
smut were available and the range of sorghum varieties extended. 

In hybridization studies by Rodenhiser (7) in which he crossed 
Sphacelotheca sorghi with S. cruenta, the collections of S. cruenta which 
were supplied by the writer and referred to by Rodenhiser as Cl and 
02, are liere reported as physiologic forms 1 and 2. 

< See footnote 4, p. 339. 

« Members of the Department of Agronomy kindly furnished seed of some varieties. 
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Table 1. — Sum^manj of reaction of Horghum varieties to 2 physiologic forms of 
Sphocelotheca cruenta^ Manhattan, Kans., 10S0~32 

(PoroentftKe of plants showing smut of form Indicated] 


Oroup and \ariety 

K B « 
no 

Form 1 

Form 2 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Aver¬ 

age 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Avet- 

age 

Group A- 










Spur feterita. 

2540 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dwarf Yellow milo, row no. 3, 1924_ 

2515 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Standard Yellow' milo. 

2f)2f 



0 

0 



0 

0 

Standard White milo__ 

2.53.1 



0 

0 



0 

0 

J)warf Yellow milo X Pmk.. 

2093 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Uegari select um_ _ 

2537 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Do.... 

2518 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Schrock selection , . 

25 tl 



0 

0 



0 

(1 

Dwarf Shantung kaoliang, CM « 2t».3.,. 

2505 



0 

0 



0 

0 

Oroup B 










Dw'arf Yellow'milo, C.T. 332 . __ 

2555 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

. 1 

Red Leaf feterita. 

2543 

0 

10 

0 

3 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Feterita hybrid.. 

2087 

8 4 

0 

2 8 

3 7 

0 

7 

0 

_') 

Feterita, S P I •* 519S9.. . 

2090 

7 1 

4 4 

0 

.3 8 

1 4 

2 

0 

1 1 

Fargo Sfraightneck milo. . ..... 

2077 

2 3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 1 

I 4 

Red Amber X feterita, row no. .W _ 

2.573 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.9 

0 

0 

1 3 

Bed Amber X feterita, row no. 25.._ 

2.502 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 0 

0 

0 

5 2 

Grohorna.... 

.1032 


.5.1 

8 0 

0 9 


3 3 

1 5 

2.4 

White durra. 

2528 



1 2 

1.2 



t) 

3 5 

Group V 





1 

1 




Preino . . . . .. 

1 268S 

0 

20 2 I 

15 9 

14 0 1 

20 3 

12 0 

12 5 

14.9 

Bed Amber.. . ... 

32:B3 


i 

15 0 

15 t. 



10 0 

10 0 

Shallu ... .. . 

2542 

90 2 i 

i 31 0 

3.3 0 

51 0 i 

52 <) 

18 5 

29 5 

.33 5 

Woskan - . .. 

2522 



45 3 

45 3 



41) 2 

4t). 2 

Group D 


i 





i 



Karly White milo. 

I 3020 



10 5 

10 5 



0 

0 

Pierce kafeiita. 

i 2,547 

59 4 

104 

0 

23 3 

(V 

1 • 4 

0 

..) 

Kafir X feterita . 

! 2<i80 

47 0 

9 0 

11.2 

22 

0 

! 1 1 

0 

.4 

Kafir > milo 26-3*1-l. 

2501 

03 2 

10 0 

0 

24 4 

1 1.7 

0 

0 

.0 

Manchij Brow n kaoliang. 

25t)8 

41 8 

10 0 

2 5 

21 1 

U 9 

2 0 

4 0 

4 7 

Darso.. 

.i(M).t 

44 2 

19 3 

5 0 

22 8 

: 8 

.3 9 

8 8 

0.5 

White darso. 

31K)2 

43 8 

49 0 

9 4 

31 3 

7 0 

10 0 

12 0 

9 9 

Acme broomcorn... ... 

25.58 

88 0 

12 5 

8 2 

30 2 

20 0 

8 3 

4 0 

10 8 

Kansas Grange.. 

.4048 

85 1 

30 0 

9 5 

43 5 

19. 5 

0 9 

17 7 

14 7 

Black hull. . 

.3025 

.50 8 

2:1 0 

10 0 

30 3 

29 9 

5 7 

10 7 

15.4 

Red Amber X feterita, row no ,57_i 

2570 


0 

0 

0 

.30 3 

1 2 

3 0 

IJ 7 

Red Amber X feterita, row no. 12. i 

2.501 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

47 5 

3 1 

8 9 

19.8 

White Yolo. . 

2525 


0 

0 

.0 

21 7 

14 I 

5 2 

13 0 


« K B , r 1 , and S.P.l. indicate, rosjiectively, accession numbers of the department of botany, Kansas 
Apricnltiiral Kxpcrinient Station, i)ivi.sion of (’eroal Crops and l)isea.ses, and Division of Foreign Plant 
Introduction, U S. Department of Agriculture. 


It is apparent that Sphacelotheca sorghi and S, cruenta arc ecpmlly 
virnlent on some varieties of sorghum. A iarger number of the so-called 
resistant sorghums are attacked by S. sorghiy however, because of the 
preseiK'e of live physiologic forms of that organism {3). 

SUMMARY 

Two physiologic forms of Sphacelotheca cruenta have been found, 
and these are designated forms 1 and 2. They may be separated on 
the basis of their pathogenicity to various sorghums. 

Certain of the feteritas, milo, hegari, Schrock, and Dwarf Shantung 
kaoliang are highly resistant to both forms. 

Form 1 attacks kafir X feterita and Pierce kaferita very readily, 
while form 2 does not infect these varieties to any extent. On the 
other hand, form 2 attacks Red Amber X feterita and White Yolo 
heavily, while these sorghums are immune from form 1. 

Thirty-five varieties of sorghums were tested over a 3-year period, 
but not all were grown in 1930 and 1931. These studies indicate that 
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certain varieties of fetorita and milo generally regarded as immune 
may be attacked by one or both forms of S. cruenta. 

It is believed that other forms of S, ct'uenta may be found if addi¬ 
tional collections of this smut are tested on a more extensive group 
of* sorghums. 
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BELATED DEVELOPMENT OP KERNEL SMUT (SPHACE- 
LOTHECA SORGHI) IN APPARENTLY HEALTHY SOR¬ 
GHUM PLANTS* 

By L. E. Melchers ^ 

Headj Department of Botany, Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 
INTRODUCTION 

One of the interesting features of infection experiments with kernel 
smut of sorghum, Sphacelotheca fiorghi (Link) Clinton, is that the 
number of diseased plants seldom exceeds 50 percent even though 
heavily inoculated see<l of highly susceptible varieties is planted 
under conditions favorable for the development of the disease. This 
peculiar characteristic has been noted repeatedly, and was indicated 
in paper concerning the resistance shown by different varieties ©f 
sorghums to S. sorghl over a period of 6 years in four regions of the 
ITnited vStates. It has been observed that these relatively low per¬ 
centages of kernel-smut infection in susceptible sorghums under 
field conditions are not greatly increased by the variable environ¬ 
ment of the field. These results are unlike those obtained in other 
cereal diseases, such as bunt in wheat and the smuts in oats, where 
infections close to 100 percent may be obtained. 

Experiments were conducted to determine whether this lack of 
smut devclo])nient was due to an escape from infection as suggested 
by Martin,^ or whether the disease merely failed to develop 
despite the i)resence of the smut organism in latent form in the host 
tissues. Studies were made of the response of different sorghum 
varieties (resistant and susceptible) to certain plant mutilations, and 
comparative tests were made with several physiologic forms of the 
kernel-smut fungus to learn whether all of them behave in a similar 
manner. 

EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

The sorghum varietal plots which were used in studies on th(‘ phys¬ 
iologic forms of kernel smut® served also for the experimental material 
in the studies here reported. Self-pollinated seed of the several 
varieties of sorghum was heavily inoculated with chlamydospores of 
several physiologic forms of Sphacelotheca sorghi and planted at a time 
favorable for maximum infection. 

The inoculum for these tests was prepared in two ways: (1) A com¬ 
posite mass of chlamydospores from several different forms of the 
organism was used; and (2) the different physiologic forms were 
kept separate so that their characteristics with respect to latent 

1 Beceived for publication Apr. 3, 1933; Issued September 193.3. Contribution no. 332, Department of 
Botany, Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science 
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smut invasion might be determined in both susceptible and resistant 
varieties of sorghum. 

The details of inoculation, spacing, planting, etc., which were 
followed in these experiments are given in another publication.*' 
Each row contained from 100 to 150 plants of the variety, selection, 
or hybrid. Approximately 105 varieties, selections, and hybrids of 
sorghum. Sorghum vulgare Pers., were u.sed during the 4 years in 
which these studies were made.' Not all were planted each year, 
however, as table 1 shows. 

It is a simple matter to determine whether a sorghum head is affected 
with kernel smut by the time the head emerges from the boot. If 
the head is normal, the stamens will soon extrude from the llorets; 
but if kernel smut is present, the stamens do not appear, and a close 
examination will reveal the young smut galls or hypertrophied 
ovaries. It was at this stage that the apparently unsiuutted plants 
were selected from each variety, selection, or hybrid for the e.xi)eri- 
ments herein described. 

Fifteen to twenty ])lants with unsmutted ])rimary panicles were 
tagged in each row. These plants were mutilated in one of two ways 
during the course of the experiments. In 1929 and 1930 the normal 
primary heads were cut off at a point approximately 0 inches below 
the base of the panicle (fig. 1, A), and in 1931 and 1932 entire plants 
were also cut off at the level of the ground or a few inches above the 
ground (fig. 1, B). 

Treatments of this type will cause the dcvi'lopnicnl of new shoots 
from axillary buds when the plant is merely beheaded and from sucker 
buds when the original stem is severed at the ground. The beheading 
treatment proved to be the better for this test, as heads were produced 
on the now growth in eveiy instance, while the new tillei-s from sucker 
buds were seldom able to produce an inflorescence before frost. When 
the growing season was long enough for the new tillers to head out, the 
panicles in these tillers were smutted in several cases, indicating that 
there is mycelium of kernel smut within some plants of susceptible 
varieties which fail to produce smutted heads in the main tiller. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

In Table 1 are shown (1) the percentages of kernel smut that oc¬ 
curred on the main heads of the varieties, selections, or hybrids as 
they grew naturally in the test plots, and (2) the percentages of kernel 
smut that developed on the same varieties, selections, and hybrids 
as a result of cutting back the apparently smut-free plants. The per¬ 
centages of smut infection produced by cutting back were determined 
by dividing the number of heads that produced smut after this treat¬ 
ment by the number of mutilated plants. The percentages thus ob¬ 
tained should be a fair representation of the number of plants that are 
actually invaded by the kemel-smut fungus but that show no external 
indications of being diseased and so are usually coimted as smut-free. 

< RSKP, G. M., and Melchsrs, L. E. Op. cit. 

»The writer Is indebetd to John II. Parker and A. P. Swanson, of the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the Fort Uays Branch Experiment Station, respectively, for the seed of many of the varieties 
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FiauRE 1 .—A, Belated development ot covered kernel smut of sorghum in axillary heads of Sagrain. The 
primary panicle was not smutted when it emerged from the boot. It was cut back os shown in the illus¬ 
tration. The plant, however, was Infected with the smut organism as evidenced by the production of 
smutted axillary beads which developed later. B, Belated development of covered kernel smut of sor- 
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Table 1. —Percentage of kernel smut in mutilated sorghum plants as compared with 
the percentage on primary heads of nonmntilated plants: Manhattan^ Kans.y 
1929-32 


PercentaRe of kernel on—« 


Croup, \arioty, or selection 

Accession 
no «» 

Primary heads, p 
not cut back 

lants 

Axillary heads of cut¬ 
back plants < 

Heads of 
secondary 
tillers of 
cut-back 
plants 

1929 

19:10 

19.31 

1932 

1929 

j 1930 

11931 

1 1932 

1931 

1932 

Sorgo 







t 

1 




Atlas selection. 

K B 2.50.5,. 

21 4 

3 3 



0 

1 0 





Atlas selection no 9.5 

K.B. 2S77-- 

20 2 

41 0 



0 

d 





Atlas selection no. 190--. 

K B 2878.., 

20 7 




0 

1 

' 




J)w’arf Sumac_-_ 

K B. 2.570,.. 

32 4 

:i2.0 



7 5 

1 13 3 

1 




Standard Sumac.. -. 

K B 2iM)2.. 

27 4 

27 9 



0 

j)’ 

1 




Ucd Amber... 

K B 2,5(M,-, 

10 2 

2 0 



0 

1 0 






F 0010, 

31 A 

7 4 



55 0 

1 40 0 





Kansas Orange - - 

K B. 2.500 . 

26 0 

20 7 



10.0 

1 13 3 





Japanese TIonev Drip- 

K B. 2870,. 

29 0 

20 0 



0 

I • ~ 





lioncv,____ 

K B 2874.. 

32 0 




0 






K B 2.522.. 

•20 1 

ii 0 



10 

! i'i 3 

1 


1 


K B. 2.519-., 

*20 8 

1 7 



0 

1 0 






K B 27107,, 

32 4 

0 



0 

1 0 

i 




Pink Freed (Tribune) no 

101-.5(J920). 

36 2 

33 0 



0 

' 0 

, 





K B 3048 . 



io 2 

9 0 




0 

0 


Ked Amber X fetenta: 













fK B 25.52 , 

0 

2 0 



0 

0 






K B. 2.51:1... 

0 

0 



0 

1 0 






K B 2509 

3 0 

0 



0 


1 ,. - 




. . . 

IK B 2,502 .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Select ion- -—-- 

K B 2,501... 

0 

2.1 

2.1 

1 

0 


‘ 0 

0 

0 

0 


K B 2,507- 


1 0 










KB 2,57:L. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t) 

0 

0 

0 


IK.B 2570 . 

2: 6 

0 0 

0 

6. 6 

25 

13 3 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Fetenta* 












Selection.. . 

K B. 2,503... 

0 

0 



0 

0 

_ 

_ 



Hays selection __ 

r I 182-1-- 

0 4 

0 



0 

0 





Dwarf fetenta no 6. 

K.B. 2820., 

3 7 

1.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ked Leaf. 

K B. 2.543 .. 

2.2 

2 8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Do.- 

K B 2f)44.._ 

2 6 

2 5 



0 

0 





Fetenta. 

S.P r 51989- 

0 6 

2 1 

rv 

0 

0 

0 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

Spur.-. 

K B 2540-- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Kafir. 








1 

1 




Reed_-__ ■■ 

C" I 028. - , - 

3.8 

20.8 



10 

0 

1 




Western B lackhull_- 

K B. 27102- 

21.0 

29.4 



0 

0 





Dawn _ _ 

K B 2095... 

19 6 

26 0 



0 

0 

[ 




Do. - . 

K B 2538 . 

20.0 

20 0 



0 

0 





Bishop _ __ 

C I 814 _ 



0 

0 



1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

Pink . 

K.B. 2640..- 

^'7 

19 7 



0 

1 0 





Do . 

K B 2,500-- 

28.5 

13 3 



0 

0 

1 — 




Do. 

F.C I 9091- 

3,5.6 

18 8 



5 i 

1 13.3 





Early Pink _ 

K B 2824. - 

27.2 

19.7 



5 

20.0 





BlacKhull- _ 

K B. 25:15 . 

10.2 

13 9 



5 

20 7 





Do . 

K.B :kM7-. 



17.4 

15 1 



1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

Red kafir . 

K.B 2546... 

25 2 

'^’ 2 ' 



15 

;i3 3 


Club . 

C I 901. ... 

20.4 

8 0 



0 

0 

1 — 




Modoc Pink Freed . 

K B. 28:11... 

20.1 

.30 0 



0 

0 





Sunrise _-_-_ 

K.B 2623... 

21 1 




0 






Kafir X feterlta: 












Hybrid . 

F.C.I. 8920.. 

2 4 

1.8 



0 

0 





Pierce kaferita _ 

K.B 27101 

8.4 

1.2 



0 

0 





Pierce kaferita selection.. 

K.B. 2649. -- 

32.9 

28.2 



5 0 

0 7 





Do . 

K.B. 2547-- 

4 1 

0 

”6 


0 

0.7 

”5 

0 

0 


Kaferita ____ 

C.I. 812. ... 



7.6 

7.6 



0 

0 

5 

(«i) 

Hybrid . 

K.B, 2080... 

41.9 


0 

1.6 

5 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Premo . 

F.C.l. 8929.. 

23,3 

25.2 

22.4 

6.1 

20.0 

10.0 

10 

0 

5 

0 


« The kernel smut used in 1929 consisted of physiologic forms 1 to 5, inclusive (Melcheus, L. E., Ficke, 
C. H., and Johnston, C. O. Op. clt.). Separate varietal plots were employed for each different smut used 
in 1929-32, inclusive. In 1930 the kernel smut consisted of a composite of forms 1 to 5, and the separate forms 
1 to fl, inclusive. In 1931 only physiologic form 2 was used. In 1932 a composite of physiologic forms 1 to 5 
and the separate forms I, 2, and 3 were used. 

> The letters C I., F.C.I., S.P.I., and K.B, indicate accession numbers, respectively, of the Division of 
Cereal Crops and Diseases, Division of Forage Crops and Diseases, and Division of Foreign Plant Introduc¬ 
tion, all of the Bureau of Plant Industry, li .S. Department of Agriculture, and of the Department of Botany 
of the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 

«The percentages derived from cutting back were determined by dividing the number of plants that 
IH'oducea smut after this treatment by the number of mutilated plants i)er row. 

* KiM by frost. 
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Table 1. —Percentage of kernel smut in mutilated sorghum plants as compared urith 
the percentage on primary heads of nonmuiilated plants; Manhattan^ Kans.j 
1 —Continued 


PercentuKe of keiiiol smut on- - 


(iroup, vrtnet V, or selection 


Kafir X feterita—Continued 
Peterita X kalii.. 

Kafir X milo hybrids 

... 


|F.(' I (V220, 
. F C I S951- 
If.C I h917, 

K n 2.%K. 
IK B. 2093.. 


Primary heads, plants Axillary heads of cut- 
not cut back back jilaiits 


7 5 0 

5 5 8 3 


7 9 14 0 

3 5 20 0 


10 5 4 1 
10 2 5. 0 


Jiwfirf Yellow iiulo X Pink 
kafir I 

Kaf’r X milo .. 

Kihi X milo X Dwarf Yel¬ 
low’ nulo 31-79 

(Kafir X iiiilo) X Dw'.uf 'i ol- 
low milo No 0 

Milo X kafir 8*2 o. 

Milo X feterita 

11V bud.i 

ATilo and iinlo hybi ids 

Farpo Stru lull t neck . 

Dwarf Straightueck. 

Open pollinated erect _ 

Dw'urf Yellow. 

Standard White. 

Standard ellow. 

Dwarf White. 

Cream... 

Double Dwarf.- 

Sooner. 

Heaver.. 

Karly White ... ... 

Early White No 480 X 
Dwarf Yellow milo no 
332 

Wheatlainl.. 

Kansas DraiiRC soryo X I4w ai f 
Yellow iiiilo 


K n 2094. 43 

K B 2092 18 3 

[K B 3fM')...'. ... 

K H 2079...' 0 2 
K B 3032 - . 


F C 1 892t> .| 0 

C I 80<f ... I 25 3 
K.B. 2844...' 5 3 
K B 2845 ..i 0 5 
IK B 2515 . ! 0 
\C 1 332.-- : 0 

(M.352_' 10 

( I 234 . 8 2 

F.(' 1 8927 - 1 5 

K B 2509 . 2 5 

K B 3025.. . - 

KB 3027... . . 

K H 3029-. .. 

K B 3t)2f) . '_ 

K B 3028 .-I .. . 


5 4 11 
21 7 0.9 


21 2 4.2 
26 9 1 5 


Kansas Oraiiire X niilo. 
liegan 

Selection.. 


Broomcorn 

Standard-.. 

Acme.. - 

KaolianR 

Dwarf Shantung.. 
Manehu Brown.. 
Miscellaneous- 

Wonder.... 


Darso.. 

White darso. 

Schrock.. . 

White durra. 

White Yolo. 

Shallu. 


Sudan grass. 

Manko maize. 

Oklahoma Johnny. 

Sagrain. 

C hiltex. 


(K B 2080... 
\K B 2081... 
Ik B 2<184._. 
K B 3039 . 

fK B 2518... 
IKB 25;47 _ 

C" 1 583_ 

C I 243.— 

C 1 293.... 
C I 171... 


K.B 3010... 
fK B 3003 . 

’ \K B 2536 . 

. K B 3002.. 

. C.I. 616.... 

. C.T.81. 

. K.B 2.525-. 

rC.T. 85. 

’ IK.B. 2879.. 

- K.B. 2981.. 

. KB. 3(M0,- 
. K.B. 3044.. 

. K.B. 3004.. 

. F.C.I. 8917. 


5.1 n 7 

8.1 3. 4 


27.5 6.4 

7.2 10.7 


3 5 3.8 

32.5 6.8 

17.5 7.0 
24.2 10.9 


Heads of 
secondary 
tillers of 
cut-back 
plants 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 


t) 

0 • 

0 ' 

It 

_ 

0 

10 '> 

.) ' 

(■') 

6 

0 

0 ' 


0 

0 

0 

0 

10 i 

0 

6 7 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

13 3 

5 


t) 

0 

20 0 

() 

o”, 

’6’ 

0 

0 

«■ 

0 

0 

u 


0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 


1 " 

u 

0 

0 

... 



.... 

t; 7 

0 

1 ' 

0 

1 

0 




■'o’'’ 

It) 

1.1 

^ i 

j 


6.7 

5 

1 0 < 

10 


t) 





0 


i”-'- 



0 





0 

”o 

'o 

o’ 

1 

i ('b' 


0 

0 : 

10 

0 

_ 

5 

0 

5 

0 


0 

0 ' 

t) 

i 0 


5 

0 ' 

0 

1 0 


18.0 20.0 
10.0 15.0 


10.0 ' 20.0 _' .. 

. 0 0 0 0 

10.0 0 .. 

5,0 6.7 . 

5.0 13 3 0 0 0 ('J) 

8.0 51.7 30 5 5 

13.0 -. 

0 0 .' .... 

. 10 0 0 («<) 

1 . 10 0 0 0 

. 0 5 0 C**) 

1. 0 0 15 0 


KUIed by frost. 


• 1 sucker. 
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It will bo noted that such varieties as Leoti Red sorgo, Red Kafir, 
Dwarf Yellow rriilo, and sliallu cany a liigh iDercentage of latent 
smut infection. Not all susceptible varieties, however, seem to carry 
large amounts and niany carry very little. In 1929 out of a total of 
176 heads of Leoti Red sorgo, 55 (31.3 percent) had primary head 
infection, and of the 20 normal heads cut back, 11 axillary heads 
(55 percent) developed smutted panicles. Had all of the 121 normal 
heads been cut back and the rate of smut infection on cut-back heads 
remained the same, there would have been 66.6 axillary heads and 
55 primary heads, a total of 69.1 percent showing smutted panicles. 
On this basis it may be assumed that of the plants of Leoti Red sorgo 
actually invaded by the kernel-smut organism, only about half devel¬ 
oped smutted panicles. The reaction of a resistant variety is not 
clianged by cutting back, i.c., a resistant variety cannot be made 
susceptible. Resistance, therefore, is an inherited character, probablv 
physiologic in nature. 

The explanation for this reaction in sorghums is speculative, since 
the writer has not conducted histologic studies to demonstrate the 
presence of the smut fungus in the tissues of tin* host. From the 
studies that have been made it would appear that tlic following 
explanation may be the correct one. 

The period during which infection by the kernel-smut fungus can 
occur is limited to 5 or 6 days immediately following tlie plant¬ 
ing of the seeds. At this time, the infection hyphae evidently may 
gain entrance either to the rneristematic tissue at the very apex of the 
growing point or to some of the embryonic cells a short distance back 
from the tip, where leaf and lateral bud primordia- are beginning to 
differentiate. In the former case, short strands of hyphae would 
probably remain associated with the stem initials ancl" the meriste- 
matic cells immediately behind them, and would also progress, through 
the agency of host cell division, to the cells in tlie basal portion of the 
rneristematic region. As a consequence, not only the terminal inffo- 
resence would be invaded and subsequently smutted, but there would 
also be a strong probability that the lateral buds, differentiating 
such a short distance behind would be similarly invaded. This 
might be tested by severing the inflorescences of diseased plants 
as soon as they emerge sufficdently from the boot to sliow that tlie 
smut mass is developing normally. If the supposition advanced 
above is correct, the disease should develop in the new panicles 
from lateral buds in every infected plant thus beheaded. 

On the other hand, if the infection hyphae were to invade the 
inoristematic region farther back where leaf and lateral stem differen¬ 
tiation are just taking place, and not in the apical cells, the division 
of the latter might result in the development of the growing point in 
advance of the infection hyphae and thus in its being able to grow 
away from the point of danger and produce a smut-free inflorescence. 
This would be particularly true if invasion of the rneristematic tissues 
could be accomplished only by the division of cells containing mycelial 
fragments; otherwise, the hyphae would probably progress by inter¬ 
cellular invasion or direct penetration through cell walls, from the 
lateral cells of the apical meristem to the terminal cells. As Kolk ® 

Kolk^L^ and pathogen in the oat smut, ustilago avenae. Bui. Torrey 
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has demonstrated, these two types of invasion occur in oat smut, and 
as a result the growing point is soon thoroughly infested with hyphae 
even though the point of infection may have been some distance 
removed. This is ])articiilarly significant in view of the fact that 
she had no difficult.y in obtaining 100 percent smut development from 
inoculated seed. Likewise, in bunt, smutted plants may be obtained 
readily by seed inoculation, and it has been proved “ that the mycelium 
may penetrate between the cells and from cell to cell. 

The total number of varieties of sorghum infected with each form 
of kernal smut, after being cut back, and the percentage of kernel 
smut produced by cutting back are shown in table 2. The outstand¬ 
ing feature to be noted is that form 2, the milo kernel smut, produced 
diseased heads in the largest number of varieties and also usually 
produced the highest percentage of infection of plants within a variety. 


'J’ahlic 2. — The number of varieties of sorghum and the percentage range of covered 
kernel smut infection produced by the various physiologic forms of Sphacdotheca 
sorghi in beheaded sorghum 


Number of \arM*ties iii tho perwiitaKe class mdicHtetl 


Total inim- 


Year and phys¬ 
iologic foiiii uo.« 





her varie¬ 
ties in¬ 
fected with 
each form 

(k 4 9 j /) 9 9 

1 

1 

10-14 9 1 l.VlOO j 20-24 9 

25 29 9 

5.V 59 9 

80-S4 9 

iKk-94 9 

l‘ri9 


1 






1 _ 

_1 2 

2 1. j 1 

_ 






... . 1 9 

3 ! 1 


1 



li) 

d 

- - -1 7 

2 1 ! 




.. 

9 

1 . _j 

1 ' 1 

1 _1 





3 

. 

2 

2 ' 1 j. 

1 

. 


— 

0 

I«U(I 








1 . . 

* 1 

I 




1 

2 

•J 

: 4 

r ”2 .j ' 'i' 



1 


H 

d . 

1 

1 1 

J 



..1 

2 

1 - ... 

' .! 'd 





1 

3 

•’. 

J 1 

i 1 . i . . 

- 

. 

. 

1 

1 

2 


" Thysiologic forms 1 to 5, inclusive, are the so-culled kulir, milo, and 3 feterita forms of sorghi. 


That form 2 should l)e more potent in this rep:ard was not unex¬ 
pected, for, as previous studies had demonstrated, this form attacks 
not only all the varieties ordinarily susceptible to other forms but 
also the milos, some strains of he^ari, and White Yolo, which are 
highly resistant to all other forms of kernel smuts to which they 
have been exposed in experiments at this station. 

SUMMARY 

Many sorghum plants among the susceptible varieties do not de¬ 
velop kernel smut in the primary heads even though the plants have 
the mycelium of Sphacehtheca sorghi within their tissues. 

Cutting back infected plants that do not show kernel smut in the 
primary heads is often followed by the development of smut in the 
new growth of axillary shoots and in the shoots developed from 
sucker buds. 

» WOOLMAN, H, M. INFECTION PHENOMENA AND HOST REACTIONS CACSED BY TILLETIA TBITICl IN SUS¬ 
CEPTIBLE AND NON8USCEPTIBLE VARIETfEH OF WHEAT. Phytopathology 20. 637“Of)2, illus. 1930 

Melchers, L. E,, Ficke, C. U., and Johnston, C. O. Op. clt. 
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Highly resistant or iininune varieties of sorghum do not develop 
kernel smut in heads produced after the plants have been iiiiitilatod 
as described, i.e., resistant varieties evidently do not carry smut hy- 
phae in their tissues. A variety that is really susceptible may appear 
resistant if judged only by the heads of original or main tillers. 

The increase in kernel smut obtained by plant mutilation is directly 
proportional to the degree of susceptibility of the variety as expressed 
by primary head infection. Thus if a variety is veiy susceptible 
to kernel smut as shown by primary head infection, the percentage 
of kernel smut obtained by cutting back apparently smut-free plants 
will be proportionately large. 

Five physiologic forms of Sj)hacelotheca sorghi were used as inocu¬ 
lum for sorghum seed in these studies. Form 2, the milo form, not 
only attacked a greater number of varieties, including the usually 
resistant milo, hegari, and White Yolo, but also caused a higher per¬ 
centage of kernel smut within a variety than the four other forms. 

The phenomena of infection and invasion of sorghum plants by the 
kernel-smut fungus have not been studied histologically, but possible 
explanation of these phenomena, based upon the results obtained in 
this experiment, is given. 
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EFFECT OF ENVIRONMENTAL AND CULTURAL FACTORS 
ON THE DWARF DISEASE OF ALFALFA ‘ 

By J. L. Weimer 

Senior patkologist, Diviiiiori of Forage Crops and Ihsiases, Bureau of Plant 
Industryf VniUd States Departnunt of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

In an earlier ai-tiele {t/fY the writer has descri])ed briefly, under 
the name “dwarf a prc'vioiisly nnre])or<ed disease of alfalfa {Medt- 
cago safira L.), the cause of wdiich is unknown. The fact that the 
dwarf disease is limited to the southern half of the State of (\Hlifornia 
suggests the possibility that there may be some climatic conditions 
wdiich tend to limit its distrilmtioii or sonu* cultural factors which 
affect its severity. Temperature, soil moisture, soil fertility, and 
cutting in an immature stage are factors that ap])ear to lx* wortliy 
of consideration. It has l)een suggested by some that the disease 
might be caused by one or more of these factors. 

It is the object of this ])a])er to report experimejits and observ ations 
designed to show what effect, if any, certain cultural and environ- 
jnental factors may liave on the d(»velopment of tlie dw^arf disease 
and on the longevity of alfalfa stands in southern (Sdifornia. 

METHODS AND MATERIAL 

For these investigations, lb plots, each 1 by 4 rods in area, were 
lai(l out in a l-;\ear-old alfalfa field on the experimental farm of the 
University of California at Riverside, ('‘alif. Although this field had 
been dry-farmed to cereal crops for a number of years, it had never 
grown alfalfa. The alfalfa used was the so-called (^hilean variety, 
which is most commonly grown in southern (^ilifornia. When the 
plots WTre laid out, on July 1, 1929, the stand w^as in excellent con¬ 
dition in regard to both number and grow th of jdants. Sinc(‘ the 
ground was only fairly level, the distribution of water had never 
been (juite even; however, neither the stand nor the \igor of the 
plants w'as in any way impaired. This semidrought comlition w^as 
easily remedied by a revised system of irrigation institutcnl for tin* 
plots, which were so arranged that each could be irrigated separately 
whenever desired. Figure 1 shows the arrangement of the ])]ots in 
two series, of eight plots each, separated by an irrigation ditch and 
bordered on the east by another irrigation ditch. In each series 
border checks, each 4 feet wide, separated the plots into four groups 
of two each; the individual plots in each group were separated by 
an embankment. The two plots of each group WTre alw^ays irrigated 
alike. Since the “run^^ was only 4 rods long, it was possible to cover 

‘ Received for publication Mar. H, 1933, issued October, 1933. Cooperative investigations of IheDivi 
Sion of ACTonomy, California Agricultural Experiment Station, and the Division of Forage Crops and 
niseis, Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

» Reference is made by number (italic) to Literature Cited, p. 367. 
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any plot quickly and evenly. ITsually the water was allowed to 
remain on the plot for 4 hours after the ground had been entirely 
covered. By means of a soil auger it was found that this was suffi¬ 
cient time to soak the soil to a depth of 3 feet or more. Plots 1 to 4 
and 9 to 12, inclusive, were irrigated once a month, and the remain¬ 
ing plots twdce a month. However, plots 1, 2, 6, 11, 12, 15, and 

10 wore allowed to go without irrigation during the seed-producing 
period each summer (about months). 

EFFECT OF SOIL MOISTURE 

Early in these investigations field observations indicated that soil 
moisture exerted a very d(»cided influence on the development of the 



dwarf disease and consequently on the length of life of the alfalfa 
stands. It was noted that the alfalfa stands which died out first wore 
those that received the most irrigation water or those in low spots 
where the water collected. Often a stand was very good in the high 
spots of a field, where water reached onl^ with difficulty or sometimes 
not at all, but elsewhere it was quite thin. Likewise, in certain small 
valleys where growers do not irrigate their alfalfa but depend en¬ 
tirely on winter rainfall for their moisture supply, dwarf is practically 
nonexistent and the stands continue for many years. 

Having been convinced from field observations that soil moisture 
is a factor in the development of dwarf, the writer sought con- 
f firmatoiy experimental evidence based on the stands in plots given 
various irrigation treatments. 

The stand was determined by counting the plants in three 3-foot- 
square quadrats in each plot, one at the center and the others about 
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a third of the distance from each end. These quadrats were per¬ 
manently located at the beginning of the experiment by driving a 
stake at each corner. Although the quadrats for the most part were 
fairly representative of the conditions, in a few cases, where the plants 
on one side or corner of the plots died more rapidly than those in the 
quadrat, the count taken was too high. This was especially true of 
plots 1 and 9, in which the plants died more rapidly along the south 
side than elsewhere; in fact by the end of the third'season the stand 
in these plots was so poor that the yield figures were considered 
valueless. 

Table l. — KJfecl of irrigation treatments on alfalfa stands from September 1029 

to October 1991 

[Until ruprosciit averages from throe 3-fool-Mjuarc quadrats in each plot] 


Number of irrigation 
treat iiionts per month 








Percentage of 



Average number of plants 


plants (October 







1931)- 

Plot no. 









Seplem- 

April 

Seplem- 

M arch 

Octolier 

Dead 

Living 


ber 192d 

1930 

bci 1930 

1931 

1931 

« M 

46 

49 

36 

24 

14 

09 

31 

r h 2 

70 

OS 

60 

44 

36 

64 

40 

'• 3 

61 

66 

47 

44 

40 

22 

78 

<4 

64 

.63 

40 

38 

13 

70 

24 


09 

03 

42 

40 

10 

80 

14 

« Id 1 

02 

.6S 

47 

48 

41 

34 

00 

< 11 


.6S 

41 

40 

40 

41 

69 

« V2 

67 

62 

49 

40 

39 

32 

08 

« h 5 

07 

09 

62 

62 

63 

21 

79 

c f. (J 

OS 

02 

47 

48 

46 

34 

00 

« 7 

73 

67 

60 

48 

12 

84 

10 

<■8 

00 

16 

37 

40 

0 

KK) 

0 

'' 13 

K4 

6 S 

64 

62 

0 

93 

7 

« 14 

SO 

64 

4S 

44 

14 

83 

17 

< Hf) 

89 

69 

06 

68 

66 

;i8 

02 

« ' If) 

70 

1 

66 

65 

60 

43 

43 

67 


'* Plants cut in tonth-blooiri stage 
'' Plants dry when producing seed. 
^ Plants cut in bud stage 


The number of plants in the different plots, as represented by the 
average of the three quadrats, is given in table I. The difficulty 
involved in making accurate counts of alfalfa plants is appreciated by 
those who have attempted it. Sometimes two or more plants are 
growing so close together that it is impossible to tell how many are 
present without removing considerable soil from about the crowns. 
In the present instance the soil was not removed, but every quadrat 
was counted by two men, each counting the entire quadrat, and the 
average of the two counts was used. In case the counts differed 
by more than a few plants, a recount was made by one or both men. 
Counts were made in the spring and in the autumn of each year. The 
results of these counts are presented in table 1. The number of 
plants per square foot in September 1929 ranged from 5 in plot 1 to 
9% in plot 15. For the most part the figures show that there was a 
gradual thinning of the stand, varying in rapidity in different plots, 
so that by October 1931 some plots were still quite good while others 
had few or no plants left. At that time the stands in plots 1, 3, 4, 
7, 8, 9, 13, and 14 were very thin, appearing even thinner than the 
percentage of living plants recorded in the table would indicate. 
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As is often the case, the stands did not always thin out uniformly; 
frequently there were more than the average number of plants in a 
quadrat, thus making the average higher than it would have been 
had it been possible to count all the plants in the plot. For example, 
table 1 shows 78 percent of a stand left in plot 3 in October 1931, while 
estimates made at the same time indicated that there was about 20 
percent of a stand at one end and 70 percent at the other end of the 
plot, or an average of about 45 percent for the plot as a whole. 
On the other hand, certain quadrats thinned out more than the 
average of the areas they represented. 

In view of the fact that a gradual decrease in the number of plants 
in each plot took pla(*n during the 3 years the experiment was in 
progress, it becomes of interest to consider the reasons for the unequal 
rate of thinning. As already stated, some plots (1 to 4 and 9 to 12, 
inclusive) were irrigated once a month during the growing season, 
whereas the others were irrigated twice a month, and plots 1 and 9 
thinned out more rapidly along the south side than did the others; 
but since other factors, especially a difference in soil type, were in¬ 
volved in plots 1 and 9, these two plots are not strictly comparable 
with the rest and are therefore omitted from the present discussion. 
The remaining figures show an average loss of 43 percent for the plots 
irrigated once a month and 62 percent for those irrigated twice a 
month. Another factor is involved, however, the fact that plots 
2, 5, 6, 11, 12, 15, and 16 were not irrigated during the seed-growing 
period. For the plots similarly irrigated the following averages were 
obtained: The average percentage of loss in stand for the plots 
irrigated once and for those irrigated twice a month throughout the 
season was 44 and 90, respectively, as compared with 42K and 34, 
respectively, for the plots similarly treated but left unirrigated during 
the seed-producing period. These figures show that there was a 
decidedly more rapid thinning of the stand in the plots irrigated 
twice a month, which, however, was counteracted when the stands 
were kept dry during the seed-producing season (figs. 2, 3, and 4). 
The difference in the rate of thinning of the two groups of plots that 
were allowed to go to seed is probably not significant. 

Figures 2, 3, and 4 show the condition of certain of the plots in 
October 1931, when the experiment was discontinued. There seems 
to be a discrepancy between the data for plot 3 given in table 1 (78 
percent of plants in quadrats living in October 1931) and the appear¬ 
ance of the plot in figure 2. This is probably due, at least in part, to 
the fact that the number of plants in the quadrats was not truly 
representative of the condition of the plot as a whole. Plot 3 was 
one of the best plots throughout the experiment and yielded well 
(table 3). However, during the late summer and autumn of 1931 
the plants died out quite rapidly. 

The conclusion seems justified that under the conditions of this 
experiment the rate of thinning of the alfalfa stand was greatly 
increased, in fact was practically doubled, by doubling the number 
of irrigations, provided the stands were not allowed to go without 
irrigation during the summer months. This experiment, therefore, 
seems to confirm the field observations indicating that soil moisture 
is an important factor in the longevity of the stands of alfalfa in 
southern California. 
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Figure 4 —Closer view of plots 13 and 14, showing condition of stand in plots irrigated twice a month and cut regularly for hay Vegetation mostly weeds, only a few scattered alfalfa 
plants. Compare with stand of alfalfa m plots 11 and 12 (left) and 15 and 16 (right), where seed was produced each summer Photographed in October 1931. 
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EFFECT OF FREQUENCY OF CUTTING 

In southern California it is a common practice to cut alfalfa before 
the blossoms open, in order to meet the market demand for such 
hay to sup])ly cattle and rabbit feed. This practice is believed by 
soirn^ to l)e responsil)le for the rapid thinning of the stand. Several 
investigators have shown {8j 8) that cutting alfalfa when too imma¬ 
ture shortens the life of the stand somewhat, at least under certain 
(*onditions. An experiment was therefore designed to ascertain 
whether cutting in the bud stage, as compared with Cutting in the 
tenth-bloom stage, makes any appreciable difference in the longevity 
of the stand. This ])art of the experiment was undertaken in con- 
juiK^tion with the study of soil moisture recorded herein, and the 
discussion must be based on the figures given in table 1. In this 
experiment, as shown in ligure 1, every other plot was cut in the 
tenth-l>looni stage and the alternate ones in the bud stage, except 
wJien the stands were allowed to go to seed. In the first series 
(fig. 1) the odd-numbered plots were cut in the tenth-bloom stage and 
the even-numbered plots were cut in the bud stage; in the second 
s(‘ries tlu^ order was reversed. 

As alieady stated, plots 1 and 9 are not strictly comparable with 
the rest; hence they and their companion plots (2 and 10) are omitted 
from this discussion. Since the plots run in groups of two, ])erhaps 
the best way to consider them is in that order. For example (table 
2), ])lot 3, cut in the tenth-bloom stage, and plot 4, cut in the bud 
stage, have lost 22 and 70 percent, respectively, of their original 
stands. In like manner, plots 5, 7, 12, 14, and 16 may be compared 
with their com])anion ])lots, 6, 8, 11, 13, and 15, respectively. Sucli 
a comparison indicates that for the most ])art there is a slightly 
greater loss of plants in plots cut in the bud stage than in the other 
])lots. The reverse is true for plots 16 and 15; however, the small 
difference is probably not significant. It is also noticeable that 
(omitting plots 16 and 15) the differences, though always in the same 
direction, are not large, except that between plots 3 and 4. The 
wide difference l)etween these tw^o plots is proi)ably due to the fact 
that the figure for plot 3 is not representative of the plot as a whole, 
as previously explained. A further study of table 1 shows that the 
plots which thinned out so completely did so largely during the 
summer of 1931. Further light on just when this rapid dying of the 
plants occurred is given by the yield data in table 3, which show that 
all the i)lots, except plot 1, yielded fairly well for the first three 
cuttings. A falling off in yield is noticeable in plots 4, 7, and 9, in 
the fourth cutting, and a decided reduction is evident in plots 4, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 13, and 14, in the fifth cutting, which was made between 
June 19 and July 29. It seems evident from these data, as well as 
from many field observations, that the rapid reduction in stand starts 
about the middle of June and, if conditions remain favorable for the 
deveIoj)ment of the disease, continues until the stand is nearly or 
entirely depleted. Doubtless the most rapid dying of tlie plants 
takes place during July and August. 

Just why the yields of plots 3 and 10 should have increased so 
greatly at the fourth cutting is not evident from the data at hand. 
These plots, as well as several of the others, showed more or less 
decrease in yield at the third cutting, followed by an increase at the 
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fourtli cutting. It seems to the writer most probable that soil mois¬ 
ture was at least one of the major factors involved in these fluctua¬ 
tions. This is suggested by the fact that the greater variations 
occurred in the plots irrigated only once each month. Occasionally 
the water was not available when needed, so that the plots irrigated 
only once a month suffered somewhat from drought. 

Table 2. —Effect of cutting 'plants at different stages of maturity on percentage of 

loss in stand 


Slafjp v> hpn put 


Tenth bloom , 


Plot 

no. 

Percenl- 
HgP of 
plants 

Stage when cut 

Plot 

no 

Percent¬ 
age of 
plants 


dead 



dead 

3 

22 


4 

7fl 

6 

21 


6 

34 

7 

84 


8 

100 

12 

32 


11 

41 

14 

8:i 


13 

93 

Jfi 

1 13 

1 


ir) 

38 


The total yields for the year are not of much value, since they are 
influenced by two inseparable factors, namely, thinning of the stands 
and weakening of the plants, tlic latter dui^, no doubt, to the reduction 
of root reserves as describi'd l)y (Jraber and his coworkers (3). This 
weakeninjy, which was evident as a shortening of top growth, was 
(juite noticeable at times, especially during the latter part of the 
season, even liefore (he stand started to thm so rapidly. However, 

Table 3.— Yield {m pounds) of weedffree hay for each cutting and the total yield for 

1031 


Pounds of wppd-frpp hay from indicated cultinp 


Plot no. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

Total 

1_ _ 

3 3 

(») 

(«) 

(»') 

('') 

52 .57 

27 47 

83 34 

2.. 

23 8 

,50 46 

.58 17 

('') 

('•) 

r 78 47 

00 00 

277. 50 

3-__ _ 

32 1 

80 00 

52 20 

90 90 

85 00 

52 52 


404 84 

4_ __ 

21 8 

38 25 

43 53 

34 84 

10 30 

0 

3 73 

158.51 

.5. .. 

39 7 

104 !9 

93 93 

(»-) i 

('') 

<•75 15 

02 71 

375 68 

6. 

30.1 

7.5 48 

00 06 

(*-) i 


«= 70.19 

48 20 

290 02 


31.5 

93 12 

71 08 

21 81 

1 99 

0 

0 

219 50 

8__ 

20 0 

34 77 

34 10 

40 29 

3 00 

0 

0 

132 70 

9 . ... . , 

14 2 

.51 07 

61.20 

39 

17 59 

0 

0 

173.35 

10... __ 

27 1 

91 04 

.58 01 

80 10 

13 84 

.55 3.5 

(“) 

302.04 

11 ... 

18 3 

04 94 

01 94 

(^) 

('•) 

c S(} S8 

Oil 07 

295. 73 

12.. 

31 7 

92 37 

m, 35 

('») 

('-) 

«97. 53 

07 34 

355 29 

13...... 

23 7 

30 .54 

49 98 

54 28 

2. .50 

0 

0 

167 00 

14. 

28 3 

83.70 

00 o:i 

75 41 

38 08 

0 

0 

292 12 

1.5__ 

33 3 

09 37 

00.75 

(") 

(*•) 

«■ 112 67 

02 18 

344 27 

10.. 

44.1 

115 40 

90 04 

(‘) 

(^) 

120.74 

63 48 

433. 82 


« Not weighed, owing to large quantity of weeds 
** Plots allowed to go to seed. 

' Weight of straw from seed crop. 

^ There was no seventh tenth-bloom cutting. 

table 4, which gives the total yields by plots and, like table 2, is so 
arranged that the adjacent plots of each group can be compared 
readily, shows that in every case the plots cut in the tenth-bloom stage 
yielded considerably more hay than the adjacent plots cut in the bud 
stage. The total yield for all the plots cut m the tenth-bloom stage is 
approximately one third greater than that for the plots cut in the bud 
stage. 
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Table 4. —Total yields (pounds) of weed-free hay in 1931 from plants cut in the 
tenth-bloom stage and from those cut in the bud stage 


Stage when cut 

Plot 

no 

Yield 

Stage when cut 

Plot 

no. 

Yield 


a 

404 84 


4 

158.61 


5 

375.08 


0 

290 02 

Tenth bloom_ _ 

7 

12 

219.50 
355 29 

Bud.... . 

8 

11 

132 76 
295.73 


14 

292.12 


13 

167.00 


16 

433 82 


I.") 

344.27 

Total-_ _ 


2,081.25 

Total 

- - 

1,388.29 


DWARF AS A FACTOR IN RAPID THINNING OF STANDS 

It has been pointed out how soil moisture and possibly to a certain 
extent frequency of cutting may tend to shorten the life of the alfalfa 
stands. The chief object of the present experiment, howewer, was 
to detennino, if possibles, what edfect these factors may have on the 
rate of spread and on the severity of dwarf. The percentage of 
diseased plants in each plot was determined in th('. spring and autumn 
of each year of tin', experiment; the figures thus obtained are given 
in table 5. For the first three counts 25 plants, irrt'spective of whether 
they were diseased or healthy, were dug from each corner of the plot. 
It was then decided that a more representative sample could be 
obtained by digging all the plants in two strips, each 1 foot wide, 
extending across the plots and located about one third of the distance 
from either end of the plots. Since the strips in which the counts 
were made in November 1931 were adjacent to those used in February 
1931 they were comparable in every way. The number of plants 
obtained from each plot by this method ranged from 50 to 125, 
depending upon the thickness of the stand. Every root was peeled 
and examined, so that the early stages as well as the late stages of the 
disease were observed. 

Table 5. —Percentage of diseased alfalfa plants in each of the 10 plots o7i various 

dates 


Percentage of diseased alfalfa plants on indicated 
date 


Plot no. 

-- 


-— 

-- 

— 


October 

April 

Septem- 

February 

Novell!- 


1929 

1930 

ber 1930 

1931 

ber 1931 

1--.-.. 

53.1 

36.2 

36.0 

44 6 


2.-. 

21 9 

10 3 

33 0 

16 4 

1 17.7 

3-_.. 

13 3 

10.5 

20 0 

12 4 

63 0 

4... - 

4.0 

10.9 

30.0 

22 1 

26.0 

6.. 

0 

5.1 

4.0 

3.0 

37.0 

6... 

4 4 

4 8 

24.0 

11.7 

36.0 

7...... 

8 5 

16.2 

1 64.0 

65.3 

(“) 

8....... 

0 

16.0 

50.0 

77 5 

(“) 

9 .... 

6.2 

17.0 

42.0 

52 3 

(•) 

10.-. 

0 

6.9 

15.0 

16 3 

31.5 

11.-.-.-. 

2.5 

l.O 

6.0 

13.4 

25.5 

12.... 

1.2 

1.0 

7.0 

6.8 

30.0 

13.-. 

5.3 

3.0 

31.0 

50.1 

41.7 

14....... 

5.3 

6.0 

19.0 

36.6 

40.0 

15... 

2.6 

2.9 

3.0 

4.1 

10.4 

16... 

0 

1.0 

7.0 

12.7 

25.0 


• Stand so depleted that there were not enougdi plants left to make any reliable counts. 
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The data in table 5, column 2, show the amount of disease present 
in October 1929, when the stand was a little less than 2 years old. 
It will be observed that there was considerable disease in plots 1 to 3. 
The presence of the disease can be explained by the fact that these 
plots were nearest to the source of water and had received considerably 
more water than the others at each irrigation before the experiment 
was started. It is interesting to note that as high as 53 percent of 
diseased plants were present in plot 1 in the second year of the stand 
on soil which had never before grown alfalfa and which was scn^eral 
miles from any other field of growing alfalfa. It should be stated, 
however, that another alfalfa field, about half a mile away, had been 
plowed in the autumn after the plots under discussion were seeded. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to see how^ this could have been of much 
importamre as a factor, for the irrigation w a ter did not come in contact 
with the old stand on its w ay to the new one and the prevailing winds 
blew in another dire(*tion. 

Exce})t in plots 1 to 3, there was comparatively little disease in 
October 1929. The following spring more diseased plants were found; 
yet, with the exception of plot 9, they were confined largely to the 
east end of the series on the east, including plots 1 to 8. From that 
time the disease spread so rapidly that by N^ivember 1931 some plots 
had only an occasional plant left. 

From the data in table 5 it nmy be determined w hether a (correlation 
existed between eitlnu* soil moisture or fre(|uericy of cutting and the 
dev(dopment of the disease. It must be borne in mind that plots 1 
to 4 and 9 to 12, inedusive, w^ere watered once a month and the others 
twice, and that plots 1, 2, 5, (i, 11, 12, 15, and 16 were without irriga¬ 
tion during the seed-growing p(criod each summer. As noted previ¬ 
ously, plot 1 had a high percentage of diseased plants at the beginning 
(table 5); and, as indicated by the yield data in tabhc 3, the stand died 
out rapidly. Althougli the northwest corner remained fairly good 
throughout, for the most part jilot 1 did not show any noticeable 
response to the treatments given it; it seems best, therefore, to omit 
plot 1 from the comparisons that follow. It should also be pointed 
out that some of the figures for Nov('mber 1931 may be misleading. 
For example, plot 4 see.ms to have had less disease in November 
than plot 3, although the reverse had been true previously. This 
diflerenc(c is due to the fact that not enough plants were left inplot 
4 in November 1931 to make a representative sample; hence this 
figure had little or no significance. A comparison of each group of 
companion plots (3 and 4, 5 and 6, etc.) shows few very striking 
differences. The outstanding difference apparent between plots 9 
and 10 (can be explained by the fact that in plot 9, as in plot 1, tlu^ 
plants died more rapidly fnun the start than in the pl<3t adjacent to it. 
In many cases the plots cut in the bud stage had a higher percentage 
of dwarf than the corresponding plots cut in the tenth-bloom stage. 
There were several instances, however, where the disease was equally 
prevalent in both plots or where the plot cut in the tenth-bloom 
stage was the more seriously affected. In February 1931 plots 4, 6, 
8, 11, and 13, which were cut in the bud stage, had higher percent^es 
of disease than did the adjacent plots (3, 5, 7, 12, and 14). The 
reverse is true of plots 15 and 16. In September 1930 plot 7 had 
more disease than plot 8, and plot 16 had more than plot 15. These 
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figures fail to give convincing proof that the disease is very greatly 
influenced by the stage of maturity of the plants when cut; hence it is 
difficult to see how cutting in the bud stage could be responsible for 
the dwarf disease. 

The correlation l)etween soil moisture and the prevalence of dwarf 
may be determined from the counts made in February 1931. These 
cnunts seem to be as suitable as any, if not the most reliable of all, 
since the samples were taken in two uniform strips across the plots 
at a time when the disease wa^s very prevalent but when the stands, 
except that of ])lot 1, were not too thin. For the plots (except 1 
and 9) of the series irrigated once a month, the average percentage 
of disease was 14.(i; and for those irrigated twice a month, 32.6, a 
difference of 18 percent. This difference is even greater when the 
plots allowed to go to seed are excluded, the averages being 16.9 and 

57.4 percent for the plots irrigated once and twice a luonth, respec¬ 
tively, or a diflerence of 40.5 j)ercent. If those plots which had exactly 
the same treatment are compared, the respective percentages of dis¬ 
eased plants will be found to be as follows: Plots 2 and 11, 16.4 and 

13.4 percent; plots 3 and 10,12.4 and 16.3 percent; plots 5 and 16, 3.0 
and 12.7 percent; plots 6 and 15, 11.7 and 4.1 i)ercent; plots 7 and 
14, 65.3 and 36.6 percent; and plots 8 and 13, 77.5 and 50.1 percent. 
These figures show a fairly consistent amount of disease in the dupli¬ 
cate plots. They also emphasize the great increase caused by the 
added amount of water when the applications were made throughout 
the growing season, and show^ the eflect on the wet series of the sum¬ 
mer drought, which seemingly had no effect on the dry series. 

Although only one experiment is involved, the results with respect 
to the effect of soil moisture on dwarf are so striking and consistent 
and check so closely with field observations that the following con¬ 
clusions seem to be justified: (1) That the alfalfa dwarf disease is 
greatly influenc.ed by soil moisture; (2) that high soil moisture during 
the summer months is conducive to the spread of dwarf ; and (3) that 
the reverse is true of low soil moisture. The exact degree of soil 
moisture conducive to the increase or decrease of dwarf has not been 
determined. Seed production, with the attendant dry period, has a 
tendency to retard the spread of the dwarf disease, especially if the 
soil moisture has been high at other times. 

The question now arises as to whether soil moisture caused the 
decrease in stand through its effect on the development of dwarf; 
that is, whether dwarf was the sole or at least the major cause of the 
premature thinning of the stands in these alfalfa plots. Probably 
this question can best be decided by comparing tables 1 and 5. The 
percentage of plants lost in plot 3, as given in table 1, was rather 
low; the percentage of disease in the same plot, as given in table 5, 
was comparatively low until November 1931. Nearly all the plants 
indicated as diseased in November 1931, however, had an early stage 
of dwarf; hence they would not have died until the following year. 
The correlation does not seem to hold for plot 4, in which the per¬ 
centage of plants lost was high (table 1) and the percentage of dis¬ 
ease was comparatively low (table 5). In most of the other plots 
there seems to be a fairly close correlation between the plants lost 
and the amoimt of dwarf. Owing: to errors in sampling, which rnav 
be fairly high in some cases, a considerable variation must be expected. 
Furthermore, it seems probable that some of the plants that died 
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were not affected by dwarf. In fact, it is known that some plants 
were so severely affected with a crown rot that no tops were formed, 
although the roots still appeared to be healthy. On the other hand, 
the roots of a considerable number of plants made little growth. 
Although such plants were hardly ever affected with dwarf, many 
no doubt eventually died. In general, however, it is thought that 
the majority of the plants tliat were lost died from dwarf. 

EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE 

No definite experiments have been conducted to determine the 
influence of tem])erature on dwarf. Field observations, however, 
tend to refute the supposition that tem])erature is an important factor 
in the spread or the severity of the disease. Dwarf has been found 
to be as severe in places near the coast, where the temi)eraturcs are 
comparatively low, as in the interior valleys, where they are con¬ 
siderably higher. For example, temperatures recorded during June, 
July, August, and September, for 42 years in Los Angeles and for 
23 years in Riverside (/^), show that the mean and the mean maximum 
temperatures for Los Angeles were 5° and 10° F. lower, respectively, 
than those for Riverside. With respect to both the mean and the 
mean maximiun tiunperatures more extreme conditions doubtless exist 
in many alfalfa fields, since alfalfa dw^arf is found in ])laces much 
nearer the ocean than Los Angeles, as well as in ])laces where the 
mean temperatures are higher than those officially recorded for 
Riverside. Tliat seasonal temperatures do affect the development 
of dwarf in the plant is indicated by the fact that the diseased wmod 
in an affected i>lant is commonly overgrown! during the winter months. 
As early as tin' 1st of December a thin white layer of new wood cover¬ 
ing the y(‘ll()W^ diseased area may be found in many plants. New wood 
continues to develop during the winter, so tliat fiy spring it may be 
a millimeter or more in thickness. When hot weather returns the 
disease again becomes active, involving the new wood, and the plant 
eventually dies. 

Further knowledge of the effect of temperature on the development 
of dw^arf must await a better understanding of the cause of the dis¬ 
ease. So far as can be determined from a study of the records of the 
areas where dwarf is known to exist, temperature is probably not a 
imiting factor in the spread of the disease. Neither can temperature 
be considered a causal factor, since in hxuilities where dw^arf does not 
occur temperatures are found that are higher or lower than tempera¬ 
tures in localities where dwarf is known to be most destructive. 

EFFECT OF SOIL FERTILITY 

Many investigations have been conducted to determine what effect 
soil fertility has on the susceptibility of plants to disease. The review of 
the literature on one small group of diseases, by Stakman and Aamodt 
{ll)f shows the consensus of opinion to be that nitrogenous fertilizers 
increase the susceptibility of cereals to rusts whereas potassium and 
phosphorus salts tend to decrease it. These writers state that there 
IS no very close agreement among investigators as to the exact way 
in which fertilizers effect a change in the resistance of a plant to rust. 
Stakman and Aamodt consider the effect to be largely indirect, 
through changes in the growth rate, density of stand, date of maturity, 
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and yield. Much has been written regarding the correlation between 
the rapidity of growth of fruit trees and their susceptibility to fire 
blight. HofFer and Carr ( 6 *) have shown how the susceptibility of 
corn to root rot is influenced by the accumulations of iron and alumi¬ 
num in the nodes, and how the availability of these compounds in the 
soil may be influenced by soil moisture and the presence of sufficient 
amounts of other salts such as calcium and phosphorus. It has also 
been shown in recent years {1^ 2, 4^ 7, *9, 13) that many soils are 
deficient in certain elements, such as copper, manganese, zinc, and 
boron, which are needed in very small amounts by plants but which 
may be quite toxic, producing conspicuous symptoms, if excessive 
amounts are present in the soil. The results of such investigations 
serve to emphasize the fact that soil fertility may affect disease in 
plants by increasing or decreasing the growth rate or by weakening 
the tissue, as in the case of iron and aluminum, and that a deficiency 
or an excess of certain elements may produce a condition in plants 
resembling that caused by micro-organisms. 

In 1929 experiments were initiated to determine whether the addi¬ 
tion of certain commonly used fertilizers would influenc(» the severity 
of the dwarf disease or whether the affected plants would outgrow 
the disease when supplied with certain elements that might bo lacking. 

The first experiment was designed to show whether the aflected 

S )lants would outgrow the disease when they were removed from the 
ield and planted in cans containing soil to which manure or com¬ 
mercial fertilizers had b(‘en added. For this ex])eriment subsoil was 
taken from a mountain side where no cultivated crop had ever grown. 
Six 16-gallon garbage cans were used; two of them, containing only 
the soil, served as controls; two others were filled with soil mixed 
with a nearly equal amount of fresh horse manure; and the remain¬ 
ing two received an apj)lication of a complete fertilizer (consisting 
of ammonium sulphate, nitrate of soda, blood, triple superphosphate, 
and sulphate of potash), which supplied 7.5 percent nitrogen, 9.25 
percent P 2 O 5 , and 4.75 percent K 2 O, at the rate of 250 pounds per 
acre. The soil that was used supported vigorous growth without the 
application of any fertilizer. Eight 2 -year-old alfalfa plants having an 
early stage of the disease were planted in each can. The experiment 
was set up in October 1929. 

The plants used w'ould normally have died during the summer of 
1930. Observations made on October 22 , 1930, showed that three 
of the control plants w’ere alive but that their toj) growth was only 
about one third as tall as that of healthy plants growing in nearby 
cans and cut at the same time. A like number of plants in the cans 
to which manure had been added were alive and these too were very 
much dwarfed. Although the top growth was little if any better, 
the plants in tfie soil to w^hich commercial fertilizer had been added 
did not die quite so rapidly, a total of seven plants being alive after 
1 year. After 2 years one plant still remained alive in one of the 
cans treated with manure and one was alive in the soil to which 
commercial fertilizer had been applied. Just how long some of the 
control plants might have lived was not determined, as these plants 
were removed on December 2 , 1930, and the cans used for another 
exMriment. 

It was concluded from this experiment that none of the treatments 
appreciably affected the rate of dying or the grow^th of the plants. 
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It is of course true that the experiment was carried out on a very 
limited scale; therefore one would probably not be justified in draw¬ 
ing any conclusions from it if the results had not been confirmed by 
field observations and other experimental data. 

Although no fertilizer tests were conducted in the field, the writer 
had the privilege of observing and taking notes on such a test con¬ 
ducted during the years incliisive, by M. M. Winslow, farm 

adviser, of Riverside County, Riverside, Calif. In this experiment 
there were eight plots, each 50 by 80 feet in area, representing in 
duplicate three different treatments and a control. The rat/C per 
acre and the fertilizers applied were (1) 750 pounds of superphosphate, 
(2) 200 pounds of sulphur and 000 pounds of lime, and (3) 750 pounds 
of superphosphate and 500 pounds of potassium chloride. Since no 
difference in the vigor of the plants uas observed, no yield data 
were taktm. 

Table 6.- -Nywher of healthy and diseased alfalfa plants in plots receiving different 

fertilizer treatments 


Fertilizer treiiiinent 


Plant food 


Superphosphate . 
Sulidiur- 

Lime. 

Superphosphate 
Potassium chloride 
Coutrol. 


nt 


Alfalfa plants in— 




Plot J 



Plot 2 


Quantity 
per acre 

Healthy 

Disea.sed 

Total 

Healthy 

Diseased 

Total 

Pounds 

Number 

Niimher 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

750 

22fi 

04 

290 

199 

65 

264 

200 

000 

1 145 

Of) 

211 

141 

.54 

195 

7,50 

5(K) 

J 180 

64 

250 

216 

54 

270 

. 

214 

46 

260 

204 

44 

248 


Average 
percent¬ 
age of 
diseased 
plants 


Permit 
23 4 

29.5 

22 8 
17.7 


The conclusion reached by Mr. Winslow and the writer, namely, 
that none of the fertilizers had any appreciable effect on dwarf, is 
supported by the data presented in table 6, which were obtained in 
February 1931 by digging all the plants in two 6-inch strips extending 
across all the plots and located about one third of the distance from 
either end. Further counts were to have been made in the autumn, 
but the stand was so thin by that time that it was not deemed worth 
while. Table 6 gives the number of healthy and diseased plants and 
the average percentage of diseased plants in the duplicate plots. 
These values show a very small range in the percentages of diseased 
plants in the plots. There was practically no difference between the 
plots receiving superphosphate and those receiving both superphos¬ 
phate and potassium chloride. The value for the lime-and-sulphiir 
plots (29.5) probably is not significantly greater than the values for 
the other plots. On the other hand, the percentage of disease in both 
control plots was the lowest of all. In none of the plots was the 
ground quite level, so that at times there was a difference in soil 
moisture; this may account for some of the variation. Taking every¬ 
thing into consideration, it seems probable that none of the fertilizers 
had an appreciable effect on the disease; certainly they did not prolong 
the life of the stand. By the end of the third season the stand was 
so uniformly poor that it was no longer worth retaining. 
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As stated previously, it is known that certain chemicals, ordinarily 
used by plants in small amounts, may have a profound effect upon 
them. In order to determine whether such chemicals would affect 
the susceptibility of alfalfa plants to dwarf, three experiments were 
conductea in which the following chemicals were tested: Boron, 
manganese, strontium, bromine, titanium, iodine, aluminum, copper, 
and zim;. The use of these chemicals was suggested largely by an 
article by Haas and Reed {f)) and also by Dr. Haas in a personal 
consultation. Chemically pure chemicals were used. For the most 
part these were sulphates or nitrates; boron, however, was applied 
as sodium borate, and iodine as potassium iodide. Magnesium sul¬ 
phate and ammonium nitrate were also added to this mixture. Fifty 
grams of boron, 1 g of titanium, 1 g of iodine, and 454 g of other 
substances were applied to each of two plots, each 15 by 40 feet in 
area, in February 1930. In one plot, which was beginning its second 
year, about 10 percent of the plants were diseased; in the other, 
which was beginning its fourth year, about 40 perc'cnt of the plants 
were diseased. As a further control, a heavy ai)plication of cow 
manure was made on a portion of the field adjacent to the plot 
having the older stand. In each case there was plenty of alfalfa 
growing on adjacent imtreated land to serve as a control. In order 
that the counts of the plants might be made from the same area 
each time, three permanent quadrats, each 3 feet square, wei’e staked 
off in the plot having the younger stand. Very early in the season 
it became api)arent that an imfortunate (dioice of location had been 
made for the plot having the older stand; hence only general obser¬ 
vations were made upon this plot throughout the season. Careful 
observations throughout the suxnmer showed no apparent difference 
between the areas to which the chemicals and the manun^ had been 
added and the control areas. 

In the plot having the younger stand counts of the quadrats showed 
that an average of one third of the plants had died during the year. 
The loss of plants was irregular; 50 percent disappeared at one end 
of the plot and only 7.5 percent at the other. In February 1931 
counts made of representative areas in the plot showed that an aver¬ 
age of 40 percent of the remaining plants had dwarf. The plants 
died so rapidly during the summer of 1931 that comparatively few 
were left by autumn; hence no further counts were made. It was 
clearly evident that the chemicals had not increased the longevity of 
the stand. At no time was there sufficient difference between the 
plot and the surrounding stand to enable one to locate the former 
except by the stakes at each corner. 

At the time that these tAVO plots were laid out a small experiment 
was begim in which two 16-gallon garbage cans were filled with soil 
from one badly diseased field and two with soil from another badly 
diseased field. Two of the cans, one filled with soil from each field, 
were treated with a proportionate amount of the chemical mixture 
used on the plots; the other two cans were left untreated and served 
as controls. In each can 10 alfalfa plants, 5 healthy and 5 having 
an early stage of dwarf, were set in such a way that healthy and dis¬ 
eased plants alternated. The object of this procedure was to deter¬ 
mine whether the healthy plants would become diseased and whether 
the diseased plants would recover. The plants were set out on 
February 19,1930. 
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Two plants in each of two cans, one treated and one control, and 
one plant in each of the other two cans failed to recover from the 
shock of transplanting; the other plants grew nicnly. By October 
21, 1930, all the diseased plants, except two in one of the control 
cans, had died; and two of the originally healthy plants, one in a 
treated can and one in a control can, had typical dwarf. The experi¬ 
ment was dis(‘nntinuod on July 3, 1931, when all the plants either 
had died from dwarf or had wSorne stage of the disease. In no case 
did plants affected with dwarf outgrow the disease or healthy plants 
remain healthy. Although none of these experiments were conducted 
on a very large- scale, the results are in agreement and are quite clear- 
cut; they indicate that ordinary fertilizers and other chemicals used 
have little or no effect on the sus(*eptibility of alfalfa, plants to the 
dwarf disease, and prove fairly conclusively that dwarf is due neither 
to an excess nor to a deficiency of any of these substances. 

SUMMARY 

Data are presented in this paper which indicate that dwarf, a 
recently described alfalfa disease whose cause is yet unknown, is 
largely resj)onsible for the rapid dying of alfalfa plants in southern 
California. 

Plots irrigated twice each month during t he growing season and cut 
regularly were worthless for coniinercial hay production by the mid¬ 
dle of the fourth year, whereas other plots similaidy treated but 
allowed to remain without irrigation during the seed-growing period 
had fair stands at the ojid of the fourth year. Th(‘ experimental 
evidence obtained has confirmed field observations that soil moisture 
exerts a marked effect on the severity of dwarf and consecpiently on 
the premature dying of alfalfa in southei’ii (^ilifornia. Where soil 
moisture is kept sufficiently low, dwarf is not a factor in alfalfa cul¬ 
ture. It hardly seems j)robable, however, that it will bo commer¬ 
cially practicable to keep the soil meusturo low enough to control dwarf 
and yet to maintain production at a desirable level. 

Cutting alfalfa plants in the bud stage hastened (he thinning of 
the stands to some extent, but not sufficiently to be of much com¬ 
mercial importance. 

The development of dwarf in the plant is influenced to some extent 
by seasonal temperature, but its distribution is probably not limited 
by temperature to the regions in which it now exists. 

Soil type does not appear to be much of a factor in the severity 
of dwarf. Neither manure, superphosphate, lime and sulphur, po¬ 
tassium, boron, manganese, strontium, bromine, titanium, iodine, 
aluminum, copper, or zinc wore effective in controlling dwarf or in 
prolonging the life of the stand. 
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EFFECT OF STEAM STERILIZATION ON SUSCEPTIBILITY 
OF WOOD TO BLUE-STAINING AND WOOD-DESTROY¬ 
ING FUNGI ‘ 

By A. Dale Chapman ^ 

Formerly Agent, Division of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

It is tlio ordinary procodnre in experimental study of funf^us 
action on wood to sterilize with steam the material to be inoculated, 
the treatments varying from a single autoclaving of 20 minutes at 
atmospheric ]>ressure to repeated pressure treatments of 30 minutes 
each. A number of workers have suspected that such heating, 
t^sp(»cially the more severe i)ressure treatments, may change the chem¬ 
ical composition of the wood to a degree sufficient to make the wood 
an abnormal substratum for staining and wood-destroying fungi. 
This ])aper compares through the medium of strength tests the efl‘ects 
of different st(‘am treatments on the susceptibility of certain species 
of soiiLhern pine to blue-staining and w^ood-destroying fungi. 

BLUE-STAIN STUDY 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 

In any comparative study of the strength properties of wood, 
the selection and matching of test specimens are important. It 



Figure 1,—A board sawn laiiKentially, from which six test specimens were taken. The specimens to 
be inoculated with slain funui are marked ST, tho.se kept as uninoculaled controls are marked C. 


was realized at the beginning of the study that since wood is a 
highly variable material, some knowledge of the comparative advan¬ 
tage of tangential and longitudinal matching should be had. In 
the first test, therefore, two control specimens, one tangentially 
and the other longitudinally adjacent, were taken for each specimen 
to be inoculated, as diagramed in figure 1. In this way the varia¬ 
bility in strength properties of the control specimens alone could be 
determined and the different types of matching compared. 

A statistical study of the variability of the strength values with 
the different tyjics of matching was made, from which the advantage 
of matching specimens tangentially adjacent appeared to be only 
slightly greater than for specimens longitudinally adjacent. Both 
types of matching were therefore used in subsequent tests. 

1 Received for publication .Tiily 3, 1933; issued October 1933. This pnjier is based upon investigations 
conducted by the Division of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, in cooperation with the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Forest 8ervic*e, TJ.S Department of Agriculture. 

* The writer wishes to egress his appreciation to C. A. Rlcharas end Carl Hartley, of the Division of 
lorest Pathology, and to T. R C. Wilson, of the Forest Products Laboratory, for their valuable aid and 
criticism in the preparation of thi.s paper. 
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Three species of wood, shortleaf pine, Pinus echinata Mill., loblollv 
pine, P. taeda L., and longleaf pine, P. palustris Mill., were used. All 
of the test specimens were cut from material taken at a height of 
from 8 to 16 feet in the tree, and carefully selected to get straight¬ 
grained wood of medium density and uniform growth. The bolts 
were split into sectors and the location of the specimens marked 
thereon in order to get true radial and tangential faces. All speci¬ 
mens were % by % by 10 inches in size. 

The specimens were put into glass tubes at the bottom of which 
was placed distilled water to maintain a fairly high humidity and 
just enough broken glass to keep the stick from contact with the 
water. Two sterilization treatments were used, 30 minutes at 
atmospheric pressure and 5 minutes at 12 pounds^ pressure. In 
two tests (nos. 4 and 5 of table 1) the specimens were sterilized 
outside of the tubes and transferred to sterile tubes inside a culture 
chamber. The same heat treatment was always given the matched 
controls except in the first two tests. In these tests the specimens 
to be inoculated were sterilized in glass tubes, whereas the control 
specimens were not tubed during sterilization. The latter group 
thus received the somewhat more severe heat treatment. 

Some of the tests called for no steam treatment of the specimens. 
In these instances extreme care was exercised to keep contamination 
of specimens to a minimum. The jdaner and the saw were sterilized 
with mercuric-chloride solution and the specimens put immediately 
into sterile containers. 

Inoculation consisted of spreading, inside a culture chamber, a 
heavy suspension of spores over the entire surface of each specimen. 
Two stain fungi were used, Graphium rigidum (Pers.) Sacc. (no. 198) 
and Ceratostomella pilifera (Fr.) Wint. (no. 185). 

Complete coverage of each specimen with stain mycelium was 
usually obtained within 4 or 5 days. On the sticks that had not been 
sterilized this rapid development of mycelium kept mold contamina¬ 
tion to practically nothing. Mold was observed to develop on only 
a few of the nonstained snecimens; these were discarded. 

The stain fungi were allowed to develop under optimum conditions 
of temperature and humidity for a period of 30 days before the 
specimens were tested. At the end of that time practically all of the 
specimens were stained throughout. Microscopic examination of 
the steamed and stained wood showed a greater abundance of fungus 
hyphae both in the ray cells and in the wood tracheids than is usually 
found in wood stained under lumber-yard conditions. Direct 
tracheid-wall penetration was also observed much more frequently 
than in normally stained wood, partitmlarly with Ceratostomella 
pilifera. No marked change in color of the fungus hyphae from that 
found in unsteamed blue-stained wood was observed. 

Three types of strength tests were made on most of the material— 
static bending, compression parallel to the grain, and toughness. 
The toughness test is a special test developed by the Forest Products 
Laboratory for testing small specimens. It is primarily a shock- 
resistance test, depending upon a combination of properties. All 
the specimens were tested in the green condition, in most cases well 
above the fiber saturation point. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Table 1 presents the summarized results of the strength tests. 
Modulus of rupture and total work in bending were the values of 
static bending chosen for this summary, since they are of the most 
importance practically. Values for compression parallel to the grain 
are omitted. Values for toughness are given, since toughness is the 
strength quality most promptly affected by the action of fungi. 

Table Effect of steam disirifecUon on raitaciiy of stain fungi to weaken wood 


Test 

no 

Stain fungus 

Species of 
wood 

Heat treatment 

Num¬ 
ber of 

StMiCl- 

mens 

Average values for inoculated 
wood expressed as percentages 
of average values for nonin- 
oculated wood subjected to the 
same beat treatment 

Specific 

gravity 

(oven- 

dry 

weight) 

Static bending 

Tough¬ 

ness 

Modu¬ 
lus of 
rupture 

Total 
work in 
bending 


\Qraphtum rig- 

Pinus (Chi' 

None.. 

10 

103 

99 

89 

75 

1 

I idum 

nata 

i 






1 

] J)o ... .... 

do. 

30 minutes at 100® C. .j 

10 

09 

90 

82 

76 


1 1)0- 

.do . 

5 minutesat 12i»ound.s’ 

10 

101 

97 

89 

84 




Tireshure 






O 

/ Do. 

P tneda , . 

Non»-- .i 

25 

98 

90 1 

92 

77 

£ 

\ 1)0 . .. 

_ do, - . 

HO minuteh at 100° C..! 

25 

104 

90 

07 

63 


/ Do. 

P palu^tTis^, 

None.. 

12 

101 

104 

84 

82 

0 

1 Do. 

.. .do_ 

30 minutes at 100° C..! 

12 

101 

80 1 

30 

33 


(7fra/o«/owt7/a 

do__ 

None.. 

12 

100 

100 

49 

57 

4 

{ pihfna 









1 Do. 

. ..do. 

HO minutes at 100° C .. 

12 

100 

100 

37 

38 

5 

11 Do. 

- do . . 

None. - -- __ 

IH 

99 

97 

07 

1 00 

!{ Do 

do 

30 minutes at 100° C _ 

18 

98 

101 

62 

44 

Summatiou “ .. 

/None _ 

130 minutes at 100° . 

R:^ 

83 

99 5 
UK) 5 

98 4 
94.8 

77 7 
64 2 

70.2 
60. 6 


« The summation values used are the totals of the absolute strength values for the inoculated siiecimens 
expressed as jiercentagcs of the totals for the uiimoculated 


Table 1 affords a comparison between steamed and imsteamed 
wood with respect to the effects of stain fungi on strength values. 
Here the average strength values for the inoculated unsteamed wood 
are expressed as percentage ratios of the values for the natural 
uninoculated unsteamed wood, and the average values for the in¬ 
oculated steamed wood expressed as percentage ratios of the average 
values for uninoculated steamed wood. In other words, the factor 
of the direct effect of heat on mechanical properties, which, inci¬ 
dentally, appears to have been abnormally high in these experiments, 
is eliminated, and the table thus furnishes a dii-ect comparison of the 
effect of stain fungi on wood with and without steam treatment. 

Specific gravity was not perceptibly affected by either fungus, 
Ceratostomella pUiJera had no apparent effect on modulus of rupture, 
but the Oraphium rigidum sticks were lower in this value than the 
uninoculated in the heated wood in all three of the experiments; the 
decreases were so small that both their mathematical significance and 
their practical importance are doubtful. A very different result 
was obtained with the toughness test, and also with the static bending 
total work values, which are reflections of toughness more than of 
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strength. In these values the fungi caused an average reduction of 
approximately one fourth in unlieated wood and nearly one half in 
wood that had been steamed. The reduction was somewhat greater 
in toughness than in total work, and the Ceratostomella seemed to 
have more effect on these values than the Graphiurn. The apparent 
difference between the fungi may have been increased by the fact that 
in test 1 some of the Graphiurn sticks were not fully infected; in my 
case a larger number of tests and tests with other strains of the fungi 
would be needed to establish the greater effectiveness of the Ceratos- 
tomella. 

The results indicate that stain fungi may affect very appreciably 
certain of the mechanical properties of wood, and that the steam- 
sterilization treatments commonly used in experiments with fungi on 
wood decidedly increase the susceptibility of the wood to deteriora¬ 
tion by stain fungi. It would not be safe to conclude from them that 
wood given a commercial heat treatment, such as kiln drying or 
steaming, is much more subject to deterioration by fungi than is 
natural unheated wood, or that the occurrence of stain in lumber 
would necessarily mean a pronounced loss in toughness of the wood. 
In this experimental work the conditions for stain development were 
optimum, and these conditions maintained foj* a period of 30 days were 
probably more conducive to deterioration by stain fungi than those 
ordinarily present in the lumberyard, where pronounc'ed variations 
in humidity and temperature are usually encountered. 

The chief value, then, of the results of these few tests lies not in 
respect to the effect of heat treatment of wood as lumber, but in the 
fact that they ai‘e significant to those studying the effect of fungi on 
wood. Conclusions that may be drawn from experiments in which the 
wood has been steam sterilized may be subject to considerable error 
unless due consideration of its effect is given in the interpretation of 
results. It would seem necessary to qualify the acceptance of some 
of the past experimental work that has been done with wood disin¬ 
fected by heat. 

Table 2 gives an idea of the variation, or cliange in the observed 
average, for the different treatments for the three tree species. A 
comparison of the coefficients of variation for unheated wood indi¬ 
cates that staining, as might be expected, is a highly variable factor 
and increased the variability of the wood in toughness strength; but 
in heated wood there was no indication of increased variability due 
to inoculation in either Pmus echinaia or F. taeda. If any conclu¬ 
sion be drawn on so small a basis of evidence, it is suggested that 
some factor in the unheated sticks of all three pine species causes 
them to differ in their susceptibility to attack by the fungi used; but 
that in two of these species heat treatment by destroying inhibiting 
factors or increasing the digestibility to fungi of the cell walls has 
made the different sticks more nearly equal in susceptibility to 
deterioration than before heating. 
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Table 2. —Effect of treatment on standard deviation and coefficient of variation in 

toughness test 


I'reatment 

Siiecies of woo<l 

Num¬ 
ber of 
speci¬ 
mens 

Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

Coefli- 
cient of 
variation 


Ptnm tchinaia ... 

10 

280 

67 2 

20 4 

Natural, not steamed, not inooulate<l— 

Pivui taeda _ 

26 

608 

66 1 

12.9 


Pinus patuiftris 

24 

515 

77 6 

15 1 


Pinus echtnata.... 

10 

204 

87 3 

42.8 

Not steamed, inoculated-- 

Hnua taeda . 

26 

400 

96 2 

24.1 


Pinus patustris. 

24 

390 

87 2 

22.3 

Steamed 30 minutes at 100° C , inoculated- . 

Ptnm echinata _ 

16 

184 

34 4 

18 8 

Ptnm taeda . 

26 

321 

36 6 

11.1 


Ptnm palmtm.. . 

24 

206 

77 5 

38.0 


DECAY STUDY 

METHODS AND MATERIAI.S 

Decay fun^i were employed only in a single experiment. The 
material was ^reeii loblolly pine sapwood (Pwuff taeda), cut into lon- 
ptudinally alined specimens % by % by 4 inches in size, with 2-inch 
samples for moisture determination distributed alternately between 
them. The moisture content of each 4-ineh test specimen was as¬ 
sumed to b(' the same as the average of its two adjacent 2-inch sam- 
jiles, and its oven-dry weight was thus comiiuted from its green 
weight. Alternate 4-inch test sj)ecjmcns were given one of two 
steam treatments— SO minutes autoclaving at atmospheric pressure, 
or 5 minutes at 12 pounds--and were compared with the intermedi¬ 
ate control specimens that had been unheated. The unheated speci¬ 
mens were sawed out under as aseptic conditions as possible, and 
placed immediately on fungus mats in Kolle flasks; their green weight 
was tak(m as the average of the two adjacent specimens of the same 
size Half of the specimens were placed on mycelial mats of Poria 
incraftsata (Berk, and (hirt.) Burt., and half on mats of Lentinus 
deus Fr., both of which decay pine at about the same rate. The 
percentage loss in weight was determined at the end of 30 days for 
part of the specimens, and at the end of 70 days for the remainder. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

As was expected, at the time of final inspection a number of the 
specimens (8 of the 18 unheated specimens) were contaminated with 
molds, which in all probability tend to inhibit growth of the wood 
destroyers. All the visibly molded specimens except one which was 
very lightly molded were discarded. The discarding of the molded 
^ecimens may have involved loss of the most susceptible wood. 
The presence of contamination also throws doubt on the accuracy of 
the results and prevents clear-cut conclusions being drawn. The 
results are presented, however, in the belief that they are indicative. 
Further work is necessary. 

Table 3 indicates that after the first 30 days decay was relatively 
slower for the natural unheated specimens and that the 5-minute 
pressure treatment predisposed the wood to decay to a greater degree 
than the 30-minute treatment at atmospheric pressure. Roughly, 
there is a ratio of 3:2:1 for the amount of decay at the end of 70 days 
for the three types of treatment, 5 minutes at 12 pounds^ pressure, 
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30 miniit(»s at atmospheric pressure, and no steaming; all of which 
indicates that steam sterilization, especially with pressure and 
resultant higher temperatures, makes the wood a more suitable 
substratum for these wood-destroying fungi after the fungus has 
passed the earliest invasion stage. 


Table 3.- -Percentage loss in weight of wood specimens due to decay 


sterilization treatment 

Period of decay, 
30 days 

Period of decay, 
70 days 

Speci¬ 

mens 

Loss in 
weight 

Speci¬ 

mens 

Loss in 
weight 

f) minuteb at J2 ixiuuds’ pressure.. . .... 

30 minutes at atmospheric pressure. . ... 

None..... . 

Number 

If) 

13 

11 

Percent 

2.14 
! 3.13 

2.16 

Number 

21 

11 

20 

Percent 

19.95 

11.49 

6.77 



WOOD STERILIZATION METHODS 

It appears that other sterilization methods must be employed if 
the wood used in laboratory experiments is to simulate wood in the 
natural state. A number of methods liave been suggested and tried, 
most of them chemical, involving the use of volatile toxic materials, 
but with little assurance that their application does not change the 
composition of certain constituents of the wood, 

SUMMARY 

From the results of the experiments with heated and unheated pine 
wood on the effect (1) of staining fungi on strength properties and 
(2) of wood-destroying fungi on the loss in weight of wood, it appears 
that even the relatively mild treatments ordinarily used in disinfecting 
blocks for wood-decay experiments may so change the wood as to 
make it a more (*ongenial substratum than normal unheated wood for 
at least some of the wood-deteriorating fungi. Consequently, any 
conclusions that may be drawn from experiments in which the wood 
has been steam sterilized arc subject to considerable error, unless due 
consideration is given to the effect of such sterilization in the interpreta¬ 
tion of results. In view of the evidence submitted here, it seems 
necessary to qualify the acceptance of some of the past experimental 
work that has been done with wood disinfected by heat. 








SOME PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF ULTRAVIOLET 
RADIATION ON HONEYBEES* 


By Lloyd M. Bertholf • 

Formerly field assiMant in apiculture, Bureau of Entomology, United tltates 
Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The beneficial effects of ultraviolet light on higher animals such 
as chickens, rats, and human beings are now well known. It W 
been used with great success in the treatment of such diseases of 
man as tuberculosis of the skin, bones, or viscera, skin diseases of 
various kinds, rickets, and tetany. Not so well known, perhaps, are 
the harmful effects of ultraviolet light on various organisms. Bac¬ 
teria, for example, are readily killed by the so-called ^^middle ultra¬ 
violet ' that is, by radiations of wave lengths between 210 and 297 iiiti ^; 
plants are rather generally harmed by wave lengths shorter than 
290 mjm^; and animals, including man, may suffer from serious burns 
or internal disorders from it under certain conditions. 

The possibility of finding in ultraviolet light a source of benefit 
to bees, and consequently to the beekeeping industry, has led to a 
few investigations on the physiological effect of these rays on honey¬ 
bees. JVobably the first was that performed by two Hungarian 
workers, Stitz and Beyer, in 1927.*^ These workers irradiated one 
colony of bees and kept another, as nearly identical as possible, as a 
control. They describe the method and results of their experiment 
in part as follows: 

♦ * * Naturally the riiairi experiment was carried on for several weeks, 

always with intensive irradiation. The combs with the bees were irradiated 
individually and were always checked against the other nonirradiated colony, 
which was equally strong and handled otherwise in exactly the same way. The 
result was startling. The days after the irradiation one recognized at once, 
“among 100 colonies”, the irradiated ones by their heightened activity and 
their active corning and going. Moreover, metabolism was decidedly stimulated. 
The irradiated colonies built about 1)4 times as many new cells as the controls, 
but most of all was to be noticed the action of ultraviolet rays on the develop¬ 
ment of the larvae. Their development was shortened by two days. When the 
irradiation was overdone—as took place in the last test of the main experiment— 
the bees came out of their cells before they were completely developed, so that 
their abdomens were still entirely white. (Naturally, these individuals died 
after a short time.) * ♦ * One can therefore conclude that the influence 

of ultraviolet rays is favorable to the diflferent life phenomena of bees. 

The only other work done along tliis line, so far as the writer is 
aware, is that of Muth and Balinfin “ in the United States. This 

1 Received for publication Feb 4, J933, issued October 1933. 

2 The writer wishes to express his gratitude to Jas. 1. Harobleton, in charge of the Division of Bee Culture, 
Bureau of Entomology, D.S Department of Agriculture, where the present investigation was made, 
for facilities granted and for many useful suggestions, and to Rockwood Nusbaum, commercial lieekeeper 
of Union Bridgei Md., with whose cooperation some of the experiments on queens were carried out. 

» Ellis, C., and Wells, A. A. the chemical action or ultraviolet rays. 362 p., illus New York. 
1926. 

* Arthur, J. M., and Newell, J. M. the kilunq or plant tissue anp the inactivation of tobacco 
MOSAIC VIRUS BY ULTRAVIOLET RADIATION. Amer. JOUT. Bot. 16: 338-353, illUS. 1929 

« Stitz, J., and Beyer, M. die biolooische wirkunq der ultravioletten strahlen—auf die 
BiENEN. Arch. Bienenkunde 8; 286-288. 1927. 

« Muth, C. F. ultra violet ray and queens. Beekeepers Item 11(6): 147-148. 1927. 

- ULTRA violet RAYED QUEENS, lowa State Apiarist Rpt. 1928; 69-64, illus. 1928. 
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work was started in 1926 and apparently has been continued ever 
since. These men claim to have noted such decidedly beneficial effects 
on the queens as a result of the treatment that they have applied for 
a patent on their process and have placed irradiated (jueen bees on 
the market, selling them for a higher price than ordinary queens. 
According to the meager data which they published,® they used first 
a carbon arc and later a quartz mercury-vapor lamp, filtered the rays 
through a glass filter which ^^shut out the wave lengths less than 2,700 
angstrom-units”, and, in the only one of their successful experiments 
for which the length of exposure is stated, gave the queens a 15-second 
exposure on the fii*st day, no exposure on the second day, a 30-second 
exposure on the third day, no exposure on the fourth day, and a 90- 
second exposure on the fifth day. Neither the distance from the lamp 
nor the size of the lamp is stated.® 

With this experiment there was a steady increase in egg-laying on all of the 
treated colonies until at the sixth week there was a 30 perceirt increase in egg- 
laying over and above that of normal. 

They also found that the progeny of the treated queens were much 
more gentle than ordinary colonies, and that even Cyprian bees, 
wliich are notorious for their bad temper, were made gentle by having 
come from a treated queen. 

Muth and Balinkin ® also treated some queen larvae with ultra¬ 
violet rays. 

We treated a young queen cell all during its period of development, keeping the 
frame which contained this queen cell in our office. * ♦ ♦ When this queen 
emerged ♦ ♦ ♦ without doubt the largest queen that my father, 

several beekeepers who have seen her, and myself have ever witnessed in our lives. 

These reports are very interesting, and, if they are confirmed by 
subsequent work, treatment of bees with ultraviolet rays ought to 
have both a theoretical and a practical importance—theoretical in 
that it may lead to a better understanding of the physiological action 
of ultraviolet light, and practical in that it may enable us to increase 
the honey crop and perhaps eventually to apply the results to other 
insects or other animals. 

To extend the investigations already made and to check the results 
more carefully, the expenments described in tliis paper were performed. 
The effect of ultraviolet rays was tested firet on adult workers and then 
on worker larvae, since such material is plentiful, and finally the 
knowledge thus gained was applied to the more limited supply of 
queens, both adults and larvae. 

EFFECT OF ULTRAVIOLET RADIATION ON THE LONGEVITY OF 

ADULT WORKERS 

Of the various criteria for ascertaining the physiological effect of 
ultraviolet radiation on an animal, longevity is one of the easiest to 
measure and is probabty as good an indication of the total physio¬ 
logical effects as any. It was therefore chosen in this series of experi¬ 
ments. 

In the first experiment 1-day-old adult workers were used, but they 
lived for such a short time that in subsequent experiments slightly 

• Mum. O. F. See footnote 7. 

• &oe this report was written the patent applied for has been issued (U.S. Patent 1,868,042; issued July 19, 
198$. la the application for patent (Mar. 23, 1929) some additional data are given as to the method of 
tr«iii|ieiit. The queens are placed **around 39 inches’* from the lamp and exposures of ’’around one 
miimie, two minutes and five minutes”, respectively, are made on 3 successive days. 
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older bees were used. These were obtained by shaking the bees from 
a frame onto the ground and picking up those that did not fly away 
This assured one of getting fairly young bees (ordinarily less than 2 
weeks old), smce the older ones, the field bees, flew away at once. As 
the bees were picked up they were put into a specially designed cage 
50 bees to a cage. ^ ^ 

The bottom and the to-p of the cage (fig. 1) were made of heavy 
copper-wire screen, and the sides and ends of wood. Over the vesti¬ 
bule at the front of the cage was a sliding cover provided with a hole 
into which was inserted the open end of a large test tube containing 
queen-cage candy. The cover could be taken out for cleaning by 
sliding it forward, or it could be slid back far enough to permit removal 
of the dead bees with forceps after they had been shaken down to the 



Fir.uBE 1 - Three v lews of the cage used for keeping adult worker bees in confinement and for exposing them 
to light The glass tube contains queen-cage candy for food. 


front. The c.ages, when new, were soaked in hot paraffin; hence it 
was easy to clean them with soap and water before starting an experi¬ 
ment. During an experiment they were kept lying on one side, thus 
holding the candy tube in a horizontal position so that the bees, after 
becoming feeble, could get food easily. 

The irradiation was done through the bottom of the cages. A quartz 
mercury-vapor lamp (Uviarc), 220-volt size (fig. 2), was used and was 
run at about 4 amperes. It was provided with a hood, wliich also 
served as a reflector. At the front of the hood was a cover having an 
opening 6 inches square, over which any desired filter could be placed. 
During the course of the investigation three glass filters—Pyrex, 
Corex D, and Corex A red-purple—were used. The quality and 
quantity of light transmitted by these filters, given in table 1, were 
measured by R. Stair, of the United States Bureau of Standards. 
The intensity of irradiation 31.5 inches from the lamp was sufficient 
to produce a decided erythema on untanned skin in about 1 minute. 
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Table 1.— The quality and quantity of radiant energy emitted by the quartz mercury^ 
vapor lamp and transmitted by three glass filters 


Filter used 

Lower limit of 
sijectrum 
emitted or 
transmitted 

Tapper limit of 
sjiectrum 
omitted or 
transmitted 

llelative energy 
emitted or 
transmitted 

Open lamp, iiolilt-er ... . 

Corex T) ___ 

Pyrex... 

Corex A red-purple.. 

Mtllimtcrons 

m 

m 

313 

265 

microns 

1,400+ 

l,400f 

1,400+ 
405 

Percent 

100 0 
24.5 

22 6 
4.7 


The cages of bees were examined daily except Sundays, and all 
dead bees were counted and removed. Dead bees were assumed to 



^ views Of thf quartz mercury-vapor lamp and accessories used in these experiments: A, 

With lamp house and filter in place; B, with lamp house and filter removed. The large aDuaratus at the 
left IS a rectifier for mahing direct current from alternating current. 


have died midway between the time at which they were found dead 
and the preceding examination of the cage, and the mean longevity 
for the entire 50 bees'in each cage was computed on this assumption. 
The probable error of the mean was computed according to Peters’ 
formula 

, 0.84532» 

To—- 

nyw-l 


where v = the variation of the length of life of each bee in the cage from 
the mean for the whole cage, and M = the number of bees in the cage. 

'Except while the bees were being counted or irradiated, the cages 
were kept in a dark room maintained at about 21° C. (70° F.). Six 
experiments were performed in the manner outlined above. 
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EFFECT OF UGHT FROM OPEN LAMP 

The effect of the light from the open lamp in exposures of various 
length was first tested. The bees were all very young, 1 day old or 
less. The cages were placed 12 to 14 inches from the lamp and given 
exposures varying from a single exposure of 30 minutes dovm to a 
10-second exposure on 3 different days. The results are presented 
in table 2. It will be noted that in no case did the bees in the treated 
lots live as long as the untreated controls. The fact tliat these bees 
were very young, however, and that the distance from the lamp was 
so short that there was a considerable radiation of heat (the exact 
temperature was not taken) may have had more influence on 
longevity than had the light. 

Table 2. — The longevity of adult honeyheeHy 1 day old or lesa at the start of the 
experiments vdien exposed at a distance of 12 to 14 inches for various lengths of 
time to the unfiltered light from a quartz mercury-vapor lamp^ as compared with 
the longevity of untreated bees 


CflRC 

no. 

Treatment 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

longevity 

Average 

longevity 



Dayn 

Day^ 

5 

Control, untreated_ - .... 

14 

0.74-*.0 20 

fi 

30 mimiles first day only “ __ . _ 

10 

3 99rfc 20 

10 

15 minutes first and second days only. 

0 

2 24± . 05 

11 

5 minutes daily.-. .1 

0 

3 3S± . 13 

12 

1 minute daily <’... 

11 

5 S7± . 16 

15 

15 seconds daily . 

13 

5 f)5Ji . 23 

17 

5 seconds daily.. -. 

7 

3 29-t 11 

22 

30 seconds first, second, and fourth days each... 

12 

6 22± 20 

23 

10 seconds first, second, and fourth days each— 

9 

3 22± . 17 

25 

30 seconds first day, 1 minute second day, Uj 
minutes fourth day. 

10 

4 32 ± 18 


« Temperature at oage at end of this period was 43® C. (109® F ). 
As louR as any bees m tiie i* ige remained alive. 


Table 3. —The longevity of adult heeSy about 1 week old at the start of the experiments 
when exposed at a distance of Sl.h inches for various lengths of time to the un¬ 
filtered light from a quartz mercury-vapor lampy as compared with the longevity 
of untreated bees 


Treatment “ 


Control, untreated 

30 minutes_ 

15 minutes. 

6 minutes.-.. 

I minute. 

3^i minute-. 


1 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

longevity 

Average 

longevity 

Days 

Days 

21 

14 72±0.26 

14 

7. 59;i: . 32 

14 

7.70d: .32 

23 

7.30=t . 37 

25 

17.62± .41 

26 

18.45± .36 


“ All treatments were on alternate days as long as any bees remained alive in the cage 


A second experiment was therefore performed in essentially the 
same way except that slightly older bees, about 1 week old, were 
used, the distance from the lamp was increased to 31.5 inches, and 
exposures were made on alternate days as long as any of the bees in 
the cages remained alive. This time the highest temperature during 
exposure was 35° C. (95° F.) as compared with 30° C. (86° F.) pre¬ 
vailing in the room. This diflFerence was probably not enough to 
affect longevity appreciably. The results are presented in table 3. 
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In this experiment exposures of 30, 15, and 5 minutes on alternate 
days were all decidedly harmful to the bees, but exposures of 1 
minute and one half minute on alternate days wore beneficial. 

EFFECT OF THE ULTRAVIOLET PORTION OF THE LIGHT 

The result of this experiment suggested the question as to whether 
the benefit apparently caused by the light was due to its short-wave, 
ultraviolet portion or to the longer w^ave lengths. To answer this 
question it was decided to use a filter for the light which would cut off 
the longer radiations and transmit only the ultraviolet. This was 
easily done by using the Corex A red-purple filter, which transmits 
only wave lengths between 265 and 405 m/x (table 1). The exposures 
were made as in the preceding experiment, that is, on alternate days 
and at a distance of 31.5 inches from the lamp. The lengths of 
exposure were 1, one half, and one fourth minute each, since the shorter 
periods had seemed to be beneficial in the previous experiment. 

The results are presented in table 4. None of the treated bees 
lived longer than the controls, and the only ones that lived as long as 
the controls were in the cage exposed one fourth minute. This 
indicates that, if any of the light from the quartz menuiry-vapor lamp 
is beneficial, it must be cither the light of a wave length longer than 
405 m/x or of one shorter than 265 m/x. 

Table 4. —The longevity of adult bees when exposed at a distance of SLB inches for 
various lengths of time to the light from a quartz mercury-vapor lamp filtered 
through a Corex A red-purple filter, as compared with the longevity of untreated 
bees 


Cage 

no 

Treatment« 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

longevity 

Average 

longevity 

6 

Control, untreated.-. 

Days 

16 

Days 

9 79±0.46 

12 

1 minute.-.-. 

19 

7. 22zh . 66 

17 

I 2 minute.. 

19 

5 89± 52 

23 

minute--- 

16 

9. 74± . 54 


o All treatments were on alternate days as long as any bees remained alive in the cage. 

EFFECT OF LIGHT OF VARIOUS WAVE LENGTHS 

In order to determine whether it is the very short wave lengths or 
those longer than 405 m/x that cause the apparent increase in longevity, 
exposures were made to light filtered through Corex D, Pyrex, and 
Corex A red-purple filters, respectively, in all treated cages except 
the one irradiated with the open lamp for comparison. As indicated 
in table 1, Corex D and Pyrex cut off wave lengths shorter than 297 
and 313 m/x, respectively, out transmit the longer waves freely. The 
length of each exposure was either 1 minute or one half minute, and 
exposures were made on alternate days and at a distance of 31.5 
inches as before. The results are presented in table 5. All the irra¬ 
diated bees lived as long as the controls, but none significantly longer 
except those irradiated by unfiltered light, which outlived the controls 
by an average of about 4 days. In this lot also the maximum lon¬ 
gevity was remarkably great, one bee living 35 days—14 days longer 
than thse best among the controls, 
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Table 5. —The longevity of adult bees when exposed at a distance of $1.6 inches for 
various lengths of time to the light from a quartz mercury-vapor lampf both unfil¬ 
tered and filtered through three specified filters^ as compared with the longevity of 
untreated bees 


Cage 

no. 

Treatment «* 

Maxi* 

mum 

longevity 

Average 

longevity 

4 

1 

(^ntrol, untreated- . .... 

Days 

21 

Days 

14.16±0.30 

5 

Open lanm, minute_ ... 

Corex 1) niter, 1 minute. 

Corex D filter, minute.. .. 

35 

18.66d: . 71 

6 

24 

14 26d= . 56 

8 

23 

14 25± .29 

10 

Pyrex filter, 1 minute..... 

Pyrex filter, H minute... 

25 

14.80± .55 

15 

27 

16.00± .38 

22 

Corex A filter, 1 minute___ 

Corex A filter, H minute.. 

23 

15 38± .41 

23 

24 

14.74± . 46 


“ All treiitments were on alternate days as long as any bees remained alive in the cage. 

Since the increased longevity under the unfiltered light is not due 
to radiations between 265 and 405 nijU; as shown by the results in 
cages 6 and 8 (also indicated in the previous experiment, table 4), and 
since it is evidently not due to wave lengths longer than 297 mp 
(cages 22 and 23) or 313 mp (cages 10 and 15), the conclusion is 
reached that, if it is due to any part of the light, it must be due to 
wave lengths shorter than 265 m/x. This conclusion is unexpected 
because neither in the experiments on other animals nor in those on 
plants has it been found, so far as the writer is aware, that radiations 
of wave length shorter than about 290 in^ are beneficial. These rays 
are not present in sunlight and are commonly called the abiotic'^ 
or lethal rays.‘® 

EFFECT OF EXPOSUKE TO LIGHT OF VAKIOUS WAVE LENGTHS BUT OF CONSTANT 

QUANTITY 

There is another possible explanation of these results, however. 
Perhaps the increased longevity under radiation from the open lamp 
(table 5) is due, not to the quality of its light, but only to the quantity. 
With all cages placed 31.5 inches from the lamp, the one irradiated 
without a filter received much more energy than the others, and this 
may have been the optimum for greatest benefit to the bees. In 
order to test this explanation an experiment was performed in which 
the cages were placed at such distances from the lamp that the 
quantity of energy coming to each was the same, as ascertained by 
the transmission data given in table 1. 

A rack made for this purpose was placed before the lamp, as shown 
in figure 3. Each cage was held on the inclined board by nails 
driven at such distances that when irradiated with light from the 
open lamp the center of the cage was 72.6 inches from the lamp tube, 
and when irradiated with light filtered through the Pyrex, Corex D, 
and Corex A glasses, at 34.5, 35.9, and 15.7 inches, respectively. 
All the cages except the controls were given 1% hours^ total exposure, 
divided as indicated in table 6. As the tests were made on duplicate 
cages, there were 100 bees in each lot instead of 50 as previously. 

The results, presented in table 6, show that no lot lived significantly 
longer than any other. It is therefore fairly certain that the increage4 


w Ellis, O., and Wells, A. A. Bee footnote 3, 
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longevity observed previously in some of the cages was not due to the 
au3ity of the light received in those cages. It may be possible that 
me bees in those cages received a certain optimum quantity of energy, 
or that the increased longevity observed was not a real increase but 



Fkjure 3 .“~Kack used for holding the cages of adult bees while exposing them to the light, shown in place 
before the lamp. The cage rests on nails driven part way into the board. 


was wholly within the limits of experimental error. The writer is 
inclined toward the latter conclusion. 


Table 6 . —Longevity of adult bees when exposed on the first nine consecutive days for 
If 2f Sf 10f ^0, and SO minutes^ respectivelyy to the light from a quartz 

mercury-vapor lamp, both unfiUered and filtered through three different filters at 
such distances that the energy coming to each cage 'was the same, as compared with 
the longevity of untreated bees 


Cage nos. 

Treatment 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

longevity 

Average 
longevit y 

31 and 32 

9 and 13 
14 and 15 
18 and 21 
25 and 30 

Controls, untreated... 

Open lamp at 72 (i inches-... 

Pyrex filter at 34 5 inches.. 

Corex I) filter at 35.9 inches. 

Corex A filter at 16.7 inches. 

Days 

18 

18 

17 

18 

17 

Days 

10 m±Q. 15 

10 96d= .22 

10 98d= . 26 

11 23± .31 
ll.OSrlr .24 


EFFECT OF IRRADIATION OF THE BEES’ FOOD 

There remains, however, still another possible explanation. Per¬ 
haps the light does not affect the bees directly, but only their food, 
and irregularities in the shading of the tube of food by the bees’ 
bodies dining irradiation may account for the discrepancies in the 
results of the different experiments. To test this explanation the 
food (queen-cage candy) for one cage of bees was spread out in a thin 
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layer and irradiated for 1 hour at 31.5 inches from the open lamp 
before being placed in the tube. Bees fed on this food were compared 
with others fed on nonirradiated food. The results, given in table 7, 
show that the controls lived slightly longer than the bees fed on 
iwadiated food. Evidently, then, the irrafiation of the food has no 
significant influence on the longevity of bees. 

Tabi.b 7. —The longevity of bees fed on candy that had been irradiated by the unfil¬ 
tered light from a quartz mercury-vapor lamp, as compared uith the longevity of 
bees fed on nonirradiated food 


(’’age 

no. 

Treatment 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

louKevity 

Averapo 

longevity 

25 

(\)ntrol, food untreated.. .. 

Food irradiated.... 

Days 

16 

10 

Days 

0 79=b0.46 

7.68=L . 52 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS ON ADULT WORKER BEES 

The general result of these experiments is, therefore, that direct 
irradiation of adult worker bees, wdiether by the total light from a 
quartz mercury-vapor lamp, or by the portion of the light above 
313 mM w ave huigth, or by the portion above 297 m^, or by the portion 
between 265 ami 405 niju, wnthin the fairly wide limits of dosage 
used, was inelfective in increasing the length of life of bees in confine¬ 
ment but decreased the length of life of bees exposed for longer inter¬ 
vals, and that irradiation of the food only was likewise ineffective in 
increasing longevity. 

SOME EFP^ECTS OF ULTRAVIOLET LIGHT ON WORKER LARVAE 

In view of the claim by Stitz and Beyer that the developmental 
period is sliortened by irradiating the brood wdth light from the 
(piartz mercury-vapor lamp, and the probability that larvae, with 
their thin sclerotic covering, are much more susceptible than adults 
to influence by these rays, it became especially interesting to investi¬ 
gate the effect of ultraviolet light on the larvae. 

Broods at nearly every age were used in one or another of the 
experiments, but particularly larvae 2 to 3 days old. They were 
irradiated in the combs by taking the frame containing them out of 
the hive, shaking off all adult bees, and holding the frame in front of 
the lamp. The lamp used in the first fc^w experiments w^as a carbon 
arc with Therapeutic C carbons (a carbon impregnated with iron, 
nickel, and aluminum, the arc of which is especially rich in ultra¬ 
violet light), 8 mm in diameter, and was run at amperes and 35 
volts alternating current. For the other experiments the quarlTz 
mercury-vapor lamp already described was employed. The filters 
used were those given in table 1. 

Usually only a single exposure was given, but sometimes a second 
exposure was given 1 day after the first. Opaque screens of various 
kinds wore placed over portions of the brood area to shield these 
larvae from the light so that such areas could be used as controls. 
At the time of irradiation the larvae in each area were counted. 


a 3tjtz, J., and Beteb» M. See footnote 5. 
12766—33-3 
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Examinations were then made at intervals of from one to several 
days to note the effect, and finally in some experiments upon emer¬ 
gence to note whether the irradiated brood emerged sooner than the 
controls. In one experiment the emerging bees were weighed to see 
if they diflerod in size from the controls. The details of each experi¬ 
ment are best described in connection with the results. 

DOSAGE OF LIGHT LETHAL TO LARVAE 

The first experiment was exploratory in nature, designed to see 
how great a dosage of the light from the carbon arc. was nec.essary to 
kill the larvae. Five holes, each 2 inches square, were cut in an 
opaque screen the size of an ordinary frame in a beehive. This 
screen was placed over a frame of brood, the larvae of which were 
1>2 to 2)4 days old, and the areas exposed through the holes were 
irradiated for one fourth, one half, 1, B, and 10 minutes, respectively, 
at 7.8 inches from the arc. The larvae in each irradiated area were 
counted at the beginning of the experiment and again after 1, 2, B, 4, 
5, 7, 9, 10, and 12 days. 

The results are shown in table 8. It will be noted that at all ex¬ 
posures except one fourth minute virtually all the brood was killed 
within 12 days, and that even at this exposure 80 percent were killed; 
that is, 80 percent of the brood were removed from the C(dls by the 
bees, and it is therefore assumed that they wore killed by the light . 
The total effect is shown strikingly in the [)hotographs of the frame 
both with and without the screen (fig. 4). Although no count of 
the larvae present on succeeding days was made on the nonirradiated 
areas, the photograph of the entire frame (fig. 4, A) shows that at 
least 90 percent of the larvae there survived. 

Table 8 . —The lethal effect on broody Ili to '^’4 days after hatching, of the unjiltered 
light from an electric carbon arc using Therapeutic C carbons, operated at ^5)4 
amperes, 35 volts alternating current, and placed 7.S inches from the conib 


Area 

lira- 

Dural ion 
of irra- 

Larvae 

present 

at 

Percentage of original number alive after indicated 
number of days 

dialed 

diation 

begin¬ 

ning 

1 

«2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

0 

10 

h 12 

a 

Minutes 

h 

Number 
85 i 

100 

72 

41 

41 

41 

38 

27 

27 

20 

h 


0.5 

100 

47 

38 

35 

33 

4 

3 

3 

1 

c 

1 

115 

W 

9 

h 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

d 

3 

115 

94 

<•48 

.33 

27 

20 

f) 

3 

3 

1 

e 

10 

11.5 


; 3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 ^ 

2 

2 

1 


« Most cells containing larvae were capped over on thi.s day. 

* Photographs taken on this day are shown m figure 4 

« The higher percentages in this area than m c are probably due to the fact that these larvae were slightly 
older than those in r. 

In another experiment the effect of a 5-sccond exposure to the 
same light at a distance of 7.8 inches, on broods of different ages, was 
tested. The eggs, larvae just hatched, and larvae 1 day old were all 
killed by this treatment, but larvae 2 days old were not. 

The surprising thing shown by these two experiments was the 
nsmarkably small resistance of brood to the light from this carbon 
am.^ It was thought that perhaps this light was too rich in ultra¬ 
violet or in infrared rays, or for some other reason could not be com- 
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pared with that from the mercury-vapor lamp used with such success 
by Stife and Beyer. Hence, the quartz mercury-vapor lamp (Uviarc) 
was brought into use. After some preliminary tests the following 
experiment was made; 

Larvae of definite ages were obtained by confining a queen bee over¬ 
night in a part of the hive in which there was only a single empty 
comb. During the night she laid eggs in a considerable area on both 
sides of this comb. In the morning she was moved to another part of 



Figure 4.-Photographs of a frame of ^od brood >>• 
a to e as In table H. 


the hive, where she could not get to this comb again, and the e^ggs in 
the comb were allowed to develop. When the resulting Wva 
days old days after the eggs were laid), the comj 
from the hive, one side was covered with the 

(fig. 4, B), and four of the areas lying imder the holes m the screen 
were given irradiations of 5, 10, 15, and 20 se^nds, 
inches from the mercury-vapor lamp. After the lar^eo in each i"a 
ated area were counted, the comb was replaced in the hive. iRe 
next day the other side, with larvae now days old, was given the 
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same treatment. The irradiated areas were examined 1, 2, 5, 9, and 
12 days after their irradiation. 

The results presented in table 9 show that, although there was con¬ 
siderable variation in the death rate, yet after 12 days all the irradi¬ 
ated larvae, except 70 percent of those 4}^ days old that were given 
the 5-second treatment, were dead. Apparently, then, the light from 
the mercury-vapor lamp is just as harmful to the brood as is that from 
the carbon arc. Observations as to the time of emergence of these 
4K-day-old larvae which survived the 5-second treatment gave no 
evidence that they emerged as adult bees any sooner or later than did 
bees in nonirradiated areas of the same comb. 

Tablk 9 .—Thv lethal effect on broody 5J4 and 4H days after hatching^ of the unfiltered 
light from a quartz mercury-vapor lamp run at 4 amperes and IJ^O volts direct current 
and placed Hl.l) inches from the comb 






Percentage of original number 

Ajfe of 
larva(‘ 
(days) 

Area of 

Dura- 


alive after indicated number 

comb 

tion of 

Larvae 

of days 




irradi- 

expo- 

treated 






alpd ® 

sure 


1 

2 

5 

9 

12 




Secondu 

Number 








5 

17 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 


1 h 

10 

28 

61 

54 

21 

0 

0 

3^2 


15 

27 

33 

19 

8 

0 

0 


1 d 

20 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


If a > 

5 

27 

100 

93 

90 

70 

>70 

4^2 

1 

10 

To 

100 

90 

80 

10 

0 


15 

17 

47 

36 

1 

0 

0 


1 

20 

32 

94 

88 ; 

m 

! ® 

0 


« The ureas desiputtte<l as a‘, h\ niid were on the opposite side of the comb to the areas designated as 
a, 6, r, and rf. 

Examination of the conib while these bees were emerging showed them to be coming out of their cells 
neither sooner nor later on the average than tlieir nonirradiated sisters. 

WAVE LEN(JTH OF LIGHT INJURIOUS TO LARVAE 

After it had been found that the light from both the carbon arc. and 
the mercury-vapor lamp is very injurious to bee larvae, the next step 
was to determine what portion of this light contams the injurious rays. 
With the aid of the glass filters used in the investigation on adult bees it 
was possible to sele(!t that portion of the light having wave lengths 
longer than 313 ni/x (Pyrex filter), longer than 297 (Corex D filter), 
or between 265 and 405 m/u (Corex A filter). These filters were used in 
irradiating larvae just hatched and larvae 1, 2, and 3 days old. All 
exposures were of 5 seconds’ duration, and in all cases the comb was 
placed 31.5 inches from the lamp. 

The results, given in table 10, show clearly that the light from the 
open lamp was the most harmful, that the light filtered through the 
Corox A glass was next most harmful, and that the light ffltered through 
Corex D and Pyrex glass had a much less harmful effect. The light 
filtered through the Corex D glass was most harmful for larvae 1 and 
2 days old, and that filtered through the Pyrex was the most harmful 
for the larvae just hatched or 3 days old. 

The results of this experiment show that the harm done is not 
entirely a matter of total energy reachii^ the larvae; for although 
they received the most energy from the open lamp, they received 
the least from the %ht filtered through the Corex A filter, and the 
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light filtered through the latter did more harm than that filtered 
through either Corex D or Pyrex. However, to verify this, an experi¬ 
ment was performed in which.the actual eneigy received by all the 
larvae was the same. Larvae of known age were obtained as already 
described. The comb was divided into areas at the time of irradia¬ 
tion by affixing an opaque .screen over all except the area to be 
exposed. By using the rack illustrated in figure 3, the area of brood 
to be irradiated was placed at 72.6, 34.5, 35.9, or 15.7 inches from the 
lamp, depending on whether no filter at all, Pyrex, Corex D, or Corex 
A was used. All the larvae were 2 days old at the beginning of the 
experiment and were given 15 seconds’ exposure then and 45 sec¬ 
onds’ exposure on the following day. Counts of the individuals alive 
at the time of the last exposure and after 1, 2, 4, 7, 9, and 13 days 
showed whether or not the light had a lethal effect. The results are 
given in table 11. 

Table 10. —The lethal effect on brood of different ages of 5 seconds^ exposure to the 
total light from a mercury-vapor lamp, run at 4 amperes and I40 volts, and to 
three different spectral portions of it. Exposures made at Sl.f) inches from the 
lamp 


Age of larvae 

Just hatcluHl.. 

1 (lay. 

2 days_ 

3 days_ 




Percentage of originj 


•M 

number alive aft( 

Filter 

her of 

ludieated number ( 

used 

larvae 

uays 




treated 


- 

— 



2 

fj 

13 

[None — 

21 

100 

15 

9 

)Pyrex .... 

50 

02 

f)5 

(>0 

(\)rex 1). 

37 

100 

92 

H() 

1 Corex A... 

25 

92 

52 

52 


34 

59 

42 

38 

1 Pyrex-- ,, 

34 

100 

94 

94 

Corex T> , 

20 

90 

75 

75 

l(^'Orex A 

18 

94 

39 

39 

[None. 

24 

0 

0 

0 

1 Pyrex- 

30 

93 

93 

93 

1 Corex 1)--. 

20 

HO 

75 

76 

[('orex A- . 

23 

7H 

74 

74 

[Pyrex 

14 

50 

50 

W 

[Corex D._ 

i 

77 

77 

I __ 

77 


Table 11. —The lethal effect on honeybee larvae, 2 days old at the beginning of the 
experiment, of a total exposure of 1 minute and 15 seconds on the first day and 
45 seconds 24 hours later, to the unfiltered light from a quartz mercury-vapor lamp, 
run at 4 amperes and I40 volts, and to three different spectral portions of this lamp, 
at such distances that the total energy reaching the larvae was the same in all 
exposures 


Area 

irradi- 

Filter used 

Dis¬ 
tance 
of comb 

Larvae 

treated 

Percentage of original number alive 
after Indicated number of days 

ated 

from 

lamp 

1 

2 

4 

7 

9 

13“ 

a . 

None_ 

Inches 

Num¬ 

ber 

56 

38 

16 

14 

4 

0 

0 

b . 

Untreated con¬ 
trol. 

31 5 

144 

100 

100 

90 

77 

77 

77 

c. 

Pyrex.. 

34.5 

91 

99 

98 

98 

98 

98 

97 

d . 

Corex D_ 

35.9 

148 

1 100 

100 

100 

92 

92 

91 

e . 

Corex A. 

15.7 

179 

35 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 


* Photograph of frame taken on the thirteenth day shown In fig. 6. 
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Both the uiifiltered light and the light filtered through the Corex 
A glass killed practically all the larvae, while the light coming through 
the other glasses killed practically none of them, for no more died 
here than in the untreated area. This is shown strikingly in j)hoto- 
graphs taken of each side of the frame on the thirteenth day (fig. 5). 
Note that the brood exposed to the unfiltered light is all gone and 




FiGUiiE 5.—Photographs of a frame of sealed brood in which differenl areas had been exposed to ultraviolet 
light when the larvae were 2 days old. The treatment of the various areas, lettered on the bottom bar 
of each frame, is given in table 11. 

only one pupa remains in the area exposed to the light filtered through 
the Corex A glass. Since Corex A transmits rays down to 265 m^t 
wave length, whereas Corex D and Pyrex cut off the rays at 297 
and 313 m/i, re^ectively, it is evident that it is the shorter rays that 
kill the bees. In this experiment, also, the irradiated bees did not 
emerge any sooner than the others. 
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The general result of the experiments, then, is that ultra-violet 
radiations of wave length shorter than 297 given in the dosages 
used here have a decidedly lethal effect on honeybee larvae and 
exhibit no beneficial effects at all. 

EFFECT OF ULTRAVIOLET RAYS ON QUEEN LARVAE 

Perhaps the main interest in this research centers in the effect of 
ultraviolet rays on queens, both larvae and adults. The observation of 
Muth that a certain cpieen, which had been irradiated while in the lar¬ 
val stage, was extraordinarily large leads one to think that here may be 
found a subject capable of being benefited by these rays. Also, it should 
be easy to note the etfect of these rays on the length of the develop¬ 
mental period and on the weight of the adult c|ueen when she emerges. 

Two experiments were performed to test the effect of ultraviolet 
rays on the length of the developmental period and on the weight of 
the adult (pieen when she emerges. Day-old larvae were transferred 
to cpieen cups and given to a cpieenless colony. Most of them were 
accepted by the colony at once and given liberal quantities of royal 
jelly. The next day the hive was opened, the cups were removed, 
and those containing living larvae were divided into four groups: 
(irouj) 1 was kept unexposed to the ultraviolet rays as a control, 
group 2 was exposed to the unfiltered light from the quartz mercury- 
vapor lamp, group 8 to the same light filtered through the Corex D 
filter, and group 4 to the same light filtered through the Pyrex filter. 
As shown in table 1, groups 2, .‘b 4 were thus exposed to radiations 

extending into the ultraviolet as far as 185, 297, and 313 lUju, respeev 
tively. In order to make the total energy received equal, these three 
groups wore placed 72.h, 35.9, and 34.5 inches, respectively, from the 
lamp. In the first experiment the length of exposure on the first day 
was 5 seconds, and in the second experiment, 15 seconds. After the 
tre^satment the larvae were replaced in the hive. The next day they 
were given similar treatment except that the lengths of exposure were 
15 and 45 seconds, respectively; they were then replaced in the hive 
as before. The following day the cells were sealed by the bees. 
Observations made from day to day showed whether or not the cells 
were still intact, an indication as to whether the baby queens inside 
were still alive. When it was nearly time for them to emerge, the 
queen cells were transferred to screen-wire cages such as are used by 
queen breeders, so that when a queen emerged she could not kill the 
queens within the other cells. By fre(|uent examinations the time of 
emergence was ascertained fairly accurately. After emergence, in 
the second experiment, the queens were removed and weighed. 

Table 12 shows that in both experiments the greatest mortality 
occurred w^hen the larvae were irradiated with light from the unfil¬ 
tered lamp; the next greatest mortality was among the larvae irra¬ 
diated with the light filtered through the Corex D filter; while the least 
mortality was in experiment 1 among the controls and in experi¬ 
ment 2 among the larvae irradiated with light filtered through the 
Pyrex filter. Although the last-mentioned group seemed to receive 
some benefit from the light, the mortality among the controls was 
unusually high (33 percent) owing to unknown factors in the experi¬ 
ment, and hence this group probably received no actual benefit from 
the treatment. 


IS Muth. C. F. See footnote 6. 





Table 12 .—Effect of exposure of queen larvae 2 days old at the first treatment to the unfiltered light from a quartz mercury-vapor lamp, run 
eU 4 amperes and 140 volts, and to two different spectral portions of it, at such distances that the total energy reaching the larvae was the 
same for all exposures 
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No great reliance should be placed upon the exact percentages of 
mortality in these groups because of the small number of larvae com¬ 
posing them, but the results do seem to accord with those given 
previously in this paper and indicate that the shorter ultraviolet rays 
have a decidedly harmful effect on queen larvae. 

The light apparently had no effect at all on the length of the develop¬ 
mental ])eriod (table 12), as the average period for the controls was no 
longer or shorter than that for the others. Considerable variation 
was noted, due probably in part to the fact that there was a difference 
of perhaps as much as a day between the age of the youngest and of 
the oldest larva selected at the beginning of the experiment. 

Although too few queens were weighed to warrant the drawing of 
important conclusions as to the effect of irradiation on the weight of 
the adult queen, the average weight of both lots of irradiated queens 
whi(‘h survived the treatment was less than that of the nonirradiated 
controls. 

Here again in the treatment of queen larvae no benefit resulted 
from irradiation with ultraviolet light. 

EFFPJCT OF IRRADIATION ON ADULT QUEP^NS 

For scweral years queen bees irradiated with ultraviolet light have 
been sold in tlie United vStates, and also of late in England. The 
(‘Jaims usually made in favor of this trcatimmt are that it makes the 
queens more prolific and that the resulting progeny are more gentle— 
that is, less inclined to sting—than bees from nonirradiated queens. 
But when one attempts to test these claims he is faced with many 
difficulties. In the first place the gentleness of a colony cannot be 
measured accurately, and even if it could, it varies greatly among 
different races and strains of bees and sometimes even among sister 
colonies, being dependent on such factors as the weather, the condition 
of the honey flow, and the skill of the beekeeper. The rate of egg 
laying can be measured with some degree of accuracy, however, and 
observations can be made as to the vitality of such irradiated queens 
and the fr(‘.qucncy of supersedure among them. With these problems 
in mind, the following experiment was performed. 

One hundred queens were purchased from a queen breeder in the 
South. These were shipped to Washington in the ordinpy Benton 
mailing cages, and all arrived in apparently good condition. From 
Washington they were taken by automobile 50 miles north to West¬ 
minster, Md., where they were at once divided into five groups of 20 
queens each. Group 1 w'as treated with unfiltered light from the 
quartz mercury-vapor lamp, the cages being placed 72.6 inches from 
the lamp tube; group 2 was treated with the same light filtered through 
the Pyrex filter, at a distance of 34.5 inches; group 3 was treated with 
the same light filtered through the Corex D (clear) filter, at a distance 
of 35.9 inches; group 4 was treated with the same light filtered through 
the Corex A (red-purple) filter 15.7 inches from the lamp; and group 
5 was left untreated as a control. Each of the first four groups was 
further divided into 10 pairs, and each pair was given a different length 
of exposure, from one sixth minute on each of the first three alternate 
days up to 10 minutes on the first and third days. Exposures were 
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made by placing the cages, wire-screen side toward the lamp, at the 
specified distance from the lamp tube for the specified length of time. 
Considerable heat was given out by the lamp, but the temperature at 
the cages, even after 10 minutes’ exposure at 15.7 inches (using the 
Corox A filter), the shortest distance used, never rose above 30° C. 
(86° F.), which was below the temperature within the hive. Each 
day after the exposures were made the queen cages were hung in a 
special frame and placed in a hive of bees so that they might be kept 
at normal temperature and perhaps be given extra food by the workers. 
The cages containing the controls were Imng in the same special frame 
and were thus taken from the hive every day along with those to be 
treated, and in all other respects were handled as nearly as possible 
like the cages containing the treated queens except that they were not 
exposed to the light. 

Meanwhile, 100 2-pound packages of bees had been ordered and, 
through the cooperation of a commercial beekeepei’, 100 hives had 
been prepared, each consisting of a single story with nine frames of 
empty drawn comb. 

The treatments were administered between Ai)ril 15 and 20, 1930. 
On April 23 the 2-pound packages arrived and were jeleased into the 
hives, and with each of them was placed a queen cage containing a 
queen and several workers. In such a method of introducing queens 
the hole at one end of the cage is phigged with soft candy, which in 
the course of 2 to 3 days is eaten out by the workers in the hive, and 
the queen is thereby released. 

Examination of the hives was then begun and continued for 3*2 
months, at first at intervals of approximately 1 week, but toward the 
last, of 2 weeks. Notice was taken particularly as to whether the 
original queen was still present in the hive or was being superseded 
by another. This could easily be ascertained, because before super- 
sedure the bees build a series of queen cells and start rearing queens 
therein. Then, either during the development of these new queens 
in their queen cells or shortly before, the workers kill the old queen. 
Consequently, upon examining a hive in the process of supersedure, 
one usually finds several queen cells and at the same time notes a 
lack of eggs and very young larvae and the absence of the old (pieen. 

Three times while the colonies were under observation measure¬ 
ments were made of the area of brood in the combs. The first meas¬ 
urement, after 43 days, was of sealed brood only, but in the other two, 
after 70 and 108 days, respectively, the entire brood was measured. 
Tliis was done with a ruler; since the brood ordinarily occupies an 
elliptical area on each side of a comb, by measuring the length and 
breadth of this ellipse the area of the brood it contained could easily 
be computed. 

The detailed results of this experiment are given in table 13, which 
shows the treatment given each of the 100 queens, whether or not 
she was alive at each examination both before and after introduction 
into the colonies, and, if she survived, gives the area of comb occu¬ 
pied by her brooa at the time the different measurements were made. 
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All control queens were alive 6 days after the start of the experiment. 
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SURVIVAL OF QUEENS 

A large number of queens died during the treatment and before 
introduction into the colonics, only 42 surviving beyond this period. 
Such a high mortality need not always occur in an experiment of this 
kind, however. A number of unfavorable circumstances combined 
here to place the queens in a weakened physical condition—for 
example, a delay in delivery by the post, a ride of 50 miles by auto¬ 
mobile on a chilly day, and inferior queen-cage candy that became too 
dry and hard toward the last, a condition which was not noticed in 
time to remedy it. Moreover, a subsequent test showed that under 
more favorable conditions queens may be kept in Benton cages for at 
least 2 weeks and during that time be given a total of as much as l;4 
hours of irradiation and still survive apparently in good condition. 
But since in the present experiment the queens were treated as nearly 
alike as possible except for the irradiation and although weakened at 
the start were equally weakened, the results for the various groups are 
considered comparable. 

When the number of survivals in the various groups (table 13) are 
compared, we find that the queens of group 2 survived far better than 
did those of any other group. These were the queens treated with 
light filtered through the Pyrex filter, and since Pyrex transmits only 
wave lengths of 313 m/z or longer, one may conclude that the screening 
out of the shorter rays saved many of trie (pieens from death. As a 
matter of fact, a few more queens of group 2 survived than of the 
untreated controls (group 5), which indicates that the light filtered 
through Pyrex had either a beneficial effect or at least no harmful 
effect. 

As a rule more queens died that received the longer treatments 
than those that received the shorter. For instance, not 1 of the 4 
introduced queens that were exposed 20 minutes survived more than 
1 week after introduction into the colony. As a matter of fact, if a 
comparison is made between all the queens receiving irradiation of 3 
minutes or less and those exposed for 6 to 20 minutes, it will be found 
that 50 percent of the former survived until introduction and 62 
percent of those introduced survived until the end of the experiment; 
whereas, of the latter, only 33 percent survived until introduction and 
only 39 percent of these survived until the end of the experiment. 

A further result of this experiment, shown in table 13, is that up to 
the time of introduction about the same percentage of irradiated 
queens died as of nonirradiated controls, but that after introduction 
the supersedure was considerably greater among the irradiated queens. 
A count will show that of 30 irradiated queens introduced successfully 
(as evidenced by the fact that they were alive 1 week after intro¬ 
duction) to colonies, 12, or 40 percent, were superseded, while of the 
8 nonirradiated queens introduced only 2, or 25 percent, were super¬ 
seded. Some of the treated queens (nos. 25a, 25b, 26a, and 29b) died 
even before introduction, on the second dav after the start of the 
experiment, whereas all the controls lived 6 days, indicating that the 
treatment had some harmful effect. 

The net result of the experiment, therefore, is that irradiated queens 
have practically as good a chance of survival as nonirradiated ones 
kept duiTOg the same period, but that after introduction to colonies 
nonirradiated queens have a somewhat better chance of survival. 
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AREA OP BROOD 

As to the area of brood produced by each queen, table 14 shows a 
slight advantage for the irradiated queens. For the 12 surviving 
queens which had received 3 minutes^ or less irradiation (13 survived 
until the end of the experiment, but 1 of these produced only drone 
brood and was not included in these measurements), the average area 
of brood for the three examinations was 494 square inches and for the 
5 which had received 6 to 20 minutes' irradiation, 474 square inches, 
making an average of 488 square inches for the 17 treated queens as 
compared with 449 square inches for the 6 untreated controls. From 
these data, if we disregard the errors inherent in this method of 
measuring the brood, it appears that the treated queens produced 
about 9 percent more brood than did the untreated queens. The same 
tendency was noted each time the area of brood was measured. On 
the forty-third day after introduction the advantage held by the 
irradiated queens was 9 percent, on the seventieth day about 7 percent, 
and on the one hundred and eighth day about 12 percent. Of the 
four groups of irradiated queens those of group 1 produced the 
most brood, although the number of queens surviving in most of the 
groups is too small to merit attaching much importance to the 
comparison. 

As far as one may conclude from this experiment, then, the practice 
of irradiating queens with ultraviolet light is of no practical value to 
the beekeeper, for although it may result in a slightly greater rate of 
egg laying, there is also somewhat more superse(iure among the 
queens during their first few months. 

Table 14. - Summary of data given in table ISy showing the average area of brood “ 
produced by the queens receiving 3 minutes or less of treatment and those receiving 
from 6 to 20 minutes of treatment^ together with the sum of the two groups as com^ 
pared with the brood produced by queens receiving no treatment at all 


Group 


Total or average_ 


Irradiated 3 
minutes or less 

Irradiated 6 
to 20 minutes 

Total for all 
irradiated 
queens 

Nonirradiated 

queens 

Num- 

Average 

Num- 

Average 

Num- 

Average 

Num- 

Average 

her 

area 

l>er 

area 

her 

area 

her 

area 


S(i in. 


Stj in 


Sq in 


Sq tn 

3 

544 

1 

492 

4 

531 



0 

497 

2 

430 

g 

480 



1 

345 

1 

480 

2 

413 

_ 


2 

483 

1 

637 

3 

501 



12 

494 

5 

474 

17 

488 

6 

449 


• The data given are averages of the measurements made on the forty-third, seventieth, and one hundred 
and eighth days after introduction. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The effect of irradiation with ultraviolet light on larvae and adults 
of both worker and queen honeybees was tested. Adult workers were 
irradiated in cages by exposing them to light from a quartz mercury- 
vapor lamp. The distance from the lamp, the length of exposure, 
and the wave length of the light were varied (the last by means of 
filters) in a great many combinations in the different tests. The effect 
of the irradiation was measured by ascertaining the average length of 
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life of the bees in each cage. The results showed that ultraviolet 
light, given in the larger dosages, is definitely harmful to bees. When 
the light was given in smaller quantities there was, in a few experi¬ 
ments, an apparently beneficial effect, but the results here were not 
consistent with those in other experiments; hence, the conclusion is 
that neither the total light from the lamp (185 to 1,400 +lUju wave 
length) nor that portion of the light above 313 m/x, nor that portion 
above 297 ni/i, nor that portion between 265 and 405 inju has, in the 
dosages here used, any significant beneficial effect on the longevity 
of bees. Irradiation of the food (queen-(!age candy) did not lengthen 
the ave.rage span of life. 

Irradiation of worker larvae showed that they are easily harmed by 
ultraviolet rays, especially at the wave lengths shorter than 297 ni/x, 
brood 3K days old or younger being more susceptible than brood 4)2 
days of age or older. No beneficial effects were observed. 

Similar results were obtained when queen larvae were irradiated. 
The eflect of (he shorter rays (l)elow 297 m^u) proved decidedly harmful, 
while the longer rays had little or no effect. There was no shortening 
of the devedopmerital period by any sort of irradiation used, and no 
significant difiVreiice in the weight of the emerging (|ueens. 

The irradiation of adult queens seemed to reduce (Iieir vitality 
somewhat, especially after the longer ex|)()sures, 6 to 20 minutes. 
The rate of egg laying of the irradiated (pieens was slightly greater, 
but any practical value to be derived from this is offset by the fact 
that there was considerably more supersedure among such queens. 

The general harmful effect of the shorter ultraviolet rays, noted 
rather consistently in these experiments, together with the absence 
of any general good effect (exce])t the slight increase in rate of egg 
laying by queens), makes it appear doubtful if irradiation of honey¬ 
bee larvae or adults by ultraviolet light is commendally valuable. 



EFFECT OF STAND IRREGULARITIES UPON THE ACRE 
YIELD AND PLANT VARIABILITY OF CORN» 

By T. A. Kiehselbach, agronomist, and Ralph M. Weihing, experimental 
assistant, Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

The importance of extreme uniformity in the spacing of crop plants 
growing under field conditions is still a debatable question. An 
investigation of this factor in the production of com {Zea mays L.) 
has been concluded at the Nebraska experiment station, and the 
results of 14 yeare’ work are summarized in this paper. In a recent 
publication bearing upon this question Sprague and Farris’* have 
cited a bibliography of 13 papers. 

The extent to which variability in the development of individual 
com plants is induced by stand irregularities is a phase of the problem 
not previously investigated. The procedure followed in the varia¬ 
bility study was to measure large populations, grown under specified 
variable stand conditions, with respect to different characters, 
including (1) plant height at several stages of development, (2) ear 
height, (3) stalk diameter at first intemode aboveground, (4) number 
of days from planting to silking, and (5) grain yield per ear-bearing 
plant. The standard deviations and coefficients of variation were 
calculated from these individual plant data. 

Under farm conditions, stand irregularities associated with planting 
practices may result from such causes as imperfect germination, 
mechanical imperfections of the com planter, and nonuniformity of 
seed size. According to tests conducted at the Nebraska station,® 
equally as good results may be expected whether the plants are indi¬ 
vidually spaced in rows, as in a drilled field, or whether they are grown 
in hills, as in a checked field. The stand which the com grower 
strives to obtain is designed to occupy the land fully and to utilize 
all the field resources for crop growth. The usual aim is to have the 
plants equidistant in drills, or to have a constant number of plants 
in hills spaced at regular intervals. 


KINDS OF STANDS COMPARED 

In these studies the aim was to have an equal number of plants 
per acre, distributed both regularly and irregularly in hills 42 mches 
apart each way. The only variable factor in the Afferent plantings 
under companson was in the degree of irregularity of the stand. 
The variation in plant distribution was brought about by two naeth- 
ods, known herein as systematically variable and randomly variable 
planting. (1) In the experiment with systematically variable distri- 


• Received for publloallon Mar. 31, 1933; issued October 1033. Contribution from the Department 
of Agronomy, Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station, as paper no. 137 of the Journal Senes. 

« Sprague, H. 13., and Farris, N. F. the effect of uniformity of spacing seed on the devel¬ 
opment AND YIELD OF BARLEY. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 23*61fh633, Ulus. 1931. 

3 Kiesselbach, T. a., Anderson, A., and Lynehs, W. E. tillage practices in relation to corn 
PRODUCTION. Nebr. Agr. Expt. Bta. Bui. 232.9. 1928. 
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biition, which was continued for 14 years, successive hills in the row 
were made to differ systematically in number of plants by planting 
sound seed of a standard local variety of dent corn at a double rate 
and thinning to the desired number. The following stands were 
compared: {a) Uniformly 3 plants per hill, (6) alternating 2- and 
4-plant hills, (c) alternating 1-, 3-, and t5-plant hills, and (rf) alter¬ 
nating 1-, 2-, 3-, 4-, and 5-plant hills. (2) In 1931 an additional 
comparison was made of randomly variable distributions in which 
the various stands were obtained by the use of four lots of seed 
having the respective germination percentages of 100, 75, 60, and 50. 
By planting these various samples at the rate of 3, 4, 5, and 6 seeds 
per hill, respectively, the number of plants per acre was approximately 
10,668 in each instance, but the number of plants per hill was variable. 

To obtain the specific germination desired, the seed samples were 
prepared by thoroughly mixing sound and dead seed in the necessary 
proportions. The dead seeds were identical with the sound seeds, 
except that their viability had been destroyed by heat for the purpose 
of this test. 

Typical illustrations of stands obtained in both the systematically 
and randomly variable distributions are presented in figures 1 and 2. 
It does not appear that imperfections in any modern corn-planting 
device or nonuniformity in seed size could result in greater stand 
irregularities than have occurred here. 

COMPARATIVE VARIABILITY OF STANDS 

In the study of systematically variable distributions the jfiantings 
consisted of duplicate 4-row plots, ifi rods lon^, except in 1931 when 
there were six replications of 5-row plots 12 hills long. The plots of 
the randomly variable distributions were replicated 15 times and 
consisted of 4 rows 12 hills long. Border rows were discarded and 
the results were based on the interior rows. 

In the case of the systematically variable stands it was especially 
difficult to visualize comparative variability; that is, to determine 
just how these stands rank as to nonuniformity, and how- they com¬ 
pare with those obtained from adjusted planting rates with seed of 
various germination percentages. In order to appraise these differ¬ 
ences the average deviations were calculated for ail of the plant dis¬ 
tributions, as shown in tables 1 and 2. From the data there presented 
it is evident that of the systematic distributions, the alternating 
1-, 3-, and 5-plant hills give the least uniform stand and that an 
alternation of 1-, 2-, 3-, 4-, and 5-plant hills gives a more variable stand 
than is secured from an adjusted planting rate with seed having a 
germination as low as 50 percent. 

Table 1. —Average deviations from the mean number of plants per hill in the 
systematically variable plant distributions, 1916-17f 1920- ‘^9^ and 1931 


Tyr>e of staud 

Distribu¬ 
tion of 
plants in 
successive 
hills 

Mean 

Average 

deviation 

(Jniform.. ... 

3-3-'3"3_ 

Number 

3 

Ntimber 

0.00 

1.00 

1.20 

Uneven___ 


3 

Do. 

l-2-.a-4r-6 

3 

Do. 

1-3-5. 

3 1 

1.33 
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UNIFORMLY 3-PLANT HILLS 



ALTERNATING 2-AND 4-PLANT HILLS 



alternating Ir3-AN0 5-PLANT hills 


3 5 


3 5 





ALTERNATING I-2-3-4-AND 5-PLANT HILLS 


5 12 3 


5 12 3 4 5 


5 


5 I 2 


5 12 3 



Fkjiirk 1. -Diagram .showing sy.steinatic distribution of hill types within 5-row plots Numbers indicate 

the number of plants per hill. 


PLOT NO 4782 SEED GERMINATING 75 PERCENT DROPPED AT 4 KERNELS PER HILL 


ROW 1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 

4 

4 

R0W2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

1 

2 

4 

3 

3_ 

2 

2 

ROW 3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 

3 

R0W4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1 

4 

3 

2 
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PLOT NO 4783 SEED GERMINATING 60 PERCENT DROPPED AT 5 KERNELS PER HILL 


ROW 1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

ROW 2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

4 

2 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

ROW 3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

ROW 4 

4 

5 

2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

5 

4 

4 

2 
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PLOT NO 4784 SEED GERMINATING 50 PERCENT DROPPED AT 6 KERNELS PER HILL 


ROW I 
ROW 2 
ROW 3 
ROW 4 



PLOT NO. 4785 SEED GERMINATING lOO PERCENT DROPPED AT 3 KERNELS PER HILL 


ROW 1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

ROW 2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

ROW 3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

ROW 4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Figure 2. —Diagram of four representative field plots, showing the number of plants in successive hills 
obtained from four lots of seed dlllering in germination percentage and planting rate. Numbers muicate 
the number of plants In each hill. 
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Table 2. —Average deviations from the mean number of plants per hill in the 
randomly variable plant distributions^ 1931 


Percentage germina¬ 
tion of seed planted 

Seeds 
dropped 
per hill 

Mean 

Average 

deviation 

Laboratory 

Field 



Number 

Number 

Number 

100 

90,85 

3 

2.90 

0.18 

7fl 

72 67 

4 

2.90 

.73 

00 

68.60 

6 

2 91 

.85 

50 

49.68 

6 

2 98 

1 00 


ACTUAL V, THEORETICAL STANDS FROM IMPERFECTLY 
GERMINATING SEED 

Special interest attaches to the randomly variable stands in 1931 
with respect to their approach in actual number of various hill types 
to the theoretically expected number. After proper technic had been 
employed to procure random distributions, seedling counts were made 
and recorded for each individual hill. Since the a(‘tual field germina¬ 
tion and the number of seeds planted per hill were now known, it 
was possible by applying the law of chance to compute the frequency 
with which different hill types might be expected to occur in the vari¬ 
ous random distributions. 

Under the conditions of this experiment four plant distributions 
were obtained from seed germinating 100, 75, 60, and 50 percent, 
planted 3, 4, 5, and 6 seeds per hill, respectively (table 2). The 
actual field germination based on seedling counts was 96.85, 72.67, 
58.50, and 49.68 percent for the respective lots of seed. With these 
data, it was possible to determine the expected number of 0-, 1-, 2-, 
3-, 4-, 5-, and 6-plant hills to be compared with the observed number. 
These data are presented in table 3. The formula employed in this 
comparison, and previously used by Kiesselbach and Ratcliff,^ follows. 
The probability of dropping p sound kernels and g dead kernels from a 
composite sample containing m sound kernels and n dead kernels is: 

w! (m + Ti—p — n' (p + g)^ 

(m + n)' (n — q)' p'q^ 

where (m‘~2) {m — d) _3.2.1-= product of all 

integers from 1 to m. 

If the test for goodness of fit is applied to these data, the values 
of P are 0.4, 0.1, 0.8, and 0.2 for seed germinating nearly 100, 75, 60, 
and 50 percent, respectively. These values show that the deviations 
of the observed from the expected were not excessively large, and that 
imperfect germination and rate of planting account for the frequency 
distribution of the various hill types. In computing the foregoing 
values of P, the hill types were so grouped that no expected class con¬ 
tained fewer than five hills in accordance with the procedure suggested 
by Fisher.® 

< Khcss^bacf, T, a., ftDd Ratcliff, J. A. freezing injury of seed corn. N«br. Agr. Expt. Sta, 
Research Bui. 16: 92. 1920. 

« FjEher, R. a. statistical methods for research workers. Ed. 3, rev. and enl., 283 p., Ulus, 
l^dlnbuffh and Loudon. 1930. 
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Table 3. —Frequency of various hill types resulting from seed germinating 100, 75, 
60, and 50 percent,^ planted at specified number of seeds per hill, 1931 


FIELD GERMINATION 96 85 PERCENT AN1> 3 KERNELS 
DROPPED PER HILL 


Plants 

Number of hills 

Percentage of hills 

per hill 

Observed 

Expected 

Deviation 

Observed 

Expected 

Deviation 


I 

8 

50 

660 

0.62 

2 06 

63 83 
653.10 

0 98 
5.96 
“13.83 
6.90 

0.139 

1.113 
6.964 
91.794 

0 003 
.285 

8.878 
90.834 

0.136 
.828 
-1.924 
.960 

FIELD GERMINATION 72 67 PERI^RNT AND 4 KERNELS 
DROPPED PER HILL 

0 

8 

3 99 

4.01 

1 113 

0. 655 

0 558 

1 

61 

42.69 

8 41 

7 093 

5 923 

1 170 

2 

157 

170 22 

-13.22 

21.836 

23 674 

-1 838 

3 

288 

301.83 

-13.83 

40 056 

41.980 

-1 925 

4 

215 

200 37 

14 63 

29. 903 

27 868 

2.035 


FIELD GERMINATION 58 50 PERCENT AND 5 KERNELS 
DROPPED PER HILL 


0 

7 

8.76 

-1 76 

0 979 

1 225 

-0 246 

1 

65 

61.93 

3 07 

9 091 

8.601 

. 430 

2 

174 

174 90 

-.90 

24 336 

24.462 

- 126 

3 

257 

246 71 

10 29 

35 944 

34 505 

1 439 

4 

161 

173.79 

-12.79 

22 617 

24 306 

-1 789 

5 

51 

48.91 

2 09 

7 133 

6 841 

.292 


FIELD GERMINATION 49 68 PERCENT AND 6 KERNELS 
DROPPED PER HILL 



18 

11.64 

6 36 

2 503 

1 619 

0 884 

1 

70 

69 10 

.90 

9 736 

9 611 

. 125 

2 

172 

170. 73 

1 27 

23.922 

23. 746 

.176 

3 

207 

224.81 

-17 81 

28 790 

31. 267 

-2 477 

4 

102 

166 36 

-4.36 

22 m 

23 137 

-.606 

5 

79 

66 GO 

13 40 

10.988 

9 123 

1. 865 

6 

11 

10 76 

.24 

1. 530 

1 497 

033 


“ Field germination was slightly less than the designated percentages. 


EFFECT OF UNEVEN STANDS UPON THE ACRE-YIELD OF GRAIN 

SYSTEMATICALLY VARIABLE STANDS 

The annual and average yields secured during 14 years from three 
systematically variable plant distributions where the number of plants 
per acre has remained constant and the number of plants per hill has 
varied systematically, are reported in table 4 in comparison with a 
uniform stand. The average of the three uneven distributions was 
50 bushels as compared with 49,9 bushels for uniformly 3-plant hills. 
Under the conditions of these extreme variations in stand the actual 
yield has not been significantly affected. 

A summary of yield and various other agronomic characters is given 
in table 5. It is evident that these inequalities of stand have not, to 
any important degree, affected the general development of the crop. 
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Table 4. —Effect of systematically variable plant distribution upon the yield in 
bushels per acre of corn, 1915 17^ 1920-^9^ and 1981*^ 


Yield per acre from plants in successive hills (10,668 plants 
jier acre) in— 


1 

Year 

1 

Variable stands 


Uniformly 

3-plant 

stands 


Alternat¬ 
ing 2 and 4 
idants 

Alternat¬ 
ing 1,3, and 
5 plants 

Alternat¬ 
ing 1,2,3,4, 
and 5 plants 

Average 
for uneven 
stands 

1915.. 

89.8 

88 0 

95 1 

91 0 

93 4 

1916. -.- 

58 4 

52.4 

54 4 

55 1 

55.2 

1917...— 

28 1 

26.3 

30 0 

28 3 

26.7 

1920.-.. 

51.9 

48 9 

50 2 

50 3 

52.3 

1921...-. 

68.0 

64 3 

62 9 

65 1 

66 7 

1922.. 

45.1 

45.9 

45 4 

45 5 

44 7 

1923.- 

69 8 

65 0 

65 4 

66.7 

70.9 

1924... 

43 9 

43 2 

44.1 

43 7 

40.9 

1926. .. 

42.9 

43 0 

41 9 

42.0 

39 2 

1926.— 

24 7 

23 4 

Zi 2 

23 8 

22 4 

1927.... -.-.- 

52.2 

53.1 

53 9 

53.1 

53.1 

1928.. 

47.6 

50 8 

46 1 

18 2 

44.1 

1929... 

(K1 3 

60 9 

61 1 

60 8 

64.2 

1931. 

26 3 

24 3 

25. 8 

25 5 

24 2 

Average.-.. 

50.6 

49 3 

50 0 

50.0 

49 9 


« Tests made in duplicate 4-row plots 16 rods long, except in lO.'U, when there were 6 replications of .Vrow 
I)lots, 12 hills long. Yields are calculated on the basis of shelled corn containing 11 percent moisture 


Table 5. —Effect of systematically variable distribution of corn plants upon various 
agronomic characters, during I4 years,1915 17, 1920 -29, and 1931 

Iln tassel, Aug. 3; ripe. Sept. 22J 


Type of stand 

Distribu¬ 
tion of 
plants in 
successive 
hills 

Height 

Per 100 plants 

Shrink¬ 

age 

Shell¬ 

ing 

Yield 

jier 

acre 

Stalk 

Ear 

Smut¬ 

ted 

Barron 

2-eared 

Suck¬ 

ers 

Lodged 





Nvw- 

Num~ 

Nuni- 

Num- 

Nuni' 


Per¬ 

Bush¬ 



Inches 

Inches 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

Percent 

cent 

els 

Uneven. 

2-4-2-4- 

93.7 

45.9 

7.9 

6.8 

8.6 

16.4 

16.7 

7 4 

82 7 

50.6 

Do.. 

1-3-6.... 

94.4 

44 6 

7.8 

7 9 

8 9 

18.3 

14 8 

0 7 

82.9 

49.3 

Do. 

1-2-3-4-5. 

93.8 

44.7 

8.8 

8.6 

9.7 

21.0 

13.7 

6 9 

83.4 

50.0 

Average..-- 


94.0 

45 0 

8 2 

7 8 

9.1 

18.0 

15.1 

7 0 

83.0 

60 0 

Uniform. 

3-3-3-3- 

94.6 

45.5 

8 5 

6.8 

8 4 

15 1 

15.8 

7.4 

82 ! 8 

49.9 


“ Data on vegetative characters are averages for 10 years only. 


RANDOMLY VARIABLE STANDS 

For the crop grown in 1931 from lots of seed ge rmina ting IQO, 75, 
60, and 50 percent planted at the rate of 3, 4, 5, and 6 seeds per hill, 
respectively, the corresponding yields (table 6) were 24.96 ±0.65, 
25.50 ±0.66, 25.34 ±0.66, and 25.12 ±0.65 bushels per acre. Any 
differences in yield are within the probable error, and it is concluded 
that these variable stands have not affected acre yields. Other 
agronomic characteristics of the crop have been so little changed as 
to be of no very material consequence. 
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Table 6.— Effect of randomly variable distribution of corn plants upon various 
agronomic characters and yieldj 1931 “ 



Seeds 


Per 100 plants 



Percentage germination of seed 





Yield per 

dropiMjd 
per bill 





planted 

Barren 

2-eared 

stalks 

Suckers 

Broken or 
lodged 

acre 


dumber 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Bushels 

75 . , _ _ 

4 

26 6 

3 1 

6 3 

0 9 

25.50±0.66 

„ . 

5 

22 4 

.3.4 

5 6 

.K 

25.34d= .66 

.50.. .... 

« 

27 1 

2 5 

4 4 

9 

25 12=lr 65 

A\erage 


25 4 

.iir 

5.4 

9 

25 32± . 38 

100 . 

3 

22 4 

2.4 

4 5 

.7 

24 96=b . 65 


“ Averages for 15 replications of 4-row plots 12 hills long. Yields are calculated on the basis of shelled 
corn containing 14 tierceut moisture 


EFFECT OF UNEVENNESS OF STAND UPON THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND VARIABILITY OF CORN PLANTS 


CALCULATION OF BIOMETRICAL CONSTANTS 

The iiillueiice of stand irregularities upon different plant characters 
as measured by the standard deviation and coefficient of variation was 
determined in 1931. These constants are reported in the succeeding 
variability tables, together with the mean value for the character 
concerned. 

UiffereiK'es between the constants for the variable and the uniform 
stands are reported in the lower part of each table. These difl*erences 
will suggest how much more or less variable are the uneven than 
the even stands. Statistical significance is expressed in the tables 
only by the D/PE (the difference divided by the probable error of the 
difference) calculations. In the analysis of these data statistical 
significance is attached to any difference which is approximately 
three times its probable error! When the chances of exceeding a 
given difference in one direction only are considered, this is equivalent 
to odds of about 39:1, or if the chances of exceeding a given difference 
in either direction are considered, the odds are 19:1. 

The formulas used in calculating the various constants are as 
follows: 

(1) Standard deviation^ 


Isfd^^sifdy 

V 


™c/12 


where = number of variates,frequency X deviation from arbi¬ 
trary origin, and c/12 Sheppard's correction for grouping according 
to Ezekiel.® 

(2) (combined standard deviation = 


I Si (Ji - Xi)'^ + S2(X2 - X2y^ 

V "(iVi-i) + (iV2-i)‘ 

where Si(a’i-Xi)^ = sum of squares of the deviations from the sample 
mean and Ni == number of variates.^ 

All other statistical constats employed were computed in accord¬ 
ance with standard, authoritative procedure. 


® Ezbkiel, M. methods of correlation analysis. 427 p., illus. New York and London. 1930. 

1 Tippett, L. H. C. the methods of statistics,* an introduction mainly for workers in the bio¬ 
logical sciences. 222 p., Illus. London. 1931. 
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MATURE PLANT HEIGHT 

At maturity (tables 7 and 8) plant-height measurements were taken 
in inches from the ground level to the lowest tassel branch. In all 
cases, with both types of variable distributions, mean plant height 
has been depressed a fraction of an inch. The average reduction was 
0.81 inch in the case of the systematic and 0.56 inch in the case of the 
randomly variable distributions. These differences have D/PE 
values of 3.38 and 3.11, respectively, and are suggestive of reduction 
in mean plant height. The differences are so small, however, as to 
have no agronomic importance. 

Table 7. —Effect of systematically variable plant distribution upon (he plant height 
of corn and its variability at maturity^ 1931 

CONSTANTS FOR THE VARIOUS PLANT DISTRIBUTIONS 



Distribu¬ 
tion of 
plants 111 
successive 
hills 

Plants 

meas¬ 

ured 

Height of plants 

Type of stand 

Mean 

Standard 

devia¬ 

tion 

Coeffi¬ 
cient of 
variation 

Uneven.— --- 

2-4-2-4.-.. 

Number 

627 

Inches 

69 60 

Inches 

8.01 

11.52 

Do.-.. 

1-3-5. .. 

624 

69. 70 

8 27 

11 86 

Do. .- 

1-2-3-4-5- 

638 

69 47 

8 54 

12 29 

Average®--- -- 

Uniform. . . . 

3-3-3-3--. 

m 

69 56 

70 37 

8 29 

7 29 

n 92 
10 36 


DEVIATION OF PLANT CONSTANTS IN THE UNEVEN STANDS FROM THOSE IN THE 

UNIFORM STAND 





Height of plants 



Distribution of plants in successive 
hills 

Mean 

Standard devia¬ 
tion 

Coefficient of 
variation 


Differ¬ 

ence 

D/PE 

Differ¬ 

ence 

D/PK 

Differ¬ 

ence 

D/PE 

2-4-2-4.- _ _ 

Inches 
-0 87 

2 90 

Inches 

0.72 

3.60 

Inches 

1.16 

3 87 

1-3-5. . 

-.67 

2.23 

.98 

4 67 

1 50 

5 (K) 

1-2-3-4-6 . - -- __ 

- 90 1 

3 00 

1.25 

5 95 

1 93 ) 

6.22 

Average >.. 

- 81 

3.38 

1 00 

6. 88 

1 66 

6.50 


« For the averages, a weighted mean and combined standard deviation have iieen calculated and the 
coefficient of variation was derived from them. 

k The average differences were found by comparing the weighted mean, combined standard deviation, 
and coefficient of variation with the corresiionding constants of the normal distril)ution 


Table 8. —Effect of randomly variable plant distribution upon the plant height of 
corn and its variability at maturity^ 1931 

CONSTANTS FOR THE VARIOUS PLANT DISTRIBUTIONS 


Percentage germination of seed planted 

Seeds 
dropped 
per hill 

Plants 

meas¬ 

ured 

Height of plants 

Mean 

! 

Standard 

devia¬ 

tion 

C.oefli- 
cient of 
variation 

76 . 

Number 

4 

6 

6 

Number 

1,013 

960 

1,052 

Inches 

66.75 
67.62 

66.76 

Inches 

8.12 

7.88 

8.06 

12.16 

11.67 

12.07 

60. 

60... 

Average «. 



67.00 

67.66 

8,03 

7.10 

11.98 

10.61 

100. 

8 

990 
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Tablw 8. —Effect of randoinly variable plant dintrihution upon the plant height of 
cor7i and its variability at maturity, iP5i-~Coiitiiiiiod 

DEVIATION OF PLANT CONSTANTS IN TUE UNEVEN STANDS FROM THOSE IN THE 

NOHMAL STAND 


lleight of plants 


Percentage germination of seed 1 

planted 

Mean 

Standard devia¬ 
tion 

Coefficient of 
variation 

Differ¬ 

ence 

D/PE 

Differ¬ 

ent 

i>/rE 

Differ¬ 

ence 

1 

D/PE 


Inches 


Inches 


Inches 



-0.81 

3.52 

1.02 

0 38 

1.05 

6 8S 

00....- 

-.04 

17 

.78 

4 88 

1.10 

4 83 

60......... 

- 80 

3.48 

90 

0 00 

1 60 

6.50 

Average «.... 

- 56 

3.11 

.93 

7.15 

1.47 

7. 74 


« Refer to table 7, footnotes. 


Variability in jilant height, as indicated by the standard deviation 
and coefficient of variation, was slightly greater in the variable 
distributions. The combined standard deviations for the variable 
stands of both types of planting w^ere significantly larger than the 
standard deviations for the uniform stands. The increase's were 
1 incii for the systematic and 0.93 inch for the random distributions. 
The coeflicients of variation corroborate the standard deviations in 
this respect. 

While mature plant height was slightly reduced and variability 
increased because of a lack of uniformity in stands, the differences 
were too small to have much agronomic importance. 

PLANT HEIGHT AT IMMATURE STAGES 

Plant-height measurements were taken on all the plants in the 
systematically variable distributions 7 and 9 weeks after planting. 
Similar records were made for the random distributions 4 and 7 weeks 
after planting. Measurements were taken to the maximum height 
when the leaves were held erect and are designated as ^‘stretched 
heightFor the sake of brevity, since no material differences were 
found, the detailed results are not given in table form. 

Seven weeks after planting, when the stretched height w^as approxi¬ 
mately 48 inches, the mean height of the plants growm in systemati¬ 
cally variable distributions w^as 0.18 ±0.18 inch shorter; the combined 
standard deviation 0.12 ±0.12 inch less, and the coefficient of varia¬ 
tion 0.21 ±0.26 percent loss than for plants grown in uniformly 
3-plant hills. Nine weeks after planting, when the stretched height 
of plants was about 72 inches, the mean height was 0.56 ±0.22 inch 
shorter; the combined standard deviation 0.43± 0.15 inch larger, and 
the coefficient of variation 0.67 ± 0.22 percent larger as an average for 
all three systematically variable distributions than for plants grown in 
uniformly 3-plant hills. These differences approach significance, 
but are too slight to have importance. 

For plants resulting from seed germinating 100, 75, 60, and 50 
percent planted at compensating rates, the mean height (stretched) 
of approximately 36 inches 4 weeks after planting was 0.27 ± 0.09 
inch less; the combined standard deviation 0.58 ±0.07 inch larger, 
and the coefficient of variation 1.72 ±0.19 percent larger for plants. 
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grown from imperfectly germinating seed than for those resulting 
from seed germinating 100 percent. At 7 weeks after planting, when 
stretched height was about 61 inches, the mean height was 0.81 ± 0.14 
inch shorter; the combined standard deviation 0.39 ±0.09 inch 
larger, and the coefficient of variation 0.77 ±0.16 percent larger for 
plants resulting from imperfectly germinating seed than for those 
resulting from seed germinating 100 j)ercent. These differences are 
statistically significant but not important agronomically. 

EAR HEIGHT 

The height of oars was measured from the ground level to the ear 
node of the stalk. There was an average increase of 0.18 inch for 
mean ear height in case of the systematic and a decrease of 0.10 inch 
in case of the randomly variable stands. These differences (tables 
9 and 10) have D/PE values of 1 and 0.67, respectively, and are not 
statistically significant. 

The combined standard deviations and coefficients of variation for 
the variable stands were not significantly different from those for the 
uniform stands. Thus no important ear-height efl'ects resulted from 
these stand irregularities. 

Table 9. —Effect of systematically variable 'plant distribution upon the ear height 
of corn and its variability^ 1931 


CONSTANTS FOR THE VARIOUS PLANT DISTRIBUTIONS 


Type of stand 

Distribu¬ 
tion of 
plants in 
suc(!essive 
hills 

] 

Plants 

measured 

Ear height 

Mean 

Standard 

devia¬ 

tion 

(^oem- 
cieut of 
variation 



Number 

Inches 

Inches 


Uneven.-... 

2-4-2-4._.. 

610 

37 08 

5.78 

15.59 

Do--..—-.- 

1-3-5. 

609 

37.96 

5.84 

16 39 

Do-...- 

1-2-3-4-6- 

621 

37.35 

6.26 

16. 76 

Average ®_ 



37.46 

5.97 

15 94 

Uniform... 

3-3-3-3.- 

615 

37.28 

5 79 

15.53 


DEVIATION OF PLANT CONSTANTS IN THE UNEVEN STANDS FROM THOSE IN THE 

UNIFORM STAND 


Distribution of plants in successive hills 



Ear height 



Mean 

Standard deviation 

Coefficient of varia¬ 
tion 

Differ¬ 

ence 

D/PE 

Differ¬ 

ence 

D/PE 

Differ¬ 

ence 

D/PE 


Inches 


Inches 




2-4-^. 

-0.20 

0.87 

-0.01 

0.06 

0.06 

0.14 

1-3-5.-- -----—--- 

.67 

2.01 

.06 

.31 

-.14 

.32 

l-2-3~4-5. 

.07 

.30 

.47 

2.94 

1.23 

2.80 

Average . 

.18 

1.00 

.18 

1.38 

.41 

1.17 


> Reikr to table 7. footnotes. 
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Table 10 .—Effect of randomly variable plant distribution upon the ear height of 
corn and its variability at maturity^ 1931 

CONSTANTS FOR THE VARIOUS PLANT DISTRIBUTIONS 


Percentage gernimation of seed planted 

Seeds 
dropped 
per hill 

Plants 

measured 

Ear height 

Mean 

Standard 
devia- 1 
tion 

Coefli- 
cient of 
variation 


Number 

Number 

Inches 

Inches 


76.. 

4 

040 

40.20 

5.75 

14 27 

60..... 

5 

012 

40.17 

6.10 

15.18 

60.. ... 

6 

910 

40 05 

5 54 

13.83 

Average®_____ 



40.17 

6.80 

14.44 

100... 

3 

034 

1_ 

40.27 

6.72 

1 14.20 


DEVIATION OF PLANT CONSTANTS IN THE UNEVEN STANDS FROM THOSE IN THE 

NORMAL STAND 


Ear height 


Percentage germination of .seed planted 

Mean 

Standard deviation 

Coefficient of varia¬ 
tion 


Dilfer- 

ence 

D/PE 

Differ¬ 

ence 

D/PE 

Differ¬ 

ence 

D/PE 

75. 

Inches 

0 02 

0 11 

Inches 

0 03 

0 23 

0.07 

0 22 

00. .. 

-.10 

53 

.38 

2 92 

.98 

2.97 

50.— 

~ 22 

1 22 

-.18 

1 38 

-.37 

1. 16 

Average®.-. 

-.10 

67 

.08 

.80 

.24 

.02 


« Refer to table 7, footnotes. 

STALK DIAMETER 


Stalk-diameter determinations were made only upon the plants in 
the randomly variable distributions, or the plants resulting from seed 
corn with imjierfect germination. This character, apparently, was 
definitely affected by uneven plant distribution. The results are pre¬ 
sented in table 11. 

The mean stalk diameter for plants grown from seed germinating 
100 percent was 23.72 mm, while for plants in the variable distribu¬ 
tions, grown from imperfectly germinating seed, the average mean 
diameter was 23.14 mm. These values show a decrease of 0.58 mm 
in stalk diameter for plants of the irregular stands. In every instance 
mean stalk diameter was smaller for plants grown in the uneven 
distributions. 

Variability of stalk diameter was increased in the uneven plant 
distributions. Under normal stand conditions the standard deviation 
was 2.54 mm, while the combined standard deviation for the variable 
stands was 3.11 mm. This corresponds to an increase of 0.57 mm 
for the irregular stands. The average coefficient of variation for 
plants grown in variable distributions was 2.73^ percent larger than 
for the normal distribution. From these data it may be concluded 
that mean stalk diameter was 2.4 percent smaller while variability 
was significantly greater in the uneven stands. 
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Table 11 .— E^^ct of randomly variable plant distribution upon the stalk diameter of 
corn and its variability at maturityj 1931 

CONSTANTS FOR THE VARIOUS PLANT mSTRlBlJTlONS 


75. 

60. 

60. 


100 . 


Percentage germination of seed planted 


Average ®. 




Stalk diameter 

Seeds 
dropped 
per hill 





Plants 

luea&tired 

Mean 

Standard 

devia¬ 

tion 

Coeffl- 
cient of 
ivarmtioD 

Number 

4 

5 

0 

Number 

1,024 

968 

1,042 

Milli’ 

meters 

23.23 

23.46 

22.74 

Milli¬ 

meters 

2 94 

a 20 

3.16 

12.66 
13.64 
13.90 



23 14 

3.11 

13.44 

3 

1,001 

23 72 

2.64 

10.71 


DEVIATION OF PLANT CONSTANTS IN THE UNEVEN STANDS FROM THOSE IN THE 

NORMAL STAND 


Stalk diameter 


Percentage germination of seed planted 

Mean 

Standard deviation 

(Coefficient of vari¬ 
ation 

Differ¬ 

ence 

D/PE 

Differ¬ 

ence 

D/PE 

Differ¬ 

ence 

D/PE 

00. 

Milli¬ 
meters 
~0.49 
-.20 
-.98 

6.12 

2 89 
10.89 

Milli¬ 

meters 

0 40 
.06 
.62 

0.07 
11 00 
10.33 

1 95 
2.93 
3.19 

7.80 
11 27 
12.27 

60.. 

Average ®.-. 

-.68 

9.07 

.57 

11.40 

2.73 

13 65 


" Refer to table 7, footnotes. 


MATURITY 


It is generally recognized that date of silking may be used as a 
measure of the relative time of maturity in corn. Silking notes were 
taken only on the plants grown in connection with the randomly 
variable stands. The data from this test are show'n in table 12. In 
ino instance was the number of days from planting to silking aflected 
by plant distribution. The mean for plants resulting from seed ger¬ 
minating 100 percent was 68.68 days, while for plants grown in the 
variable distributions it was 68.79 days. In no case was there a sig¬ 
nificant increase or decrease in mean silking date or its variability. 


Table 12. —Effect of randornly variable plant distribution upon the length of interval 
from planting to silking and its variability^ 1931 


CONSTANTS FOR THE VARIOUS PLANT DISTRIBUTIONS 


Percentage germination of seed planted 

Seeds 
dropped 
per hill I 

Plants 

measured 

Length of Interval 

Mean 

Standard 

devia¬ 

tion 

Coeffi¬ 
cient of 
variation 

76. 

Number 

4 

6 

6 I 

Number 

926 

914 

004 

Days 

68.72 

68.66 

69.11 

Days 

3.78 

3.74 

3.80 

6.60 

5.46 

6.60 

<60—,,.. 

60--*-. 

Average ®,______ 



68.79 

68.68 

3.78 

3.66 

6.49 

6.31 

100. 

3 

924 



Eebrto table 7, footnotes. 
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Table 12. —Effect of randomly variable plant distribution upon the length of interval 
from planting to silking and its variabditijy 1931 — Continued 

DEVIATION OF PLANT CONSTANTS IN THE UNEVEN STANDS FROM THOSE IN THE 

NORMAL STAND 


Length of interval 


Percentage germination of seed planted 

Mean 

Standard deviation 

CoeflBcient of varia¬ 
tion 

Differ¬ 

ence 

1 

D/PE 

Differ¬ 

ence 

D/PE 

Differ¬ 

ence 

D/PE 


Days 


Days 




75.-... 

0 04 

0 3G 

0 13 

1 f)2 

0 19 

1.58 

fM).. 

-.13 

1.18 

.09 

1 12 

.15 

1.25. 

50.—... 

.43 

.3.91 

.15 

1.88 

.19 

1.58 

Average ®... 

.11 

1.22 

.13 

1.86 

.18 

2 00- 


« Refer to table 7, footnotes 


GRAIN YIELD PER EAR-BEARING PLANT 

Dotcnninutioiis of shellod-corn weight per ear-benring plant for the 
systematically uneven distributions are reported in table 13. In no 
instance was there a significant difference in the means, although it is 
observed that they were slightly higher for the uneven than for the 
uniform stand. Uneven distribution, how^ever, increased variability, 
as is indicated by an increase of 6.28 g in the combined standard 
d(»viation for uneven stands above the standard deviation for plants 
grown in uniformly 3-plant hills. However, the coefficient of varia¬ 
tion, wdiich was 5.15 percent greater for the uneven distributions, is 
not so suggestive of increased variability. Thus, according to the 
standard deviation, the increase in variability was statistically signifi- 
(aint, wdiereas judged by the coefficient of variation it w^as not 
significant. 

Table 14 presents the data for ears resulting from plants growui in 
the randomly variable distributions. As in the preceding data, 
significant differences in means w-ere not found. In this instance, 
however, no induced variability was indicated by either the standard 
deviation or the coefficient of variation. 

Table 13 .—Effect of systematically variable plant distribution upon the grain yield 
{moisture-free) of ear-bearing plants and its variabilityy 1931 


CONSTANTS FOR THE VARIOUS PLANT DISTRIBTTTIONS 


Type of stand 

Distribu¬ 
tion of 
plants ill 
successive 
hills 

Plants 

measured 

Grain yield per plant 

Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

roefli- 
cient of 
variation 

Uneven... 

2-4^2-4_— 
1-3-5. 

Number 

490 

487 

504 

Grams 

64.63 

68.74 

67.88 

Grams 
48.87 
52.43 
51.77 

75.62 
76.27 
76.27 

Do. 

Do. 

l-^3-4-6.- 

Average __ _ _ . __ 


67.09 1 
63.10 

50.98 

44.70 

75.99 

70.84 

Uniform_____ 

3-3-3-3..-, 

500 



^ Refer to table 7, footnotes. 
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Table 13. —Effect of systematically variable plant distribution upon the grain yield 
(moisiure^free) of ear-‘bearing plants and its variability^ 1,931 —Continued 


DEVIATION OF PJ.ANT CONSTANTS IN THE UNEVEN STANDS FROM THOSE IN 

THE UNIFORM STAND 


Dhstributlon of plants in successive hills 

1 

Grain yield per plant 

Mean 

Standard deviation j 

(Coefficient of vari- 
! ation 

Differ¬ 

ence 

D/PE 

Differ¬ 

ence 

D/PE 

Differ¬ 

ence 

D/PE 


Grams 


Grams 




2-4-2-4___ 

1.53 

0 76 

4 17 

2.04 

4.78 

1 49 

1-3-5... 

5 64 

2.70 

7.73 

6.22 

5.43 

1.68 

1-2-3-4-5.-. 

4 78 

2 32 ; 

7.07 

4 K8 

5 43 

1.70 

Average®.... . 

3.99 

2.46 

0.28 

5 51 

5 15 

2.02 


« Refer to table 7, footnotes. 


Table 14. —Effect of randomly variable plant distribution upon the grain yield 
(moisture-free) of ear-bearing plants and its variability, 1,931 


CONSTANTS FOR THE VARIOUS PLANT DISTRIBUTIONS 


Percentage germination of seed planted 

Seeds 
dropped 
per hill 

Plants 

niea.sured 

Oram yield per plant 

Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

CCoeffi- 
cient of 
variation 

60. -...-. 

50... 

Average ®. ..-. 

Number 

4 

5 

6 

Number 

749 

748 

765 

Grams 
76.36 
75 58 
74 11 

Grams 
46 77 
46 62 
46 18 

61.25 
61.08 
62 31 


75 34 
73 44 

46 67 
' 44.82 

61 81 
6i.o:i 

100. 

3 

748 


DEVIATION OF PLANT CONSTANTS IN THE UNEVEN STANDS FROM THOSE IN 

THE NORMAL STAND 


Grain yield per plant 


Percentage germination of seed planted 

Mean 

Standard deviation 

Coefficjent of vari¬ 
ation 


Differ¬ 

ence 

D/PE 

Differ¬ 

ence 

D/PE 

Differ¬ 

ence 

D/PE 

75.... 

Grams 

2.92 

1.84 

Grams 

1.95 

1.72 

0.22 

0.11 

60. 

2.14 

1.34 

1.80 

1.61 

.65 

.32 

50 . 

.67 

.43 

1.36 

1.21 

1 28 

.64 

Average «.. 

1.90 

1.48 

1.75 

1.02 

_ 1 

.78 

!_ 

.48 


o Refer to table 7, footnotes. 


PERFORMANCE OP PLANTS IN THE VARIOUS HILL TYPES 

1/911116 the standard deviation is an absolute measure and the co- 
efficisat of variation a relative measure of variability, these constants 
do not fully reveal plant differences induced by the specific hill type. 
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Some interest attaches to an analysis of the plant development 
within the various kinds of hills classified according to the number of 
plants contained. It would seem that differences in the development 
and performance of plants growing in the various hill types may be 
attributed directly to the various degrees of plant competition within 
the hill resulting from stand inequalities. The results from the 
variable plant distribution studies in 1931 are summarized in this 
manner in tables 15 and 16. 

Table IT).- -Performance of plants ivithin each hill type of the systematically varia¬ 
ble plant distributionsy 1981 

TINIFOHMLY 3 PLANTS 



Percentages of all plants, all 
ear-bearing plants, and all 
barren plants, that oc¬ 
curred in each hill type 

Performance of plants within 
each hill type 

Hill type (plants per hill) 






Shelled corn ® 



Ear-bear- 

inpT 

plants 


Mature 

plant 

height 





Total 

plants 

TTarren 

plants 

Barren 

plants 

Per 

plant 

Per car- 
bearing 
plant 

3. 

JOG 0 1 

100 0 

100 0 

Inches 

70 4 

Percent 
18 0 

Grams 

61 3 

Grams 

63 1 

AI/TEUNATING 2 

AND 4 PLANTS 




2. 

\ . . . 

31 3 
(if. 7 

37 0 
03.0 

19.2 
80 S 

71 2 
f)8 r> 

12 0 
26.1 

i 71 1 

41 6 

80 7 

65. 4 

Me-m. . _ 


— 

- ' - 

09 6 

20 7 

61. 4 

61 6 


AI/rEUNATING 1, 3, ANT) 6 PLANTS 


1 _ . 

11 1 

12 8 

2 0 

76 4 

2.9 

121.0 

124.6 

3.. __ 

33 3 

33 3 

33.3 

70.0 

!6 4 

61.7 

73 8 


65 6 

6:L8 

64 7 

68,0 

19 0 

41 1 

60.8 

Mean.. , _ 


-- 

. 

69 7 

16 4 

66.8 

08.7 


ALTERNATING 1, 2, 3, 4, AND 6 PLANTS 


1. 

6.7 

7 8 

0.9 

74.8 

2.4 

114 4 

117 2 

2_ . . 

13 3 

14 7 

7 1 

76 4 

9 4 

89 4 

98.7 

3._. . _ 

20.0 

21 3 

14.1 

70.8 

12.6 

66.7 

76 2 

4. _ 

26 7 

26 1 

29 2 

67.1 

19 4 

30.9 

49.6 


33 3 

30 1 

48 7 

67 0 

26. S 

37 3 

60.3 

Moan, _ . 

. 

. 

. 

69 6 

17.7 

66 0 

67 9 


« Moisture-free 


In the case of the three different systematically variable stands 
(1) with alternating 2- and 4-plant hills, 33.3 and 66.7 percent of the 
plant population occurred in the respective hill types; (2) with alter¬ 
nating 1-, 3-, and 5-plant hills, 11.1,33.3, and 55.6 percent of the plants 
were grown in the respective bill types; and (3) with alternating 1-, 
2-, 3-, 4-, and 5-plant lulls, 6.7, 13.3, 20.0, 26.7, and 33.3 percent of 
the plants occurred, respectively, in the various hiU types. 
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Table 16. —Effect of randomly variable distribution of corn plants upon the per¬ 
formance of plants within each hiU type of the various distributions^ 1931 

GERMINATING 100 PERCENT AND 3 KERNELS DROPPED PER HILL 


Hill type (plants per hill) 

Pereenta^res of all plants, all 
ear-bearing plants, and all 
barren plants, that oc¬ 
curred in each hill type 

Performance of plants within 
each hill type 

1'otal 

plants 

Ear-bear¬ 

ing 

plants 

Barren 

plants 

Mature 

plant 

height 

Barren 

plants 

Shelled corn <* 

Per 

plant 

Per ear¬ 
bearing 
plant 





Inches 

Percent 

Grams 

Grams 

1. 

0 4 

0 5 

0 

74.2 

0 

115 0 

115.0 

2.. 

4 8 

4 3 

6.1 

68 0 

29 2 

67.4 

95.2 

3. 

94 8 

95.2 

93.9 

67 0 

21 7 

67.0 

72.8 

Mean. 




67.6 

22.4 

57.7 

73.4 


GERMINATING 7.^. PERCENT AND 4 KERNELS DROPPED PER HILL 


1. 

2 4 

2 6 

1.9 

70 8 

20 0 

84 7 

105 8 

2. 

15 0 

15 9 

12.3 

69 7 

20 6 

79 6 

KX) 3 

3. 

41.4 

41 4 

41 4 

66 6 

25 2 

57 0 

76 2 

4.-. 

41 2 

40 1 

41 4 

(>4 8 

27 2 

46 2 

63 5 

Mean. 




66.8 

26 6 

56 6 

76 4 


GERMINATING 60 PERCENT AND r. KERNELS DROPPED PER HILL 


1 

1. 

1 

3 1 

4 0 

0 

71.1 

0 

118 9 

118 7 

2. 

16 7 

19 1 ' 

8.0 

69 4 

10 2 

78.7 

87 6 

3. 

37 0 

35 2 

43.7 

67.7 

25 3 1 

58 0 

77.9 

4. 

30 9 

30.0 

34 3 

66 8 

23 8 

48 1 

63 1 

5. 

12.2 

11 8 

14 0 

62 2 

24.6 

49 2 

65.3 

Mean. 



. 

67.5 

22 4 

69 2 

75. 6 


GERMINATING 50 PERCENT AND 0 KERNELS DROPPED PER HILL 


1. 

3 3 

4.2 

0.4 

71 0 

2.9 

103.9 

107.0 

2. 

16 0 

19.0 

7.3 

69.2 

11. G 

88.0 

99.6 


29.0 

29 0 

29.1 

07.2 

26.6 

64.0 

72 6 

4... 

30.2 

27.7 

37.4 

^16.3 

31 6 

4f.O 

65.8 

5. 

18 4 

17.9 

20.0 

62.5 

27.6 

46.5 

62.9 

6. 

3.1 

2.1 

6.8 

03 8 

48.6 

24.7 

48.0 

Mean. 




C6.7 

27.1 

65.9 

74.1 


« Moisture-free. 


In the case of randomly variable stands resulting from the use of 
imperfectly germinating seed planted at an increased rate to com¬ 
pensate for dead seeds, the resulting 1-, 2-, and 3-plant hills from 
seed germinating 100 percent contained 0.4, 4.8, and 94.8 percent of 
the plant population, respectively. When seed corn germinating 75 
percent was planted at 4 kernels per hill, 2.4, 15.0, 41.4, and 41.2 
percent of the plants grew in 1-, 2-, 3-, and 4-plant hills, respectively. 
For seed corn germinating 60 percent and planted at 5 kernels per 
hill, the resulting percentages of the population occurring in 1-, 2-, 
3-, 4-, and 6-plant liills were 3.1, 16.7, 37.0, 30.9, and 12.2 percent, 
re^ectively. And seed corn germinating 50 percent, planted at 6 
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kernels per hill resulted in hills containing 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 plants 
with 3.3, 16.0, 29.0, 30.2, 18.4, and 3.1 percent of the population 
within the respective hill types. 

The data in tables 15 and 16 show essentially the same facts for 
both the systematically and randomly variable distributions: That 
the plants grown in 1- and 2-plant hills had relatively fewer [)arren 
plants, and conversely more plants bore ears than in hills containing 
4, 5, and 6 plants, while 3-plant hills were intermediate. In every 
instance the mean heigijt of mature plants grown in 1-plant hills was 
greater than for plants grown in 2-, 3-, 4-, 5-, or 6-plant hills, and 
this difierence tended to become larger as the number of plants per 
hill increased. The mean weight of shelled corn per ear-bearing plant 
Avas greatest for hills containing only one plant and as the number 
of ])lants per hill increased the shelled-corn weight j)er j)lant tended 
to decrease rapiclly. When the average weiglit of shelled corn for all 
plants was considered, the differences were more striking since the 
de(‘jeas(is for large hills were augmented by a higher number of barren 
plants. 

In general, these data from uneven stands show the ])lant size and 
productivity to be in inverse relation to hill size. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

The irregular stands of dent corn under investigation were fully 
as variable as might ever he expected to occur in the field under 
practical farm conditions as a result of mechanical imperfections of 
the [)lanl.(»r or the use of imperfectly germinating seed. The data 
are based on (1) three systematically variable stands, (2) three ran¬ 
domly variable stands, and (3) essentially uniform stands grown foi‘ 
comparison. All of these approximated an average of three ])lants 
per hill. The systematic distribiitions (‘onsisted of alternating hills 
wnth (1) 2 and 4 plants, (2) 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 plants, and (3) 1, 3, and 
5 plants, respectively. The randomly variable distributions were 
obtained by ])lanting seed corn germinating 75, 60, and 50 percent 
at adjusted rates to average three sound s(hh1s per hill. 

It is shown that through application of the law' of chance a very 
close estimation of the resulting distribution of viable seeds may be 
had before planting, when the germination percentage of the seed to 
be planted and number of kernels to be dropj)ed per hill are knowji. 

During a 14-year period, the systematically variable stands aver¬ 
aged 50 bushels per aci*e as compared w^itli 49.9 bushels for the 
uniform stand. The most variable stand yielded 0.7 l)ushel or 1 
percent less than the uniform stand. 

In the unusually dry year of 1931, seed germinating 100, 75, 60, 
and 50 percent, planted at the respective rates of 3,4, 5, and 6 seeds 
per hill, gave corresponding yields of 24.96 ±0.65, 25.50 ±0.66, 
25.34 ±0.66, and 25.12 ±0.65 bushels per acre. Differences between 
these are not statistically significant, and it is concluded that these 
stand irregularities have not affected yields. 

The influence of these various stand irregularities upon the uni¬ 
formity of plant development as measured by the standard deviation 
and coefficient of variation was determined m 1931 for the following 
characters: Plant height at several stages of development, ear height, 
stalk diameter, date of silking, and yield of grain per ear-bearing 

12766—33-5 
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plant. Ill nearly all eases the standard deviations and coefTicierits 
of variation were greater for the irregular stands, and frequently the 
increase was statistically significant though not large and of no great 
agronomic importance. 

In the majority of cases the mean values for the various plant 
characters observed were sliglitly reduced by stand irregularity. 

The effect of uneven stands upon the unifoimity of plant develop¬ 
ment becomes more strikingly apparent if the plants grown within 
the various hill types are compared, since perforniance tended to vary 
inversely as the numlier of plants per hill. To illustrate: In the 
random distrifmtion secured from corn germinating 50 percent, 
planted at 0 kernels per hill, tlie plants grown in 1-, 2-, 3-, 4-, 5-, 
and fi-])lant hills yielded, respectively, approximately 107, 100, 73, 
Of), 63, and 48 g of moisture-free grain per ear-bearing plant. Simi¬ 
larly, the average mature height of plants grown in 6-plant hills was 
(mly 90 percent as great as for those grown in 1-plant hills, and the 
intervening hill types fell almost regularly between these extremes. 

In general, it is evdd(mt that there may be considerable irregularity 
in the distribution of plants in a cornfield without the yield of grain 
l)er acre being materially affected. Such unevenness in stands, how¬ 
ever, tends to increase the variability of plant development. Maxi¬ 
mum uniformity among plants may be achieved through seed selec¬ 
tion and planting practices that are conducive to uniformity of stand. 
Experience has indicated that stand irregiilarities materially greater 
fJian those herein considered, such as are sometimes caused hy 
rodents, worms, birds, and soil washing, would undoubtedly increase 
the plant variability and loww the yield. 



INFLUENCE OF PASTURE MANAGEMENT UPON THE 
GRAZING HABITS OF DAIRY CATTLE' 

By R. K. Hodgson 

Ageniy Bureau of Dairy Industryy United Slates Department of Agriculture; dairy 
husbandmariy Western Washington Experiment Station; and assistant in dairy 
husbandryy Washington Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Any iniproyenient in i)asture management that will cause lactating 
cows to obtain their sustenance with a minimum of grazing will 
conserve their energy for milk production. Energ^^ expended in 
work incurred as a result of excess grazing is used at" the expense of 
production, particularly in cases wdiere herbage is sparse and supple¬ 
mental barn feeding is not the general practice. 

Few investigators luive studied the physical activities of dairy 
cattle on ])asture. Shepperd^ made observations on three Hereford 
stesers over a period of 24 hours, and reported that when on sweetclover 
pasture they averaged hours^ grazing, 7% hours’ lying, 4 hours’ 
s]eej)ing, and 4Ji hours’ loafing (standing, not eating). Moseley, 
Stuart, and Graves ^ reported that cows receiving ])asturo alone 
grazed on an average 9.16 hours per day, while animals receiving 
alfalfa in addition to pasture grazed on an average 6.50 hours, or 
29 percent less, (hws receiving a limited-grain ration (1 pound of 
grain for ever\^ 6 pounds of milk produced) and cows receiving a 
full-grain ration (1 pound of grain for eveiy 8 pounds of milk produced) 
grazed 89 and 42 percent less, respectively, than those on pasture alone. 
These observations were made between 5 a.m. and 9 p.m. on 2 days 
in duly and on 2 days in August. Fuller * concluded that cows kept 
in the barn during the winter stood approximately 50 percent of the 
time. As a result of studying the habits of 22 cows lie found that 
approximately 8 hours a day was spent in eating. 

The investigation described in this paper was undertaken to gain 
knowledge of tlie physical activities of lactating cows subjected to 
different types of grazing. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

The data presented in this ])aper were obtained from an experiment 
at the Western Wasliington Experiment vStatioii, conducted for the 
purpose of determining the efficiency of rotational grazing.® 

Eight Holstein cows in about the same stage of lactation whu’c 
divided into two lots as nearly alike as possible in respect to age, 
live weight, gestation, and production. Lot 1, consisting of four 

« Received for publication Mar. 30.1933; issued October 1933. Scientific imi)er no. 255, College of Agricul¬ 
ture and Experiment Station, State College of W'^ashinKton. , , . „ . 1 

* SlIEPPERD, J. H. 8WEBT CLOVER EXPERIMENTS IN PASTURING. N Dak. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 211, 
57 p Ulus. 1927. 

3 Moseley, T. W., Stuart, D., and GravEvS, R. R. dairy work at the huntlky field station, 
HUNTLEY, MONT., i»i 8 -*-i 927 . U.8. Dept. Agr. Tech. Bul. 116, 48 p., iUus. 1929. 

* Fuller, J. M. some physical and physiological activities of dairy cows under conditions of 
modern herd management. N.H. Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech Bul. 35, 30 p., illus. 1928. 

* “ Rotational grazing*’ is defined as restricted grazing of animals rotating over units of the entire area 
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aniiimls, was subjected to continuous pazing “ on a 2-acre pasture. 
Grazing was maintained at the rate oi two cows per acre during a 
grazing season of 147 days. Lot 2 was subjected to rotational graz¬ 
ing on a similar 2-acre pasture divided into six K-acre plots. On 
each plot, grazing was maintained at the rate of 12 cows per acre. 
The carrying capacity of the rotation pasture was at the rate of two 
cows per acre for the 147 days. The frequency of rotation was 
governed by the rapidity with which the plots were grazed to a uni¬ 
form height of about 1 inch. 

Except for the method of grazing, both lots wore managed iden¬ 
tically. Each animal received a supplemental low-protein grain 
ration, at the rate of 1 pound for every 7 pounds of milk produced. 

Records were kept of the length of time spent by each cow in graz¬ 
ing and lying and the number of times that grazing and lying occurred. 
Information was obtained for 5 different weeks at approximately 
monthly intervals, beginning April 28, May 28, June 27, July 30, 
and September 8. During the weeks of observation an attendant 
was on watch each day fi’om 6 a.m. until dark. The cows were 
removed from the pasture at 4 a.m., at wliich time there were seldom 
any cows grazing. They wore retumed to tlie pasture at 6 a.m. 
During the afternoon milking they were off tlie pasture from 2 p.m. 
until 5 p.m. No data were taken after dark. Except during the 
week beginning September 8, all cows had discontinued grazing and 
were apparently settled for the night before the attendant left the 
field. 

PRESENTATION OP RESULTS 

Table 1 shows the amount of time spent in grazing and lying and 
the number of times that grazing and lying occurred for the indi¬ 
vidual cows subjected to the two types of grazing. The means are 
calculated from five different weekly observation periods made at 
approximately monthly intervals. 

For cows subjected to continuous grazing the average time expended 
daily in grazing and lying was 439.10 minutes and 154.02 minutes, 
respectively, as compared with 411.08 minutes and 192.40 minutes, 
respectively, for cows subjected to rotational grazing. The cows 
subjected to rotational grazing obtained their sustenance in an 
average of 28.02 minutes less than did those grazing promiscuously 
over the large pasture. They were reclining on average 38.38 minutes 
more than cows on the open pasture. 

The average number of times that grazing and lying occurred was 
slightly greater for the cows on the rotational-grazing system. The 
time expended in loafing (standing not eating) was 68.30 minutes per 
day for the cows on the rotation system, as compared with 82.88 
minutes for trie other cows. The shorter time expended in grazing 
and loafing and the increase in time of resting indicates that the cows 
subjected to rotational grazing were able to obtain their sustenance 
with a smaller expenditure of energy than those whose grazing was 
unrestricted. 

Figure 1 depicts the activities of the grazing animals as the season 
advanced. The average number of minutes the cows were under 
observation per day varied with the time at which darkness set in. 
As the grazing season advanced the average time expended in grazing 

« " Continuous graiing^' as used in this report refers to the unrestricted grazing of animals over the entire 
pasture area. 



Table 1 . Average amount of time cows on continuously grazed pasture and on rotationally grazed pasture sperU per day in grazing and in 

lyingf and the number of times grazing and lying occurred 
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by the cows on the rotationally grazed pasture decreased from 414 
minutes per day during the week of April 28 to 385.8 minutes durirg 
the week of September 8. During the same period the average 
grazing time ])er day for the cows on the open pasture increased from 




339.28 minutes to 455.35 minutes. The greater amount of time 
spent in eating by the cows on rotationally grazed pasture during the 
first week of observation may have been the result of their grazing 
over two plots in succession, whereas the other group had access to an 
abundance of grass throughout the period. 
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From the week begimhiig May 28 to the week of September 8, the 
decrease in the average time spent in lying was 66.98 minutes for the 
cows on the continuously grazed pasture as compared with 8.05 
minutes for the cows on the rotationally grazed jiasture. The 
number of times that lying occurred also decreased more in the case 
of the cows grazing unrestrictedly. The trend of milk production 
remained practically the same for the t,wo lots throughout the season. 

As the season advanced the cows on the rotational-grazing system 
expended less energy in grazing. This did not cause a signirK*ant 
increase in their milk production, but it did result in a greater gain in 
live weight as compared witii that of the cow^s grazing over tht‘ open 
pasture. 

Intensive systems of pasture management require that rotation units 
be closely grazed in order that the herbage may be kept succulent and 
in a highly nutritious condition. It is difficult, however, to determine 
the optimum number of days that milking cows should be maintained 
on a rotation unit in order to accom])lish uniform close grazing without 
decrease in live weight or milk production. Table 2 shows the effect 
of increasing the number of days that cows are maintained on a 
rotation plot on their glazing and lying activities. Observations were 
made while cows were maintained on individual plots for 1,2, 3, and 4 
days. The cows grazed on an average 1.8 jiercent more of the total 
time observed on the fourth day than on the first. 

Table 3 shows the effect on live weight of iiKTeasing the number of 
days that cows are maintained on a rotation plot. Individual live 
weights of the four cows in lot 2 were recorded ovei‘ a period of 45 
consecutive days, 15 of which were taken at the end of the first day 
on a rotation plot, 15 at the end of the second day, and 13 at the encl 
of the third day. There was a significant relation between loss in 
live weight and increasing days on a rotation ])lot. This is evidenced 
by the average live wenght loss of 10.49 pounds the second day and 
14.59 pounds the third day as compared with the first day. 

Table 4 shows the effect on milk production of increasing the num¬ 
ber of days that cows are maintained on a rotation plot. A compari¬ 
son between milk production and the number of days that cow^s w^cre 
maintained on a plot was made for the 1931 and 1932 seasons. 

The evening milk production (the last milking of tlio ex[)erimcntal 
day) and the total day’s ])roduction (including the evening milking 
plus the following morning milking) were used in making this com¬ 
parison. 

The data show that milk production decreased as the number of 
days that cows were maintained on a rotation unit increased. This 
relationship was more pronounced during the 1932 season when cows 
were maintained on individual plots for as many as 4 days. Reduc¬ 
tion in the amo\int of milk produced as a result of increasing the 
number of days that the cows were on a rotation unit was evidenced 
in both the evening milking and the total day’s production. 



Table 2. —Effect of increasing the number of days that cows are maintained on a rotation plot on their grazing and lying activities 
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Tablk S.--Effect of increasing the number of days that cows are maintained on a 
rotation plot on their average live weight 



Weight (pounds) first 

Weight (pounds) 


Weight (pounds) third i 



day on jdot “ 

1 second day on plot » 


day on jilot <• I 


Cow no 

Mean 

Prob¬ 

able 

error 

Stand¬ 
ard 
<lev!- 
at ion 

Mean 

?rot>- 

ablo 

error 

Stand¬ 

ard 

devi¬ 

ation 

De¬ 

crease 

Moan 

Prob¬ 

able 

error 

Stand¬ 

ard 

devi¬ 

ation 

De¬ 

crease 

214 . _ 

1,305 00 

±1 1S9 

0.83 

1,289 00 

d-l 227 

7 33 

10 00 

1,280 54 

±1 500 

8 02 

18 40 

125 . 

1,413 07 

±-l 002 

0 10 

1,400 33 

±1 0fi2 

0 10 

7 34 

l,40fi 54 

± 980 

5 21 

7 13 

142_ _ 

1, 104 93 

i: 994 

5 71 

1, 150 33 

±\ 170 

0 72 

8 00 

1,150 38 

± OOOj 

3 53 

14 55 

140--.- 

1,221 07 

± H09 

4 99 

1,211 07 

dri 057 

0 07, 

10 00 

1,203 40 

ztl 109 

5 93 

18 21 

Average.. 

1,270 32 

±l 028 

5 91 

1,205 83 

±] 129 

0 50 

10 49 

1,201 73 

drl 002 

5.08 

14 59 


" Dahl are based on 15 days. 


^ Data are based ou 13 days. 


The elTeet of increasing the number of grazing days per plot upon 
the physical activities, live weight, and production of lactating cows 
illustrates the disadvantage of requiring heavy-milking cows to graze 
the area uniformly close before they are moved to the next unit of 
the rotation series. It also indicates the advisability of allowing the 
heavy-milking cow\s to graze the choicest portion of the grass, to be 
followed by dry stock and heifers that must obtain their sustenance 
by close grazing. 

T\blk 4 Effect on milk production of increasing the number of days that coirs are 
maintained on a rotation plot^ ii)S1 and lOSui 
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1931 










Milk pioduction 










F)vening milking 










Apr k) to .luly 2.. . 

119 1 

20 52 

±0 298 

4 82 

100 

19 57 

±0 318 

4.70 

—4 ()3 

July 3 to Sept 9 . - 

91 

14 08 

± 279 

3 95 

90 

14 02 

±. 280 

4.15 

-.43 

Average.. 

105 

17 30 

± 288 

4 38 

101 

16 80 

i 302 

4.40 

-2.89 

Evening and morning milking «- 










Apr 30 to July 2 .. . 

119 

41 10 

rfc 507 

9 17 

100 

38 36 

± no 

9 31 

—6. 80 

July 3 to Sept. 9. - 

91 

28 88 

±.549 

7.77 

96 

27 94 

±. 000 

H,24 

-3. 25 

Average. .. 

105 

35.02 

±. 658 i 

8.47 

101 

33 15 

±. 005 

a 78 

-5.34 

1932 










Milk production. 










Evening milking- 










Apr. 28 to July 5. . 

88 

23 27 

±.232 

3.22 

88 

23 05 

± 227 

3 15 

— . 95 

July 6 to Sept. 13. 

90 

17 54 

± 164 

2 38 

92 

17. 39 

± 100 

2.28 

—.86 

Average. 

92 

20 40 

+.189 

2.80 

90 

20.22 

±. 194 

2.72 

-.88 

Evening and morning milking <»— 










Apr. 28 to July 6. 

88 

51.10 

±.535 

7.17 

88 

48.52 

+ 522 

7.00 

—5.05 

July 6 to Sept. 13. 

96 

38 30 

±. 324 

4.71 

92 

36 08 

±. 334 

4.09 

—3.98 

Average.. 

92 

44.65 

± 4M) 

5.94 

90 

42.00 

±.428 

5.84 

-4 59 


“ Includes the evening milk production on the day in que.stion plus the following morning s pro- 
duct ion. 
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Table 4.— Effect on milk production of increasing the number of days that cows are 
maintained on a rotation ploty 1931 and 1932 — Continued 


Y'oar and items of comparison 


1931 

Milk production 

Kvoninp rnilkinp - 

Apr 30 to July 2---.. 

July 3 lo Sept 9. 

Average- . . - 

Kveninp and inornuiK milk¬ 
ing" 

Apr :10 to July 2_ 

July 3 to Sept 9_ 

Average 

1932 

Milk production 

Evening milking - 

Apr 2K to July S_ 

July n to Sept 13 .. 

A vei age . 

E\ening and morning milk¬ 
ing " 

Api 2StoJuly.'i 

July 0 to Sein 13 - . 

Average . 


Number of cow- 
days 

Milk yiehl (pounds) 
third day on plot 

1 

Variation from 
first day (percent) 

S 

Milk} 

fourtl 

ield (pound.s) 

1 day on plot 

Variation from 
first day (percentj 

CJ 

e8 

O) 

1 Probable 
error 

! 

Standard 
dev lation 

b 00 

S 

a 

a 

1 

’ Probable 
error 

Standard 

deviation 

48 

:w 

20 (U 
13 73 

±0 301 
± .514 

3 09 

4 18 

-2. 34 
-2 49 

- 


. 

-- - 

— 

39 

16 HH 

± 408 

3 64 

-2 43 










___ 

48 

30 

10 21 
28 86 

il 818 

11 172 

8 41 

9 ,52 

-2 31 
- 07 





- — 

39 

31 M 

i 99.5 

8 96 

-1 37 




- -- 


68 

80 

21 8 .'> 
16 52 

± 262 
± 1.59 

3 21 

2 11 

-6 10 
-5 82 

32 

12 

22.41 
15 67 

iO 371 

J. 316 

3 11 

1 56 

- 3 57 
-10 66 

74 

lo’is' 

=b 210 

2 m 

-5 98 

" 2 ^ 

19 06 

d 344 

2 34 

— 6 . 57 

68 

SO 

48 71 
3.5 3,5 

rL-. .581 
± 346 

6 91 

4 58 

-4 62 
-7.46 

32 

12 

18 .50 
34 34 

-Jr 887 
+ 724 

6 67 

3 76 

-.5.09 
-10 10 

74 

42 64 " 

± 464 

’5 74~ 

-5 81 

’22 

41 42 

dr 806 

5 22 

- 7 23 


"Includes the evening milk production on the day In question plus the following morning’s pro¬ 
duction 


CONCLUSION 


Data are presented which show the comparative grazing habits of 
cows subjected to two types of pastiire management. 

Cows subjected to rotational grazing, on an average graztul 28.02 
minutes less and spent 38.38 minutes more in lying than similar 
cows on an open pasture where unrestricted grazing occurred. Cows 
on the rotational system expended an average of 411.08 minutes 
dailjr in grazing and 192.40 minutes in lying. The average number 
of times that grazing and lying occurred in this lot was 8.83 and 3.13, 
respectively, as compared with 7.87 and 2.38 for those on the con¬ 
tinuously grazed pasture. 

As the grazing season advanced the cow^s on the rotational system ex¬ 
pended less time in grazing and more in lying, whereas those on the con¬ 
tinuously grazed pasture spent more time in grazing and less in lying. 

Increasing the number of days that cows were maintained on a 
rotation unit effected a marked increase in the number of times that 
grazing occurred but did not materially increase the average time 
expended in grazing. Cows that grazed on a plot for 4 days were lying 
on an average 25.50 percent less on the fourth day than on the first. 

A decrease in live weight accompanied an increase in the number 
of davs that the cows were maintained on a pasture unit. The aver¬ 
age aecrease at the end of the second and the third day was 10.49 
poupds and 14.59 pounds, respectively. 

T^ere was a significant decrease in milk production, which corre¬ 
sponded with an increase in the number of days that the cows were 
maintained on a rotation unit. 








TRUE AND APPARENT DIGESTIBILITY OF OAT HULLS 
AND ALFALFA MEAL BY SWINE, WITH SPECIAL REF- 
ERENCE TO THE ABILITY OF SWINE TO DIGEST CEL¬ 
LULOSE AND CRUDE FIBER ’ 

By H. H. Mitcheli.., chief in animal nutrition, and T. S. Hamilton, associate 
in animal nutrition^ Department of Animal Husbandry, Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Altliough oat hulls are used to a considerable extent in swine feeding, 
as a constituent part either of the whole oat grain, or of oat feed, or of 
comnieiTial mixed feeds, their digestibility by swine has never been 
determined, insofar as the writers are aware. They are not ordinarily 
accorded any high feeding value, mainly because of their high content 
of crude fiber. Also, no determinations of the digestibility of alfalfa 
hay by swine appear to have been reported in the literature. 

The ability of swine to digest the crude fiber of feeds has been vari¬ 
ously reported, the coefficients of digestion ranging from 10 to 90. 
This is probably due to differences in composition of the constituents 
making up the crude fiber of the various feeds, as well as to differences 
in the method of analysis for crude fiber. It is commonly supposed 
that lignocelluloses are not appreciabl}^ digested by swine, or by other 
animals with a digestive tract affording no opportunity for the kagna- 
tion and extensive fermentative decomposition of feed. It seems 
reasonable to expect, on the other hand, that the hernicelluloses, 
found to a variable extent in the crude fiber, will be broken down 
more readily by the intestinal bacteria than any other component of 
this fraction of carbohydrates. It would seem, however, that these 
more soluble constituents in crude fiber may be responsible for coeffi¬ 
cients of digestion possessing a purely fictitious significance. If, 
during their passage through the digestive tract, they become more 
soluble in the acid and alkali used in the crude-fiber determination, 
because of the prolonged action of the slight acidity of the gastric 
juice, or possibly to a slight but incomplete disintegration by bacteria, 
they will be included in the nitrogen-free extract of the feces rather 
than in the crude-fiber fraction to which they originally belonged. 
This change in classification would occasion an increase in the esti¬ 
mated digestibility of crude fiber and a decrease in that of nitrogen- 
free extract, both effects of course having no biological significance. 
Possibly all digestion coefficients for the crude fiber of feeds are more 
or less "high, because of this change in solubility of some of the com¬ 
pounds included therein during tlieir passage "through the intestinal 
tract of an animal. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

The published evidence concerning the digestibility of the true 
celluloses of feeds by swine has been interpreted to mean that swine 
are not inferior to ruminants in this respect. The evidence, however, 
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is not impressive. In 1913 Fin^erling and his associates (^) ^ reported 
tiie results of a series of digestion trials with 2 wethers and 2 pigs, 
an alkali-digested straw pulp, iininature grass, and wheat chaff being 
used as sources of cellulose. The average digestibility of crude fiber 
in tlie straw pulp in the case of the pigs was almost 95 ])erccnt and was 
ap])reciably higher than the coefficients obtained in the trials with the 
wethers. The crude fiber of the other feeds was digested much better 
by the wethers than by the j)igs. The authors explain the high digesti¬ 
bility of tlie crude fiber of straw pulp by [)igs on the assumption that it 
was practically pure cellulose, while the crude fiber of the grass and the 
wheat chair w^as lignified to a great extent. 

Similarly Woodman and his associates studied the digestibility of 
sugar beets {18)^ and of sugar-beet i)ulp (17), using two pigs in each 
trial. Average digestion coefficients of 90 and 84, respectively, were 
obtained for the crude fiber. Commenting on these results, tlie 
authors (17, p. 660) say: 

Tlie capacity of pigs to deal with fibre is usually regarded as very limited. The 
present results, however, show that this capacity is dependent on the nature of 
the fibre in the feedingstuff, and that when the fiber is non-lignified (that is, 
when it is composed mainly of cellulose) then such fibre may be digested to a 
very high degree. 

The difficulty in int(‘.rprcting both of these experiments in terms of 
cellulose is the uncertainty that the crude fiber either of the treated 
straw pulp or of the sugar-beet pulp is cellulose. In the first case, tlu; 
alkali treatment may have initiated hydrolytic (‘hanges in the cellu¬ 
lose that would make it more amenable both to bacterial fermenta¬ 
tion and to further hydrolytic cleavages in the intestinal tract of the 
j)ig, so that it would, in large part, pass from the crude-fibeu* constit¬ 
uents of the feed to the nitiogen-free extractives of the feces. In the 
second case, the crude fiber of the sugar-beet pulp may consist largely 
of the more difficultly soluble hcmicelluloses rather than of cellulose, 
for all that is known to the contrary. 

The majority of experiments concerned with the digestion of cellu¬ 
lose by other animals than the pig that possess a simple digestive tract 
indicate a very inconsiderable digestibility. Reference may be made 
in ])articular to the work of Scheunert and Lotsch (15) and of Thomas 
and his associates (16) on the dog, the work of Von Kniei*em (9) and 
Henning (6) on poultry, and of Foiling (3) on men. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

The primary purpose of the experiment reported in this paper w'^as 
the determination of the true digestibility of oat hulls by swine. This 
was accomplished in two series of digestion trials. In the first trials, 
the ration fed contained 30 percent of oat Imlls and 70 percent of 
other constituents presumably completely digestible, i.e., 62 percent 
of cornstarch, 5 percent of sucrose, and 3 percent of a mineral mix¬ 
ture that contained the following ingredients: Steamed bone meal, 
30 percent; ground limestone, 30 percent; NaCl, 30 percent; MgCOa, 
3 percent; K 2 CO 3 , 3 percent; K 2 SO 4 , 2 percent; FeCh, 1.5 percent; 
and KI, 0.5 percent. 

In the second series of trials the ration contained, in place of the 
gat hulls, a mixture of cellulose and starch, the former equalling the 

9 Heferonoe is made by number (italic) to Literature Cited, p. 434. 
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criidc-fiber content of 30 percent of oat hulls. This ration contained 
83.95 percent of starch, 8.05 percent of dried paper pulp (cellomass) 
or cellophane, 5 percent of sucrose, and 3 percent of the same mineral 
mixture. The purpose of the second ration, fed in tlie same amounts 
as the first, was to measure the metabolic products in the feces, which 
are presumably (if, p. 21) related to the intake of dry matter and 
to its content of crude fiber. 

The experimental animals were 4 barrows, whose weijxhts averaj?ed 
1G8, 175, 178, and 185 pounds respectively, for the entire period of 
the dij 2 :estion trials. The 2 lightest pigs belonged to the Duroc-Jersey 
breed, and the 2 heaviest belonged to the Poland China breed. The 
I)igs were practically constant in weight throughout the experiment. 

The collection periods were 10 days long and were preceded by 
preliminary periods of at least 4 days,'during which the same amount 
and kind of feed was (‘onsumed. All animals in all the periods con¬ 
sumed 1,200 g daily of the experimental rations in two equal portions 
given in the morning and lat(‘. afternoon. There was no revised feed 
at any time. 

A single digestion period on alfalfa meal was completed on 1 pig 
only, at the end of the 2 experimental periods described above, 3 
of the pigs refusing to consume the alfalfa ration in sullicient amounts. 
The alfalfa-meal ration was patterned after the oat-hull ration, the 
substitution of one feed for the other being made in such a way that 
the crude-fiber content of the rations would be approximately the 
same. 

The f(‘ed, feces, and urine were analyzc'd by the methods of the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chemists (i), except for crude 
fiber, which was determined by a modification of a method devised 
by Forbes and his associates {/f). Since the digestibility of crude 
fiber is of primary interest to this study, the method used for its 
determination is given in detail. 

A sample of feed or feces of 1 }•> to 3 g, depending on the crude-fiber 
content, was weighed out, 200 cc of 1.25 percent boiling sulphuric 
acid was added, jind the mixtun^ boiled for 30 minutes under a reflux 
condenser. Then 200 cc of 3.52 per(*ent boiling sodium hydroxide 
solution was added and the mixture again boiled for 30 jninutes. It 
was filtered on a Buchner funnel through fine linen (tracing cloth), 
moderate suction being used if necessary, and it was washed with 
hot water until the washings were free ()f chlorides. The residue on 
the linen was transferred to a beaker with water and filtered through 
a Gooch crucible provided with a pad of asbestos. The crucible and 
contents were dried by heating in an oven overnight at a temperature 
of 105° C., weighed, ignited, and weighed again, the difference in 
weights representing the crude fiber. 

In the writers^ experience there was no advantage in extracting the 
dried crude fiber with fat solvents. Apparently, in all ordinary sam¬ 
ples at least, the fat in the sample is completely saponified during 
the 30-minute treatment with acid and alkali. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS WITH OAT HULLS 

The oat hulls used in this experiment were prepared from whole 
oats by the Division of Swine Husbandry through the courtesy of 
Dr. W. E. Carroll. Care was taken to exclude practically all unhulled 
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kernels. The clieinical analysis of the oat hulls gave the following 
results: Moisture, 8.05 percent; crude protein, 4.52 percent; ether 
extract, 3.28 j)ercent; asli, 7.20 percent; crude fiber, 26.82 percent; 
and nitrogen-free extract, 50.13 percent. The gross-energy content, 
determined with the bomb calorimeter, was 3.98 calories per gram. 

The coefFicients of api)arent digestibility of the oat-hull ration, as 
determined on the ordinary assumption that all the constituents of 
the feces are indigestible residues of the feed, are given in table 1. 

Table 1. —Coefficients of apparent digestibility of the oat-hull ration when eaten by 

smne 


C’ocflkMents of apparent digestibility 




J*ig no. 


Dry 

matter 

Oude 
protein j 

i 

Nilro- 

gen-froe 

extract 

('rude 
fiber 

Ether 

extract 

Gross 

energy 

2‘VV 




74.4 

49. K 

85 (1 

10 

04 7 

74.2 





74 H 

48 0 i 

85 1 

8 8 

00 0 

73 8 





75 « 

47 5 

85 9 

14,7 

00 0 

75.0 

5-I)J _ 



. , 

7fi 0 

4f) 4 

8 fi f) 

15 6 

48 3 

75 0 

— 

— 

_ _ _ 

_ 

_ 

— _ 

__ 

— 

- - 

— 


When the nitrogen-free rations were made up for the sei'ond series 
of digestion trials, it was assumed that both the paper pulp (cello- 
mass) and the cellophane, serving as crude fiber, consisted entirely 
of cellulose. On analysis of the rations, however, it was found that 
while the cellomass ration contained 7.47 percent of crude fiber, the 
cellophane ration contained only 4.12 percent. The cellophane itself 
was found to contain only 55.20 percent of crude fiber. The remainder 
of the (‘cllojihane, as the writers have since found, consists mainly of 
glycerol. 

The fecal constituents excTcted while the j)igs were on the low- 
nitrogen rations (which contained about 0.05 percent of nitrogen) 
were assumed to (*onsist, except for the crude fiber, entirely of the 
so-called metabolic products originating from the body rather than 
from the food. The metabolic dry substance (excluding the crude 
liber), the metabolic nitrogen, and the metabolic ether extract ex¬ 
creted per kilogram of dry matter consumed, are given in table 2 for 
each pig. 


Table 2 . — Metabolic products excreted in the feces of swine per kilogram of dry 

m alter consn med 


Pig no. 

Dry 
mat ter 

N itro- 
gen 

Ether 

extract 

Pig no 

Dry 

matter 

Nitro¬ 

gen 

Ether 

extract 

2 -P(’ ... 

3'I)J. .. 

4-PC, .... 

OraviH 
32 9 
32 2 
35 3 

Grams 

0 Kl 
75 
.80 

Grams 

1.00 

1 07 
2.20 

5-nj. 

Average ... 

Grams 
32 2 

Grams 

0 07 

Grams 

1.03 

33.1 

.70 

1.49 



The amounts of crude fiber excreted when the pigs were on these 
rations were very nearly the same as the amounts of crude fiber 
ingested. Thus, for the two pigs on the cellomass ration, nos. 2-PC 
afid 3-DJ, 89.6 g of crude fiber were consumed daily, and 81.4 and 
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86.6 g, respectively, were excreted in the feces. For the two pigs on 
the cellophane ration, nos. 4-PC and 5-1)J, 49.4 g of crude fiber were 
consumed daily and 54.4 and 48.6 g, respectively, were determined 
in the feces. The average coefficient of digestiliility was only 3.5 
percent. 

The computation of the true digestibility of the oat hulls is given 
in table 3, which contains the pertinent data for pig 2-P(b 


Table 3. —Coin put aiion of the true digestibility of ont hulls for pig 2-PC, 
lAll weights are in grams f)er day and the energy is in calories per day] 


Items 


Nutrients in HOO g of oat hulls_ 

Nutrients in feces. 

Nutrients m metabolic products _ 
Undigested nutrients of oat hulls 

Digested nutrients of oat hulls_ 

(^lellicients of true digoshhility . . 


Oude 

Nitrogen- 

Crude 

Ether 

Gross 

prolcMti 

tract 

fiber 

extract 

energy 

16 27 

180 5 

96 5 

11 81 

1,431 

10 26 

132 6 

98 0 

3 81 

1.137 

5 51 

17 0 


1 09 

115 

4 74 

115 6 

98 0 

2 72 

1,022 

11 53 

64 9 

0 

9 09 

409 

70 9 

36 0 

0 

77 0 

28 6 


In the first line of figures are jijiven the weights of nutrients con¬ 
tained in g of oat hulls, representing 30 percent of the 1,200 g 
of ration consumed. In the second line are the weights of constituents 
in the feces excreted per day. On the assunif)tion that all otlier 
components of the ration but the oat hulls are completely digestible, 
these fecal constiluents include (1) the undigested material from 360 g 
of oat hulls, and (2) the metabolic prodiuTs ])roduced by 1,200 g of 
the ration. In the third line of figures are the amounts of fecal con¬ 
stituents (after making certain corrections) ])assed daily while the 
pig was receiving 1,200 g of the nitrogen-free diet. The crude fiber 
excreted when the ])igs were on this diet is not included, since it was 
assumed to repiTsent undigested crude fiber and in fact approximated 
closely the amounts of crude fiber consumed. Small adjustments 
(the correction above referred to) were made for all constituents to 
allow for small differences in the dry-matter content of 1,200 g of the 
two rations. These values (third line) are taken to measure the 
excretions of metabolic constituents due to the consumption of 1,200 g 
of the oat-hull ration. Hence, the differences between the values in 
the second line and those in the third are estimates of the indigestible 
constituents from the 360 g of oat hulls consumed. These differences 
make up the fourth line of figures in table 3. Deducting the values 
in the fourth line (undigested nutrients of oat hulls) from the corre¬ 
sponding values in the first line (nutrients contained in oat hulls) gives 
the nutrients digested from the oat hulls (fifth line), and these, ex¬ 
pressed as a percentage of the amounts of nutrients contained in the oat 
hulls, are the coefficients of true digestibility, given in the last line 
of the table. 

The coefficients of true digestibility of oat hulls for the four pigs, 
computed as shown in table 3, are included in table 4. These co¬ 
efficients represent the nutrients actually absorbed from the digestion 
of oat hulls. An average of 66 percent of the crude protein and only 
30 percent of the gross energy is utilized in digestion. For 100 pounds 
of oat hulls there appear to be only some 29 pounds of total digestible 
nutrients and 2.99 pounds of digestible protein. 
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Tablk 4 .—Coefficients of true digestihility of oat hulls u'hen eaten by sudne 



Coefllnents of true digestibility 


Total dt- 


— 

-- 

— 

- - 

r-' 

gedtible 

nutrients 

rig no. 

(’’rutie 

Nitrogen- 

free 

extract 

fVude 

Kther 

Cross i 

per lOO 
pounds 


protein 

liber 

extract 

energy 

of oat 
hulls 


1 





Pounds 

2 -PC.- . 

70 9 ! 

36 0 

0 

77 0 

28 6 

26.9 

3-r)j-„ - _ . - .. ... 

66 2 

3t) 0 

0 

78 7 

27 6 

2ti 9 

4-P(^. . . - - _ - - 

67 2 

41 9 

3 5 

89 9 

32 6 

31 6 

5-DJ . 

60.4 

44 4 

4 5 

62 2 

32 7 

30 8 

Average. 

66 2 

39 6 

2.0 

76 9 

30 1 

29.0 


F'or all practical purposes even these values are too hij 2 :h, since it is 
customary, and logical, to charge against a feed the metabolic fecal 
material lost during its digestion. This charge is included in the 
ordinary coefficients of (apparent) digestilhlity. Jn the present 
ex])eriments, such coefficients may be obtained by adding to the 
estimated undigested residue of each nutrient 30 })ercent of the 
estimated metabolic excretion of the same nutrient (since the ration 
contained 30 percent of oat hulls), subtracting the sum from the 
amount of the nutrient contained in 360 g of oat hulls, dividing the 
difference by the latter amount, and multiplying by 100. 

An illustration of the calculation may be given again from 
the data for pig 2-PC contained in table 3. The (*alcuiation of 
the coefficient of a])])arent digestibility for protein would bo 


1().27-- (4.74 4' 1.66) , ..r 1 * a 

... -\ 100-60.7, 1.65 being 5.51 X0.30, A summary 

of the coefficients of apparent digestibility of oat hulls for the four 
pigs is given in table 5. 


Tablk b,—Coefficients of apparent digestibility of oat hulls when eaten by swine 


Pig no. 


2- PC..._.. .. .. 

3- l)J. - _ . 

4.pr.. ... 

5-I)J... .. . 

Average... 


C’oeffloienls of apparent digestibility 


~- 

_ — — 

— — 

-— 

— — — - 

Crude 

Nitrogen- 

free 

extract 

Crude 

Ether 

Gross 

protein 

liber 

extract 

energy 

60 7 

33.1 

0 

74.2 

26 2 

.56 8 

33.3 

0 

74.2 

2.5 1 

.57.3 

:i8.6 

3 ,5 

83 7 

29 8 

.52 1 

41 4 

4. .5 

.59 4 

30 3 

.56,7 

36 6 

2 0 

72.9 

27 8 


Total di¬ 
gestible 
nutrients 
in 100 
pounds" 


Pounds 
24 H 

24.7 
29.0 
28 7 

26.8 


« Computed on the basis of th^ composition of oat hulls used in this investigation. 


By applying these digestion coefficients to the chemical composition 
of the oat hulls, it appears that each 100 pounds contain 2.56 pounds 
of digestible crude protein, 18.35 pounds of digestible nitrogen-free 
extract, 0.54 pounds of digestible crude fiber, 2.39 pounds of digestible 
ether extract, and 26.83 pounds of total digestible nutrients. 
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The digestibility of oat hulls by swine may be compared with its 
digestibility by other classes of livestock insofar as such determina¬ 
tions have been made. A compilation of such determinations is given 
in table 0. 

Table 6 . —Cotnpdrinon of the digcslibdiiy of oat hulls by difft'ri’tU specif's of ftiriu 

anitnals 


Kind of aiiiniHl 


Anlnmls 
ill test 

Crude 

protein 

Digestion < 

Nilrogen- 

fr(H?i 

extract 

L'oefRcionts 

Oude 

fiber 

P3lher 

extract 

'Potal 

digestible 

nutrients 

ill 100 « 

jiounds 

Litera¬ 
ture ref- 
ereu(!e 

Swine - --- -_ 


Number 

4 

57 

37 

33 

2 

73 

Pounds 

27 

32 


Sheep... . _ 

- .. 

2 

12 

.50 

14 

I'm 

J)o _ 

__ 

_ 

39 

59 

50 

77 

52 

(5 

Do... 


1 

41 

33 

44 j 

70 

35 

(«' 

Horse. _ . . . 

— 

2 

]()() 

J1 

22 I 

H2 

22 

m 


'• Based on analvsiN of oat hulls given in this paper 
'' Oat-hull dippings 


The great discrepancy among the results for sheep precludes the 
possibility of any comparison of this species with swine with respect 
to their ability to digest oat hulls. It is apparent, however, that the 
])ig is greatly inferior to both the sheep and the horse in its ability 
to digest the crude fiber of oat hulls. 

It will be noted, both in the oat-hulls experiments and the alfalfa- 
meal experiment described later, that the crude liber of the corre¬ 
sponding rations was apparently digested somewhat better than that 
of the oat hulls or the alfalfa meal themselves, although these feeds 
presumably were the sole source of crude fiber in their respective 
i*ations. This was due to the fact that the rations in each case con¬ 
tained slightly more crude fiber than would be predicted from their 
(‘ontent of oat hulls or alfalfa meal and the composition of these feeds. 
All the crude-fiber determinations, perforrnc'd in triplicate, gave 
results agreeing satisfactorily. The discrepancy between the analysis 
of the feeds and of the rations may have been the result either of an 
unperfect mixing of the rations, so that soiiiewhat nonrepresentative 
samples were obtained for chemical analysis, or of an inter!erence of 
the starch and sugar with the crude-fiber determination. In either 
case, more confidence may be felt in the crude-liber determinations ol 
the feeds than of the rations. It is assumed that the constituents ol 
the rations were properly weighed out. 

The crude fiber of oat hulls is known to contain some pentosans (14) 
and considerable lignin (13) equivalent to 5.6 to 6.9 percent of the 
dried hulls. 

During these digestion trials the urine as well as the feces was col¬ 
lected and was analyzed for nitrogen. Its gross energy content was 
also determined, a Parr oxygen bomb calorimeter being used for tlie 
purpose. The results of these determinations are given in table 7, 
together with the intake of nitrogen and energy and the nitrogen 
balances. 


12706—33-0 
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Tabi.k 7. -Daily iticta hoi tarn of nitrogen and energy on the oal^hull ration and the 
low-mtrogen rahona when eaten by swine 


Pijj; no. 

Metabolism of— 


f Nitrogen-- 

_grams.. 

\Knergy 

... calories 

3-r)j.. 

fNitrogen 

iKnergy.... 

_grams 

. .calories . 

4-pr. 

f Nitrogen 

1 Energy..-- 

-grams . 

.calories . 

5-DJ_ .. 

1 Nitrogen-- 
iP^uergy — 

grams.- 
-.calories. 



Oat-hull ration 


Intake 

Feces 

Urine 

Balance 

3 26 

1.64 

2 80 

-1.27 

4,408 

1,137 

.58 


3 26 

1 70 

1 21 

+ 35 

4, 40S 

1,156 

24 


3 26 

1 71 

2 .50 

--L04 

4,40S 

1.100 

56 


3 26 

1.84 

2 75 

-1.33 

4,408 

1,075 

48 



Low-nitrogen rations 


Intake 

Feces 

Urine 

Balance 

0 58 

0 87 

2.46 

-2.74 

4,336 

439 

40 


.58 

81 

1 84 

-2.07 

4,336 

466 

34 


.66 

.86 

2 71 

-2.91 

4,252 

355 

47 


.66 

.72 

2.66 

-2 72 

4, 252 

307 

60 

!. 


The fact tliat the urinary nitrogen of a pig on the oat-hull ration 
did not show a consistent increase over that for the same pig while 
on tlie low-nitrogen ration, indicates a very nearly complete utilization 
of the absorbed nitrogen of the oat hulls in replacing the endogenous 
losses of nitrogen. The intake of oat-hull nitrogen was insufficient, 
however, to establish equilibrium. The urinary-nitrogen excretions 
per day on the low-nitrogen rations, expressed in milligrams per 
kilogram of body weight, were 30.2, 23.0, 32.2, and 34.5, respectively. 
These are very close to the lowest observed endogenous nitrogen 
output of the pig {]2y p, »9). 

The gross energy of the urine was also about the same on the two 
rations. By assigning a proportionate share of this energy to the oat 
hulls, it may be estimated that the metabolizable energy averages 
1,166 calories per kilogram of dry matter. 

Oat feed, consisting largely of oat hulls, has been compared in feeding 
value with wheat bran in the feeding of dairy cows. For dairy cows 
oat feed is said to be worth 70 percent as much as wheat bran, in 
amounts not to exceed one fourth of the grain ration (fa, p, 15). For 
swine, oat hulls are worth much less than half as much as wheat bran. 
On the basis of average analyses for the two feeds and reported diges¬ 
tion coefficients for wheat bran (7) and those obtained here for oat 
hulls, wheat bran contains 58.3 pounds of total digestible nutrients 
and 12.0 pounds of digestible crude protein per 100 pounds, while 
oat hulls contain 24.8 pounds of total digestible nutrients and 2.3 
pounds of digestible crude protein per 100 pounds. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS WITH ALFALFA MEAL 

At the conclusion of the metabolism experiment involving the use 
of the low-nitrogen rations, an attempt was made to secure informa¬ 
tion concerning the digestibility of alfalfa hay. A ration similar to the 
oat-hull ration, but containing alfalfa hay in an amount to furnish 
the same percentage of crude fiber, was given the four pigs, the transi¬ 
tion from the low-nitrogen rations being made gradually. However, 
only one of the pigs, no. 3-DJ, could be induced to consume 1,200 g 
of this ration daily, the amount in which the other rations were fed. 
Hence, the experiment on alf^fa hay was confined to this pig. 

The alfalfa meal used in this test contained 10.50 percent of water, 
13,44 percent of crude protein, 2.16 percent of ether-soluble material, 
7.61 percent of ash, 29.26 percent of crude fiber, and 37.03 percent of 
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nitrogen-free extract. Its gross energy content was equivalent to 
3.95 calories per gram. The ration in which this feed was fed con¬ 
tained 27.51 percent of alfalfa meal, 3.00 percent of the same mineral 
mixture used in the other rations, 5.00 percent of sucrose, and 64.49 
percent of cornstarch. The same plan of feeding and length of feeding 
period were used as in the two preceding experimental periods. 

The coeflicientjS of apparent digestibility of the alfalfa ration for the 
one pig were: 79.7 for dry matter, 37.5 for crude protein, 94.0 for 
nitrogen-free extract, 10.8 for crude fiber, and 78.5 for gross energy. 
The ether extract contained in the feces (10.53 daily) exceeded that 
contained in the feed (7.80 daily). By calculating the digestibility of 
the alfalfa meal by the same methods "that were used for oat hulls, the 
following coefficients of true digestibility were obtained: 45.9 for 
crude protein, 71.1 for nitrogen-free extract, 1.9 for crude fiber, and 
38.6 for gross energy. Again, the digestibility of the ethtu* extract 
could not be computed. According to these results, applied to tlie 
composition of the alfalfa meal used, there were 33.0 pounds of total 
digestible nutrients per 100 pounds of alfalfa meal. 

The apparent digestibility of th(» alfalfa meal in the above ration is 
represented by the following coefficients: 42.7 for protein, 67.4 for 
nitrogen-free extract, 1.8 for (Tude fiber, and 36.1 for energy. The 
total digestible nutrients amounted to 31.3 pounds per 100 pounds of 
alfalfa meal. 

The metabolism of nitrogen and energy of pig 3-DJ on the alfalfa 
ration and the nitrogem-free ration is summarized in table 8. 

Table 8 . 'Daily malaholiHm of nitrogen and of energy for pig 3-DJ on the alfalfa- 
meal ration and the low-nitrogen ration 



Metabolism of - 


Alfalfa ration 


Low-uilrogen ration 


Intake 

Feces 

Urine 

Balance 

Intake 

Feces 

Urine 

Balance 

Nitrogen. 
Energy. , 

- grams ... 

. . - .calories 

7 4f. 
4,273 

4 fir, 
920 

2 48 
87 

f 31 

0 58 
4,33fi 

0 81 
4fifi 

1 84 
34 

- 2 07 


The protein content of the alfalfa hay was sufficient in (piantity and 
quality to establish a slight positive nitrogen balance. The nitrogen 
of the urine was not greatly increased over tha t in the period in which 
the low-nitrogen ration was fed, indicating a very good utilization 
(82 percent) of the absorbed nitrogen. From the energy metabolism 
data, the metabolizable energy of the alfalfa meal may be computed 
at 1,624 calories per kilogram of dry matter. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The digestion and metabolism of four pigs were studied while they 
were consuming (1) a ration containing 30 percent of oat hulls, with 
starch, sugar, and salts equal to 70 percent, and (2) a ration planned to 
contain paper pulp or cellophane to furnish as mucJi crude fiber as the 
oat hulls in the former ration, together with starch, sugar, and salts. 
In the case of one pig, a third ration containing about 30 percent of 
alfalfa meal, and the rest of starch, sugar, and salts was studied. 
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The total digestible nutrients of the oat hulls as ordinarily computed 
amounted to 26.8 pounds per JOO pounds and those of the alfalfa 
meal to 81.3 pounds per 100 pounds. The metabolizable energy 
contents were 1,1()6 and 1,624 calories per kilogram of dry matter, 
respectively. 

At the low hwels of protein feeding prevailing, the absorbed protein 
of both feeds was almost completely utilized in metabolism. 

The (Tilde fiber of the oat hulls was digested to an average extent of 
2 percent and that of the alfalfa meal to practically the same extent. 
The presumably pure cellulose of the paper, as well as of the cello¬ 
phane, was digested to the extent of only 3.5 percent, on an average, 
the range for individual pigs being from 0 to 9.2 percent. 

It appears from tlu^se studies that the (Tude fiber of oat hulls and of 
alfalfa meal, as well as pure cellulose, pass through the digestive tract 
of the pig almost, if not entirely, untouched by bacteria or other 
agencies of digestion. A possible explanation of the results of other 
experiments, apparently indicating a considerable digestibility of 
crude fiber by swine, is offerc'-d. 
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AN APPARATUS FOR THE READY DETERMINATION OF 
AREAS OF COMPOUND LEAVES' 


By Roy E. Marshall 

Research associate in horticulture, Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

A study made in 1932, involving extensive measurements of leaf 
areas in the black raspberry {Rnhm occideptalis L.), required the 
development of a special technic. The blueprint and planimeter 
method had proved entirely too slow, and the matching method was 
not practicable because of the variability in shape of the leaflets. A 
method of direct translation, by reference to a table, of combined 
width plus length of leaflet into area was tested. This was based 
on a correlation ratio ^ of 0.972 between width plus length and area, 
found in 1,987 leaflets of fruiting canes, and a ratio of 0.994 foimd 
in 532 leaflets of current-season shoots. In practice this method 
required too much time. The leaf-punch method, though employed 
with great care and during most of the season in which the studies 
were made, gave values varying with different lots from 9 percent 
below to 19 percent above planimeter determinations; it w^as therefore 
not sufficiently accurate. 

A correlation of 0.811 ±0.095 was found between ai*eas of 589 mid 
or end leaflets and the respective areas of compound or palmatcly 
trifoliate leaves, in fruiting canes. This indicated a close relation¬ 
ship between width plus length of end leaflets and area of compound 
leaves. Such corrected correlation ratios for 509 sample fruiting- 
cane leaves was 0.959 and for 407 leaves of current-season shoots it 
was also 0.959. These relationships indicated that a high degree of 
accuracy in area measurements of compound leaves w^ould result from 
translating width plus length measurements of end leaflets into terms 
of leaf areas. To avoid tabular translation and to facilitate rapid and 
accurate measuring, the device here described w^as developed. 

THE APPARATUS AND ITS UTILIZATION 

The apparatus (tig. 1) consists essentially of two 50-cc hypoderniic 
syringes (C) mounted at right angles to each other on the underside 
of a small table (D), the two syringes discharging into a common 
thick-walled rubber tube (E) (in later work a glass tube was used 
at E) connected with a vertical glass tube (A or B), which is mounted 
on a board calibrated in terms of areas of compound leaves. Attached 
to the pistons of the syringes are right-angle wires (F) which move 
across the field on the top of the small table (D) and on which the 
end leaflet is placed for measurement. When the pistons arc so 
adjusted that the legs of the wires coincide with one side and the 
tip of an end leaflet, located at G, the area of the respective com¬ 
pound leaf is indicated on the scale at the top of the water column. 


^ Received for publication Mar. 17, 1933; issued October, 1933. 

* The curves for all correlation ratios in this paper are of the parabolic type, the relationships for the 
larger leaflets and leaves taking the form of a straight line. 
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The calibrated scale is such that when the pistons expel all the 
water from the syringes the top of the water column is at the_top ol 
the glass tube, i’his permits ready checking of the volume of water 
in the appaiatus at frequent intervals. / 

The scale may be calibrated as follows: (1) Calculate the curve oi 
best fit for width plus length of end leaflets and compound-leaf areas; 



Figure 1 —Apparatus used in determining the areas of compound leaves of the black raspberry. The 
glass t,ut)e and calibration at A are designed to indicate the area of compound leaves of current-season 
sh(H>ts; tho.se at B are designed to indicat e the areas of the compound leaves offniiting canes. See text 
for further description. 

(2) alternately withdraw the plungers of the syringes one tenth inch 
at a time and record on the scale the corresponding compound-leaf 
areas indicated from the calculated curve; (3) interpolate; (4) the 
scale may then be further adjusted or corrected by using the appa¬ 
ratus to measure clasps of end leaflets from compound leaves wnose 
mean areas have previously been determined by the planimeter. 
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Inasmuch as the same relationships between width plus length of 
end leaflets and compound-leaf areas do not exist in leaves of fruiting 
canes and current-season shoots of the black raspberry, a scale for 
each must be calibrated. Furthermore, maximum individual leaf 
areas of current-season shoots are more than twice as great as those 
from fruiting canes. 

Though the standard deviation between planimeter measurements 
and those obtained by the use of the apjiaratus amounted to 11 per¬ 
cent of the mean compound-leaf area for leaves of fruiting canes and 
12.9 percent for leaves of current-season shoots, the total error ^ for 
89S fruiting-cane loaves (a random sample from leaves collected 
between June 20 and July 29) was I 3.7 square inches, or 0.15 per¬ 
cent, and the error for 373 leaves of current-season shoots was — 11.2 
square inches, or 0.55 percent. In measuring leaves from a single 
cane or shoot the error involved would probably be greater because 
of the smaller number involved. However, the method apy)ears to 
approximate closely the accuracy of the planimeter, is much more 
rapid, and makes possible the handling of a niucJi larger number of 
leaves, thus permitting more representative sampling. 

i Total error refers to the total difference in areas as indicated by the planimeter and apparatus methods. 
For leaves of fruitiiif? canes the indicated areas were 2,520. and 2,529 7 square inches, respectively, and 
for leaves of current-season shoots, 2,034.3 and 2,023 1 square inches, respectively 






THE RECOVERY OF SALMONELLA PULLORUM FROM 
THE FECES OF ADULT CARRIERS OF PULLORUM 
DISEASE^ 

By R. K. Greaves, associate in poultry science: R. S. Dearstyne, head, Depart¬ 
ment of Poultry Science; atid 11. C. Gauger, instructor in poultry science, North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

The results of recent studies of pullorum disease of fowl indicate 
that adult bird carriers of this disease when confined with adult 
negative birds are a menace to the well-being of the negative birds. 
A slow progressive transmission of the infection in such cases has been 
demonstrated {1y2^4,6,6^9)!\ Rettger and Plastridge {8), p. 178, 
after reviewing the work on this subject, state: * * * is safe 

to assume that Bacterium puUormn is readily transmitted from one 
adult bird to another through infected droppings.” This paper ofl'ers 
additional proof that the causative organism of the discHse can be 
recovered from the droppings of the adult carrier bird, and that 
such droppings may be a source of infection for adult negatives. 

The iini)ortance of this problem is emphasized by the fact that 
in a number of States only a single annual test is applied to breeding 
flocks, and the detection and removal of reactors in this test are 
accepted as showing that a clean flock remains. The fallacy of this 
procedure was noted by Dearstyne, Greaves, and Gauger (.^) in a 
report of the results of tests made by the North Carolina State 
Department of Agriculture in 1930. An initial test on 37,893 birds 
showed 3,194, or 8.43 percent, to be positive. Subsequent tests of 
those showing a negative reaction in the first test revealed 1,859 more 
reactors, bringing the total to 5,053, or 13.33 percent of the total 
number studied. These figures indicate that 36.8 percent of the total 
reactors remained in the flocks undetected by the first test. Obviously 
these birds were subjecting the adult negative birds to the chance of 
contracting the disease through contamination resulting from cohabi¬ 
tation. The results of experimental work with throe flocks of reactors 
owned by the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, showed 
that of 27 reactors, 12, or 44 percent, were intermittent to the test; 
of 26 reactors, 18, or 69.2 percent, were intermittent; and of 26 re¬ 
actors, 19, or 73.1 percent, were intermittent. 

The purpose of the investigation here described was to determine 
whether the carrier birds void Salmonella pullorum in their drop¬ 
pings, and if so, whether the recovered organisms are sufficiently 
virulent to produce the disease in negative adults and chicks when 
administered per os. 


METHOD OF STUDY 

The subjects used in this work were proved adult carriers that 
had been subjected to a semimonthly serological test for 2 years or 
more. The birds were brought from range and placed in individual 

1 Received for publication Jan. 3,1933; issued October 1933. 

* Reference is made by number (italic) to Literature Cited, p. 445. 
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coops with wire bottoms, under which layers of clean paper were 
placed to catch the droppings. 

During a period of 2 months 2S1 specimens of feces from 16 carrier 
birds were collected. These were placed in 4-oiince bottles con¬ 
taining 35 to 40 CG of meat-extract broth having a reaction of pH 6.6, 
and were incubated for 24 hours at 37° C. Approximately 1 cc 
of this broth was then inserted into sterile Petri dishes, and this was 
flooded with 2 percent base agar. The brotb and agar were enriched 
with brilliant green in the proportion of 1:150,000. When the agar 
had solidified, the ])lates were inverted and incuhabal for 24 hours at 
37° C. Various organisms, as judged by distinct colonies, were 
inserted into lactose fermentation tubes to which Andrade^s indicator 
had been added. The results of these tests were negative for Salmon¬ 
ella pulloru?/}. 

Some difficulty in securing pure cultures was experienced in the 
preliminary tests, but this was overcome by improvement in technic. 
Two jiercent peptone water, as advocated by Kakieten and Rettger 
(7), was prepared. The hydrogen-ion concentration of this medium 
was so adjusted that it varied from pll 6.6 to 6.8 and was buffered with 
1 percent of a 10-percent solution of potassium phosphate (KH2PO4 
and K2HPO4) having a pH range of 6.6 to 6.8. Brilliant green was 
added to this medium in the proportions of 1:200,000, this dilution 
having been shown to inhibit the growdh of colon organisms in cleared 
broth without causing serious suppression of the growth of Sal¬ 
monella pullorum and S. gallinarum. ITnder aseptic conditions 5-cc 
amounts of this medium were placed in small test tubes. In these 
tubes fecal specimens one half to one fourth the size of a pea were 
planted. The inoculated broth was shaken thoroughly, placed in the 
incubator, and kept there for 6 to 8 hours at 37° C. After incubation, 
one half to 3 cc of the top fluid was poured into bottles containing 
35 to 40 cc of cleared meat-extract broth to which brilliant green had 
been added, the amount used in each case depending on the turbidity 
present. The cultures were then incu})ated for 18 to 24 hours at 
37° and streak tests made from them on brilliant-green agar plates. 
The streaked plates were inverted and incubated for 24 hours at 37°, 
and colonies from these cultures were inoculated into lactose fermen¬ 
tation tubes or into indicator plates prepared by the addition of 1 

P ercent lactose and 1 percent Andrade/s indicator to base agar. 

hree fecal samples were taken daily from the birds kept for study. 
Control cultures, seeded with S. pullorum and a fecal specimen from 
one of the carrier birds were used each day. In all, 236 fecal samples 
from 21 birds were examined. 

RECOVERY OF THE ORGANISM 

In this study Salmonella pullorum was recovered from the feces of 
two birds, designated by leg bands 1631 and 1862. S, pullorum was 
recovered from only 1 of 3 fecal samples taken on the sahie day from 
bird 1631; it was not recovered from 3 fecal samples taken on 
each of the sixth, seventh, tenth, and twelfth days subsequent to, nor 
on the day prior to, the recovery noted. S, pullorum was obtained 
from all of 3 fecal specimens taken from bird 1862 on the first day, 
but was not recovered from 3 fecal specimens taken on the first, 
fourth, and sixth days subsequent to the recovery of the organism. 
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The organisms were determined as Salmoriella pullorum by the 
morphological, cultural, and biochemical properties of the strain as 
noted in the Report of the Conference of Officia] Research Workers 
in Animal Diseases (S). 

The two birds from which the recoveries were made were Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and had the following histories: 

Bird 1862 was hatched April 28, 1928. Its sire and dam were both 
reactors to tests for pullorum disease. The first positive test on this 
bird was secured (>8 days after it was hatched. The bird reacted 
strongly to the test in all except 1 of 76 tests made at semimonthly 
intervals, the single negative test being secured when tlie bird was 
13 weeks old. The serum titer ran 1:1,()()() or higher in 26 of the 
76 tests. There was a marked increase in positive trend of the serum 
titer as the bird matured. This bird was an intensive producer, 
having laid 519 eggs prior to the time of fecal examination. One hun¬ 
dred of these were positive for Salmonella pullorum. The 4 eggs laid 
by this bird immediately before the isolation of S. pullorum from the 
feces were positive for the organism. 

Bird 1631 was hatched April 29, 1929. Its sire and dam were both 
reactors to tests for pullorum disease. The first positive test on this 
bird was secured 73 days after it was hatched. The bird was a reactor 
of the intermittent tyi)e, 36 of (>4 agglutination tests made at semi¬ 
monthly intervals being positive. The serum in all tests showed a 
titer that did not exceed a dilution of 1:50. Of 306 eggs laid and 
tested bacteriologically prior to the recovery of Sabnonella pxdlorum 
from the feces, only 7 were positive for the organism. The serum of 
the bird was positive for S. pullorum agglutinins in a dilution of 1 : 25 
in 4 tests made at 2-week intervals prior to the recovery of the organ¬ 
ism from her feces. 

INOCULATION TESTS 

The three recoveries from bird 1862 were administered to three 
Single-(^onib Rhode Island Red pullets that had proved negative for 
])ullorum disease in three successive tests at 30-aay intervals. The 
birds were inoculated per os with a 24-hour bacillary saline emulsion 
of the strains recovered from the fecal material. Serum was secured 
from these birds at intervals as noted subsequent to these inoculations 
and titrated for agglutinins with a stock ])ullorum antigen. The 
dosages given and the n'sults obtained are noted in table 1. 

Tahlk Serological tests of three Single-Vomh Rhode Island Red pullets after 
inoculation with Salmonella pullorum secured from bird no. 186ii 


Pullet no. 

Dosaw 

Serologic*al tost.s indicated periods after inoculation 

j 

11 days « 

18 days 

48 days 

1320. 

(k 

1 

Positive 1:60_.-. 

Positive 1:2,000.... 

Po.sitlve 1:1,000. 

1388 ... 

2 

Positive 1:60. 

Positive 1‘3(K)._.. 

Positive 1 '200 

1316. 

3 

__ 

Positive 1.60- 

Positive 1.2,000. . 

Positive 1:1,000. 


® Dilutions run 11 clays after Inoculation were in 1:25 and 1.50 strength only. 
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Subsequent to inoculation these birds laid 43 egp:s, and Salmonella 
pullonm was recovered from 13 of these—2 from bird 1315, 6 from 
bird 1326, and 5 from bird 1388. Inoculation studies with these 
strains were likewise made with six Rhode Island Red chicks at 3 days 
of age. These were given graduated doses of the same strains used 
in the inoculation studies of adults. One chick died of bacteremic 
pullorum disease. Fifty days after inoculation 3 of the 5 surviving 
chicks showed agglutinins against a pullorum-disease antigen in a 1: 25 
dilution. 

The strain isolated from bird 1631 was inoculated into 2 Single- 
Comb Rhode Island Rod pullets and 3 hens of the same breed. These 
birds had given negative reactions for pullorum disease in three 
successive tests conducted at intervals of 30 days. Thejr received 
inoculations per os of a 24-hour bacillary saline emulsion of the 
strain isolated from bird 1631. Scrum was secured from these birds 
at intervals as noted subsequent to these inoculations and titrated 
for agglutinins with a stock pullorum antigen. The dosages given 
and results secured are shown in table 2. 

Tablis 2. —Serological testH of 2 Single-Comb Rhode Island Red pullets and 3 hens 
of the same breed after inoculation with SalmoneUti pullorum secured from bird 

mi 


Bir(J no. 

Dosage 

8(5rological test 

8 (lays 

718. 

Cc 

3 

3 

Positive 1 25 

1100. 

Negative.. .. 

1143. 

1 

— do.. 

1302--.. 

3 


1361. 

2 

-- - (io. 


14 (lays 


Doubtful I 25.. 

Negative. 

_do. . __ 

— do. 

Positive 


140 (lays 


Negative. 

Do. 

Do 

Doubtful 1*25, 
Positive 1.25. 


Subsequent to inoculation the birds laid 34 eggs, and Salmo-nella 
pullorum was obtained from 1 egg laid by bird 1361. Chick inocu¬ 
lations from the strains used failed to produce demonstrable agglu¬ 
tinins against an antigen of S. pullorum. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRESENCE OF THE BACTERIOPHAGE 

During the course of this experiment four controls gave negative 
results, but a fifth yielded several small colonies, which were trans¬ 
ferred to indicator plates. After incubating for 24 hours these 
colonies presented a moth-eaten appearance. After 48 hours they 
were almost completely lysed and could not be transferred. This 
indicated that a bacteriophage was active in some of the fecal dilu¬ 
tions, and negative cultures from all birds were accordingly cross- 
streaked with a broth culture of Salmonella pullorum, lysis being 
evident where the new and old streaks crossed when the phagic prin¬ 
ciple was sufficiently strong. In this manner the lytic agent was 
detected on one or more plates from 5 of the last 13 birds studied. 
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SUMMARY 

An organism with the true morphological, cultural, and biochemical 
characteristics of Salmonella pullorum was isolated from the feces of 
2 of 21 known adult carriers of pullorum disease. 

The isolations recovered were obtained from one bird of proven 
constant reaction to the test for pullorum disease, and from one bird 
of proven intermittent reaction. 

The organisms isolated from the feces of these birds produced the 
disease when administered per os to proven negative adult birds, and 
one strain produced the disease in 3-day-old chicks when administered 
in the same way. 

Lytic factors that were sufficiently strong to prevent the recovery 
of Salmonella pullorum from the fecal samples were repeatedly 
encountered. 
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SOME FACTORS INFLUENCING THE VARIABILITY IN 
LENGTH OF COTTON FIBERS ON INDIVIDUAL PLANTS 
AS SHOWN BY THE SORTER METHOD' 

By G. M. Armstrong, botanist and plant, pathologist^ and C. C Bennett, research 
assistant, South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station * 

INTRODUCTION 


It is a well-known fact that individual fibers on a seed of cotton 
differ in len^rths. The length of staple as deteiinined by the ordinary 
method of pulling and combing refers to only one or two of the largest 
«:roups of fibers of approximately the same length, and gives no 
information as to the relative proportions of short fibers or very long 
fibers. By the use of the Baer and Johannsen mechanical fiber sorters, 
fibers we!‘e separated into grouj>s according to length. Variations 
between samples Avcre thus revealed. Such methods when used on 
samples taken from bales of cotton in commerce may yield little 
information of value to tlie plant physiologist or plant breeder, but 
when used on samples obtained from the seed of a variety grown under 
known conditions, they show some significant differences. A study 
of such material was undertaken to determine some of the factors 
which affect lint length. 

EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 


In 1929, seed of G(mypium hirsutum L., varietv Super-Seven, strain 
4, was obtained directly from the breeder and planted in both green¬ 
house and field, The field plot, of Cecil clay loam, which usually 
yields about a bale per acre if pven liberal applications of phosphorus, 
potash, and nitrogen, was divided so that one half received these 
materials and the other half received none. In the greenhouse, 
plants were grown direclly in the floor soil. They were given liberal 
applications of commercial fertilizer and watered regularly. The 
plants were normal, but attained a considerably greater size than 
those grown in the field. A distinct second crop of mature bolls was 
produced in the greenhouse but not in the field. 

Small groups of plants were selected from various sections of the 

C lots, uniformity in size and spacing being particularly noted. All 
oils on the selected plants were self-pollinated. Each boll was 
tagged on the day of blooming, the branch number and position on 
the branch being recorded on the tag. The open bolls were picked 
regularly, usually twice a week, and the date of picking noted. 

Seed produced from selfed flowers of 1929 was available for planting 
in 1930, and all flowers on selected plants were again self-pollinated as 
during the preceding season. In the field and the greenhouse the same 
plots were used as m 1929, aud the general procediu’e was the same. 


* Received for publication Sept. 9, 1932; issued October, 1933. Technical Contribution No. 26 (new 
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A suitable room for arraying the fi})ers was available Ibiou^li the 
courtesy of the textile department of Clemson College. The humidity 
of the room was kept at 70 percent by automatically controlled 
Immidifiers. The normal variation wuis within a range of 1 percent. 
Both flohannsen and Baer sorters were used by the^ junior author, 
wdio made the arrays. The libers Averc weighed on a Zweigle balance 
vvliich was checked against two analytical balances of precision. To 
insure a representative sample for the sorter, the fibers were carefully 
])ulled by hand from every seed in each boll and thoroughly mixed 
in the manner described by Balls (/>, 7>. 

The methods of measuring the dail}^ growth of fibers, the volume 
of seed, the volume of boll, and the number of fibers ])er seed are 
described later in connection with the discussion of these operations. 



sjN'l JNNMNnJNNNNNnIN'^ \ 4N-4'v)''rv) 
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KjruTKK 1 - Pprcentttjrp of llie toful weiglit of the eotton libers occuriiiip in the three laipest adjacent 
length groups of the sf)rler array for each boll of greenhouse plant no i:b Adjacent length groups of the 
arrav differ b> one sixteenth of an inch 

VARIABILITY OF THE LINT ON AN INDIVIDUAL PLANT 

To determine the variability in lint length within a single plant, 
fiber arrays were made of the lint of each boll from jilants grown in 
the greenhouse and in the field. 

The data for plant no. 13, growm in the greenhouse in 1929, are pre¬ 
sented in part in figure 1, as fairly representative of all the plants, 
though no plant in the field produced so many bolls. There was a 
tendency for bolls formed late in the season on the plants in the field 
to produce shorter lint, probably because of dry weather. A detailed 
presentation of the data for plant 13 only would refjuirc 50 large 
tables; thus, much of it is necessarily omitted. 

In figure 1 the boll number refers to the node occupied by the boll 
along the branch from the stem outward. Vegetative branches are in¬ 
dicated fre^he base upward by letters, .^1 and B, and fruiting branches 


«l^e^ence is ma<Jo by number (itajic) to Literature Cited ,p. 465, 
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hj numbers. For the sake of brevity certain symbols are used in the 
discussion which follows; for example, 0-4 indicates tlie boll at the 
fourth node on fruiting branch no. 0. To translate the sorter distri¬ 
bution into the approximate terms of the cotton classer, the modal 
length has been em])loyed. The percentages of the total weight of 
the three heaviest groups which are adjacent to each other have been 
added. For example, the bolT6-4 had 7.14 percent of the total lint 
weight fourteen sixteenths of an inch in length, 8.27 percent fifteen 
sixteenths of an inch, and 7.22 percent 1 inch. This gives 22.03 per¬ 
cent, as shown in figure 1. The cotton classer would probably call 
this a cotton with fibers fifteen sixteenths of an inch long, since the 
lint length of the classer is usually about the 75 j)ercent point on the 
cumulative weights scale of the sorter array. The term modal 
groii])s^', used for the presentation of certain features of the length 
characteristics of the fibers on a ])lant, does not adequately describe 
theii* chief characteristics, but neither (loes the mean nor the practical 
huigth obtained by the hand-stapling method, (^legg {11) shows 
very clearly that no one exjiression of results is entirely satisfactory 
and that, a combined stapling test is neces.sary to bring out such im- 
j)ortant features of a cotton sample as j)racti(*al length, i)ercentage dis- 
])ersion as a measure of uniformity, and ])er(*entage of short, fibers. 
A combination of the three heaviest length groups does not give a real 
measure of the uniformity of iil)er length l)ut gives some indications of 
it. A majority of such modal groups are also the same as the practical 
length of the hand-stapling test. 

In figure 1 the fiber of boll no. 4 on branch no. 6 is the least desirable 
from the stand])oint of length and uniformity. IVrhaps the greatest 
contrast to boll 0-4 in modal groups is 1-2, with 46 percent of the lint 
in the three heaviest adjacent groups. The fibers of this boll would 
])robably be classed as eighteen or nimdeen sixteenths of an inch in 
length. The boll containing the longest fibers is 5-2, tlu> libers of 
which would be classed as twenty-one sixteenths of an inch. The 
relation of boll position to fiber length and uniformity is discussed in 
succeeding paragra])hs, but it is desired to ])oint out hero the six 
sixteenths of an inch difference in fiber length of two bolls 0-4 and 
5-2 located rather close together on the plant. This is a greater 
difference in fiber length than that usually supposed to exist between 
varieties bred for variations in length of staple. 

A variation of five sixteenths of an inch in fiber length from boll to 
boll was observed in several of the plants grown in the field, though 
none of those selected for study ])roduced more than 10 mature bolls. 

Humbert and Mogford (IS) used the combing method to study the 
lint length of every seed in each lock of an inbred plant of Mebane 
cotton and also of a few seeds from its ])rogeny. They found that 
the length of lint varied in different bolls on the same plant, in the 
same boll, and on seed which were side by side in the same lock. The 
results here presented show the same essential variation in regard to 
different bolls. The lint produced in bolls near the top of the Mebane 
plant had a mean length that did not differ greatly from the length of 
lint in bolls from other parts of the plant. The results presented in 
figure 1, for a jdant growm in the greenhouse, are in essential agree¬ 
ment with this finding, since boll 13-3 ranks third, 10-3 ranks sixth, 
and 15-1 ranks eighth. ^ Bolls at the top of,plants growing in the field, 
however, showed a tendency to produce shorter lint. Ewing (IS) 
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and Venkataramaiian {25) also found shortening of lint in upper 
bolls, probably due to increasing drought, but Kearnev and Harrison 
{20) found that bolls borne on the lower fruiting branches of the Pima 
variety of Egyptian cotton produced shorter fibers than bolls higher 
on the plant. 

Not only were there decided differences in the length of the modal 
groups, but there were also appreciable differences in the imiformity 
of distribution of the fibers of various lengths, as is seen in figure 2. 
The curve for boll 1-2 shows a greater tendency to flatten, and the 
boll therefore possesses a rather large percentage of fibers iix a few 
length groups, 46 percent falling in the groups seventeen to nineteen 
sixteenths of an inch. Boll 6-4 has only 22.63 percent of its fibers in 
any three adjoining length groups, whereas boll 5-2 is intermediate 
in this respect with 40 percent of the fibers in three groups. If a 



FiGUKE 2 -Variation in the Uistribution of the length groiiiKs of sorter arrays of the hnt from three bolls of 

greenhouse plant no 13. 


unifonn staple of a particular length is really desired, then boll 1-2 
is perhaps the best on this plant, though there are on the plant 14 
other bolls that the cotton classor woula probably grade as the same 
length and 22 others that have longer staple lengths. 

A study of lint length finally resolves itself into a study of cell 
nutrition, which is complicated by numerous variable factors. Per¬ 
haps the single seed would be the best unit for study of the competi¬ 
tion between seed and lint for the available nutrients, but for practical 
reasons the boll has been used as the unit in this study. The following 
points were considered in their relation to lint length on individual 
plants: The effect of (1) position of seed in a single boll, (2) position 
of bolls of the same age on a single plant, and (3) age as well as position 
of bolls on a single plant. 

EFFECT OF POSITION OF SEED IN A SINGLE BOLL 

Only a few arrays were made of the fibers of every seed in a single 
lock. As an example of the variation to be found, the results from a 
lock of boll no, 1 on the sixth fruiting branch of plant no. 6, grown in 
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the greenhouse, are given in table 1. If the percentage weights of the 
three heaviest adjoining length groups are used as the probable staple 
length, it will be seen that seeds nos, 1 and 2 at the base of the lock 
have the shortest lint length, which is seventeen sixteenths of an inch. 
Seeds 3, 4, and 8 have fibers nineteen sixteenths of an inch in length; 
seeds 5, 7, 9, and 10, twenty sixteenths of an inch; and seed 6, twenty- 
one sixteenths of an inch. Thus, there is a variation of five sixteenths 
of an inch in lint length of the seed from a single lock. 


Table 1. —Sorter distribution of fiber lengths on each seed from a L 
[Seed numbered from the base of loculc upward] 


Lengths 
m sixteenths of 
an inch 

Percentage of the total fiber weight in each length group for seed no.- 

- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

9 

10 

29... 







0.02 




28- . ..... . 

27_ _ 


. 






0.02 




0.09 



0. i4 

.09 

0.04 


20.. 


0.09 


.35 

0 10 

0.10 

.23 

.19 

.09 

.17 

6.06 

25.... 

. 

.Oil 

0.16 

1.13 

.86 

.77 

1.05 

1 49 

.36 

.27 

.20 

24 .. 


1.60 

.24 

2 78 

1.44 

2.68 

3.07 

3.45 

1.2li 

1.66 

.80 

23. 


5.02 

.47 

4 70 

4 12 

6.04 

0 38 

6. JO 

2 07 

4. .65 

4 82 

22. . 


6.28 

1.98 

4.00 

6 94 

M. 43 

11.71 

8.96 

4.68 

8 27 

9.23 

21- 


8.80 

3.88 

8.96 

9.38 

9. 

« 12.15 

17. f)4 

10.08 

1.6.51 

14. 65 

20- . 


10. 48 

0. 33 

12.96 

12 83 

« 13.70 

Ifi. 69 

« 13.85 

17.28 

“ 15.51 

«13 85 

19... 


12 16 

10.93 

o 14 81 

« 12 88 

13 70 

8 9! 

1.3.63 

« 22 94 

12.41 

10.64 

IK- 


12.41 

13 86 

10.26 

10.44 

6 90 

6 38 

12.14 

11. .62 

]],99 

10.64 

17-. 


« IS 82 

0 14 73 

10 61 

8.10 

7 K6 

4 54 

.6. 00 

6.48 

H 89 

9.23 

16-. 


1.3.12 

12.61 

6 (HI 

5 75 

5.60 

4.28 

4 48 

5.22 

.3 72 

6 42 

15. 


4 75 

7.76 

4. 52 

6 90 

4.98 

4 37 

2.06 

2.79 

2.79 

3.81 

14... 

. 

1 3 26 

6.02 

3.13 j 

2.87 

3 54 1 

4.20 

1.31 

1.98 

3.10 

2.61 

13... 


1.94 i 

6.80 ! 

1 01 

1.92 

3 06 1 

1.67 

1.12 

2.43 

J 6.6 

2.01 

12... 


. 02 I 

3 40 1 

1 91 

1 21 

1 72 i 

1 75 

. .66 

1 44 

.83 

1.10 

11. 


1 m 

2.0<} j 

1 57 i 

1.44 

67 j 

1 67 

. 19 

1 17 

.8.3 

.50 

10.. 


.79 

1 82 ' 

1 39 

1 44 

1. 19 ! 

1 31 

.28 

81 

.83 

.50 

9.. 

.... 

79 ! 

.96 

1. 22 

1.05 

.96 

.S7 

.56 

1 08 

.72 

.90 

S.. 

_ 

.63 

1 1) 

.87 

1 72 

1.72 

.87 

.75 

.72 

.62 

.50 

7. - 


1 .20 

.96 

70 

1.24 

1.34 

1.22 

.50 

36 

.62 

.80 

0.. 


.44 

.63 

1 04 

1 72 

1. !6 

1 40 

1 08 

.72 

.89 

.50 

6- - 


! .44 

. 65 

87 

1 16 

1.1.6 

1.05 

.76 

.81 

.41 

1.20 

4 - 


.44 

. 96 

1.22 

1.63 

1 44 

1 14 

.66 

1 08 

1.24 

1.20 

3... . 


.97 

1.74 

.87 

1.63 

1 34 

.96 

.93 

.81 

1 03 

1.40 

2... 


.97 

1.11 

2 20 

2.49 

1.82 

1 67 

1.49 

1.80 

1.65 

2. .61 


* Boldface figures show modal length and emphasize increase in length of lint from seed 1 to 6 and then 
a slight decline. 


If a curve were drawn through the boldface lint lengths in table 1, 
it would serve to emphasize the increase in length of lint from seed 
1 to seed 6, inclusive, and then the slight decline in seeds 7, 8, 9, and 
10. Henry {17) notes the same general trend of lint length from base 
to tip of a lock in Egyptian and sea-island cottons. Humbert and 
Mogford {18) call attention to the variation in length of lint from 
seeds located side by side in a lock. Ayyar and Rao (H state that 
in a lock of Gossypium hirsutvm grown in India the first seed produced 
the shorter lint, and there was no difference in length of lint among 
the other seeds in a lock. 

The distribution of the various lengths is also quite variable, as 
table 1 shows. If we assume that a sample desired for spinning is one 
with the greatest percentage of the weight in closely adjoining length 
groups, and arbitrarily take those groups with 10 percent or more in 
each for comparison, the fiber from seed 1, with 61.98 percent of the 
weight in 5 length groups, is the best, and that from seed 5, with 27.4 
percent in 2 length groups, is the poorest. Seed 8, with 61.82 percent 
of the fibers in 4 length groups, is a close second to seed 1, according 
to the assumed standard of uniformity. 
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A comparison of the seeds on the basis of the percentage of libers 
less than eleven sixteenths of an inch in length also places seed 1 
first, with 5.03 percent of the libers in this group, while seed 4, with 
13.87 percent in this group, would probably have the greatest waste of 
short fibers in the spinning process. Seed 6, with the longest fibers, 
has 10.39 percent of the above-mentioned short fibers. 

EFFECT OF POSITION OF BOLES OF THE SAME AGE ON A SINGLE PLANT 

Because of the impossibility of obtaining many bolls from llowers 
of 1 day on a single plant, a comparison was made of several bolls 
from llowers on 2 successive days, namely, July 8 and 9 and July 21 
and 22. Bolls 2-3, 3-3, 5-2, 6-2, and 8-1 developed from blooms on 
the first-mentioned dates, and curves of the arrays are shown in figure 
3. There is a difference of four sixteenths of an inch in length of lint 
of modal groups between bolls 3-3 and 5-2 and also a very appreciable 



Figure 3.—Sorter arrays of lint from bolls flowering July 8 and 9 on plant no. 13. 

difference in the distribution of the different lint lengths, boll 3-3 
being inferior to boll 5-2. 

Four bolls, 8-3, 9-3, 11-2, and 13-1, developed from blooms on July 
22, and one, 6-4, from a bloom on July 21. In the first-mentioned 
bolls there was considerable uniformity in the distribution of the 
various lint lengths (fig. 4), but in boll 6-4 there were decidedly more 
short fibers. These examples, as well as the results from other plants, 
which will not be presented, show that even though the bolls may 
develop under about the same external environmental conditions, 
there is much variation in the distribution of the fibers of various 
lengths and in the final length attained. 

EFFECT OP AGE AS WELL AS POSITION OP THE BOLLS ON A SINGLE PLANT 
Position Along the Main Axis 

The curves from the arrays of fibers for all bolls that matured on 
the first node of each fruiting branch from nos. 1 to 20, inclusive, are 
shown in figure 5. Bolls 8-1 and 10-1 are outstanding because of the 
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])ercentago of short libers tliat they contain, althougli in figure 1 they 
are classed as nineteen sixteenths and eighteen sixteenths of an inch 
in lengtli, respectively. It appears from table 2 that conditions for 
lengthening of lint in bolls at the first node were favorable for those on 
branches 1 to 7, inclusive, the longest lint (twenty sixteenths of an 
inch) occurring in bolls 6-1 and 7-1. Except for the slight variation in 
bolls 9-1 and 11-1, conditions then appeared to become progressively 
less favorable, since lint length for boll 8-1 was nineteen sixteenths of 
an inch, for 10-1 and 12-1 eighteen sixteenths of an inch, and for 13-1 
only 1 incli. Conditions apparently again became more favorable, as 
lint length was eighteen and nineteen sixteenths of an inch for l)olls 
14-1 and 15-1. linfavorable conditions for bolls at the first node 
followed, as no bolls were retained at first nodes on branches 16, 17, 
18, and 19, though a })oll at the first node on branch 20 produced 
relatively short lint, seventeen sixteentlis of an inch in length. Even 



though it has been ])reviously shown that there are differences in lint 
characteristics of bolls from dowers of the same day or for periods of 2 
or 3 days, indicating that specific nutritional conditions may be 
localized" to some extent, such progressive changes as the foregoing 
seem to indicate that gradual changes in those factors that influence 
the nutrition of seed and lint are also operative. Two factors of 
indicated importance are water supply (3, 

{12)y tho\igh much remains to be elucidated in this regard. 

In spite of the very decided variation from boll to boll, evidence of 
some generalized effect is also strengthened if other bolls than those of 
first nodes are considered. It will be seen in table 2 that bolls from 
blooms of June 19 to July 8, inclusive, produced relatively long fibers 
in the modal groups, with a tendency for longest fibers to be produced 
in bolls from flowei's that opened near the latter date. Quite unfavor¬ 
able conditions apparently occurred from bolls beginning develop¬ 
ment July 9, 10, and 11, since lint length was two to four sixteenths of 
an inch shorter than in bolls beginning development July 8 on 
comparable positions of adjacent limbs. 
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Table 2. —Date of blooming, position of boll on the plant, and modal lint length 
for each cotton boll on fruiting branches of plant no. IS, 1929 



Bolls produced on— 

Modal lint length « ^ m sLvteenths of an 
inch 

Date of blooming 




Fourth, 




Fourth, 


First 

Second 

Third 

fifth, 

First 

Second 

a’hird 

fifth. 


nodas 

nodes 

nodes 

and sixth 

nodes 

nodes 

nodes 

and sixth 





notles 




nodas 

June U) 

M 




19 




June 23.. . 

2-1 


-- - 


(19) 18 

_ 

- 


June 26.. . - 

3-1 




19 




June 29 - _ 


1-2 




(19) 18 



June 30 

4-1 




19 




July 2_ _ 

6-1 




(20) 19 




July 3-_ . -.. 


3-2 



19 



July 4_ .. _ 

6-1 




20 




July 6. 


4-2 

l-.i 



(20) 19 

18 


July 6., 

7-1 




20 



July 8_ 


5-2 

2-3 



21 

19 


July 9--- 

8-1 

6-2 

,3-3 


19 

17 

(IB) 17 

_ 

July 10- _ 

9-1 




(18) 17 




July 11_ 



4-3 




17 


July 12. _ 


7-2 




(19) 18 

. 


July 14 

10-1 



. 

18 



July 15- 


8-2 

6-3 



19 

(20) 19 


July 16 - 

11-1 

9-2 



(19) 17 

18 



July 17_ 


- - - . 

7-3 






July 18 

12-1 




IS 




July 20-. - -- 

- .. _ 

' 10 - 2 ’ 

_ 



18' 



July 21- - - 




(>-4 




15 

July 22. 



1 8-3 




16 


July 22. 

"*' 13 - 1 ' 

11-2 

I 9-3 

. 

1 (17) !«■ 

17 

17 


July 24... - 

14-1 



. 

1 




July 27-.-. 



10 3 


I 


(20) 19 


July 28 . . 

.15-1 




19 ’ 




Aug 3 . 



”* ’ 13-3 




20 


Aug. 4. 









Aug 5-- 




7-6 




19 

Aug. 5-.. 




12-4 




18 

Aug. 8.. 


17-2 


1.3-4 


19 


(19) 18 

Aug. 9.... 



l.l-.l 

10-5 



" 19 

18 

Aug. 9, 



_ 

9-6 




19 

Aug. 10- 

20-1 



i 

(18) 17 

. 




« The cotton classer’s staple length is usually about the 76 percent point on the cuinuhitive LMghls scale 
of the sorter array. The figures in parentheses give the length nearest the 76 peieont point when I hese do not 
coincide with the modal grouping 

Jioldface figures show .shortest fibers which were produced from blooms at 2 short intervals of time. 


Lint of greater lenj>:th was produced in all bolls from succeeding 
blooms until those appearing July 21 and 22, which produced the 
shortest lint of all, namely fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen sixteenths of 
an incli. Jjater bolls produced longer lint except 20-1, the last one 
of the first crop to be retained, which produced lint of seventeen 
sixteenths of an incJi. These seem to be rather striking variations in 
lint lengths in l)olls from flowers of successive days. Balls (4) also 
mentioned, * * * the extreme rapidity with which the properties 
of the cotton may change, so that the picking of 1 day may be capable 
of differentiation from those of the preceding and following days/^ 

PosiTiOxX OF Boll on the Branch 

In addition to the position of the boll along the main axis, wliich has 
been considered, its position on the branch may also influence lint 
length and uniformity. 

^ An examination of table 2 shows that fruiting branches 1, 3, 4, 6, 
10 produced bolls at the first three nodes and branch 6 
also produced a boll at the fourth node. There are variations of three 
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sixteenths of an inch in the lint length of modal groii]xs from bolls at 
8 nodes on 1 limb and of five sixteenths of an inch between the 4 bolls 
on branch no. b. The inferiority of boll 6-4 should perhaps be given 
further consideration. Branch 6 is in an intermediate position along 
the main axis, which may be considered a fairly favorable position for 
the transfer of water and organic*, materials, thougli the boll at the 
fourth node may be considered in a relatively unfavorable position 
because of the three bolls ahead of it on the branch. Three other 
fruiting branches, however, nos. 7, 9, and 10, produced four bolls on 
each branch. If the bolls are given a rank according to their position 
in figure 1, from left to right, the fourth retained boll on each of those 
branches—namely, 7-6, 9-6, and 10-5—^ranks 46, 6,and 35, respectively. 
This would indicate that the position along the branch is not neces¬ 
sarily a major factor in the inferiority of boll 6-4. 

Boll 6-4 developed from a bloom of July 21, and it has already been 
shown that all bolls developing eJuy 21 and 22 produced relatively 
short lint, regardless of their position on the plant. wSome factor 
or factors acting throughout the plant on ))olls from flowers of these 
dates as well as on those produced Juno 9, 10, and 11 apparently had 
a greater effect on the shortening of lint tlian any of the more specific 
and localized influences that are considered in this paper. 

The lint from all the bolls from five plants in the greenhouse was 
arrayed. Two other plants, 19 and 20, in addition to 13, show the 
alternating production of longer and shorter lint, but not so dis¬ 
tinctly as does the latter. Such a condition is not evident in the two 
remaining plants of the five which were studied. Bolls from dis¬ 
tinctly different flowering dates on each of the greenhouse plants 
13, 19, and 20 show the shorter lint, indicating that it was not gen¬ 
eral environmental conditions in the greenhouse that produced this 
condition. 

Studies of bolls from the field also show no specific relation of lint 
characteristics to position on the branch. Fifty limbs from field 
plants with three or more bolls per limb were selected for study 
m 1929, and arrays of the fiber from all bolls on 14 of them were made. 
Fruiting branches 4, 5, and 6 were selected chiefly in order that bolls 
of comparable ages might be had. Differences in lint length of modal 
groups or the percentage of fiber ten sixteenths of an inch or less 
from boll 1 to boll 2 or boll 2 to boll 3 are not significant, though 
there is a tendency for the fibers to be longer in bolls at the second 
and third nodes. The figures for the percentage weight of the modal 
groups seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, and twenty sixteenths of an 
inch are as follows: For bolls at the first node, 12.79, 14.26, 12.72, 
and 9.51; for bolls at the second node, 11.25, 12.58, 13.67, and 10.38; 
for bolls at the third node, 10.76, 11.89, 13.03, and 11.09. The per¬ 
centage of fibers ten sixteenths of an inch or less at node 1 is 9.47; 
at node 2, 9.67; and at node 3, 10.39. 

PROBABLE TIME OF ORIGIN OF FIBERS AS RELATED TO 
VARIATIONS IN LINT LENGTH 

The majorit^r of the sorter graphs made of lint from the variety 
of cotton used in these studies approximate the one shown in figure 
8 |or fibers from 50-day-old bolls. A knowledge of some of" the 
factors which produce this usual typo of distribution is necessarv 
before the variations from the type can be at least partlv understood* 
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Balls (3) and Hawkins and Serviss (16) have stated that the 
cotton fibers elongate during the first 25 days of boll development, 
and that wall thickening takes place during the following 25 days. 
Balls (3y 4) maintains that the individual cells of the epidermis of 
the seed all sprout at the same stage of boll development, on or near 
the day when the flower opens. If this is accepted as true, then a 





FidiiKKfi—Uiilo length, soeri-burfaco arpu, seed volume, and boll volume. Halo length represents the 
average of 10 seeds with 6 measuremenis each around the median region of the long aMS Seed-surface 
area is the average of 25 seeas, seeti volume of 40 seeds: and boll volume of 10 bolls. 

differential growth rate must bo the basis for the physiological ex¬ 
planation of the fiber arrays with all their variations. A study of 
sorter graphs such as that for 50-day-old bolls in figure 8 suggested 
to the writers that perhaps each of the 24 to 25 groups may have 
originated from the seed surface at approximately equal intervals 
of time, i.e., the longest fibers may have arisen during the first few 
days of relatively small surface area, the bulk of the fibers represented 
by the larger blocks may liave arisen during the period of rapid 
expansion m surface area to about 21 days (fig. 6), and the short 
fibers may have arisen during the period of declining expansion in 
surface area. Such an explanation is based on the assumption that 
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there is a continual differentiation of epidermal cells for many days 
after flowering. An article by Tumor {2^), received at the end of 
the first seasonwork, contained evidence of such a continuous 
differentiation. Gulati (15), Singh and Farr {H) Iiave likewise 
presented evidence which makes it appear that such is the case, 
though Balls {G) was not convinced by the evidence of Turner or 
Clulati and still holds that his earlier statements are probably correct. 
Barritt (7, 8) also is not convinced that there is a continuous differen¬ 
tiation of epidermal cells. 

In 1930, efforts were directed chiefly to obtaining evidence that 
might refute or substantiate the assumption that the different 
length groups arose from the seed surface at different times, and that 
factors acting at different stages of boll development might thereby 
produce the greatest eflect on those groups of libers in the more 
active phase of elongation with the resultant variations to be observed 
in the sorter arrays. 

GROWTH OF THE SEED IN SURFACE AREA AND VOLUME 

Fifteen hundred blooms were tagged on 1 day at approximately the 
same branch and node to give material thereafter for 30 daily measure¬ 
ments of seed-surface area, seed volume, and boll volume. The 
seeds for study wttc taken from the middle ])osition in the loculcs of 
10 bolls which were collected daily. The fiber was removed, and the 
length and breadth of the seed measured. The removal of the fiber 
was difficult for the first few days, but soon it could be performed so 
that the volume displacements in paraffin oil were fairly accurate. 
The cottonseed is practically a prolate spheroid, and the formula 

2116 ^ “-211”^sin - le was used for calculations of surface area, where a is 

one half of long axis, b is one half of short axis, and e is the eccentricity. 
The data for seed from 4 to 30 days of age are given in the following 
tabulation: 



Surface 


Surface 


Surface 

ARe, in 

area,in 

Age, in 

area, iu 

Ago, m 

area,iu 

days 

square 

days 

square 

days 

square 


inilliiiieters 


millimeters 


millimeters 

“ 4 

Ifi. fi 

14 

137.7 

23 

220.2 

0 j 

25 f. 

15 

142. U 

24 

225.5 

7 1 

33.2 

16 

177.5 

25 

238 5 

K 

41.6 

17 

166.6 

27 

232 4 

9 1 

47.7 

18 

106 3 

28 

232.1 

10 

54 7 

20 

201.0 

20 

232.4 

11 

78.4 

21 

m. 1 

30 

241.5 

13 

101.7 

22 

217.7 




25 seed measured each day. 

The curve for surface area is shown in figure 6. It is seen that the 
surface area of the seed at 30 days is 14.5 times that at 4 days, which 
of itself might suggest an increase in the number of fibers with increas¬ 
ing age. Much of the work of Farr (14) was done in the same 
laboratories on material groTOi from seed obtained from the same 
source and planted in adjoining plots which received similar treat¬ 
ment. The measurements for transverse axes of epidermal cells 
given by Farr in table II of her paper can, therefore, be used to 
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calculate the number of epidermal cells per seed at various ages. 
If her figures of 67,400 epidermal cells at 1 day of age are used, the 
number for the writers^ material will be 409,236 at 7 days, 526,670 at 
13 days, and 676,121 at 20 days. Though the transverse axis of the 
epidermal cell is increasing with age, it is not increasing so rapidly as 
the increase in surface area, as is indicated by these figures and shown 
in the illustrations of dividing epidermal cells presented by Gulati 
{15) and Farr {H), Turner {2Ji)y in his table J, gives the totals of 
fiber and ordinary cells on the 1-day-old seed for two Pun jab-American 
cottons as approximately 27,000 and 28,000. The number of fibers 
approximates 6,000 at 1 day and 25,000 at 28 days. The number of 
fibers per seed shown in table 4, calculated by a method which is 
believed to be more accurate, is only 11,807. It should be noted that 
the numbers of epidermal cells according to the various calculations, 
which arc only api)roximations, are therefore much greater than the 
usual count of fibers per seed, indicating that the majority of the cells 
may finally produce only fuzz. Barritt {S) contends that his measure¬ 
ments for increase in surface area of the epidermal cells agree remark¬ 
ably well with Farris figure for the increase in surface area of the ovule, 
and that the evidence from cell measurements thus does not support 
the possibility of continuous cell division in the epidermis. 

The seeds \ised for surface-area measurements were also used for 
the determinations of volume. Forty of the delinted seeds were 
dropped into a calibrated pipette containing paraffin oil, and the 
displacement noted. The curve in figure 6 gives some idea of the 
changing relations of surface area for the i)roduction of fibers and 
the volume of material stored in the seed. A comparison of the 
curves for boll volume and seed volume indicates that after 10 days, 
when the boll cavity becomes filled witli developing seed and lint, 
the relative increase in volume of the two structures is about the same. 

HALO LENGTH 

Balls (S) and Brown {0) have measured the halo lengths of Eg^’^ptian 
cottons, while Hawkins and Serviss {16) have measured those of 
Acala, an American upland, and Pirna, an Egyptian-Anierican cotton. 
The halo length of Super-Seven was taken in order to determine more 
definitely the period when maximum length was attained. The fibers 
were measured on one seed from the same position in a lock of each 
of 10 bolls. The seeds were floated in paraffin oil and an attempt was 
made to allow the fibers to assume their natural position as nearly 
as this could be determined. The fibers when combed almost com¬ 
pletely surrounded the seed. No large angle of the wings with the 
longitudinal axis was formed, as shown by Bailey {2), and the writers’ 
method, therefore, differed somewffiat from that described by him. 
Twelve measurements were made of the fibers on each seed, 3 around 
the pointed end, 3 around the large end, and 3 on each side. It is 
evident from figure 6 that the growth in length was practically com¬ 
plete in 25 days, a period in agreement with that found by Balls {3) 
for Egyptian cotton. Apparently, however, full length in Super- 
Seven had not been reached in 30 days, as compared with 21 and 24 
days for practically oomplete length in Acala {16), 
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FIBER ARRAYS OP IMMATURE BOLLS 

Preliminary but unsuccessful attempts were made to count the 
number of fibers ])cr seed at daily intervals by the method that 
Gulati employed in Turiier\s { 24 ) laborator 3 ^ Gulati^s (Turner {2^)) 
observation of the increasing number of fiber cells on the seed surface 
from 1 to 28 days and Farr's {H) observation of the early stages of 
fiber elongation from epidermal cells, which were apparently daughter 
cells of recent division, would seem to indicate a distinct [)robability 
that the shorter lengths represented in the array atd-ually did arise 
at later stages than the longest fibers measured as the halo. The 
assumption previously made (p. 466) that the 24 or 25 length groups 
of the sorter array may have originated from the seed surface at 
approximately equal intervals and that each group may have reached 
its length under the same approximate conditions must, of course, be 
accepted only as an assumption, for a weight distribution may not 
be a very accurate indication of the number of fibers in a group. 
Iyengar and Turner (19) sliow that the lengtli distribution by number 
of fibers is only approximately represented by the sorter distribution 
by weight, though the divergence is not great for the varieties of 
Gos,^yinum hirsuturn which they investigated. The number-fre(|iiency 
distribution of the libers of a Texas cotton shown by Clegg {11) is 
quite similar, however, to the weight distributions as presented in 
this paper. Clegg states that the effective length found from the 
number-frequency curve differs from that found from the weight fre¬ 
quency by not more than about 3 percent with the usual cottons, on 
the assumption that there is a constant fiber weight per centimeter. 
This assumption is not correct for many cottons, as shown l)y 
Turner {24)^ Iyengar and Turner {19)^ (_-ampbell (/O), and the present 
writers (table 4). 

In order to compare the weight-frequency distribution with a num¬ 
ber-frequency distribution, the number of fibers per s(‘ed was deter¬ 
mined. Three hundred libers from eacli length group of an array, if 
so many were available, were weighed and the number of fibers was 
calculated for each group. This was done for 11 bolls on one plant, 
(table 3). The array fi-om this number-frecpiency distribution is 
compared with the weight-frecpiency distribution in figure 7. It is 
seen that the percentage of fibers in the short leiigths, especially two, 
three, four, and five sixteenths, and even to ten sixteenths, is rela¬ 
tively much greater in the number-frequency distribution than in the 
weight-frequency distribution. Tips of fibers supposedly break with 
greater ease than other portions, and broken lengths might account 
for the greater number of fibers in the short lengths. To test ttxis 
point, 535 fibers from several lengths were mounted in small groups in 
paraffin oil and examined microscopically at both ends. One can be 
fairly certain about broken tips on longer fibers, but there is some 
difficulty in'deciding the condition of fibers two sixteenths of an inch 
in length by the method employed. Of 257 fdiers in the eighteen and 
twenty-two sixteenths groups,' 10.9 percent had broken tips and 14 
were unclassified. Of the 165 examined in the two sixteenths group, 
39 percent were broken and 24 were unclassified. If the 24 unclassi¬ 
fied fibers are placed in the broken group, th(>( percentage is raised from 
39 to 53.6. It is entirely possible that portions of the lip less than 
.two sixteenths of an inch are broken and thus lost for an aiTay. The 
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examination of the long fibers leads to this suspicion, though it is diffi¬ 
cult to prove. Not veiy manjr of the fibers in the two-sixteenths 
group appeared to be broken tips, however, for the broad, thicker 
fibers, characteristic of the shorter lengths were most evident. What¬ 
ever may have been the source of the broken fibers, it appears that 
relatively more of them are in the very short groups, and if these 
could be distributed into their proper places the weight-frequency and 
number-frequency histograms would more nearly coincide. Thus it 



Fk.uub' 7 -Averajro v\(‘iuht- !iu<l nuiiiber-frequpnoy <li.strlbutu)ns of the fibers per seed from 11 bolls of 

one plant 


a])pears that the weight-frequency sorter graph (‘an be used as a fair 
measure of the number of fibers concerned, except perhaps in the very 
short groups. 


Tahlb 3.— Average number of cotton fibers per seed from 11 botls on 1 plant 


LoiiRtlis, in 
sixteenths 
of an inch 

Averatfe 
number 
of fibers 
]>er seed 

Per* 
centape 
of total 

Lenpths, in 
sixteenths 
of an inch 

Averape 
niimtier 
of fillers 
per seed 

Pei - 
eentape 
of total 

I,ienpths, ill 
sixteenths 
of an inch 

Averape 
numlier 
of fibers 
Iier seed 

Per¬ 
centage 
of total 

27 

0 3 
3,9 


17. 

W5 9 

7 29 


331 7 

2.43 

21). 

0.03 

10 .. . 

978 9 

7 17 

6 . 

378 2 

2 77 

2.-). . 

4fi 4 

.34 

15. 

S48 8 

a 21 


394 8 

2.89 

24.... 

113 3 

83 

34- .. 

()3S. 5 

4.67 

if. 

557. 2 

4 08 

23.. 

234 3 

1.72 

13 - 

572 3 

4 19 

3_ 

607 7 

4 45 

22. . . 

481.7 

3.53 

12. . . 

437 1 

3.20 

0 

785 7 

5 75 

21 ... 

TM K 1 

4.72 

11. . . 

1 *> r. 

0 90 





oliC. (t 





20_ 

1,020.7) 
1,265 1 

7.51 

9 26 

10. - - 
9.. __ 

347 7 

2. 55 

Total..-. 

13,661 1 


19_ 

312 9 

2.29 


IK.. . . 

1,089.0 

7.97 

8 . _ 

255.6 

1.87 

1 





The sorter array of fibers gives an opportunity for counting the 
number of fibers per seed, but such an array would scarcely be possible 
at very early stages in boll development. An attempt was made, 
however, to array fibers at approximately 4-day intervals from bolls 
18 to 50 days oi age. Ten-boll samples of the different ages were 
collected fit ope time. These were air-dried in the laboratory for 
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2 days and thon i)laced in an oven at very low heat until all that 
would open had done so. The 50-day-old bolls picked in the morning; 
had cracked by the first afternoon iii the laboratory. Fibers from all 
bolls under 25 days of age were unsatiafactoiy for an array. Juices 
flowe(l from the bolls and the dry mass of libers crumbled when han¬ 
dled. The libers from bolls 25 days of age could be prepared for the 
array with almost the same ease as those from bolls that opened nat¬ 
urally. Fiber arrays for seven samples are represented in figure S. 
This Hgure shows that halo measurements of fibers from bolls 25 days 
old would be practically the same as those from bolls 50 days old, but 
that the ])roportion of fibers 1 inch or longer is only 29.22 percent in 
the 25-day bolls, whereas in the 50-day bolls it is 80.59 percent. 



Kk, uue 8.-- Sorter array.s of the lint from bolls of dilTerenl hkos Fat'h liistopniin represents an aveiaf'e of 
t.he arrays of 10 bolls. Kigure> aro percentages. 


There seemed to be a distinct possibility that more fibers might be 
broken from a boll 25 days of age than from older ones. Therefore, 
micros<‘opic observations of 835 fibers from this array, 577 from the 
ajTay of 38-day-old bolls, and 535 from the array of 4fi-day-old bolls 
were made, showing 28, 23, and 22 percent broken fibers, respectively. 
The relatively small difference in the percentage of broken fibers does 
not explain the decided differences in the percentages of the total 
weight in the various length group. 

If it is assumed that no further appreciable increase in length of 
any fibers will occur after 25 days and that the number of fibers per 
seed is always the same, the change in the distribution of fibers from 
the 25-day-old boll to that of the 5()-day-old boll might conceivably 
be brought about bv a different fiber weight per inch in the process of 
wall thickening. The curve in figure 6 for fiber growth in length indi¬ 
cates the usual S-shaped growth curve. If it is assumed that some 
further extension in length of fibers may occur after 25 days, contrary 
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to tho l)eliefs of Balls (^, 4) Hawkins and Serviss it appears 
possible that the short fibers which may have arisen at various stages 
of seed development may continue to grow and reach tho final length 
already attained by others and thereby give the distribution of the 
SO-day-old boll. If one acc^epts Balls’ { 3 ^ 4) statement that the 
fibers arise on or near the day of blooming, the further extension in 
length would occur in fibers whose growth had been chocked. A 
changing fiber weight per inch and a further growth in length of some 
fibers may therefore be important in producing the final result at¬ 
tained. This latter point is the most difficult one on which to secure 
direct experimental evidence. The unit fiber weight per inch and the 
number of hlxu’s per seed, however, have been secured for bolls of 
25, 32, and 50 days of age. The data for the first and last ages only 
are shown (table 4). 


Tahle t. —Xumbvr of fibers per seed and the unit fiber weight for cotton bolls "^0 and 

60 days of age 



Fiheis 

Fihor*^ 

Fibers 

Fibers 

Weight 
per inch 
of liber 
25 days 
old 

W'eight 
per inch 
of liber 
.50 day.s 
old 

Ratio of 

Length in sixteenths of an inch 

counted 
25 da> s 
old 

counted 
.50 da>s 
ohi 

per see<i 
25 <la5 s 
old 

jier se3)d 
.50 da> s 
old 

weight, 
.50 days 

25 days 


Xvmber 

N^unibet 

A'l/ mb< r 

\u ruber 

Milligram 

MilliQKim 


2U 


10 


3 8 


. 


‘J.”) 

4H 

52 

5 .i 

18 4 

0 0013 

0 (X)32 

2. 40 


.50 

130 

7 7 

83 4 

0013 

(X)3.5 

2 69 

23 

.50 

200 

38 H 

310 2 

0014 

(X)40 

2 80 

22 

.50 

.3t)0 

77 2 

701 8 

.0015 

0039 

2 00 

21 . - 

72 

.300 

84 .5 

1, 094 0 

(X)I8 

. 0038 

2 11 

21) 

2,50 

300 

103 3 

1, 282 0 

0024 

tX>43 

1 79 

C) .... 

280 

3tK) 

220 5 

1,400 4 

. (K)21 

.0045 

2 14 

IS 

3,50 

3(K) 

340 4 

1,.5(M 4 

0021 

. 0049 

2. 33 

17 

.150 

300 

420 0 

1.109 2 

0023 

. (X)52 

2 20 

HI i 

1 3.50 

3(M) j 

GJO 0 ' 

829 0 

0025 

(X).54 

2 16 

15 I 

1 3.50 

.3IH) 

OOJ 8 j 

429 2 1 

(K)22 i 

(X).57 

2 59 

14 

3,50 

3(K) I 

095 8 

100 2 ! 

1 0023 

0057 

2 48 

l.'L 

' 3.50 

3(X) j 

771 3 

280 2 

j (M)2.5 

fX).59 

2 30 

12. 

1 3.50 

300 

063 1 

210 0 

I (K)21 

0057 

2 38 

11 . 

.350 

300 

900 4 

187 4 

i (K)25 

. 0050 

2 24 

10. 

1 350 

300 

! 0.15 2 1 

198 8 

0025 

(K),58 

2 32 


1 350 

205 

830 1 

191 4 

t)027 

(X)53 

1 90 

s . 

3.50 

300 

9.50 2 

111 0 

(M)2S 

(X)59 

2 11 

7- 

3.50 

300 

7a5 5 

188 0 

. 0029 

. (XX13 

2 17 

0. 1 

3.50 

300 

094 1 

184 2 

(HtU 

(X)60 

1 94 

_ 

3.50 

300 

910 8 

m 4 

00.11 

0059 

1 90 

4 

3.50 

300 1 

1 900 0 

205 0 

. 0042 

. 0070 

1.81 

3 . 

350 

300 ! 

1 1,085.2 

231 0 

. (K)13 

OKX) 

2 33 

2 

1 3.50 

3(X) 

; 1,449 0 

308 0 

00.55 

0080 

1 45 

Total. 

1 . . 


1 14,814 4 

11,807 0 

1 


1 


The number of fibers per seed for 25- and 50-day-old t)olls was 
obtained from triplicate arrays of the fiber of 9 aiul 5 seeds, res})ec- 
tively, from 3 different bolls. A total of 350 fibers from each length, 
if available, was counted for the 25-day-old bolls, and 300 fibers from 
each length for the 50-day-old bolls. The average number of fibers 
per seed for the ages 25, 32, and 50 days was 14,814.4, 14,260, and 
11,807, respectively, thus showing considerable variation without an 
indication of an increasing niunber of fibers i)er seed after 25 days of 
age. The curve for growth in surfac'o area of the seed shown in 
figure 6 w’^ould not lead one to expect a large increase in the number 
of fibers, though the increasing surface area to 30 days might produce 
other fibers. 


14368r-38-2 
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An examination of the evidence concerning the possibility that a 
changing fiber weight per inch during development might cause the 
difference in the fiber arrays from bolls 25 and 50 days of age, as 
presented in tal)le 4, shows that the fiber weight per inch at 50 days 
averages 2.23 times the weight at 25 days. To produce such changes 
as are shown in the sorter arrays, however, it would be ne(^essarjr for 
the medium and longer length groups to increase^ in weight relatively 
jnuch more than the shorter ones. While such a tendenejr is indicated 
by the figures in the last column of table 4, it is in nowise sufFicient 
to produce tlie marked change noted from the array. Calculations 
of the fiber weight per inch from a number-frequency distribution 
rather than a wedght-frequemy distribution do not materially change 
the situation. 

Since th(‘ changing fdxu* weight per inch lor different lengths does 
not explain the change in arrays of filx'rs from ])olls 25 to 50 days of 
age, a growth in length of some filxu's after 25 days ap])ears a reason¬ 
able explanation. This is sup])orted by the extension of the halo 
length to 30 days, as shown in figure 0. 

The inability to count fibers before the seeds are 25 days old leaves 
the writers without direct evidence (‘-oiu'crning the (‘ontroversial 
sulqect of a continuous differentiation of fi])ers after the day of 
blooming, and likewise without direct evidence as to the truth or 
falsity of the assumption that the different length groups of the 
sorter array may have originated at different intervals. It seems 
clear from figure 8, however, that contrary to prevailing ideas, there 
must have been an increase in the length of many fibers in the boll 
after 25 days of ago. 

Because of the evidence for an increasing number of fibers per seed 
with increasing age to about 28 days (/5, 24 )^ the presence of dividing 
(q)idermal cells on the outer seed coat (/4, 75), fibers of various 
lengths, side by side at different ages of the seed ( 14 y increase 

in surface area of seed greater than increase in length of transverse 
axes of epidermal cells (Z^), and the findin,g here reported of an 
increase in the length of fibei*s in the l)oll after 25 days of age, the 
authors are inclined to believe that this increase in length occurred 
in fibers whu'h originated from the seed surface at different intervals. 

SUMMARY 

Cotton fibers from all bolls on individual plants have been arrayed 
by the use of Baer and Johannsen sorters which allow an accurate 
separation of the different lengths into groups by weight. 

A difference of six sixteenths of an inch in the practical staple 
length of the cotton classer has been found l)etween the fibers of two 
bolls located rather close together on a plant. Very appreciable 
differences in the uniformity of distribution of the fibers of various 
lengths have also been shown. 

In terms of the staple length of the cotton classer, a difference of 
three sixteenths of an inch in length was found between the lint 
from seed of one locule and the same difference between the lint 
from bolls developing from blooms of the same day. Five sixteenths 
of ah inch was the difference in length of lint from blooms of two 
successive days. 

Conditions seemed to be favorable for the production of long lint 
in bolls from all flowers during certain periods of time. During certain 
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short intervals, however, conditions seemed veiy unfavorable, as 
relatively short lint was pi’oduced. 

The position of the boll alon^ the vertical axis or the horizontal 
axis does not seem to be of very ^reat importance in determining the 
length of lint, though thert^ is a distinct tendency for shorter lint, to 
be ])rodiu*ed near the top of the plant when grown in the field. 

Studies have been made of halo length, s(»ed-surfa(^e area and vol¬ 
ume, boll vohune, number of libers per seed after 25 days of seed 
development, unit-fiber weight, and sorter distril)iition of fibers in 
bolls at a])proximately 4-day intervals from 25 to 50 days of age. 

The increas(' in surface area of the seed was most rapid from about 
10 to 18 days of age. 

The relative increase in seed volume and boll volume was about 
the same aftei* 10 days, when the boll cavity becoines filled with 
dcv(‘loping seed and lint. 

The halo had practically reached full length in 25 days, though not 
absolutely so in 30 days. 

There was no evidence of an increase in the number of fibers per 
se(Hl after 25 days. 

The unit-fiber weight was not constant, the shorter fibers showing 
the greatest weiglit ])er inch. 

The sorter distributions of libers from bolls at ap|)roximately 4-day 
inlei vals from 25 to 50 days of agt‘ indicate that many of the fibers 
(‘ontinuc to elongate after the boll is 25 days old. 
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EFFECT OF SOIL FERTILITY, BOLL-MATURATION 
PERIOD, AND EARLY OR LATE PRODUCTION OF 
BOLLS ON THE LENGTH OF COTTON FIBERS ’ 

l^y Ci. M. Akmktroncj, botanist ami plant pathologist, and C. C. J^enniott, 
research assistant, iSouth Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

In a previous paper^ the indiienee of certain factors on the vari¬ 
ability in the length of cotton fibers on individual plants has been 
presented. The plants to be considered in this paper were grown 
along with those previously described. The details of plot treatment 
and other experimental methods are found in the first publication, 
and need not be repeated here. 

EFFECT OF SOIL FERTILITY ON LENGTH OF FIBER 

One part of the experimental field was given liberal applications of 
phospliorus, potash, and nitrogen, and the other part was given none. 
Otherwise* cultural conditions were the same on both. The growth of 
the plants on the well-fertilized or high-fertility plot was apparently 
normal, and the plants compared quite favo?‘ably with those on other 
high-yield plots at the experiment station. In 1929 the plants on 
the unf(*rtilized plot began to show signs of a nitrogen shortage 
relatively early, and finally the symptoms of an unbalanced nutri¬ 
tional condition were strikingly apparent, the deficiency of potash 
being most clearly evident. {)n September 14 an appreciable shedding 
of leaves was noted, which continued until about the middle of 
October, when frost caused the loss of all leaves. Some sliedding of 
leaves, though of decidedly lesser proportions, also occurred in the 
well-fertilized plot. 

One hundred blooms opening on August 14 and 15 at the first node 
of branches 1, 2, and H wore tagged on each ])lot. On August 21 a 
larger number of blooms were tagged at the first node on branches 
3, 4, and 5 on the unfertilized plot and at ])ranches 4 and 5 on the 
fertilized plot. 

The average arrays of the fibers from 19 bolls and 10 bolls tagged 
August 14 and 15 from each of the fertilized and unfertilized plots 
showed a difference in lint length of less than one sixteenth of an 
inch, except for some of the shorter fibers (tig. 1, ^1). Average 
arrays of the fibers from 10 and 25 bolls tagged August 21 from each 
of the fertilized and unfertilized plots were also made. Since the 
10-boll and 25-boll arrays checked closely, only the curves for the 
latter are shown (fig. 1, B). 

* Received for publication Sept. 9, 1932; issued October, 1933. Technical contribution no. 30 (new 
series) from the South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station 
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Tl)e sjiine plots wm* used in 11)29 and 19110, and similar romparisuns 
were made for both years. No ji:reaier dilferenees were observed, 
liowTver, than those sliow’n in fifijiire 1,^1 and R. It will be seen that 



c^/WLj^r/y£ r'^£jec£//rJ 
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1< [oiTRE sorter arrays of the Imt from 16 bolls prowii on n hitih-fertility plot and 10 bolls grown on a 

low-fertlllty plot, JJ, sorter arrays of the hnl from bolls grown on luj’h- and low-fertdity plots, each curve 
representing an average of the arrays of 26 bolls 

the lint length of the cotton grader was practically the same for both 
samples. The length of tlie lint was not therefore' materially changed 
bjr the contrasting treatments, in spite of the very unfavorable con¬ 
ditions for growth in the unfertilized jdots, which ‘resulted in stunted 
and unhealthy plants often bearing only 1 or 2 bolls. Sturkie states 
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that length of lint and size of boll were the same from jJaiits grown 
under optimum moisture conditions on a fertile Mississippi Delta 
soil and a Norfolk sand. 

In 1929 all the bolls in this particular [)hase of the work were 
marked with India ink and measured twice daily with calipers. 
The diameter measurements were converted into volume on the 
assumption that the boll is a sphere, the formuht 4.189r^ being used. 

Volume-displacement measurements made on 10-boll sam])les show 
that the calculated volumes are about 5 and 0 percent less than the 
actual volumes until the boll is 7 to 9 days old and that the divergence 
increases thereafter until the calculated volumes are 13 to IG percent 
less when the boll reaches full size. A volume measurement based on 
a 10-boll sample is only approximate, and because of the difficulties 
of securing and measuring the large number of bolls necessary for 
accurate determinations of volume, the calculated volumes are used. 
In contrast with the results of Sturkie,^ table 1 shows that there w^ere 
differences in the size of bolls from well-fertilized and unfertilized 
plots, the bolls from the latter being smaller. The bolls in this experi¬ 
ment were grown under moisture conditions far from the optimum, as 
compared wdth those prevailing in Sturkic’s experiments, wdiere boll 
size was unaffected by low soil fertility. There were days when the 
plants in the field wilted noticeably during the dry weather. Thus 
l)()ll size was decreased on the low-fertility plot without materially 
shortening the lint. 


Tablk 1.-- Hize of holln from cotton plants grown on fertilized and unfertilized field 

plots 



First 

series, blooms of Aug 14 and If) 

1 Second series, blooms of Aug 21 

Plot 

Bolls 

Ago at 
maxi- 
inuiri 
volume 

Maxiimim 

volume 

Final 
\ oluiue 

Bolls 

\ge at 
ma\i- 
muni 
\ oliime 

Maximum 

volume 

Final 

volume 

Fertilized.. 
Unfertilized. 

Num- 

her 

in 

13 

Days 

M 

Ml 

31 (Vidrl 14 
20 4S± 90 

_ 

Ml 

30.32il 14 
23 24rt 88 

1 1 

Days 

3(. 

37 

Ml 

32 lOrbO on 
28 72-i: 15 

Ml 

31 04=h0 64 
27 05± 47 


Statistical analyses of boll-size measurements in connection with 
other phases of the work have shown that results based on 13 or 16 
bolls alone should be accepted as doubtful, but the results presented 
in table 1 for the first series agree with those of the second series with 
its larger number of bolls and are believed to be indicative of the true 
situation. A fiO-boll sample measured for size gives fairly reliable 
results, though for a greater degree of accuracy a lOO-boll sample 
should be used. 

EFFECT OF AGE OF BOLLS ON LENGTH OF FIBER 

It lias been noted ® that bolls on a single plant from blooms of 2 
successive days show appreciable variations in length and uniformity 
of lint, though there is a distinct tendency for lint in all bolls to be 


* Sturkis, D. O. (See footnote 3.) 

* ARMSTRONn, O. M., and Bennett, C. C. (See footnote 2.) 
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longer or sliorler during certain ])eriods. The relation ot date of 
blooming to length of lint was noted in the field in 1929 by tagging 
100 blooms at (‘omparable positions on plants in both lertilized and 
unfertilized plots on August 14 and 15 for the first series and on 
August 21 for the second series. Fibei*s from Ifi bolls of the first 
series and 27 bolls of the se(*ond series from the fertilized plot were 



FnJUKK 2 -A, Sorter arrays of the linl from holls of different ages grown on a high-fertility plot using 
an average of 16 bolls August 14 and 15, and 27 bolls August 21; li, sortei arravs of the lint, from bolls 
of afferent ages grown on a low-feitility plot using an average of 10 bolls August 14 and 15, and 25 
bolls August 21. 

arrayed. Curvas representing an average of tlie arrays are shown in 
figure 2, A. It is evident that the percentage distribution of tlie group 
lengths has been affected by the age of the bolls and that the later 
developing fibers are shorter by at least one sixteenth of an inch in 
terms of the cotton classer. Fiber arrays of 10 bolls of the first series 
Mid 25 bolls of the second series from the unfertilized plot are shown 
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in figure 2, B, It is evident tluit the percentage distribution of the 
group lengths has been affected by the treatment, for the later devel¬ 
oping fibers are almost two sixteenths of an inch shorter in terms of 
tlie cotton classer. 

That a water shortage may decrease lint length has been shown by 
Balls and Kelsick ^ Sturkie ^ states in an annual report, without 
supporting data, that low soil moisture 1 to 15 days after blooming 
is associated with short lint-. It is also a common belief among cotton 
growers that the lint length of standard varieties is shorter during 
dry seasons. An examination of the rainfall and soil-moisture records 
given in table 2 indicates a probable relation between decreasing soil 
moisture and the shorter length of lint in the series of August 21. 
This latter series was subjected to rather low soil moisture for the first 
25 days of development, to September 16. At this age bolls have 
practically reached full size and much of the growth in length of the 
fibers has been attained. 


Tahi.k 2.- Udinfall and i<oil moisture at Clemson College^ for a part of the 
colt on-growing season of ID if) 
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« IS-inch siuiiplc iilwayb a heavy clay 


EFFECT OF PERIOD OF MATURATION OF BOLLS ON LENGTH OF 

FIBER 

The date of blooming was used as the basis for the collection of 
practically all samples because of the fact that some of the most 
critical stages in boll development occur during the early part of its 
development and that there are decided differences in the length of 
the maturation period of different bolls. Burd ® is of the opinion 
that bolls which open at about the same time should be used for the 
comparison of strains of cotton. Balls has shown that the lint 
lengths are much more irregular if the cotton is gathered by the date 
of opening of the boll rather than by the date of flowering. Ayyar 


0 Balls, W. L. the development and pboperties of raw cotton 221 p., illiLs. London. 19U*) 

* Kelsick, R. K. some observations on the relations of lint length to rainfall. West Indian 
Bui. 17: 79-82, lllua. 1920. 

" Sturkie, D. O. (See footnote 3.) 

« Burd, L. H. reports on the research work carried out at the cotton experiment station, 
ST. VINCENT, west INDIES. Emp. Cotton Orowing Rev. 2: 225-228, illus. 1025. 

Balls, W. L. (See footnote 6.) 
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and Rao have shown for both (toss]ij)ium hirsuturn and (r. indicum 
that definite differences existed in tlie lint length of seeds produced in 
difl'erent pickings but that there was no definite relation between lint 
length and the date of picking. 

The material from the unfertilized ])lot offered sonu' distinct con¬ 
trasts in the maturation period of bolls and two samples have been 
arrayed. Twenty-four bolls that developed from blooms of the same 
date and in comparable positions on the plants were selected and 
divided into two groups of 12 each. The group wdth the relatively 
short maturation period contained bolls that opened from 55 to 63 
days, the average maturation period being 58 days. The group with 
the relatively long maturation period contained bolls that opened from 
68 to 91 days, the average maturation period being 75.1 days. An 
inspection of figure 3 shows that the later-opening bolls had more short 
fibers, and therefore a less uniform staple, but that the practical staple 



Fkujre 3 Sorter arrays of the lint from bolls \%lth different maturation periods but arising from flowers 
of a single day, eacli curve representing an overage of the arrays of 12 bolls 

length WHS the same. It has been noted previously that the plants 
on the unfertilized plot were small and that there were very evident 
signs of unbalanced nutritional conditions, expecially potash hunger, 
accompanied by some defoliation. 

RELATIVE LENGTH OF FIBER IN FIRST AND SECOND CROPS OF 

BOLLS 

The branches and main stems of cotton plants in the greenhouse 
practically ceased to elongate during the development of the first 
load of fruit. After most of the first crop of cotton was picked, new 
growth began at the tips of branches and the main stems, and axillary 
buds also developed into branches which bore fruit. Since this growth 


” Ayyar, V. Kamanatha, and Kao, (\ Jaoannatha. variation in lint length in cotton. Agr 
Jour. ludiR 2fl- 42-52, Ulus. 1930. 
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in the full und winter oeenrrod under conditions different from that 
of the main crop, osj)eciully with reference to temperature and lenji^th 
of day, a second crop of bolls was allowed to mature and the cotton 
was ])ickcd cdiiefly in December, January, and February. 

Plant no. i;^ produced only (> l)olls as the second crop. The lint 
from 4 of these would prolwibly be classed as nineteen sixteenths of 
an inch and that from the other 2 as twenty sixteenths. The lint 
was neither as lon^ nor as short as that produced in some of the 50 
bolls of the first crop. The first crop from plant no. 2 consisted of 20 
bolls and the second crop consisted of 11. The average lint length 



FkiI RK 4 -Sorter arra>s of tlie lint from bolls of the first and second crops on plants in tho greenhouse. 


of the 20 bolls of the first crop was twenty sixteenths of an inch and 
that of the 11 bolls of the second crop was nineteen sixteentlis. The 
range of variation in lint length from individual bolls of the first crop 
was seventeen to twenty-one sixteenths of an inch and from bolls of 
the second crop, seventeen to twenty sixteenths. These illustrations, 
together with the data presented in figure 4, show that the lint from 
bolls of the second crop was similar in length to that from bolls of the 
first crop and that the distributions of the different length groups also 
maintained about the same relations. 
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SUMMARY 

Small plants, growing on plots of low fertility, and clearly suffering 
from malnutrition, produced lint of practically the same length as 
that ])roduced by vigorous plants growing on plots of high fertility, 
though the unifonnity of distribution of the different lengths was less 
in the |)oorly nourished plants. 

The lint from bolls produced from blooms that were among the last 
to be retained, namely, those of August 21, was from one sixteenth to 
two sixteenths of an inch shorter than that from bolls aiising a week 
earlier, on August 14 and 15. 

Bolls from blooms opening on the same day but with a maturation 
period of 75.1 days had a larger percentage of short fibers than those 
with a maturation period of 58 days, though the i)ractical lint length 
was the same. 

The variability in lint, length and the distribution of the different 
length groups was about the same in bolls of a first cro]) and in those 
of a second crop produced on the same j)lants. 



THE NATURE OF THE SHEATH MATERIAL IN THE 
FEEDING PUNCTURES PRODUCED BY THE POTATO 
LEAF HOPPER AND THE THREE-CORNERED ALFALFA 
HOPPERS 

By Floyd F. Smith 2 

Formerly associate entomologist^ Division of Cereal and Forage InsectSy Bureau of 
EiUomologyy United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

In a histological study of plant tissue injured by several species of 
leaf lio[)pers of the genus Ernpoasca^ vSinith and Poos {WY showed that 
the feeding of each species was restricted to certain tissues, the meso- 
phyll or the vascular bundle (phloem and xylem), and that the result¬ 
ing injury to the host was correlated with the parts fed upon. The 
rnesophyll-feeding species of Empoami caused a stippling of the leaves, 
whereas the species feeding on the vascular tissue, E. fabae (Harris),^ 
produced severe types of diseaselike injury on its various hosts. In 
tlie feeding punctures produced by all species, an amber-colored 
material that stained bright red with safranine was found either in 
the form of a cylindrical sheath about the ])uncturcs made by the 
insect’s mouth parts or in aggregations at the ends of the iiiinctures. 
This material was present in both new and old punctures. Smith 
and IV)()s suggested that its presence in the vascular cells might inter¬ 
fere with the process of translocation of plant materials and cause the 
[)lant to wilt when the xylem vessels were plugged or to become red 
or yellow wdien phloem tissue was fed upon. 

In order to obtain further knowledge of the injury caused to plants 
by these insects, tiarticularly by Empoasca fabafy it seemed desirable 
to determine the source of the sheath material and Avhether it is pro¬ 
duced by the plant as a result of the puncture, by the leaf hopper alone, 
or by both the insect and the plant. The tests were made on sheaths 
surrounding feeding punctures made by adults of E. fabae and also, 
for comparative purjioses, on those made by the adult three-cornerecl 
alfalfa hopper, Stivtocephala festina (Say)^. The material was found 
in greater abundance in its feeding punctures than in those of E.fabae. 
The substances for which tests were made include those that are 
found in the cell walls and are formed by the plants, as well as addi¬ 
tional substances. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

The literature contains several references to sheaths in the feeding 
punctures of sucking insects, but investigators have differed in their 
conclusions as to the nature and source of this material. Prillieux 

> Received for imblicatiou May 31, 1933; issued Ocbilier. 1933 ThivS uaper iireserits the results of one 

i diavSe of a cooperative study of leaf-hopper injury to forage crops undertaken hy the Division of Cereal and 
forage Insects, Bureau of Entomology, and the Division of Forage Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U,S. Department of Agriculture. 

2 The writer is indebted to F. W. Poos for making po.ssible the study of this problem, to U. O Sampson, 
Mary R. Reid, and H. W. Johnson for advU^ and suggestions; and to J. W. Schrivener for assistanc^e in 
preparing the insect-injured material used in the te.sts. 

3 Now entomologist, Division of Truck Crop and Garden Irwects, Bureau of Entomology, C S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture. 

* Reference is made by number (italic) to Literature (^ite<I, p. 484. 

« Order Homoptera, family Cicadellidae. 

“ Order Homoptera, family Membracidae. 
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{17, p. 4S), in liis studies of the. feeding piinetiires made by Puceron 
{^ KrioHOina) la/nigerurn Hausm. in apple in 1878, was apparently the 
first to describe the sheath in plant tissue around the proboscis of an 
insect; he believed that the sheath material was analogous to cellulose. 
Davidson (4) stated nearly a half century later that aphid sheaths 
were j)robabIy composed of callose or cellulose and tannin; and more 
recent tests by Painter {15, pp. 234 ~^37) suggested the presence of 
callose, calcium pectatc, and tannins in sheaths caused by punctures 
of tlie chinch bug, Blissus leucoptcrufi (vSay). Tliese results indicate 
that the sheath was ])roduced by the plant c(dls. Smith {20, pp. 118, 
120, 131) believed that the sheath was made up of substances of both 
plant and animal orisrin, but he made no tests. King and Cook {10, 
p. 8) came to the same conclusion. Horsfall {0, p. 9), working with 
aphids, thought that the protein material and (‘alcium ])ectate were 
laid down by tlie plant cells in response to the wound stimulus, al¬ 
though he stated (,9, p. 14 ) that the ])roteiii material might ])ossibly 
have been ejected by the aphid. 

Blisgen {1, pp. 4^ 44)y Withycombc {22, p. 70 81), Woods {23, p.20), 
and Zweigelt {24i p. 274) concluded that the sheaths were of animal 
origin. AVithycombe and Zweigelt based their conclusions on the fact 
that they observed the flow of the insect^s saliva before or as it made 
the puncture and this saliva later hardened. 

Other observations as to the specific nature of the sheath material 
arc mentioned in the following ])aragraphs in connection with the 
substance for which the test was made. 

Various workers have cm])loyed carbol fuchsin {23, pp. 20-22), 
safranine {4, pp. 10, 19, 22), and the haematoxylin stains (15) with 
counter stains for difrerentiating the sheaths from the plant tissue in 
histological studies. Tlu'se stains, although good for permanent 
mounts, are not satisfactoiy for quick determinations in fresh material. 
Several color tests that ap])ear to be desirable diflenuitial stains for 
the sheath material were found during the study n'poi’ted in this j)aper. 

TECHNIC 

Microchemical tests that are described in several available ti'xt- 
books were used in tlie present study, and references have been made 
to these books instead of to the scattered articles originally describing 
each test. In addition, macrochemical tests were modified for mi(‘.ro- 
(diemical application. The imperfections of tliese modifications may 
account in part for certain inconsistencies in the results, particularly 
among the tests for the amino acids. Moreover, the negative results 
obtained with some of the reagents when othei-s used for identification 
of the same substance were positive may have been due to the 
insolubility of th(» sheath in these reagents. Whenever a test was 
negative, the sheath material was positively identified by testing with 
Millon’s reagent as discussed under the tost for tyrosine. 

The feeding punctures for study were procured by confining the 
leaf hoppers in small cages {18) to definite areas on jx^ioles, stems, or 
leaf veins for periods of 1 or 2 days.^ Alfalfa {Medicago mtiva), 
apple {Maius sglrestris), cowpea {Vigna sinensis), Ladino clover 

7 Fife, m a paiwr {6) that appeared after the eempletioii of the work reported in the present paper, de- 
scril>ed a feeding eiige for use in studies on Eutettix tendlmf (Baker) by means of which the insect secretion 
can be obtained apart from tlie plant tissue and thus interference by the latter in testing for solubility, 
crystal character, and optical propertiOvS can be eliminated. 
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{Trifolium repens latum)^ red clover (T. pratense) var. Tennessee, 
sweetclover (Melilotus officinalis), and i)otato (Solanum tuberosum) 
were used as host plants. 

The tests were made from 1 to 77 days after the insects had been 
removed from the plants. The tissue was cut with a razor into slices 
from 1 to 3 cells thick, and these were placed on slides. The se(*tions 
containing the natural amber or straw-colored sheaths were separated 
for study, and the tests observed by means of a microscope. Certain 
solubility tests and others that were prolonged were carried out in 
small vials, and the observations were mad(^ after the material had 
been transferred to slides. 

RESULTS 

Tlie results of the tests for each substance, or group of substances, 
are presented in tablets 1 to 3. 

PLANT-IIKSERVE SUBSTANCES 

As table 1 shows, th(‘ natural color of tlu' sheath material was not 
changed by either of tlie dyes Scharla(‘h R or Sudan III, or by osmic 
acid. The sheath material did not change when subjected to the 
color tests for tannin or when allowed to oxidize by exposure on a 
slide for several days. The negative tests in table 1 indicate the 
absence of i)]ant-reserv(' substances in sh(‘aths made by the potato 
leaf hopper and the alfalfa hopper. 

So far as the writ(U’ knows, tannin is the only material in tliis group 
that has been mentioned by previous investigators m connection with 
sheath material in plant tissue. Petri {10, p. 28) stated thal tannin 
was deposited about sheaths m feeding punctures by the grape 
pliylloxera. Davidson {J^, p. Jpi) made the same statement with 
n^spect to aphids. Painter, working with the chinch bug {15, p. 2S4), 
and Withy combe {22, p. 81) with the sugarcane froghopper {Tomaspis 
saccharlna Dist.), said that tannins were always jin'sent. None of 
tlu'se investigators, however, mentioned the tests they used. 

Table 1.— 7'csts for plant-reserve substances in the sheath material surrounding 
punctures in plant tissue made by Enipoasra fabae and Stictocephala festina 


Tested for presence of 


Fats and oils . 


Waxes- .. 

Oums, mucilage, gela¬ 
tinized membranes 


Tannins-- 


Test 

Reaction 

fStaining with Sudan III. 

Negative 

Staining with Scharlach R. 

---do. 

Staining with o.smie acid_ . 

--.do- . 

Solubility m chloroform_ 

-- do-- 

Solubility in ether .. 

_ do-- 

Solubility in carbon bisulphide - 

--.do_ 

Staining with Sudan Ill .. 

(io 

Staining with Scharlach R 

do . 

Solubility in water . 

do 

_do . __ __ 

- do- -- 

Reaction with jiotassiuni ferricyanide 

- do 

Reaction with 10 percent ferric chlo¬ 

do 

ride. 


Reaction wdth gold chloride_ 

do .- 

Reaction with hydrochloric acid and 

do 

osmic acid. 


Reaction with aininoniuni molybdate- 

-.do 

ammonium chloride. 


.Oxidation. . . . 

-- -do.1 


Heference 


Eckerson (pp It-lS) « 
Do. 

Chamlierlain (.?, p SO) 
Do 
Do 
Do. 

Eckerson (pp 
Do «* 

(aiarnberlain (S, p. Si) 

Oortner (6, p Sin). 

Do. 

Eckerson (p (?).«» 

Do.« 

Do.® 

Withy combe (ii) 

Eckerson (p. 

Oortner (7, p. 598). 


‘ Eckerson, 8. H. microchehistky. ;iOp., n d. Bot. Dept., Univ. Chicago. (Mimeographed. 
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Zweigelt (34^ pp, 275-276), using rnetliylene blue as a test, concluded 
that tannin was present and that the browning of the sheath on 
exposure was due to oxidation of the tannic acid present. He also 
stated that in plants poor in tannin there was no accumulation of this 
material about the slieaths. This observation is in agreement with 
the results obtained in the present studies and with those of Wells {21, 
p. 280), who found no tannins in sheaths made by Pachypsylla mamma 
Riley and F. asteriscus Riley. 

(^EIJ^WALL AND WOUND-RESPONSE SUBSTANCES 

In the tests for cell-wall and wound-response substances (table 2) 
the sheath material did not change color when treated with the rea¬ 
gents giving color reactions for lipiin and pentosans or with the sol¬ 
vents copper oxide-ammonia, hydrogen peroxide, or potassium chlo¬ 
rate. Nitric acid colored the sheath material a deej) yellow. The 
chromic acid solution dissolved the heavy lignitied walls of the xylern 
vessels and the sheath material in sections at about the same rate, 
buh much more slowly than it dissolved the remaining plant cells. 
The similar solubility of lignified cell walls and sheath material in the 
same sections in chromic acid and their insolubility in copper oxide- 
ammonia do not necessarily indicate siinihirity between the two sub¬ 
stances, however, for n(^gative results were obtained with the other 
tests and the chitinous insect exoskeleton shows the same reactions. 

Horsfall {0, p. 0), using the phloroglucinol test, found no lignin in 
the sheaths made by aphids. 

In the present studies, all tests for callose in the sheath material 
except the copper oxide-ammonia test were negative. Although th(‘ 
tests employed for its detection are not given, the sheaths made by 
the grape phylloxera in grape {10, p, 28) and of Macrosiphvm rosnrum 
Walk, in rose {4j p, 42) are said to contain this substance, and there 
are indications that it is also present in the sheaths made by Rlissus 
leucopterus in corn and sorghum {15, p, 234)> 

In the tests for cutin and suberin, which were all negative except 
the test for insolubility in copper oxide-ammonia, the appearance of 
the sheath material did not change except for the bleaching due to 
javellc water and Schultze/s reagent (ceric acid test). Biisgen {1, 
p. 44) stated that the sheath was converted to a vacuolated mass in 
Schultze/s reagent, but he attached no significance to the results. 

All tests for cellulose in the sheath material were negative. In the 
presence of concentrated sulphuric acid, iodine-zinc chloride solution, 
liydrocellulose reaction, iodine, or iodine-potassium iodide this ma¬ 
terial turned brown. Biisgen {1, p, 44), using the hydrocellulose 
reaction, obtained a positive test for cellulose in the outer layer of the 
sheaths made by Aphis hrassicae L. and Coccus cacti L., but Davidson, 
although he stated {4f pp. 4^2, 52) that sheaths contained cellulose, 
obtained negative results with this test and also with copper oxide- 
ammonia (Schweizer^s cupra-ammonia) as a solvent {4, p, 43), 
Busgen (I, p. 44) and Prillieux {17, p, 43), using zinc chloriodide, 
obtained negative tests for cellulose in sheaths. Millardet {12, p, 
mentioned swellings of cellulose following the path of the stylets of the 
grape phylloxera, but evidently he made no chemical tests. 
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Table 2. —Tests for plant-cell'Wall and wound-response substances in the sheath 
material surrounding punctures made in plant tissue by Empoasca fabae and Stic- 
tocephala festina 


Tested for presence 
of— 


LiRiiin 


Pentosans- 


('allose - 


and suborin .. 


('Icllulose and licnii- 
collulosi“? 


I’pctuj compounds . 


Starch, amyloid, sapo- 
nann, narccMnc, dex¬ 
trin 


Test 


/Keaijtion with plUoroglucinol-hydro- 
chlorlc acid 

Reaction with orciuol-hydrochloric acid 
Reaction with Schultze’s maceration 
fluid followed by the hydrocellulose 
- reaction. 

Insolubility in copper oxide-ammonia.. 

Solubility in nitric acid_ 

j Solubility in hydrogen peroxide_ .. 

Solubility in potassium chlorate 
ISolubility in 50 percent chromic acid . 

I (Reaction with phloroglucinol-liydro- 
j chloric acid 

. Reaction with orcinol-hy<lrochloric acid 

Ilydrocellulose reaction_ 

[Reaction with zinc cliloriodido . 

[Insolubility in copper oxide-ammonia.. 

Staining with resorcin blue... __ 

StaimiiK with unihiie blue- 

Staiiimg vvitli coralline and sodium bicar- 
lionute. 

[Solubility in I percent alkali.... 
/Insolubility m copper oxido-ammoma .. 
Staining with Sudan in ... 

Staining with Scharlach R . 

Staining with alcaiinm in 50 pereent 
alcoliol 

.(Staining with jaxelle water and (Iriib- 
ler s cyan in 

Ceric acid react ion........ 

Pheilonic acid reaction. .. 

Solubility in H percent alcoholic potas- 
.sium hydroxide 

/Hydro(‘(dlulose reaction.. ... . 

lloactioii uith zinc chloriodide. 

Soluiiility in copper o\i<Ie-ammoniu . 
Solubility in concentrated sulphuiic acid 

Staining with iodine solution . 

I Staining with lodine-potassiuin iodide 
j[ solution 

j / Reaction w ith phloroglucinol and hydro- j 
chloric acid 

j Reaction with zinc chloriodide ... . 
iJSolubility in Schultze’s reagent. 
j)Solubility in ammonium oxalate 

1 Solubility m 2 [lercent alkuhe.s. 

I Staining \Mtli ruthenium red. 

j Staining with methylene blue .. . . . 

I Staining w'ith iodine solution_ .. 

I Staining with lodine-potassium iodide 
I solution. 


Reaction 

Reference 

Negative. 

Eckerson {pp. JO, 12) “ 

.do_ 

Eckerson (p 10) <» 

..do_ 

Chamberlain (3, pp 

Positive . 

Eckerson (p 12) <« 

Negative 

Do 

..do _ 

Do.« 

-do .. 

J)o.« 

Positive 

Kekerson (pp 12-13) « 

Negative. 

Eckerson (p 10) « 

.do_ 

Do.« 

- do . 

Chamberlain (S, p 81) 

. do_ 

Do. 

Positive 

Eckerson (p if) " 

Negative. 

Do.“ 

. do_ 

Do 

- do. 

Chamberlain (3, p 81). 

do. 

Eckerson (p 11) 

Positive 

Eckerson (p 13) 

Nogativ'e. 

Eckerson (/) 12) « 

.-do. 

Do '« 

..do. 

Chamberlain (3, p. 82) 

. do. 

1)0. 

do_ 

Eckerson (p 13) •* 

.. do. 

Do « 

- do. 

Do." 

.. do— -. 

Eckerson (p .9) » 

.. do. 

Hawk (8, p J^S). 

...do. 

Chamlierlam (5, p. 80). 

—do. 

Do 

..do. 

Hawk («, p. 4^). 

...do. 

Eckerson (p. 9) <» 

...do_ 

Gortner (6*, p 583) 

Positive.. 

Chamberlain (3, p. 81). 

Negative. 

Chamlierlam (S,pp 80,137) 

.do — 

Gortner (6, p. 587) 

. do_ 

Eckerson (p. 12) " 

Positive— 

Eckerson (pp. 11-12) « 

.. do.. 

Do « 

Negative. 

Eckerson (p 9) '* 

...do_ 

Do « 


'* Kckkk.son, S II. (See footnote to table 1.) 

In the tests for pectie coinpounils the slieatli iiuiterial turned brown, 
as do peetic compounds, in the presence of zinc chloriodide. Ruthe- 
niuin red and methylene blue stained the sheath material with their 
respective colors, a positive test for pectic compounds. Eckerson^s 
procedure was then applied to determine to which class of pectic 
compounds—^pectin, pectose, or pectic acid—the staining was due. 
An acid-soluble substance behaving like pectose was indicated. 
Horsfall (^, p, 9) and Davidson (4, p. 4^) obtained similar results by 
the same procedure in their studies of sheaths made by aphids, but 
they called the substance calcium pectate. Withycombe {22, pp, 78-80) 
obtained positive staining only occasionally with either ruthenium 
red or methylene blue after treating with hydrochloric acid. Petri 
{16y p. 28), Wells {21, p, 280), and Painter {15, p, 234) obtained a 
positive indication of calcium pectate in sheaths, but they did not give 
the tests they employed. 

14368—33-3 
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The sheath material did not appear to be reduced in quantity by the 
solvents for poetic compounds, and it reacted positively to Millon^s 
reagent after such treatment, indicating that the sheath is composed 
largely of substances other than pectic compounds. If a pectic 
compound is present, its solubility indicates a pectoselike form. Tests 
performed on sheaths ])roduced by leaf hoppers feeding from 1 to 22 
days previously indicated that the material does not increase in 
quantity as time passes. If the material is pec.tose or some other plant 
substance and is not produced by the insect, it apparently dissolves 
and intermixes with the insect^s secretion, which retains it on harden¬ 
ing. The absence of pectic compounds is evidenced by the staining of 
the sheath material on the outside of the epidermis at the point of 
puncture and also in the intercellular and intracellular spaces within 
the plant tissue. 

PROTEINS AND PR0TE1NA(^E()US SUBSTANCES 

Certain color reactions characteristic of either amino acids or 
peptide linkages were employed in testing for proteinaceous sub¬ 
stances (table 3). Some of these reactions are general protein reactions; 
others are specific for some particular amino acid. 

The sheath material became pink to lilac in the biuret test, indicat¬ 
ing the presence of derived proteins, such as proteoses or peptones. 
Btisgen (J(, p. obtained a positive biuret reaction in sheaths pro¬ 
duced by Aphis hrassicae and Coccus cacti, 

A positive xanthoproteic reaction is duo to the ])resence in the 
protein molecule of benzene nuclei with which the nitric acid forms 
modifications. The particular complexes of the protein molecule 
that are of special importance in this connection are those of tyrosine, 
tryptophane, and phenylalanine. According to Gortner (6*, p, 324)^ 
the benzene nucleus of phenylalanine is not readily nitrated, and the 
xanthoproteic reaction is specific for aromatic nuclei that are easily 
nitrated (tryptophane or tyrosine). Sheath material gave positive 
color reactions for these two materials but did not dissolve. Ilorsfall 
(9, p. 9) obtained a positive reaction with this test for proteins in 
sheaths of aphids. 

Sheath material, when subjected to the ninhydrin reaction, became 
a positive greenish-blue color, wiiich indicated the presence of pep¬ 
tones, peptides, or amino acids containing a free carboxyl group and 
an alpha-amino group. 

The negative response to the Molisch reaction indicates that the 
sheath does not contain a conjugated protein. The negative tost 
with acetic acid-potassium ferrocyanide may have been due to the 
highly insoluble nature of the sheath material, since the reagent is 
intended for testing proteins in solution. 

Sheath material developed an intense red color ® when Sakaguchi's 
test for arginine, as given by Gortner {6^pp, 325-326), was made. 
Only compounds containing the free guanidine group react, but this 
group is free in most naturally occurring proteins. On sheath material 
the test is very rapid and it is easy to obtain the color contrast between 
the sheath and the plant parts. A positive test was obtained at room 
tempei’ature in from 1 to 2 minutes and then the color faded. Gortner 


«Since the sheath material was not in solution, 5 cc of water was added to the mixture of sodium hydroxide 
and alpha-nephthol to make up to the volume of 1 percent protein as recommended. 
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advises placing the material in the reagent at 2° to 4° C. (35.6° to 
39.2° F.) for 40 minutes before examining for color, but slides which 
the writer prepared and placed on melting ice for 40 minutes showed 
no color upon examination, the color having faded before the end of 
this time. 


Tablk 3. - -7\isls for proteinHf amino acidSf muciu, and chitin in Ike sheath material 
surrounding punctures in plant tissue made by Kmpoasca fahae and Siictocephala 
festina 


I'eated for pres¬ 
ence of- 

Test 

React ion 

Reference 


Kiurot reaction. 

Positive. 

Gortner (6, p. SSS). 


Ninhydrill reaction . . 

Xanthoproteic reaction 

Molisch reaction __ _ 

. do_ 

Do 

(lenenil proteins. 

.. do.. 

Mathews {11, pp 15/^-155) 
Oortner (6’, p. 325). 

Hawk (8, p 103). 

Negative. 

...do_ 


Reaction with acetic acid-i>otassuini ferro- 


cyanide 


Arginine.. 

Reaction with Sakaguchi’s test- ... .. 

Positive -- 

Oortner (6, pp 325-326) 

Asparagine and 

(Reaction with qumone.solution_ . 

do_ 

Eckerson (p. 19) <» 

glutamine 

1 Reaction with cotiper acetate and alcohol .. 

Negative.- 

Do 1 

/Reaction w'lth Ehrlich’s reagent-- . . 

-do -- - 

Gortner {6, p. 325) 


Reaction with Acree-Rosenheim test- 

do . - 

Do 


Reaction with Liebermann’s test 

Po.sitive 

Gortner (6, p 324). 

Tr.\ptoi)Jiane 

Reaction with Adamkiewicz test . 

do. . . 

Gortner {6, p. 325). 

Reiiedict’s iiioditication of IJopkins-Cole ; 

\ do. 

/Hawk {8, p 98). 

(Matthews (i/. p 981). 


reaction. 

1 


Iteaction with Eoliii and Denis* reagent . 

Negative 

1 Haw’k {8, p 86) 


Iteaclion With Millon’s leagent . 

Po.sitne... 

/Eckerson (p 19) « 
(Mathews {11, pp 980 981). 
Hawk p. 86). 


Reaction with Fohn and Denis’ reagent . 

Negative 

'Pyrosme < 

Reaction with Morner’s reagent forniulde- 

do. 

Morrow {} 3, p 117) 

hyde-sulphuric acid 



Reaction w ith sodium inolj bdjite-sulphui ic 

...do . 

Eckerson (p 19) 


acid test ' 

/Staining with thiomne blue. . 

. do 

Mathews (11, p 335). 


Reaction with alkali and Ehrlich’s re¬ 

do 

\ Mathews {11, p 33?) 


agent. 

Reaction witli ferric chloride and h>dro- 

do 

Hawk (8, p.85). 

Muciii- . 1 

chloric acid 


Solubility in concentrated hydrocliloric 1 

flo i 

{') 


acid 

Solubility in concentrated potassium hy¬ 

.. do_ 

('>K 


droxide 1 

^Solubility m 0 5 percent soiiiiim hydroxide.' 

...do.. 

(f) 


iSolubility m 50 percent chromic acid. . | 

...do.. .. 

Eckerson (pp 12-13). 

(^bitin 

1 

j('hitosau reaction - 

' Positive - 

1 

/Eckerson (p 13). « 
U’ampbell {£, pp. 404-405). 


« Kckkk.son, S. H (See footnote to table 1 ) 

In tests nuulc by the author, muein, precipitated fiom saliva, dissolved in these reagents within 48 
hours but sheath material did not. 

Sheath material ^ave a cherry-red color reaction after about 15 
minutes in the cold m the })resence of quinone solution, indicating the 
presence of asparagine or glutamine. C^hitinous walls of leaf-hopper 
legs did not give the color reaction, but the muscles and apodemes 
did. Other tests for differentiation of these amino acids as given by 
Eckerson ^ were negative. The highly insoluble nature of the sheath 
material probably prevented any of its components from going into 
solution and thus accounted for the negative results. 

Three of the tests for tryptophane in sheath material were positive, 
i.e., Liebermann^s, Adamkiewicz, and Benedic4/s modification of the 
Hopkins-Cole reaction. Benedict's modification of the Hopkins-Cole 
test produced a reddish-violet coloration of sheath material in plant 
sections after 10 to 15 minutes in the cold. This tost seems to be 
excellent for color differentiation, since the sheath was the only 


• £ck£H80n,'S. H (See footnote to table 1.) 
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jnaterial in the plant section that took the color and the results were 
obtained quickly and without distortion of cell structure. 

Although the Acree-Ilosenheim test for tryptophane gave no color 
n'action when applied to sheaths or chitinous body walls of leaf 
hoppers, the vascular tissues in sections from badly injured steins 
gave positive violet to black colorations, in contrast to uninjured 
tissue. This indicates that proteins may accumulate, as well as 
carbohydrates, as previously indicated (7), owing to interference in 
translocation by the feeding of the insects. 

In the tests for tyrosine the sheath material became brick red 
when tnjated with Millon's reagent. The test is quickly made and the 
contrast makes the reagent a useful one in detecting feeding punctures. 

Biisgen (/, p. 44) was the fii*st to report a positive test on sheath 
material with Millon’s reagent and commented on its specific color 
j'caction. Morstatt { 14 y PP‘S54-S55)v;dL^ unable to obtain a positive 
color test with this reagent on sheaths of the scale insect Diaspisfallax 
Horvath. Zw'eigelt C£4f ^75) believed that the positive test ob¬ 
tained with Millon’s r(‘agent did not mean that no other substances 
were included, and Petri {IGj p. .9, footnote) l)elieve(l that the test 
indicated an albumin-tannic acid combination. In some of the 
sheaths of Stictacepfaila festiva the tubular wall seemed to consist of 
two layers, an inner, dark brick-red, thin-walled layer of rather 
definite outline and an outer, lighter red accumulation less regular in 
outline. Painter (f5, p 234) observed the two layers in the sheath of 
the chinch bug. 1"he first evidence of the plugging of xylein vessels 
by sheath material w^as obtained by the writer (19, p. 278) with this 
reagent. In tests with Millon’s reagent on the chitinous paj ts of the 
bodies of Empoasca, a similar red color was observed in the veins of 
the w ings and in the spines and walls of the legs. The similarity in the 
response of the insect exoskeleton and the sheath material secn^ted 
by the same insect is extremely interesting. This reaction is given 
by all organic compounds containing a monohydroxy benzene nucleus, 
including phenol and salicylic acid (11, p. 1o4)^ According to (Jortner 
(6*, p. 324), the red (‘oloration is specific for tyrosine in protein 
substances. 

Sheath material and chitinous insect parts gave negative tests for 
tyrosine when treated with Foliii and Denis’ reagent, Morner’s 
reagent, or sodium molybdate-sulphuric acid. These materials became 
chestnut brown in the presence of the last two I’eagents. The vascular 
tissue in the badly injured sections gave positive blue color j-eactions 
when treated with Folin and Denis’ reagent or wdth sodium molybdate- 
sulphuric acid. The greater brilliance of the blue (*nlor observed in 
treated sections of injured plants as compared with that seen in 
uninjured tissue of the same age suggests the possibility of local 
accumulation of proteins in addition to starch (7) as a result of insect 
feeding and the consequent interference with translocation of plant 
material. 

In the tests for mucin in the sheath material, chitinous parts of leaf 
hoppers and chitosan produced from chitin gave negative reactions 
when treated with Eihrlich’s reagent, ferric chloride and hydrochloric 
acid, (>:r with thionine blue, as compared with mucin from saliva. These 
materials did not dissolve in concentrated hydrochloric acid, potas¬ 
sium hydroxide, or in 0.5 percent sodium carbonate, as did mucin. 
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Horsfairs test with thionine blue for mucin in sheaths of aphids was 
negative 09, p. .9). 

Biisgen (Jf, p. 44) Davidson (4, p. 4^) stated that javelle water 
dissolved the sheaths of aphids. In the present study sheath material 
was dissolved in VA hours by several changes of javelle water. 

Chitin is relatively insohible in 50 percent chromic acid. In tests 
with this reagent on sheaths in plant sections, as indicated under the 
tests for lignin, all the cells exce])t traces of the xylem tubes dissolved 
at the end of 22 minutes, but portions of the sheath walls remained. 
(,^hitinous walls on legs of leaf hoppers were apparently unchanged by 
a like treatment, but these parts are much larger than the thin walls 
of the sheath. 

Sheath material, when tested for chitosan, gave a positive delicate 
violent color. Three percent acetic acid dissolved the sheath material 
after it had been changed by the chitosan procedure. Upon addition 
of 75 percent sulphuric acid the violet-colored sheath dissolved as the 
color faded; then, after a short interval, the cellulose walls of the plant 
cells exhibited the typical hydrocellulose reaction. With the excep¬ 
tion of the test for chitosan sulphate crystals, the chitosan pro¬ 
cedure was checked by carrying out the tests upon chitinous body 
parts of Empoasca. A llocculent material in the cells, ])articularly of 
the vascular bundle, gave a blue color with iodine-potassium iodide 
and often interfered with the observations on the sheaths. This W'as 
avoided by boiling the sections in 12 percent hydrochloric acid for 10 
minutes before heating them in potassium hydroxide. The (pian- 
tity of material that gave the test for chitosan was much less than 
that wdiich gave a positive test with Millon^s reagent. 

These tests indicate that chitin is present in the sheaths of these 
insects, and, so far as the writer is aware, constitute the first evideiu'.e 
to be rej)orted that this substance is secreted by the salivary glands of 
an insect. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A study has been made of the chemical nature of the sheaths found 
in feeding punctures produced by the potato leaf hopper (Empoasca 
fabae) and the three-cornered alfalfa hopjrer (Stictocephala festina). 
Tests were made for materials that might be derived from the sur¬ 
rounding ])lant cells and for materials that might be produced by the 
insects. The results are compared with those of previous workers. 

In all tests, the sheaths made by the two species responded similarly. 

All tests for plant-reserve, wound-response, and plant-cell-wall 
substances except the color tests for pectin compounds were negative. 

Color tests for mucin were negative, but certain color tests for 
proteins and amino acids showed that the sheath material is largely 
proteinaceous. 

The sheath material may contain chitin, as it responded similarly 
to chitinous exoskeleton in a number of tests. 

In the course of this study four tests were found wdiich differentiate 
sheath material from plant tissue by color, namelj^, Adamkiewicz, 
Sakaguchi, quinone solution, and Benedict's modification of the 
Hopkins-Cole reaction. 

It appears that the sheath is largely of insect origin and contains no 
plant substance, with the possible exception of pectose. The higlilj^ 
insoluble sheath, persisting in the vascular tissue, probably interferes 
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witii tile noniiai tniiislocatioTi of plant niaierials and accounts lor tlu^ 
typical plant injuries causial hv the feeding of li'mjmisca fabae and 
Stictocephala fedhia, 
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VITAMIN A CONTENT OF BARLEY ^ 


By E. H. Hughes 

Associate animal husbandman, Cahfornia Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

It has been sliown by Steenbock, Kent, and Gross ^ that barley, 
when fed alone, is unable to meet the needs of the young, growing 
animal. These workers have demonstrated that barley is deficient 
in inorganic salts and in the fat-soluble vitamins. 

Barley, in the great valleys of California, is grown at a lower 
altitude and under very different climatic conditions than is the case 
in the C\)rn Belt. If barley, already deficient in fat-soluble vitamins, 
particularly vitamin A, be exposed to the extreme temperature of 
harvest lime in ('alifornia, the content of this vitamin may be still 
further depressed. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE AND DATA 

To test the vitamin A content of barley and to compare it with that 
of yellow corn and white corn, three experiments were conducted by 
the writer. The rat was used as the experimental animal. Results 
in the first experiment were determined by increased growth as 
measured by body weight, the development of eye lesions, and other 
external evidences of vitamin A deficiency. The additional measure 
of the effects of these diets on the oestrous cycle of the rat was 
included in the second experiment. Evans and Bishop ^ have shown 
that the constant fippoarance of cornified cells in the vaginal smear 
is a characteristic test for a deficiency of the fat-soluble vitamin A in 
the diet. A quantitative determination of the vitamin A content of 
barley compared with that of yellow and white corn, after the method 
of Smithwas the object of the third experiment. 

EXPERIMENT 1 

In the first experiment the vitamin A content of barley was com¬ 
pared with that of yellow^ corn and white corn, because in 1919 
Steenbock demonstrated that white corn had very little vitamin A 
and that yellow corn had sufficient vitamin A for growth and repro¬ 
duction in the rat. 

Stock male rats were used and were fed the diets shown in table 1. 

The rats were kept in steel cages 15 inches long, 10 inches wide, and 
11 inches high, not more than five rats being in each cage. The cages 
were equipped with a raised wire-mesh bottom. The mesh was of a 

1 Received for publication Anr. 10,1933; issued October, 1933. 

*’ Steenbock, U., Kent, U.‘E., and Gross, K. G. tee inETAKY qualities of babiey. Jour. Biol. 
Chem. 35: 61-74, illua 1918. 

8 Evans, H. M., and Bishop, K. S. on an invariable and characteristic disturbance of repro¬ 
ductive function in animates reared on a diet poor in fat soluble vitamin a. (Abstract) .\nat. 
Roc. 23: 17-18. 1922. 

* Smith, M. C. a quantitative comparison of the vitamin-a content of yellow corn and the 
grain sorghum heqarj and yellow MILO. Jour. Afijr. Research 40: 1147-1153, illus. 1930. 

» Steenbock, H. white corn vs. yellow corn and a probable rel.ation between the fat-soluble 
VITAMIN AND YELLOW PLANT PIGMENTS. Science (n.s.) 50: 352-363. 1919. 
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suihrient size to allow the feces to drop tliroii^h out of r(*ach ol the 
animals. A supply of distilled water and feed was kept in the cages 
at all times during the experiment. 

Table 1. — Conatitutio7i of (heta ami in experiment 1 


?t McCollum’s diet 1 Diet A ] Diet B [ Diet C 

® s s 

2 (’oiKstitueut o Constituent 

4, Ol O) 

0, CL £1, 

70 Wholewheat ..♦17.6 Yellow corn., . 02 
18 Casein (extract- 15.0 Casein (extract- 6 
eel). ed) 

6 Whole milk 10 0 CaCOa.- 1 

powder. 

2 CaCOa.. 1.5 NaCl. J 

4 NaCl.8 

Butter. 5 2 

Unextracted casein was used for a few days at the l)eginning of the 
experiment before extracted casein was available. The casein was 
extracted with fast-boiling 95 percent alcohol, air being bubbled 
through for a considerable part of the time. It was dried in the sun 
for 15 hours. 

The barley, yellow corn, and white corn used were retdeaned to 
insure freedom from weed seeds and other foreign matter and were 
finely ground in an experimental mill of th(' hammer type. 

The group receiving the vitamin-A-frec diet was used as a chec’k to 
be sure that the extracted casein did not contain vitamin A. The 
animals on this diet gained in weight for a time, then lost weight 
rapidly. After losing considerable weight, four were given 2 drops of 
cod-liver oil daily and made rapid recovery, two were not given cod- 
liver oil daily and both died. They showeel evidence of a vitamin A 
deficiency. 

Growth curves of animals fed the stock diet (McCollum's diet 1) 
are represented in figure 1, A. These experimental animals showed 
normal growth as compared with other males of the colony. 

The yellow-corn diet proved not so efficient for growth (fig. 1, B) as 
did the normal stock diet (fig. 1, ^). There were no evidence of 
vitamin A deficiency manifested by any of the animals; while growth 
was not normal on this diet when compared to those fed McCollum's 
diet 1, the indiviauals, as measured by gain in weight, were uniform 
in their increase. 

Kats fed the white-corn diet gained very slowly, and all showed 
evidences of a deficiency of vitamin A. Animals 563 and 569 were 
given cod-liver oil, one at the end of 10 weeks, the other at the end of 
12 weeks. Both recovered rapidly, as indicated by growth curves 
(fig. 1, C), All other animals fed this diet died except rat 649. This 
rat never weighed more than 120 g but was still alive at the end of the 
eighteenth week. 

An examination of growth curves (fig. 1, II) of animals fed a barley 
diet indicates a lack of growth as compared to those fed yellow com 
(fig. 1, If)- This was particularly true of animals put on this diet at a 
weight of 40 g. None of them made as rapid or as consistent growth 
lid those fed the yellow-corn diet. However, rats 632 and 637 


3 

% 

2 

Percent 

(hmstituent 

White corn.92 

Barley. 

Casein (extract- 0 

Casein (extract¬ 

c<n. 

ed). 

CaCOs-. 1 

GaC’Os. 

NaCl... J 

NaCl. 


Vitamin-A-froe 


(Yinslltuent 


Dextrin_ 

Casein (extract¬ 
ed) 

Dried yeast_ 

A par.. 

Salt mixture 
(Steen bock 40) 
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were heavier when they were put on the l)aii(\y diet, and finally at¬ 
tained a weight of 220 g. An iinjiroveinent in growth was manifested 
by rat 508 when from 2 to 3 drops of cod-liver oil was given, after it 
had shown a gradual decrease in weight for 5 weeks. Some improve¬ 
ment wuis shown by no. 0 and no. 025. Kat 625 was]'given yeast, the 





P'lGURE 1. —At growth ot male rats fed McCollum's diet 1; B, growth of male rats fed yellow corn as their 
sole source of vitamin A, C, growth of male rats fed w’hite corn as their sole source of vitamin A, with 
and without the addition of cod-liver oil; />, growt h of male rats fed barley as their sole source of vitamin 
A, with and without the addition of cod-liver oil or yeast. 

other autoclaved yeast. No serious ophthalmic disturbances were 
noticed in those individuals on a bailey diet. 

When growth is used as a measure of the yitainin A content of 
yellow com, white com, and barley, the indications are that the 
vitamin A content of barley lies somewhere between that of yellow 
com and white com. 
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EXPERIMENT 2 

In experiment 2, the vitamin A potency of barley as it relates to 
that of yellow corn and white corn was tested (1) by growth as measured 
by body weight, and (2) the occurrence of the oestrous cycle as de¬ 
termined by daily vaginal smears. Female rats were used in this 
experiment. 

Evans ® has shown that a deficiency of vitamin A in the diet results 
in the constant appearance of cornified cells in the vaginal smear. 
This is an earlier test of deficiency and probably is more constant in 
its appearance than are other tests for a lack of ibis vitamin. 

Figures 2, A and 2, Bj represent a complete record of the vaginal 
smears of rats on the three diets. An additional record of the smears 
of three individuals from the station normal colony is also shown. 

The dashes indicate a period of time in which no smear records were 
taken. The time in days represents the period in which smears were 
taken after the opening of the vagina. 

Individuals on McCollum's diet 1 showed a regular and normal 
oestrous cycle. 

The vaginae of the animals fed tlie wliite-corn diet never opened; 
therefore, there could be no smear re(‘ords for them (fig. 2, A). The 
vaginae of rats B1109, W1113, and W1H2, fed a barley diet, opened 
when the rats were about 70 days of ag(‘., which was much later than 
for those fed McCk)llum's diet 1. Soon after the opening of the 
vaginae, these rats cycled, Will2 for a period of about 20 days, the 
other two for a much shorter period. They then showed the corni¬ 
fied cells constantly, until they were fed, for 1 day, a mixture of 
diets A and B (yellow and white corn); then they began cycling and 
continued to cycle for a few days. A mixture of equal parts by 
weight of diets A and B apparently contained a higher potency of 
vitamin A than did the barley diet. Rat B1109 then showed a con¬ 
stant smear of cornified cells until death. On the one hundred and 
fifteenth day, 1 percent wheat-germ oil was added to the diet of rat 
W1113, and in a few days leucocytes and epithelial cells appeared 
with the coniified. Not until cod-liver oil was added on the one 
hundred and fifty-second day was there a loss of the cornified cells 
in the daily smears. 

Tw^o drops of cod-liver oil wrerc given to rat W1112 for 14 days, 
beginning on the seventy-fifth day. This individual began to cycle 
and continued until the end of the experiment. The addition of 1 
percent of w^heat-germ oil on the one hundred and twenty-fifth day 
seemed to depress the cycle. This individual did not cycle so con¬ 
tinuously as before, until cod-liver oil was again added on the one 
hundred and sixtieth day. 

Vaginal-smear records of other rats on a barley diet and of three 
on a yellow-com diet are presented in figure 2, B. Individuals 
W1103 and W1106 (yellow-corn diet) were very regular and uniform 
in their cycling. WlllO was not so regular, particularly after the 
one hundred and eighty-fifth day. The records of the rats on the 
barley diet are very similar to those shown in figure 2, A. Each 
began cycling after a day’s feeding of diets A and B mixed. This 
was followed by a constant comified-cell smear until either cod-liver 
oil or wheat-germ oil was added. Rat G1096 received cod-liver oil 

« Evans, H. M. the effects of inadeouate vitamin a on the sexual physioloot of the female 
Jour. Biol. Ohem. 77.651-654. 1928. 
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Fiourk 2.-“ As vaginal'smear records of female rats fed barley as their sole source of vitamin A, as con¬ 
trasted with records of female rats fed McCollum’s diet 1; B, vaginal-smear r^ords of female rats fed 
barley and yellow corn as their sole source of vitamin A. (O-l represents epithelial and cormfled^lfe; 
C represents cornifled cells; h, E. a. C. represents leucocytes, epithelial, ana cornifled cells; and L, E. 
represents leucocytes and epithelta! cells-) 


cod-liver oil toward the end of the experiment. Rat W1108 showed 
one apparently normal cycle just before the conclusion of the experi¬ 
ment. The ad^tion of wheat-germ oil to the extent of 1 percent did 
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not result in a loss of cornified cells in the smears of rats El 106 and 
BllOO. When growth and vapnal smears are used as a measure of 
the vitamin A content of barley, it is shown that the quantity in 
barley is low; in fact, it is apparently much lower than that of yellow 
corn but is higher than that of white corn. 


EXPERIMENT 3 

The results of th(^ studies (experiments 1 and 2) indicate that bar¬ 
ley is low in its vitamin A content and that its potency lies some¬ 
where between that of yellow and of white corn. Further studies to 
compare quantitatively the amount of this vitamin in barley and yel¬ 
low and white corn are reported in experiment 3. The technic and 
criteria used were those of Smith,^ being a method developed by 
Sherman and Munsell.® 

The yellow corn used was a good grade (at least no. 2) of yellow 
dent corn purchased locally. White corn of excellent quality (offered 

for sale as seed corn) was 



purchased from a seed store. 
The variety was unknown. 
Locally grown Yolo County 
barley of good quality, free 
from foreign matter and weed 
seeds, was used. 

Normal female and male 
rats from the st ation experi¬ 
mental colony were used in 
this series. The females were 
bred, and during the gesta¬ 
tion ami lactation periods 
they were fed Sherman’s diet 
B, except that green alfalfa 
was given occasionally in¬ 
stead of lettuce. This diet 
was composed of two thirds 
ground wheat, one third 

Figure 3.--Growt]i records of male and female rats fed a vita- TnilL- otirl ai\ 

nim-A-free diet until the end of the seventh week, designated , po>\ tier, aiKl SO- 

as the fore period, and thereafter fed the indicated quantl- dium (‘hloridc eo ual tO 2 Oei’- 
ties of barley, white corn, and yellow corn daily, COnt of the wheat ^ 

The yoiuig rats from these mothers were weaned at from 20 to 25 
days of age and weighed an average of about 37 g each. They were 
then placed on a vitamin-A-freo diet composed of 67 percent of corn¬ 
starch, 18 percent of casein (rendered vitamin-A-free by successive 
extractions with boiling 95 percent alcohol), 10 percent of dried 
brewer’s yeast, 4 percent of salt mixture (Osborne and Mendel’s), 
and 1 percent of sodium chloride. The vitamin D was incorporated 
by irradiating the dried brewer’s yeast, spread out in thin layers, in 
the direct rays of the sun for 1 hour and 20 minutes. 

From weaning time on these young rats were kept in metal cages 
with screen bottoms. At the end of the fourth week they began 
showing the effects of the vitamin-A-free diet. A week later some of 
them were losing weight and showing typical outward symptoms of 
vitamin A deficiency. Figure 3 shows graphically those weight 

' f Smith, M. C . Op, cit 

« Shskman, H. C., and Munsbll, H, E. the quantitative determination or vitamin a. Jour 
Amer. Ch«m. Soc 47: 1639-1646, illiis. 1925. 
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chanpjes. At the end of the sixth week all had lost weight, or their 
weight had remained stationary for at least a week. 

Each rat was then transferred to a separate cage and fed individ¬ 
ually until death, or until the end of the feeding period. Water was 
provided at all times to each animal. The vitamin-A-free diet was 
fed in cups and was always available to the individual. The yellow 
corn, white corn, and barley were weighed and fed daily in small 
glass dishes. These cereals were very finely ground in an experi¬ 
mental mill of the hammer type. 

The 0 groups of 6 rats each were fed the following diets; 

(iroup 1, vilamin-A-froo diet (control group) 

(Iroup 2, vitainin-A-free diet and g yellow corn daily 
Group 3, vitainin-A-free diet and 4 g white cr)ni daily 
Grouj) 4, vitamin-A-froe diet and 1 g barley daily 
Group 5, vitainin-A-free diet and 2 g barley daily 
Grouj) 6, vitamin-A-free diet and 3 g barley daily 

TAfliiK 2.— Average gain or Io,^h in weight and average survival period of animals 

in experiment 3 

|fi rat.s in each group] 


1 

Average 
wciuhl, 
end of 
fore 
period 

Average 

.\veratre 


\\ei tijic 
mb lai 
w ciifhf 

first ai>* 
pearaiicc 
of oph- 
tbalniia 
in rats 

1 gain or 
loss in 
weight 
in .56 
days 

,\\eragp 

survival 

jieriod 

(fra mf! 

(frainn 

Days 

28 3 

Ormns 

Days 

.37 7 

1.57 0 

-.56 3 

8 2 

! 37 3 

1.53 8 

h 5<i n 

4-43 3 


1 39 3 

153 H 

35 5 

-29 3 

13 2 

36 3 

143 2 

37 0 

-36 8 

17 0 

3M.S 

I4K,3 

44 3 

-.50 0 

24 8 

35 8 

148 8 

48 2 

-.39 8 

0 


« See fig. A and text for diet fed the animals in the various groups 
^ They were actually carried (»K days before being taken off the diet 

In table 2 and figure 3 are presented the findings in this study. 
All the animals in group 2 survived and showed no evidence of vita¬ 
min A deficiency at any time during the 50 days. Only two other 
individuals survived. One rat in group 4 died on the fifty-sixth day, 
and one individual in group 6 lived 67 days after the end of the fore 
period. 

The rats in group 2 were the only ones that showed an average 
constant gain in weight. An average gain of 43.3 g each for indi¬ 
viduals in group 2 indicates that 0.5 g of yellow corn contains more 
than 1 unit of vitamin A, which is in agreement with the results of 
Smith.*^ The animals in group 1 (control group), and in group 3, 
which were fed 4 g of white corn daily, continued to lose weight after 
the end of the fore period and survived an average of only 8.2 and 13.2 
days, respectively. Slight gains were manifested by the experimental 
animals in groups 4, 5, and 6 for a short period of time after barley 
was added to the vitamin-A-free diet. Group 4, fed 1 g of barley 
daily, gained very slightly for 2 weeks, then lost weight rapidly. 
Groups 5 and 6 gained in weight for 4 weeks, then lost weight rapidly. 
Group 6, receiving 3 g of barley, gained slightly more than did group 
5, fed 2 g of barley daily. Isone of the rats in groups 4, 5, or 6 
survived the 8-week period. 


• Smith, M C. Op. cit. 
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Three grams of barley fed daily to each individual as the only 
source of vitamin A was not sufficient to enable the animals to survive 
the 56-day feeding period. The individuals that received 2 and 3 g 
of barley each simvived somewhat longer than those that received 
only 1 g of barley daily. All individuals except those fed yellow corn 
developed ophthalmia at some tune before death. Some developed 
respiratory difficulties. The first appearance of oplithalinia varied 
somewhat in the various groups; those receiving the 2 and 3 g of barley 
daily did not show' this condition as early as did those fed white corn 
or 1 g of barley. 

All the evidence indicates that barley is low in its vitamin A con¬ 
tent when compared with yellow corn. It api)urently contains more 
vitamin A than docs white corn. From the facts set forth in figure 3 
and table 2 the baifey used in this study, which is believed to be an 
average California barley contained less than one sixth as much 
vitamin A as did the yellow corn. 

SUMMARY 

Barley as the only source of vitamin A in the diet did not produce 
normal growth in rats. 

In the sexually immature rat the addition of vitamin A to a barley 
diet (barley being the only source of vitamin A) resulted in a decided 
increase in growth and a normal oestrous cycle. 

As measured by increase in growth and by daily vaginal-smear 
record of rats, barley contains more vitamin A than does white corn, 
but less than yellow com. 

In these studies it has been shown that harh'y contains less titan 
one sixth as much vitamin A as does yellow corn. 




ASSIMILATION OF FIXED NITROGEN BY GRASSES AND 

CLOVERS‘ 


By A. B. Beaumont, head, Department of Agronomy, W. S. Eisenmenger, 
research professor of agronomy, and W. J. Moore, Jr., assistant in agronomy, 
Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station^ 

INTRODUCTION 

In the research herein reported certain chemical forms of nitrogen 
commonly present in commer<»ia] fertilizers have been used—nitric, 
ammoniacal, and amide forms- but no attempt was made to use all 
the difTerent compounds (airrying one or another of these forms of 
nitrogen. The purpose of these studies was to determine the readiness 
with which these common forms of nitrogen are absorbed and assimi¬ 
lated by the grasses and clovers usually grown for forage. Methods 
which involved the growing of plants in nutrient solutions seemed most 
suitable for the ends sought and were therefore used. Both unsteri¬ 
lized and sterilized culture solutions were used. Each of these meth¬ 
ods of growing plants has certain advantages and disadvantages over 
the other, as will a|)pear later. 

METHOD USED WITH UNSTERILIZED CULTURES 

Burt* seedings of the grasses and clovers used in the experiments 
wore grown in flats. The stands were thick, and on account of the 
crowded condition of the seedlings and the limited supply of available 
nutrients ((‘oTulitions desired in this case), the growth w’^as slow\ 
When about 5 months old, seedlings were transplanted to water cul¬ 
tures, care being exercised to remove as much of the adhering soil as 
f)ossil)le. Six seedlings of each grass species, except orchard grass, 
and four seedlings of orchard grass and each clover species, (‘omprised 
th(' individual cultures. There were eight cultures of each treatment. 
The seedlings were supported by a cork wdth one hole in it. It was 
fouml that plants w^ould remain in place, after some growth, without 
the aid of cotton which has some disadvantages in such work. Glass 
bottles of 8-oimce capacity were used. Other details of equipment 
wTre similar to those shown in figure 1 of a previous paper 

A standard nutrient solution containing all nutrients supplied except 
the nitrogen, and of the following composition was used: 

,\fol 

CiiHPCh . 2JL.0_ _ , 0.00055 

Ca804 . LHIoCL.... _ _ - _ .00130 

MgSO^ . 7 H 2 O_ _ - _ . 00285 

KCl___ __- .00188 


> Received for publication May 22,1933; Issued October, 1933. IMiblished as contribution no. 163 of the 
Massachusett.s Agricultural Experiment Station. 

* Credit is given G Rohde and H. Papendieck, formerly assistants in agronomy, for as.sistanco with the 
solution cultures. 

3 Koferonee is made by number (italic) to Literature Cited, p. 503. 
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To this were added 10 parts per million of ferric potassium tartrate, 
3 parts per million of boric acid, and the specific nitrogen carrier under 
consideration. The (u)ncentration of sodium nitrate was 0.0139 mol, 
and ammonium sulphate and urea were used in concentrations to 
furnish a chemically equivalent amount of nitrogen. The reaction 
of the fresh nutrient solution was in all cases approximately pH 7.0. 

Solutions containing minerals only, sodium nitrate and ammonium 
sulphate, were changed weekly. This frequency was sufficient to 
prevent the formation, in detectable quantities, of nitrates in the 
ammonium sulphate solution. Cultures containing urea (series 1) 
were changed every 3 days. In the course of the experiment it was 
found that ammonia was formed from the urea. Therefore, a new 
urea series {2) was set up with a more frequent change of solution. 
The schedule finally adopted for this series was that of keeping the 
plants in the solution for 1 day only, changing them to water contain¬ 
ing no added salts for 1 day, and then on the third day transferring 
them to a. new nutrient solution. In this way am mollification of urea 
was either prevented entirely or was reduced to a minimum. Am¬ 
monia was occasionally detected in some of the cultures. 

There was some variation in the length of the period the plants were 
grown in the nutrient solutions. The duration of the period was 49 
to 7)0 days for solutions containing minerals only and sodium nitrate; 
for series 1 urea, the period was 43 days for the grasses, and 49 for 
clovers; for urea 2, 48 days; for ammonium sulphate, 40 days; and 
for ammonium sulphate plus calcium carbonate, 37 days. In cases 
in which the period was less than 48 days the plants were harvested 
because they had apparently made their maximum growth and were 
beginning to deteriorate. Dry weights of tops and roots are given 
in table 1. 

Taulk 1. —Mean dnj weight {grams) of various grasses and clovers when grown in 


- 


different nutrient solvtU 

Mean dry weight of tops 

ms 

Mean dr.\ weight of roots 


(^rop 

1 

Check 

Sodi¬ 

um 

ni¬ 

trate 

Am -1 
mo- 
nium 
sul¬ 
phate 

Am¬ 

mo¬ 

nium 

sul- 

l)hate 

plus 

cal¬ 

cium 

cai- 

bon- 

alc 

T^rea 

1 

Urea 

2 

Check 

1 

j 

Sofli- 

um 

ni- 

Irale 

Am¬ 

mo¬ 

nium 

sul¬ 

phate 

1 

Am¬ 

mo¬ 

nium 

sul¬ 

phate 

plus 

cal¬ 

cium 

car¬ 

bon¬ 

ate 

Urea 

1 

Urea 

2 

1 

(lra.s.ses. 

Tinmthy... . - 

Ke<Itop. __ 

Orchard «_ 

English ryegrass ,,. 
Kentucky bluegrass.. 

0 5fX) 

.'.m 

4()2 

74(} 

.320 

2 61 
2 73 
2.07 
2. 74 
1.09 

0,016 

.710 

.749 

.041 

.471 

0 904 
1.086 
.050 
1.040 
.700 

1 97 
1.31 
1.68 
2.37 
.859 

1.87 
2.32 
2.03 
2 28 
1.41 

0 400 
365 
. 351 
.078 
.263 

0.304 
.431 
.240 
. 630 
.270 

0.158 
. 113 
.096 
. 121 
. 05:1 

0.161 
140 
.096 
169 
.108 

0 210 
.094 
.276 
.406 
.118 

0 213 
.180 
.246 
.289 
.339 

Mean_ . _ 

.471 

2 23 

.037 

.880 

l.M 

1 98 

,407 

.368 

.108 

.131 

.221 

.263 

Clovers: 

Hod_ 

1 92 

1.44 

.396 

.94.3 

2,07 


. 468 

.340 

.106 

216 

.616 


Alsike_ 

1 48 

1. 66 

.241 

.094 

1.81 

'a.’lK) 

. 431 

.298 

.061 

.114 

. 339 

.675 

White. . 

.726 

1 76 

..314 

.665 

1.86 

2. 66 

. 170 

.286 

.061 

.120 

.294 

.664 

Mean.. 

1.3S 

1.68 

.317 

.734 

1,91 

2.78 

363 

.308 

.076 

.160 

.383 

.665 


is?*'”#* culture. Figures reported are corrected to make results comparable with 

other gntsses, of which 6 plants were grown. 
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The grass species grown were timothy {PUeum pratense)^ redtop 
(Agrostis alba\ Kentucky bliiegrass {Poa praiensis)^ orchard grass 
{Dadylis glomerata), English ryegrass (Lolium perenne). 

The clover species were red {Trifolium pratense)^ Alsike {T. hy- 
bridurn)^ and white {T. re pens). 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF THE PLANTS 

In order to obtain some information regarding changes undergone 
by the absorbed nitrogen, determinations of total, water-soluble, am- 
moniacal, and nitric nitrogen were made. It was necessary to com¬ 
bine all the grass species and all the clover species in order to obtain 
enough material for analysis. This procedure appeared justifiable on 
account of tlie marked similarity in the growth behavior of the grasses 
on the one hand and the clovers on the other. However, it should be 
noted that some differences in the reaction of the species were observed. 

In plant material containing no nitrates, total nitrogen was deter¬ 
mined by the oflicial dunning metliod (1). In determining the 
water-soluble nitrogen 1.5 g of dry ground material was shaken with 
150 cc of water for 1 hour, and 5() cc of the filtrate used for analysis. 
This was evajmrated to dryness on a water bath and the total nitro¬ 
gen determined by the (running method. Ammonia was determined 
by distillation of 1 g of plant material in 500 cc of water containing 
5 g of magnesium oxide, according to the oflicial method (1). 

In plant material (‘ontaining nitrates the total nitrogen was deter¬ 
mined by the modified method of Ranker (7), which involves the 
reduction of nitrates with sodium thiosulphate. Water-soluble nitro¬ 
gen was extracted as described above, and then the method described 
by Pucher and others (6) was used. Ammonia was determined by 
the method described above. Nitrates were determined by the 
method suggested by Vickery and Pucher ((V). 

Analytical data, ai'c* given in table 2. 


Table 2. - Total and fractional nitrogen content {in percentage of dry weight) of 
grass and clover cnltures grown in different nutrient solutions 



1 

Tups 


Hoots 

Crop and niirogon earner 

Total 

nitro- 

Water- 

soluble 

nitro- 

Ammo- 

macal 

nitro- 

Nitric 

intro- 

Total 

nitro- 

Water- 

soluble 

nitro- 

Ainnio- 

niacal 

nitro- 

Nitric 

nitro- 


gen 

gen 

gen 

gen 

gen 

gen 

gen 

gen 

Gras.ses: 









Check.. .. 

().9fi 

0 2K 

0 06 

0 

0 76 

0.14 

0 13 

0 

Sodium nitrate.... 

2.97 

1.02 

03 

.30 

2.37 

.57 

.02 

.27 

Ammonium sulphate.. 

Ammonium sulphate plus cal¬ 

4.19 

2 33 

1.33 

0 

2 63 

1 11 

. .56 

0 

cium carbonate_ 

4.03 

2.16 

1.28 

0 

2 38 

.40 

. 25 

0 

Ureal-. .. 

3.72 

1.75 

.19 

0 

2 73 

.75 

. 16 

0 

Urea 2- . . . . 

2.KI 

1.19 

.13 

0 

2.46 

.67 

.16 

1 ^ 

Clovers. 









Check—.. . 

Sodium nitrate. 

Ammonium sulpha1<e.. 

2.81 
3.04 
3.61 

.74 

1 24 
1.74 

.12 

.05 

.76 

0 

.33 

0 

3. :u 

2 89 

4 25 

.97 

.94 

1.49 

. 25 
.07 
.66 

0 

41 

0 

Ammonium sulphate plus cal¬ 

cium carbonate 

4 02 

1 99 1 

.55 

0 

4.0fi 

1.66 

.33 : 

0 

UreaL- - , 

3.39 

1 41 

.13 

0 

4.34 

1.76 

.21 

0 

Urea 2.. 

3 . 5:1 

1 49 

.09 

0 

4 00 

1.58 

.24 

0 
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REACTION OF THE NUTRIENT SOLUTIONS 

The reartion of the nutrient solution before it was used, and without 
the addition of calcium carbonate, was pH 7.0. The reaction of each 
treatment was determined colorimetrically at the time of changing 
solutions; that is, after each growth interval. The data are given in 
table 3. For solutions carrying anmionium sulphate without calcium 
carbonate, two pH values are given. The first value represents the 
end point in the first stages of the experiment when plant growth was 
vigorous, and the second the end point near the close of the experiment 
when the plant had practically ceased to function. (Irasses which 
were less susceptible to the conditions present in, or caused by, the 
solution, both effected a lower pH value and held it lower than did the 
clovers. The data show interesting relationships for the other solu¬ 
tions. In all the remaining solutions, except ammonium sulphate 
plus calcium carbonate, the pH values were generally lower for the 
clovers than for the grasses at the close of each interval. This would 
indicate the normal physiological effects to be expected. For example, 
the clover roots were well nodulated and good growth occurred in the 
check solution without any added nitrogen, and this apparently caused 
a rapid intake of cations and thus a lowering of the pH values. Like¬ 
wise, there was less physiological action in the sodium nitrate solution, 
and consequently less change in the hydrogen-ion concentration of the 
solution. 

Table 3.- -Reaction of nntrient solutions at end of changmg period, expressed in 

pH vnUs 


pFl of indicated nutrient solution 






Ammo- 







mum 



('rop gro\Mi 

f’heck 

Sodium 

nitrate 

Ammo¬ 
nium sul¬ 
phate “ 

sul¬ 

phate 

plus 

ealeium 

Urea 1 

Urea 2 





carbon- 







ate 



Grasses 







Timothy_ . .. 

f) f) 

7 8 

3 8 ’6 

7 1 

7.3 

7.4 

Hedtop... . . - 

O.f) 

7 7 

3 (} 

6 » 

7.6 

7 2 

Orchard grass__ . 

6 fi 

7 

4 0-6 4 

7 5 

7.3 

7 3 

English ryegrass. . . . . 

6 .« 

7 7 

5 2-7 0 

7.0 

7 4 

7.3 

Kentucky bluegrass... - . . . 

(i 5 

7 5 

4 0-7 0 

7 0 

7.0 

7 0 

CUovers: 







Red. 

f> fi 

7 0 

f) 5-7 0 

(5 « 

5.8 

6.0 

Alsike. 


7 0 

5 4-7.0 

7 0 

,5.4 

6.4 

White... 

.■» fi 

7 1 

5.4-7 0 

6 0 

5.6 

6 5 


« Near bejimning and end of the experiment. The first value represents the end point in the first stages 
of the experiment, when plant growth was vigorous, the second that near the close of the experiment when 
the plant had practically ceased to function. 


DISCUSSION 

The data in table 1 clearly show the superiority of sodium nitrate 
over the other nitrogen carriers used, in the production of dry matter 
in the grasses. In the case of the clovers, the use of urea increased 
the dry-matter content most. This holds for both urea 1 and 2, 
but is especially marked in case of urea 2, in which the solution was 
changed most frequently and ammonification was at a minimum. 
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With both grasses and clovers, in all cases ammonium sulphate 
alone was decidedly the most inferior of all the nitrogen carriers used. 
The addition of calcium carbonate to the ammonium sulphate culture 
for the purpose of buffering the reaction, increased the yield over that 
obtained by the use of ammonium sulphate alone by about 36 percent 
in the case of the grasses, and about 125 percent in the case of the 
clovers. Nevertheless, the yield when ammonium sulphate plus 
calcimu carbonate was used was poor in comparison with that 
obtained when the other carriers were used. Figure 1 also gives a 
good idea of the growth of the plants in the different media. 



Figuhb J —Grasses and clovers grown in uusterlliKed solutions and photographed when 32 days old* 
A, Left to right in each group. Kentucky bluegrass. English r>egrass, timothy, orchard grass, and red- 
top; B, left to right in each group, lied clover, white clover, and alsike clover. Nitrogen carriers, 
both seiies: a, Check; 6, sodium nitrate, c, ammonium sulphate (without calcium carbonate); d, urea. 


The differences recorded in table 1 and figure 1 were those existing 
at the close of the experiment. In the early stages of the experiment, 
for about 2 weeks, the growth of the grasses in the solutions con¬ 
taining ammonium sulphate was as good as, if not better than, in other 
solutions. On the clovers, however, the ammonium salt exerted an 
inhibiting effect almost from the start. About 2 weeks from the 
beginning of the experiment it became evident that the roots of both 
grasses and clovers in ammonium sulphate cultures were not normal 
in appearance. They became grayish brown and more or less slimy. 
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Eventually they hecairie dark, and the roots of the clovers, which 
were more susceptible than the grasses, became almost black. Also, 
the roots had an odor of decaying organic jiiatter. Practically the 
same root syjn])toms dc^veloped in the urea culture' as in the aiiimo- 
nium sulphates enilture, Init were more marked in cultures (‘ontaining 
urea 1 than in those (‘-ontaining urea 2 because of the greater amount 
of ammonia in 1. The maintenance of the reaction of the solution 
containing ammonium sulphate to practically a uniform level by 
means of calcium carbonate retarded slightly but did not elimi¬ 
nate the toxic action just dc^scribed. 

Table 2 shows that the percentage of total, water-soluble, and 
ammoniacal nitrogen in the tops and roots of grasses is considerably 
higher in plants grown in an ammonium sulphate medium than in 
other media used. The presence of calcium carbonate as a buffer 
made little difference in this rt^ilationship. In the case of the roots, 
urea caused about as much total and water-soluble nitrogen but not 
so much ammoniacal nitrogen to enter the plant. I'his would indi¬ 
cate that some of the urea was present in the roots in an unchanged 
form. On the grass tops the use of urea 1 ])roduced effects more 
similar to those produced by the use of ammonium sulphate than did 
the use of urea 2. This can be explained by the fact that urea 1 
solutions were changed less frequently than wc're those of urea 2, 
and consequently there was more ammonia present in urea 1; this was 
shown by chemical test. Nitrates were found only in plants grown 
in the nitrate solution, and in rcdatiyely small amount, which proves 
that nitrogen supplied in this form was better assimilated than were 
the other forms of nitrogen used. 

According to their assimilability, the forms of nitrogen studied 
should be placed in the following decreasing order: f\)r grasses: 
(1) Sodium nitrate (2) urea, and (3) ammonium sulphate; for clovers: 
(1) urea (2) s(xliuin nitrate, and (3) ammonium sulphate. The 
order remained the same when the physiological acidity of ammo¬ 
nium sulphate was prevented by the presence of cal(*ium carbonate, 
although growth was somewhat better under this condition. This 
leads to the conclusion that under the conditicjns of the experiment 
the toxicity of ammonium sulphate is due primarily l-o the accumula¬ 
tion of excess unassiniilated nitrogen in the tissue, particularly the 
roots of the plant. This conclusion does not preclude the possibility 
of an injurious effect of the acid produced by physiological action, 
but it places it in a subordinate position. One of the authors {2) 
arrived at the same (‘inclusion in a previous study of the toxicity of 
ammonium salts by tobacco. 

Other workers in the field of absorption of nitrogen from nutrient 
solutions have reported decay of roots when grown in media con¬ 
taining ammonium salts. For instance. Loo (5) reported this for 
maize and wheat but attributed it to the i)hysiological acidity of the 
solutions. 

It should be emphasized that the results and conclusions just stated 
apply only to solution cultures. The writers do not mean to state 
or imply that the same or closely similar results will be obtained by 
the use of ammonium sulphate or urea for grasses and clovers grown 
in soil. Opportunity for rapid nitrification and other salutary actions 
in the ^il appear to make these materials safe and desirable for 
practical purposes. 
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POSSIBLE EXPLANATION OF THE DECAY OF THE ROOTS 

Series of botli grasses and clovers wei'c grown from seeds under 
sterile conditions according to a method {4) previously iis('d foi* 
tobacco. The plants were grown 140 days without changing solu¬ 
tion, so slow was the growth (fig. 2). Because^ of certain difliculties 
encountered it was not possible to obtain quantitative data. Tlie 
qualitative results obtained checked rather closely those obtained 
with the unsterilized cultures, with the following exceptions: 



Fkjure 2 —(trasses fjrowii in sterilized solutions and photographed when Hli days old A, Timothy. 
B, redtop Nitrogen earners, both series. «, Check; b, sodium lutrule, c, aininoiiium sulphate, <i, ammo¬ 
nium sulphate plus calcium carbonate, e, uiea 


(1) Physiological acidity developed in the unbuffered ammonium 
sulphate solution and was probably a more important factor than it 
was in the frequently changed but unsterilized cultures. 

(2) Growth was almost, if not quite, as good in the ammonium 

sulphate solution buffered with calcium carbonate, as it was in the 
sodium nitrate solution. . . . 

(3) Roots of plants grown in cultures containing ammonium sul¬ 
phate or urea did not turn grayish brown or black and decay, except 
where it was evident that infection entered from without. 

The superior growth in the buffered ammonium sulphate solutions 
was probably due to the lack of root decay. This is considered a 
significant point. Under unsterilized conditions common decay 
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organisms liave easy access to tlie roots, and by th(dr action growth is 
retarded. 

The question then arises as to why the roots decayed in unsterilized 
solutions containing ammonium salts and urea and did not decay to 
any serious degree in the checdc and nitrate solutions. The following 
hypothesis is advanced: 

It has been shown that the nitrogen of ammonimn sulphate and 
urea is not assimilated so completely or so rapidly as that of sodium 
nitrate. The excess nitrogen accumulates in the plant tissue, especi¬ 
ally in the roots. A considerable portion of the excess nitrogen is 
water-soluble, some of it as ammonia, and probably a fair proportion 
is in amino or amide form. The carbon-nitrogen ratio is therefore 
j)robably much narrowed, especially in the line roots. It is known 
from other investigations that organic matter breaks down particu¬ 
larly rapidly when the carbon-nitrogen ratio is narrowed down to 
about 15:1. It has been proved in the study of methods of inaking 
artificial manure from straw that ammonium salts and cyanamide are 
especially efficacious in promoting the decay of straw. Although theses 
investigations have been with dead plant tissues, it does not seeiti 
unreasonable to think that the same method of disintegration of living 
root cells might occur, especially since some dead root tissue is always 
present. 

SUMMARY 

In a study of the assimilability of different chemical forms of fer¬ 
tilizer nitrogen, five grasses—timothy (PhJeum prate use), redtop 
{Agrostis alha)^ Kentucky bluegrass (Pon j>ratennif<)^ orchard grass 
(l)actylh glornerata), and English ryegrass {Lolhnn perenne)^ and 
three clovers, red {Trifolmrn pratense), alsike [T. hybridluw), and 
white (7'. re pens) were grown in nutrient solutions containing sodium 
nitrate, ammonium sulphate, and urea, respectively. In one grou}) 
C/alcium carbonate was added to the solution containing ammonium 
sulphate for the purpose of buffering it against })hysiological change 
in reaction. In the early stages of growth the nitrogen of ammonium 
sulphate appeared to have been assimilated most rapidly and best by 
grasses, but in the experiment as a whole nitrate nitrogen was most 
readily and completely assimilated by the grasses, and urea by the 
clovers, as determined by the appearance of the plants, weight of dry 
matter produced, and chemical composition. In the later stages (if 
growth, the plants grown in unsterilized ammonium sulpliate solutions 
and in urea solution develoi)ed grayish-brown to black and more or less 
decayed roots. Plants grown in similar sterilized solutions did not 
develop this root trouble. It is suggested that the root trouble 
developed was due to the accumulation in the roots of unassimilated 
ammonia or other intermediate form of nitrogen, which narrowed the 
carbon-nitrogen ratio and made the root tissue susceptible to the 
attack of decay organisms. The order of assimilability of nitrogen 
is placed as follows: By the grasses: (1) sodium nitrate, (2) urea, 
and (3) ammonium sulphate; by the clovers: (1) urea, (2) sodium 
nitrate, and (3) ammonium sulphate. The addition of calcium 
carbonate to the ammonium sulphate solution did not change the 
order. The results obtained are not meant to be appliecl to field 
conditions under which nitrification and other salutary soil processes 
may considerably alter the condition of applied nitrogen. 
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INJURY TO APPLE BY PETROLEUM-OIL SPRAYS' 


By Paul A. Younu, mf^islard holnuist and hade nolog ini, uihI Jl. K. Morris, 
hoiarusl and hartrriologiHly Montana Agricullnral Ex'penmcni Station ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

l^etroleuin-oil ennilsioiis wore used in attempts to control serious 
infestations of the fruit-tree leaf roller {Cacoecia argyroKpila Walker) 
on apple in Bitterroot Valley of Montana during 1921 to 1925. 
Sojue of the emulsions injurecl the buds and leaves of apple {Pyrus 
jnalus L.), so it was desirable to secure more information about the 
effects of petroleum oils on plants, and to learn which oils could be 
used safely as emulsions on apple. Injury to plants probably is the 
limiting factor in the use of oil sprays. 

This paper reports experiments carried on from 1920 to 1932, at 
Bozeman, Mont., and records mainly the studies on the character of 
tlie injuries to apj)le from oil sprays. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

The literature on oil sprays is very extensive. Sin(*e Swingle and 
Sna])]) {34)'^ reviewed many of the articles published before 1929, 
most attention is given in the present review to more recent papers. 

Control of leaf-injuring insc'cts is necessary to prevent decrease in 
the manufacture of food used by the apple ti‘ees. Proebsting {25) 
and Spider, Overley, and (Ireen (83) stated that decreasing the leaf 
area decreased growth in apple. 

Oil emulsions commonly arc classified as stable emulsions in contrast 
to unstable or (piick-brcaking emulsions in which the oil globules 
(piickly accumulate as cream or free oil at the top of the water phase. 
In a miscible oil, the emulsifier is dissolved in the oil and makes the 
oil emulsify when stirred with water. Most of the soap emulsions 
and the emulsions made froju miscible oils for commercial use have 
been stable emulsions. C^asein has been used extensively in making 
unstable emulsions. 

Writers disagree concerning the importance of stability as a quality 
of s])ray eimdsions. Smith (SO) favored the use of unstable emulsions. 
Swingle and Snapp (84) reported no practical difference between the 
covering powers of enudsions made from stock-oil emulsions and from 
miscible oils, while Anderson et al. (1) said that miscible-oil emulsions 
seemed to be slightly better in covering pow er. 

Newcomer and Yothers (21) reported similar s(‘.alecidal effects from 
unstable caseinate-oil eimdsions, stable miscible-oil emulsions, and 
stable boiled-soap-oil emulsions. Spuler, Overley, and Green (82) 

1 Received for publication May 8, 1933; Issued October. Paper no. 30 of the Journal series of the 
Montana Aarieultural Experiment Station. Contribution from the Botany and Bacteriology Department. 

> The authors arc indebted to the following oil companies for supplying tiio oils and information about 
the viscosities and sulphonatable residues of the oils: Standard Oil Co. of California, Standard Oil (^^o 
of Indiana, Shell Oil Co and L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., of New York. Green (U)* determined the sul¬ 
phonatable residues of oils 5,13,16,10, 21, and 28. 

»Reference is made by number (italic) to Literature Cited, 520. 
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observed that, despite the larger run-off, stable emulsions were as 
effective as unstable emulsions for insecticides in orc'.hards. Robinson, 
Fisher, and Spuler (IBS) stated that high pressures used in spraying 
probably reduced the difference in the sizes of oil globules in stable 
and unstable emulsions. Spuler (31) and Spuler, Overley, and 
Green (32) warned against the building of too-thick deposits of oil by 
quick-breaking ejriulsions due to repeated sprayings or to the drifting 
of sprays by the wind. Green (14) reported the ability of one oil film 
to superimpose itself on another. Smith (29) illustrated the mech¬ 
anism of deposition and accumulation of oil when sprays strike solid 
objects; this ^avc an explanation for differcncics in run-off from 
different emulsions. Bartholomew (2) re})orted the i)enetration of oil 
through both sides of citrus leaves. 

Fear has been expressed that continual use of oil s])rays might be 
detrimental to orchards, but evidence does not support this claim. 
Penny (24) reported no cumulative-oil injury in an orange orchard 
sprayed with oil during nine years. Quaintance, Newcomer, and 
Porter (27) also reported that cumulative-oil injury was not evident 
in thousands of orchards having eight or more annual s])rays of oils 
on dormant trees. 

Sulphonatable residues and viscosities of oils have been reported by 
many workers to be major factors in affecting oil injuries. 

Oils for bud sprays should be 05 to 75 percent unsulphonatable, 
and have viscosities of 85 to 120 seconds. Robinson, Fisher, and 
Spuler (28) specified that oils for dormant use should have viscosities 
of 100 to 220 seconds, and unsulphonatable residues of 50 to 85 per¬ 
cent. Oils lor summer sprays should have viscosities of 55 to 75 
seconds and unsulphonatable residues of 85 percent or more. New- 
cojuer and Yothers (22) made similar recommendations for summer 
oil sprays. 

Some authors mentioned other factors affecting oil injuries. 
Ebeling (5) concluded that oil injuries to leaves were i)roportional to 
the percentage and heaviness of the oil, and inversely })roporti()nal to 
the amount of spreader and the sulphonation of the oil in the spray. 
Smith (29j SO) showed that uniform ai)plications of (piick-breaking 
emulsions required very thorough agitation. 

Spuler, Overley, and Green (33) stated that the following factors 
influen<;ed oil injuries to trees: Temperature, number of sprays, 
amounts of food and water, abundance of fruit, health, and varietal 
characteristics. Kelley (18) reported that the Grimes Golden apple 
tree transpired more rapidly and w^as affected more by oils than was 
the Jonathan apple tree which had a lower rate of transpiration. 
Felt (7) reported seasonal variation in susceptibility of plants to oil 
injury. Kelley (17) found that all of the oils that he used injured 
young leaves, while only the heavy oils injured old leaves. 

Young (57) found that drought increased oil injury. Spuler, 
Overley, and Green (S3) concluded that trees suffering from drought 
or malnutrition were especially injured by oils. Woodworth (56) 
stated that a dry condition of leaves facilitated penetration by oils. 
Browne (5) and Woodhams (55) advised that trees should have normal 
amounts of food and w ater before bein^ sprayed with oils. Hartzell 
(15) warned that weak trees were especially susceptible to oil injury. 
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Knight, Chamberlin, and Samuels (L9), and Spuler, Overley, and 
Green (33) reported that plants recovered more (piickly from oils with 
low viscosities than from oils wdth high viscosities. 

Browne (3) considered 32° C. to be near the maximum temperature 
for safe spraying wnth oils. 

Ginsburg (10, fi, 12) observed that drops of some oils penetrated 
the lower sides of apple leaves within 1 or 2 hours, the rates of penetra¬ 
tion being inversely ])roportional to the viscosities, and proportional 
to the amounts of the oils. 

Ginsburg (11) teste.d many emulsions for injurious effects on apple, 
and mentioned the following symptoms of oil injury: Translucent, 
brown, and chlorotic leaf spots; early dropping of leaves and fruit; 
early blooming; altering of time of fruit ripening; russeting and 
decrease in size of fruit; and adhesion of dirt to oily surfaces. 

Ginsburg ((9, ,9, 12) reported that oiI-s])rayed leaves wwe darker 
green, contained more chlorophyll, and (Iropj)ed later than unoiled 
leaves, prol)ably due to insect control, l^nny ( 24 ) observed that 
heavy oils stimulated growth. 

Woodworth (^6*) gave good suggestions in his classification of the 
effects of oils on plants. Young ^ (37^ 38) described symptoms of oil 
injuries in apple. Swingle and Sna])p (34)^ and Farrar (f/), described 
some sym])toms caused by oils in orchards. 

Spuler, Overley, and Green (32) illustrated apple flowers without 
halves on twigs whicdi had received a delayed dormant spray with a 
(luick-breaking-oil emulsion, indicating that the oil killed only the 
leaves in the fruit buds on such twigs in this case. 

Ovcrholscr and Overley (23) found that more than three oil sprays 
sometimes decreased size of fruit and set of buds. Newcomer and 
Yothers (^22) illustrated symptoms caused by a heavy oil in three 
varieties of a])ple fruits. 

Swingle and vSuiip]) (^^) summarized some rejiorts on the effects of 
freezing following oil sprays; 5° C. was recommended as a minimum 
temperature for s])raying. Newcomer and Yothers (21) concluded 
that freezing did not increase injury from oils applied in the spring 
and tliat delayed dormant oil sprays were injurious. 

Spuler, Overley, and Green (32) correlated oil-spray injuries with 
bud development and recommended that oil sprays should not be 
applied during the critical period of bud development. Kelley (17) 
suggested that oils may partly break the dormancy of apple trees and 
thus make them more susceptible to injury by cold. 

The uses of Oil Red O and Sudan IV to reveal oils in tissues were 
described by Broescher (26) and Haynes (16). 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Earlier work on petroleum oils as insecticides showed that the lubri¬ 
cating oils were more satisfactory than the kerosenes or the crude oils. 

In the present investigations, 25 kinds of lubricating oils were tested 
in emulsions. The sulphonatable residues of these oils ranged from 
0 to 41,2 percent; their viscosities ranged from 38 to 244 seconds as 
determined by the Say bolt universal viscosimeter (table 1). 

* Young, P, A. .spray oil penetration on apple leaves, limbs, and fruit. 1929. (Abstract of 
papers, Ainer. Soc. Plant Physiol., DevS MoinCvS, Iowa.) {Mimeographed.] 
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Twenty of the oils w'ere tested as 1-percent oil emulsions. These 
and three other oils were tested in more concentrated emulsions to 
reveal symptoms of oil injuries and to determine the margin of safety 
for each oil. 

(;!alcium caseinate, ammonia casein, and cresoap were the emulsifiers 
used. An electric stirrer was used in emulsifying the oils in tap 
wafer.® The emulsions were used on the dates when they were pre¬ 
pared. Calcium-caseinate stock emulsions of one third oil were made 
i)y mi.\ing 7.2 g of calcium caseinate in 640 cc of water and emulsifying 
320 cc of oil in this mixture. Essentially, this method of making 
calcium-caseinate emulsions was devised by Burroughs (So). 

Ammonia-casein stock emulsions were made by mixing 1,500 cc of 
water and 22.32 g of casein, making this mixture alkaline with about 
25 cc of NIf 40 Il (specific gravity, 0.0), and enndsifying 3,000 cc of 
oil in it. Spuler, Overley, and Green (82) mentioned ammonia- 
casein-oil emulsions. 

Each crcsoap-stock miscible oil was made by mixing 90 percent oil, 
4.5 percent cresols, and 5.5 percent soap. J’otassium oleate was used 
in prej)aring cresoap in 1926, and herring oil saponified with KOH 
was used in 1930 and 1931. For dilution each stock miscible oil was 
poured slowly on the sides of the vortex made in water by the I'lectric 
stirrer. The eimdsion was agitated for 1 minute after the miscible 
oil was added. Mclander, Spuler, and Green (20a) descril)ed the 
method of making cresoa]) emulsions. 

The oil emulsions were sprayed on an orchard of 86 Hibernal apple 
trees on the farm of the Montana Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Bozeman. This orchard was planted in 1921 but received little 
cultural care after 1924 mainly bec,ause irrigation water was unavail¬ 
able. The east row' of trees sec.iired some water and food materials 
from adjacent fallowed groimd, and these trees w'erc normal. Many 
of the trees in the other five rows suffered from drought during each 
summer and were used in studies on the relatimi of drought to oil 
injury. 

A bucket pump equipped with a Bonhuiux nozzle, and using the 
maximum pressure, was used to drench apj)le leaves and twigs with 
emulsions. Each emulsion was sprayed on all the limbs of sprayed 
trees in 1926 and 1927; imsprayed trees were left as checks. 

Important physiological differences occur in leaves on different 
aides and levels of apple trees, so, after 1927, single branches 1 to 3 m 
long were sprayed, and nearby limbs on the same trees were left as 
checks. Each emulsion was sprayed on 3 to 7 limbs on different trees 
on each date it was used. Spraying was done on calm days. Summer 
sprays were applied when temperatures were near 15° to 25° C., 
maximum temperatures usually near 30° occuring later during the 
same days. Relative humidities during these days usually ranged 
between 30 to 70 percent of saturation, with extremes of 14 to 87 
percent. Winter sprays were ap])lied when temperatures were about 
-5° to 10°. 

» Most of the omiiLslous used were prepared b> J. It (treen, B. L. Herrington, and A. U. Johnson, of 
the (Chemistry Department of the Montana Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

MAIN INJURIES CAUSED BY OILS IN APPLE TISSUES 

Symptoms appeared in oil-injured leaves within different periods of 
time. Some symptoms became more prominent, while others re¬ 
mained unchanged or disappeared. ()ils with large percentages of 
sulphonatable residues and oils applied in concentrations of 8, 16, and 
100 percent were more injurious than less sulphonatable or concen¬ 
trated oil emulsions. 

Calcium-caseinate-oil emulsions caused angular mottling and trans- 
lucence in leaves within a few seconds or hours after spraying as the 
first evidence of injury. These and other emulsions caused chlorotic 
spots within a few hours or days. In mild injuries translucence and 
chlorosis did not become more severe and even disaiipeared. 

Severe injuries were characterized by wrinkling, general chlorosis, 
and hypop%llous ® browning, silvering, and purpling. Some oils 
caused epiphyllous purple spots. Cresoap emulsions caused ejuphyl- 
lous white and tan spots in many leaves. 

Translucent and chlorotic spots caused by abundant oils commonly 
developed into large necrotic brown or dry-green leaf spots, many of 
which had brown or purple borders. When such spots became very 
large or numerous, many of the affected leaves fell one to many weeks 
before the uninjured leaves. Browm spots severely decreased the 
functions of the leaves. Severe premature defoliation commonly was 
followed by the dying of many of the buds and some of the bark on 
attached twigs. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF SYMPTOMS CAUSED BY OIL SPRAYS 

Oil sprays caused many different symiitoms. Brief descriptions 
and illustrations of some oil injuries are recorded in literature, but 
as few symptoms have been described in detail, it seems desirable to 
record the symptoms observed. 

The most common symptoms caused by oil emulsions, and the 
sulphonatable residues and viscosities of the oils that caused them, 
are given in table 1. It was decided that certain of the oils are too 
toxic for safe commercial use on apple leaves. The conclusions thus 
expressed are suiiported by unpublished data on the effects* of un¬ 
diluted oils on apple. 

The comparative degree of injury caused by each oil was deter¬ 
mined by the proportion of the injured and the uninjured parts of the 
sprayed leaves. The degree of oil injury and severity of each symp¬ 
tom is designated by one of the following numbers: 

0 means no injury or syinjHom seen. 

1 means traces of injuries and symptoms. 

2 means moderate injury and common and prominent- symptoms, sometimes 

economically serious. 

3 means severe economic injury and abundant and severe symptoms. 

4 means buds killed besides the symptoms included under 3; many of the 

attached twigs were killed. 

~ means symptom not considered. 

« The words “hypophyllous," “epiphyllous,and “ainphlgcnous,'’ have meanings similar to those of 
the corresponding Latin words as denned by Clements U). Hypophyllous symptoms occur mainly in 
spongy parenchyma, and epiphyllous symptoms occur mainly in palisade parenchyma of apple leaves. 
Most symptoms and many parasites are in tissues instead of on them. 
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Table 1. —Symptoms of injuries most frequently appearing in apple leaves as a 
result of spraying with petroleum oils 


Oil no 

Name of oil 

Portion sul- 
phonatable 

Viscosity 

os 

Vi 

a 

0 

Duration of 
test 

Sftrayed limbs 

Usual degree 
of injury « 

Premature de¬ 
foliation « 

Large, dark 
brown spots 

Epiphyllous 
purple spots “ 

|i 

ts 

B 

a" 

u 

P-§ 

Chlorosis « 

Rolling and 
wrinkling « 

Oily, angular 
mottlmg «. 
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• See text for explanation of numerical ratings. « These oils are not recommended for leaf sprays. 
<* Pertains only to calcium-caseinate-oil emulsions Uigh. 
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Under the name of oil, Standard'' refers to the Standard Oil Co. 
of Califonxia, except for oil 80, for which it refers to the Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana. 

Symptoms and Signs of Oil Injitihes in Apple Leaves 

Premature defoliation means leaf dropping during one to many 
weeks before normal defoliation (table 1). Veiy toxic oil emulsions 
commonly caused serious premature defoliation, usually accompany¬ 
ing and following the development of dark brown spots. Brown leaf 
spots and premature defoliation were the most common symptoms of 
severe injuries by oils. 

The outer one or two leaves developed by Hibernal apple buds 
normally were wuinkled and were only half as long as the normal, inner 
leaves. These dwarfed leaves were especially susceptible to oil 
injury in 1931, vrhen they turned yellow and dropped from oil-sprayed 
liml)s, w^hile comparable dwarfed leaves on unsprayed limbs remained 
green and funtitional during subsequent w'eeks. 

Two-percent oil emulsions of the most toxic oils and more concen¬ 
trated emulsions of the other oils caused premature defoliation. 
New^ leaves developed within 71 days on 19 limbs after the old leaves 
had been killed by emulsions of 14 very toxic or concentrated oils. 
Oils did not kill the latent buds on such limbs. 

Emulsions of 15 very toxic or concentrated oils killed apple leaves 
quickly. Abscission layers probably were incomplete in many of 
such leavers because they became brown and hung on the trees during 
1 to 6 months. Many of the twigs died within a year. 

Dark brown spots were a common symptom of severe injury and 
apfieared wdthin 5 to (iO days after leaves were sprayed with oils 
(table 1, and figure 1, D). The spots were aniphigenous, oval to 
irregular, and 1 to 30 mm long. Emulsions of the most sulphonatable 
oils usually caused many brown spots within 5 to 10 days, wdiilc 
emulsions of the least sulphonatable oils more slowly caused few 
brown spots, and some of them caused no symptoms. Thus, an 
emulsion of 16-percent oil 24 (unsulphonatable) required 45 days to 
cause brown leaf spots. These spots became black 36 days later. In 
contrast, emulsions of 8-percent oil 13 (31.2 percent sulphonatable) 
caused brown and purple spots within 5 to 19 days. 

Brown spots occupied 50 to 90 percent of the blades of badly injured 
leaves. Some spots were only hypophyllous when they first appeared, 
but usually later they became epiphyllous too. Oils enlarged many 
injured spots in leaves. 

Dry green spots appeared instead of brown spots in the leaves of 
many limbs within 11 to 57 days after they were sprayed with 8- 
percent oil emulsions of nine kinds of oils. Oils in the affected spots 
probably delayed browning. 

The ary green spots commonly had dark-brown or purple borders, 
irregular lines, or concentric-arc lines 0.5 to 2 mm wide (fig. 1, D). 
Similar bordem and lines occurred on many dark brown leaf spots 
within 12 to 33 days after spraying with 4- and 8-percent oil emulsions 
in 1930. In some cases the distinctive brown or purple colors of the 
borders disappeared within 27 days, leaving only the plain brown 
spots. 

14868 - 83 - 5 
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SiKure 1 —.1, AnKular njottlingin apple leaf 38 days after it was sprayed with a calciimi caseinate emulsion 
of l(j-r>ercent oil 24 on July 12,1929. Gray parts of picture represent the oily, translucent parts of the leaf, 
while the black regions represent the normal, dark green, nonoily parts of the leaf X 1. B. White 
and tan epiphyllous necrotic spots in apple leaf 69 days after spraying with a cresoap emulsion of 8-pereent 
h ft lines in apple twigs caused by 8- and 18-percent oil emulsions and pure 

oils applied to their leaves m 1930 The oils passed from the loaves into the twigs and killed the bark 
beyond the lines. Urymg after excision caused the longitudinal wrinkles in the bark, x 1 J> Typi¬ 
cal browm borders on dry-green leaf spots in a leaf 60 days after spraying with a cresoap emulsion of 
8-percent oil 3. X 
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Cresoap emulsions of many oils caused white or light brown, 
angular or oval, epiphyllous spots 1 to 6 mm wide in apple leaves 
within 10 to 60 days after spraying (table 1 and fig. 1, B). Many of 
the spots had slightly raised, narrow, purple or dark brown borders. 
Although most of the spots were only epiphyllous, others were con¬ 
tinuous with hypophyllous dark brown spots. Some of the epi¬ 
phyllous spots had dark .central dots (probably physiological). 
White and tan leaf spots were not seen on unsprayed limbs. 

Cresoap emulsions of many oils in 4- and 8-percent concentrations 
caused white and tan leaf spots in 1930 and 1931, but only oil 13 (31.2 
percent sulphonaf able) caused them in a concentration of 1-percent 
oil. Such spots were not seen before 1930, although cresoap emul¬ 
sions of many of these oils in concentrations of 2 and 4 percent were 
sprayed on apple leaves in 1929. Perhaps the greater drought 
injury in this orchard during the last 2 years affected the development 
of the leaf spots. 

All the white and tan spots were caused by cresoap emulsions except 
some on one limb, which were caused by an ammonia-casein emulsion 
of 8-])ercent oil 4 (10 percent sulphonatable). 

Delayed dormant sprays of S- and IG-percent oil emulsions usually 
killed or severely injured the young leaves which they hit. Oiled 
parts of juvenile leaves turned light lu’own and died. 

Angular, oval, or irregular epiphyllous, purple or reddish-purple 
s])()ts 1 to 20 mm wide commonly resulted from sprays with oil 13 
(31.2 percent sulphonatable) (table 1). Such spots usually were angu¬ 
lar unless they were too small to affect all the epidermis bounded by 
small veins. The angular spots corresponded in size and shape with 
angularly mottled spots. Purple spots slowly became necrotic. Epi¬ 
phyllous and hypophyllous purple spots usually did not occur in the 
same leaves. 

Ty})ical epiphyllous purple spots were caused only by oils 5, 7, 13, 
If), 21, and 28, wdiich are 15.6 to 41.6 percent sulphonatable. They 
were not caused by emulsions of less sulphonatable oils. This leads 
to the suggestion that the purple spots were caused by certain sul¬ 
phonatable chemicals sufficiently concentrated only in the six oils 
listed. Emulsions of other oils with similar sulphonatable residues 
did not cause purple spots. 

Epiphyllous purple spots served as a useful criterion for distinguish¬ 
ing some oils wdiich w^ere too toxic for commercial use on apple leaves. 
The pujplc spots were associated with dark browm leaf spots in late 
stages of development. 

Angular, oval, or irregular, hypophyllous spots and sheens were 
common symptoms of mild injuries by oil emulsions, and these 
toms are included under hypophyllous browning in table 1. These 
spots and sheens were brown, purple, or silvery, and occurred sep¬ 
arately and together in leaves. The epidermis on and between small 
veins was discolored. In some leaves only the veinal or intervoinal 
epidermis was discolored. The discolorations often occurred in up- 
ward-rolled oil-injured leaves and were predominant within 2 cm of 
the edges. Usually, hypophyllous symptoms had no associated 
epiphyllous symptoms, out in some severe cases discolored hypo¬ 
phyllous spots were continuous with epiphyllous brown spots. 
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ChlorosiB is a plesionecrotic symptom ^ in which normally green 
tissues become abnormally light green or yellowish because of de¬ 
creased amounts of chlorophyll. Instead of causing small chlorotic 
spots, some oils caused chlorosis of whole leaves or the parts of the 
leaves between the main veins. Circular mottled spots are included 
with interveinal and general chlorosis under Chlorosis in table 1. 

Small mottled spots often occurred in leaves sprayed with cresoap 
emulsions of 4- to 16-percent oils. The spots usually were circular, 
chlorotic, and 1 to 5 mm in dianietc^r. They probable were caused by 
emulsions entering the leaves, as they were not translucent like the 
spots caused by free oils. 

Oils penetrated abundantly between the cells of leaves and quickly 
caused translucen(‘e. of the invaded parts of the mesophyll (fig. 1, /I, 
and table I). Nearly straight veins bounded the oily regions and made 
them angular. The amounts of oils entering the leaves deterinined 

the sizes, number, and de¬ 
grees of translucence of the 
angular mottled spots. 

The oil sign, angular 
mottling or translucence 
fre((uently became a plesi- 
oneci'otic symptom, angu¬ 
lar chlorosis. Many angu¬ 
lar mottled spots remained 
as chlorotic s})ots after t hey 
(‘eased to be evidently oily 
translucent. 

Angular mottling was a 
characteristic eff(‘(*t of cal¬ 
cium -casednate-oil emul¬ 
sions. One- and two-per¬ 
cent oil-calciiini-caseinate 
emulsions made fewer, 

Figure 2 - Oil (photographed blatik) insule, tracheae of an apple smaller, and dimmer trans¬ 
twig lOtt days after its leaves were sprayed, with a calcium luponf arwta f rlirl inr\T* 4 » 
caseinate emulsion of t6-percont oil 24 X 328. Jiiceni; S}K.ns hlian ClKl lUOie 

concentrated emulsions. 
Translucent spots appeared soon after oil-calciuin-caseinate emulsions 
dried on leaves. 

One- to eight-percent oil-ammonia-casein emulsions occasionally 
caused angularly mottled spots. Probably they penetrated as free 
oils and also as emulsions so they caused less angular mottling than 
did the quick-breaking cakdum-easeinato-oil emulsions which prob¬ 
ably penetrated leaves mainly as free oils. 

Cresoap emulsions of 1- to 16-percent oils rarely produced typical 
angular mottled spots. These stable emulsions presumably pene¬ 
trated as emulsions. Kelley {18) and Ginsburg {11) reported pene¬ 
tration of leaves by emulsions. 

Emulsions of 8- and 16-percent oils usually deposited on apple 
leaves and bark obvious films of oil which persisted 1 to 4 weeks after 
spraying. Such free oil, especially on the hypophyllous hairs of 

7 Pl«sioij 0 crotic symptoms are those characteristic of the stages of relatively slowly nec^rotic, abnormal 
protoplasmic degeneration preceding actual death of cells. Severe chlorosis, slow necrotic spotting, and 
purpling often are jdesionecrotic symptoms. 
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leaves, held dust, making the affected parts dirty. Emulsions con¬ 
taining 1- to 4-percent oils usually did not make sprayed leaves 
evidently oily. 

Sections of oil-sprayed leaves and their attached twigs revealed 
oil in and lx>tween the cells of many tissues (fig. 2). Abundant 
internal oils prcsxiinably were injurious before necrotic symptoms 
api)eared. 

Many oil emulsions caused abnonnal degrees of wrinkling, upward 
rolling, and downward curling of sprayed apple leaves (table 1). 
Upward rolling of leaf margins often was associated with hypophyl- 
lous brown, purple, and silvery sheens. 

Leaf dwarfing as a symptom of oil injury to buds is shown in table 2. 

Table 2." -Symptomti of injuries most frequently appearing in apple buds as a result 
of spraying with petroleum oils 
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" Tbc uuinbers indicate the coinpaiative amount of injury caused bv each oil 0*-no symptoms seen, 
1 -a trace of injury, not cominercmlly sonous, 2°=^injut yand syiiiptoms common and serious, 3*-symptoms 
abundant and destructive, causing severe iiijuiy. 

Inclmles sprays on ojicning buds on May 14, 192t» 


Oil emulsions were sprayed on apple leaves 1 to 2 cm long in the 
orchard during blooming, on May 26, 1930. Foiir-}>eivent oil emul¬ 
sions of the oils noticeably dwarfed the leaves on some branches. 
One-])ercent oil emulsions did not definitely dwarf the leaves. Emul¬ 
sions of 8- and 16-percent oils usually decreased or prevented subse¬ 
quent growth of sprayed leaves. Leaf dwarfing was associated with 
ne(‘>rosis of the leaves and flowers in many cases. These observations 
showed that 4- to 16-percent oil emulsions were commercially objec¬ 
tionable on juvenile leaves. 

Symptoms in Buds and Bark 

The opening and later development of buds vras delayed by 16- 
percent oil emulsions sprayed on dormant buds (table 2). Opening 
buds were damaged by sprays of 8-perceiit oil emulsions. Latent 
buds developed on some limbs on which oils had killed the dominant 
buds. Emulsions of 4-percent oils rarely caused these symptoms. 
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Lethal quantities of oils entered some sprayed buds, causinji; them 
to become brown and dry. Lethal quantities of oils also j)assed from 
sprayed leaves into some of the attached twi^s, causing: the buds to 
die and the bark to become dry, brown, and shriveled. The rapidity 
and extent of the killing: was g:cnerally directly proportional to the 
sulphonatable residue and concentration of each oil applied. 

Some 8- and 16-perccnt oil emulsions killed the twi^s attached to 
sprayed leaves. Such twigs typically developed sharp, narrow lines 
separating living and dead bark (fig. 1,0). 

Symptoms in Floweks 

Apple trees were sprayed on May 26,1930, when in bloom. Most of 
the 4-, 8-, and lO-percent oil emulsions killed the sprayed flowers, 
turning the petals brown within a few days. Many oil-killed flowers 
remained attached to their twigs for a few weeks. C\)rnparable 
1-percent oil emulsions did not kill sprayed flowers. 

Symptoms in Fruit 

Red-boi'dered black spots 1 to 3 cm wide occurred in the sunny sides 
of maturing apples on two limbs after spraying with eniulsions of 
8-percent oil 21 (15.6 percent sulphonatable), and 4-percent oil 4 
(10 percent sulphonatable). 

Russeted and cracked apples occurred on a limb sprayed with 
4-percent oil 22 (2 percent sulphonatable). Abnormal fruit (‘olor w^as 
associated with oil sjirays on many limlis in 1928. One- and two- 
percent oil sprays did not cause these symptoms. 

Oil Injuries to Apple Buds 

Oil emulsions were sprayed on ap])le buds and limbs in February, 
March, and April from 1928 to 1931, to determine which emulsions 
were safe for use on dormant buds. 

No diflerences in effects of emulsions were found that could be 
attributed to differences in the emulsifiers. 

Emulsions in concentrations of 4-percent oil rarely caused serious 
symptoms of injuries in sprayed buds, even after delayed-dormant 
sprays (table 2). 

Emulsions of 6- and 8-percent oils frequently caused no symptoms 
in sprayed buds, especially in buds sprayed in February and March. 
However, many buds sprayed with G- and 8-percent oils were seri¬ 
ously injured, especially following sprays on opening buds (table 2). 

Emulsions of 16-percent oils usually were injurious. They were 
used only to reveal and make distinctly recognizable the syinptoms 
of oil injuries. 

QUALITIES OF EMULSIFIERS 

Emulsifiers differ in their toxic effects and the ways in which they 
alter the miscibilities of emulsified-oil droplets with plant liquids. 
Emulsifiers probably facilitate the spread of oil in plants, and the 
mixing of oil in plant liquids. Emulsions may have the comliined 
toxic effects of the oils and emulsifiers. 

CllESOAP 

Two percent of cresoap in water caused severe browning in apple 
leaves 'within 1 day and caused partial defoliation within a month. 
Concentrations of one fourth of 1 percent and of 1 percent of cresoap 
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in water caused uo symptoms in sprayed leaves. A cresoap emulsion 
of 8-percent petroleum oil contains 0.89 percent of cresoap; this con¬ 
centration of cresoap alone is probably not injurious. Con(‘,entra- 
tions of 1.78 percent of cresoap evidently were seriously toxic when 
they occurred in IG-percent oil emulsions of oil 3 (5 percent sulpho- 
natable) and oil 24 (unsidphonatable) because these emulsions killed 
sprayed apple leaves within 1 to 30 days, while these oils in undiluted 
form and also in stock emulsions made with calcium caseinate and 
ammonia casein were much less injurious in comparable tests. 

No deterioration of cresoap stock miscible oils was observed during 
2 years, and dilution emulsions were made easily and accurately from 
them. Oil dro])lets 1/x to G/x in diamett'r or smaller predominated in 
the emulsions. Four-])ercent (*resoap-oil emulsions were stable for 
more than 10 months. 

Stock emulsions of Solar Red Engine oil (Standard Oil Co.) and 
Diamond Paraflin oil were made in Illinois in 1923, according to the 
formula: 500 c(‘ of oil, 125 cc of water, and 127.0 g of potassiuni-fish-oil 
soa]) emulsified by boiling and stirring with an electric stirrer. Dilu¬ 
tions of these stock emulsions resembled in stability and macroscopic 
appearance the cresoap (‘inulsions made in 1927 to 1932. 

('ACnCM-C \SKINATK EmCLSIFIKRK 

C^il(*ium-caseinate-oil emulsions were unsatisfactory because they 
creanual and broke very rapidly, and apparatus was not available 
to provide sufficient agitation and pressure to secure uniform ap])li- 
cations of oil. Sprayed leaves on three limbs were not injured by a 
sus])ension of 1 ])ercent of calcium caseinate in water. A 1-percent 
oil-calcium-caseinate emulsion contains only 0.022 p(‘rcent of cal¬ 
cium (*aseinate, so this emulsifier is not an im])ortant factor in the 
toxicity of (*alcium-caseinate-oil emulsions. 

Ammonia-Caskix Em(UvSifiehs 

Sprayed leav('s on three limbs for each concentration were not in¬ 
jured by the ammonia-cas(‘in emulsifier in water in the concentra¬ 
tions in which it occurs in 1-, 4-, S-, and Hi-percent oil-ainmonia- 
(‘asein emulsions. These concentrations of ammonia casein ranged 
from O.OH) to 0.25() percent, and were not considered to be impor¬ 
tant factors in the toxic effects of ainmonia-casein-oil emulsions. 
Ammonia-casein emulsifiers made ra])id creaming emulsions, but they 
were stable enough to permit uniform applications of oils. 

Semisolir Stock Emulsions 

The semisolid stock emulsions of oils 23 and 30 were difficult to 
dilute accurately. Oil 23 was broken when sunlight warmed the (*on- 
taining can to about 50° C. 

CONDITIONS AFFECTING OIL INJURIES 
Correlated Injuries Caused by Oils and Drought 

Nearly half of the oil-sprayed apple trees showed leaf symptoms of 
drought injury each summer. Observations in 1929 and 1930 re¬ 
vealed that the leaves on 102 limbs showed greater oil injury than 
corresponding oil-sprayed leaves on trees not showing symptoms of 
drought injury. No correlation was observed on 46 other limbs, be- 
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cause drought injury caused no apparent increase in oil injury. Thus, 
most of the evidence showed a direct correlation between injuries 
caused by drought and by 4-, 8-, and 16-percent oil emulsions of 12 
kinds of oils sprayed on apple leaves. Observations in 1928 and 1931 
also supported the conclusion that it is more dangerous to use oils 
on Hibernal apple leaves evidently suffering from drought than on 
normal leaves. 

Water in and between cells theoretically constitutes the main bar¬ 
rier to the spread of petroleum oils in leaves, so oils are expected to 
spread less in normal leaves than in leaves suffering from drought. 

Tempekature, and Wjnd 

Daily records of temperature, humidity, precipitation, hours of 
sunshine, and velocity and direction of wirul were kept at an official 
Weather Bureau station of the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture located nearly 400 meters southeast of the apple orchard. 
The records for the days when sprays were applied are not included 
because there was no correlation between the weather and the effects 
of the sprays. 

Severe injuries were caused occasionally bv 1- and 2-percent oil 
emulsions, perhaps affected by unusual (‘onditions in the trees and 
weather. Oils more than 10 percent sulphonatable have small mar¬ 
gins of safety even in 1- and 2-percent concentrations and may cause 
severe injuries. Unusual weather conditions occur frequently. Prob¬ 
ability of occasional serious injury is a recognized hazard in com¬ 
mercial spraying. 

Sprays froze on the trees on three dates, but the freezing made no 
apparent difference in the effects of the sprays. Unpublished data 
show that freezing usually did not break 4- and 8-])ercent oil-cresoap 
emulsions. The unstable calcium-caseinate emulsions broke and 
creamed so quickly that freezing probably was not im])ortant. 

Other Injuries 

Wounds and dead spots in leaves and injuries made by mites, leaf 
hoppers, and aphids presumably facilitate penetration of oils, so en¬ 
larged wounds were a common symptom of oil injury. 

in many cases, shaded leaves appeared to be injured less by oils 
than comparably sprayed leaves in sunlight. 

The Hibernal apple orchard showed no evidence of cumulative in¬ 
jury by oil sprays during 6 years. The injuries caused by oil sprays 
were associated with individual oils applied on known dates. 

DISCUSSION 

Oil injuries in Hibernal apple leaves generally were correlated 
with the percentages of sulphonatable residues in the oils. Oils with 
high percentages of sulphonatable residues, in comparison with oils 
having low percentages of sulphonatable residues, usually caused a 
more rapid appearance of severe symptoms. 

Hxact correlations between sulphonatable residues and injuries 
were not expected, because sulphonatable chemicals presumably differ 
in thdh compositions and toxic effects. Thus, oils 16, 20, and 24 were 
More injurious to leaves than their sulphonatable residues of 10, 2, 
atfd 0 percent indicated. 
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The behaviors of such oils may be explained partly because some 
unsaturated compounds in oils are also unsulphonatable, so that even 
an oil showing no sulphonatablc residue probably contained some 
unsaturated compounds. For example, some heavy olefines and 
parts of the naphthenic acids and sulphur compounds are not re¬ 
moved by sulphuric acid (Swingle and Snapp (34)), and some heavy 
naphthenes are not removed by sulphuric acid. 

Eleven of the oils described in table 1 were tested by Green {14) 
who found that apple leaves and barley seedlings were similarly af¬ 
fected; they were most injured by the oils which were more than 5 
percent sulphonatablc. He determined the sulphonatablc residues in 
these 11 oils and found close correlation between sulphonatablc resi¬ 
dues and injuries. 

Green and Johnson (13) determined that three of these oils that 
were less than 16 percent sulphonatablc decreased respiration of bean 
leaves, and three of them that were more than 16 percent sulphonat- 
able increased respiration. 

Oils have two main effects on leaves: (1) They plug stomata, inter- 
(‘cllular spaces, and tracheae; and (2) the toxic parts of oils poison pro- 
tof)lasm. Apparently the toxic effects exceeded the physical effects 
of the oils more than 16 percent sulphonatablc in the experiments 
cited in the preceding paragraph. Thus, oils with sufficiently concen¬ 
trated sulphonatablc chemicals had the predominating eflect of in¬ 
creasing respiration in acting like other toxic chemicals as described 
by Kostychev and Lyon (30), 

In these experiments there was no apparent correlation between 
degree of leaf injuries and dilTenmces in viscosities of spray oils vary¬ 
ing between 50 and 108 seconds. However, Knight, (Chamberlin, and 
Samuels (19) reported that leaves recovered more quickly from oils 
with low viscosities than from oils with high viscosities. Spuler, 
Overley, and Green (33) said that six applications of spray oils with 
viscosities of 70 to 120 seconds on heavily loaded trees reduc/cd the 
sizes of apples. One application of oil injured Yellow Newtown 
a])ples. 

Viscosities, volatilities, and distillation ranges are related qualities 
which are reported in literature as affecting the physiological effects 
of oils on organisms. Fairly straight-eut petroleum oils behave more 
uniformly in these qualities, so they are preferable to blended oils in 
sprays. 

The viscosity of an oil is correlated with its raU' of penetration and 
is determined at 37.7® C., a temperature which occurs in orchards, so 
viscosity probably is more significant than volatility or distillation 
range. 

The relationship between volatilities determined at 50® to 100® C., 
distillation ranges detcnnined at 288® to 399® (30)y and volatilities of 
oils in orchards at 20® to 40® appears to be important and needs 
ftirther investigation. 

Nacent oxygen from photosynthesis in leaves may increase the Gra¬ 
dation of oils on and in leaves, fonning oxides and peroxides. Thin 
films of oils exposed to air and simhght may decompose and form acids 
injurious to leaves. 

The chemical activity" of an oil is increased, and its viscosity is de¬ 
creased, by increasing its temperature. The sjjeed with which an oil 
penetrates is increased by decreasing its viscosity. Hence, an oil at 
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25° C. is inoro active (iheinically and ])eiieirates more rapidly than 
the same oil at 0°. 

Agitation of sprayed leaves increases the amount of emulsion run- 
ninjz: off, so it decreases the amount of oil remaining and penetrating. 
The relation between the rates of evaporation and breaking of an 
emulsion determines the amounts of oil entering leaves in emulsified 
and unemulsified forms. Evaporation of w^ater from emulsions on 
leaves is increased by increasing wind velocities and decreasing 
humidities. 

Oil might delay or reduce the developiiumt of dormancy in predor- 
mant apple treats, and thus increase tlui hazard of winter injury. 
Hence, trees were not s|)rayed in October, November, and December. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The effects of petroleum-oil emulsions on ap])le were tested by spray¬ 
ing 25 kinds of oils on the leaves of 2,5()() apple limbs during 7 years. 

Oil sprays caused the following main symptoms in ap])l(^ leaves: 
Pi'ematun'- defoliation; large browm s])ots; epij)hyllous purple spots; 
hypophyllous brown, purple, and silvery spots; and chlorotic, trans¬ 
lucent spots. 

Epiphyllous purple s])ots served to distinguish some oils that were 
too toxic for (‘-ommercial use on apple leaves. 

The exj)eriinents showed that oils for ap])lications to Ilibenial apple 
leaves should not be more than 15 j)ercent sulphonatable, and that 
oils only 5 to 10 percent sulphonatable were preferable. Oil injuries 
to apple leaves and buds usually increased with in(*reasing amounts of 
sulj)honatable residues in tlie oils. The different sulphonatable 
chemicals in the oils appeared to difler in their effects on apple. 
This probably explains why low' concentrations of some oils w'cre more 
injurious than higher concentrations of some other oils. 

Oils usually were more injurious to drought-injured leaves than to 
nonnal loaves. 

On the basis of injury to apple, the cresoap emulsifier was prefer¬ 
able to calcium caseinate, because cresoap emulsion of 1- to 8-percent 
oils were more easily diluted, more uniformly applied, and were less 
injurious to leaves. 

The experiments showed that oils for application to Hibernal ap])le 
buds should not be more than 45 percent sulphonatable, and that oils 
only 80 to 40 percent sulphonatable were preferable. 

Before using in orchards, each oil should be compared in concentra¬ 
tions of 16 and 100 percent with an unsulphonatable, similarly vis¬ 
cous oil on mature apple leaves to secure evidence of oil symjdoms. 
Oils killing large parts of leaves within a week ])robably are too inju¬ 
rious for use on apple leaves. One- and two-j)ercent oil emulsions 
which cause visible symptoms other than slight angular mottling in 
apple leaves are too injurious for commercial use on leaves. The speed 
with wdiich an oil kills cells or causes plesionecrotic symptoms is an 
important index of its toxicity as a spray oil. 
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SELF- AND CROSS-POLLINATION STUDIES OF APPLE 
VARIETIES, PARTICULARLY ROME BEAUTY AND 
GALLIA BEAUTY ^ 

By Freem4N S. Howlett 

Associate horlicullurist, Ohio Agricultural Experifmnt Station 
INTRODUCTION 

During the last decade several apple varieties of the Rome Beauty 
type, which show considerable improvement in color of fruit, have 
been receiving favorable attention. Gallia Beauty, reported by 
Gourley and Ellenwood (7)^ to be a seedling of Rome Beauty, is now 
being planted in a number of fruit-growing districts, of wliich Ohio 
is a typical example. 

The (piestion has thus arisen as to the degree of self-fruitfulness 
of Gallia Beauty and its interfruitfulncss with other varieties of the 
Rome Beauty type. In 1927 the writer (9) presented data indicating 
that Gallia Beauty was not an effective pollinizer of Rome Beauty. 
At that time only a few flowers were used in the experiments. In 
19)^0 further preliminary results were published {12) substantiating 
the previous conclusion. It was also concluded that Gallia Beauty, 
like Rome Beauty, possesses the characteristic of self-fruitfulness to a 
greater <»xtent than do other varieties studied at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The amount of fruit i)roduced from 
however, was not sufficiently large to give full crops of fruit. How¬ 
ever, in 1930, Knowlton (IS) published data which seemed to indicate 
that Gallia fieauty was an effective pollinizer of Rome Beauty. But 
very recently ( 14 ) he presented further data confirming the conclu¬ 
sions here reached. 

1'he primary purpose of the experiments reported herein was (1) 
to obtain more extensive data regarding the self-fruitfulness and inter- 
fruitfulness of Rome Beauty and Gallia Beauty, (2) to determine the 
extent of possible seasonal variation in the self-fruitfulness of Gallia 
Beauty, Rome Beauty, Baldwin, and Jonathan, and (3) to determine 
the comparative value, as pollinizers, of several varieties whose 
planting in commercial orchards is relatively recent. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

^Selected branches of vigorous trees were inclosed in large ciieese- 
cloth bags, just as the terminal flowers of the (‘lusters were about to 
open. The methods used were practically the same as those described 
in a previous publication (12). in the selfing experiments usually the 
entire cluster was hand-pollinated. In the cross-pollination work 
two large lateral flowers were usually pollinated, all other flowers 
being removed. Emasculation, when practiced (as shown in tables 

1 Reoeived for publication Aur. 26,1032; Issued October, 1033. 
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1, 2, and 4), consisted only of a removal of petals and stamens. 
When the ilowers were not emasenlated, j)()llination was carefully 
done by means of a camers-hair brush. 

PRESENTATION OF THE DATA 

The data from the self-, cross-, and open-pollinated flowers are 
])resented on the basis of the percentage of flowers that set fruit. 
The set after both the first and second (dune) drop is given in tables 
1, 2, and 4. In these tables is also given the ])ercentage of set of the 
open-pollinated branches after the excess fruits had been removed. 
In Rome Beauty and (iallia Beauty this thinning, as indicated in 
table 5, consisted almost, entirely of the reduction of the number of 
fruits per cluster to one. In Baldwin, Delicious, Jonathan, and Tur¬ 
ley, tlm clusters were also thinned to one fruit ])er s])ur, and in addi¬ 
tion the fruiting points were spaced so that tlie juinijnum distance 
between adjacent fruits was 8 inches. The open-pollinat(*(l branches 
had usually set abundantly. Except as otherwise indi(‘ated in the 
tables, the fruits left on the open-pollinated branches after thinning 
represented, in the writer’s judgment, the maximum which the 
branches should hold to maturity. This number expressed in per¬ 
centage of the original nujuber of flowers on the branch is termed a 
^M’ull erop’^ for the particular tree concerned and can be readily 
compared with tin* ])ercentage of flovv(‘rs setting fiuit, on the hand- 
pollinated branches, 

SELF-POLLINATION OP ROME BEAUTY 

The data ])r(\sented in table 1 show that an appj*eciablc number of 
fruits were obtained from selting Rome Beauty. In 19J0 one of 
two selfed branches gave 0.8 percent. In tlie set rarjged fi‘om 
1 to 5.2 ])ercent on 6 branches of 4 trees; in 1082 on a similar number 
oi branches of 2 trees, the set ranged froju 0 to 1.4 ])ercent. I’snally 
the higher percentages were obtained from partly deflora ted clusters. 


Table 1. -Results of self- and cross-pollination of Rome Beautyy lUdO-d'd 

TREE 4 : 10 , 1930 


Pollen parent 


I'renlmenf of flowers in 
duster 


Number i 
of j 
flowers I 


PereeutaKe of flowers setting 
fruit 


After 

first 

drop 


After 

secoml 

drop 


After 
t binning 


Rome Beauty. . . 

Gallia Beauty_ 

Jonathan. 

Open pollinated-- - 


/None eniHhCulated -_ i 

do.. 


12 not emasculated_ 

do__ 

INone emasculated. - . 


do. 


370 

100 

CO 

52 

173 

122 

095 


1.4 0.8 

2.0 0 

3,3 0 

0 0 

1.7 .6 

44.3 24 6 

49. 3 32. 7 


9 C 


TREE 324, 1931 


Rome Beauty- 

2 not pma.sculated. ...i 

i3r> 

13. 3 

6.1 

Gallia Beauty--. 

--. do 

jih 

.9 

0 

Uoldou Delicious. . 

. -.do - ---- - - . 

330 1 

21.2 

11 C 

Open r)olliuated. 

—.- - - 

1.127 

49.2 

13.2 
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Table 1 .—Results of self- and cross-pollination of Rome Beauty, Contd. 

THKE 325, 1931 


Pollen parent 


Konie Beauty 
Gallia Beauty 

Golden Delicious 
Open pollinated 


Treatment of flowers in 

1 

Number 

of 

flow^ers 

cluster 

1 

2 not emasculated 

134 

/ — .do_ 

15t 

1 - do 

IWi 

do 

17S 


1,(X)1 


Percentage of flowers setting 
fruit— 


After 

After 

After 

thiiimnp 

first 

drop 

second 

drop 

23 1 

2.2 


4 5 

0 


0 

0 


2 K 

2 8 


51 S 

10 5 

8, H 


TREE 32f», l‘J31 


Home Beauty 

1 

1 2 not emasculated - 

211 

7.0 

5 2 

Gallia Beauty 

II- 

1 \ tlo 

119 

135 

1 7 

5 9 

9 

1 5 

Melba 

1 ..do I 

108 

11 H 

13 

Open pollinated 

1 j 

J 

1,110 

44 4 

10 4 


THKE 13(1, 11131 


l| 

N one emasculul cd 

j 30t) 

1 0 

! 1 0 


Home Beauty . j 

do _ . 1 

1 102 

1 

1 


2 not emasculated . 

i 129 

5 4 

5 4 


1 

do . 1 

33 


0 



- -do. 1 

HI 

5 4 

5 4 


Gallia Beauty. .. . j 

2 emasculated i 

.do .. 

81 

99 

1.2 

1 4 2 

0 I 

4 2 i 



- do. 

150 

A) 

0 



...do.. 

105 

0 



Home Beauty, No 73 .. 1 

do 

t- do. . _ 

111 

180 

2 () 

0 

2.0 

0 1 

1 

Jonatban . ! 

. do 

103 

18 5 

IS 5 


Starkimr ... . ■ 

... do . . 

128 1 

f) 3 

0 3 i 


Open pollinated i 



02 8 

20 2 

12 5 


THEE 320, 1932 



j None emasculated- 

140 

1 1 

i 

1 4 1 

Homo Beauty_ ... 

(2 emasculated . 

20 

0 

0 



[....do.... . 

72 

1.4 

1. 4 

_ 


1 do.. . . . 

75 

2 0 

2 0 


Gallia Beauty. 

... do- .. . 

05 

0 

0 



1 .do . _ 

39 

0 

0 


Hed Spy_ 

- do. .. . 

59 

23 7 

23. 7 


(loldeu Delicious. 

. do 

39 

40 1 

30 


Open pollinated.. 


1 060 

1 

24 3 

21 0 

11.7 

1 


THEE 430, 1932 


Buttle Beauty.. 

Gallia Beauty.. 

Rome Beauty No. 73-. 

Golden Delicious.. 

Open pollinated... . 


1 None emasculated. 

. .do.. 

[2 emasculated_ 

12 not emasculated- 

2 emasculated.. 

U...do.. 

_do.—.-. 

2 not emasculated_ 

2 emasculated.— 


277 

1 1 

.7 

415 

.7 

0 

102 

11.7 

8.8 

112 

2.7 

2.7 

108 

0 

0 

69 

0 

0 

108 ' 

0 

0 

64 

54 7 

40 8 

65 

7 7 

7.7 

1,035 

30.9 

28.9 


In no case was the number of fruits produced equivalent to a full 
crop. In 1930 the set of fruit on the open«poIlinated branches after 
thinning was 9.6 percent; in 1931 the set on the open-pollinated 
branches ranged from 8.1 to 12.5 percent and in 1932 from 11.7 to 
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16.9 peiwnt. If the degree of self-fruitfullness of the variety is ex¬ 
pressed as the relation between the respective percentages of the 
selfed and open-pollinated branches, in 1930 the selfed limb produced 
8 percent of a full crop, in 1931 trees 324, 325, and 326 gave 53, 
26, and 64 percent, respectively, of a full crop. In 1932 the two trees 
used in the experiment produced 12 and 52 percent of a full crop, 
respectively. 

SELF-POLLINATION OF GALLIA BEAUTY 

The data presented in table 2 show that small but signiticant per¬ 
centages of set were also obtained from selfing Gallia Beauty. On 
the one tree used in 1930 the set on three branches was 2.7, 5.7, and 
6.3 percent; in 1931 the set in three branches of a companion tree 
was 0, 1.2, and 4.9 percent. In this case the higher percentages were 
obtained from partially dcflorated (‘lusters. In 1932 the set on seven 
selfed limbs of one tree ranged from 0 to 3.4 percent, while on another 
tree no fruit was obtained from selfing. 


Table 2.- -Henalls of aelf- and cross-pollination of Gallia Beauty^ 19S0 S2 

TREE 16, 1930 


Pollen iiarent 


Treatment of flowers in 
cluster 


Number i 
of flowers I 


Percent age of flowers setting 
fruit -- 


After first! After sec- After 
drop oud drop tliiimiilfe 


Gallia Beaut> 


Kome Beauty 


Mclntosb -- , 
Ojien pollinated 


None emasculated.. 

_do. 

... do... 

2 not eniasculated- 

—do. 

2 emasculated_ 

None emasculated. 

/2 emasculated... 

t . do. 


192 

186 

127 

97 

148 

58 

84 

35.5 


19 9 

.5 7 

5 4 

2.7 

S 7 

6.3 

3 1 

3. 1 

1.3 

0 

8 1 

6 1 

3 4 

3 4 

39 7 

22 4 

39 3 

28 6 

67. 6 

23 9 


TREE 4, 1931 



IN one cniasculttte<i 

255 

0 

0 


Gallia Beauty.. . 

{2 not ema.sculated ... 

183 

7.1 

1 2 

. 


1 —-do . 

153 

13 I 

4.9 



f 2 emasculated. 

160 

10.6 

3.1 



....do - -- 

92 

2.2 

1 1 


Rome Beauty.. . . . . _ 

h. -do 

114 

.9 

.9 

-- 


. .-do.-. 

136 

3.7 

3.0 



1 . do - - 

144 

.7 

.7 


Stark's Dark Red Rome_ 

. do 

106 

11.3 

5.0 


Rome Beauty No. 73__ . . . 

f - do. . 

1 do. 

60 

173 

8.3 

4.6 

1.7 

: 1.7 

. 

Golden PelicioUvS.. . 

.. do- 

218 

12,0 

6 .9 


Jonathan.. . . . 

_ do 

103 

20.4 

16.5 


Starking.. . 

do 

117 

40.2 

30.9 


Open pollinated, branch 1. 

_ ..... 

459 

73.8 

16 7 

8.7 

Open pollinated, branch 2,. _ 

. - - 

354 

69.6 

16.7 

9.3 


TREE 16, 1932 



t None emascu lated,. 

498 

4.4 

1.6 * 



_do. 1 

494 

9.1 

3.4 



2 emasculated- . 

87 

0 

0 


QaJy» Beauty. 

_do_ 

234 

1.0 

.4 

. 


_do... 

176 

2.1 

.6 



.—do. 

187 

0 

0 



—do. 

1 96 

0 

0 
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Table 2.- Result of self- and cross-pollination of Gallia Beauty^ 1930-32 —Coiitd. 

TliKE If), 1932--Continued 


Pollen parent 


Rome Beauty.-. . . 


Rome Beauty No 73 

Golden Delicious. 
Mclntosh. 

Red Spy.. 

Ojien pollinated- - 



Treatment of flowers in 

Number 

Percentage of flowers setting 
fruit— 


cluster 

of flower.s 

After first 
droi> 

After sec¬ 
ond drop 

After 

thinning 


[2 emasculal.ed--- , 

171 

0 

0 



..do - 

142 

. 7 

0 



.. .do - - 

209 j 

0 

0 



.. do 

12 S 

0 

0 



-do 

93 

14 0 

6 . 5 



do 

122 

0 

0 



/- - do- 

213 

1 0 

0 



1 -- do 

IW) 

6 

6 



do - . _ 

122 

52 3 

24 8 



-.do - . - 

95 

49 4 

29 4 



-do 

107 

49 h 

19 « 



do - 

138 

72. 4 

49 3 


- 


1,157 


17 5 

1 

9.3 


TREE 4, 19.32 


Gallia Beauty 

12 emasculated 

1 do 

171 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 


j do 

63 

0 

0 

Rome Beaut \ 

do 

77 

5 2 

1 3 


) do ’ 

1 79 

0 

0 

Red 

do 

' 37 

i 1 

91 9 

89 2 


The fruits produced by selfin^ were in no case equivalent to a 
full crop. In 1930 the set on the three selfed limbs was equivalent to 
18, 38, and 42 percent of a full crop. In 1931 the maximum percent 
from sellinjr was equivalent to 54 percent, and in 1932 to 36 percent, of 
a full crop. 

(’ROSS-POLLINATION OF HOME BE.\UTY 

The principal jiollination work with Koine Beauty was desi^rned 
to test the efl’ectiveness of Gallia Beauty as its pollinizer. A variety 
supposedly a seedling of Rome Beauty, and known as Rome Beauty 
No. 73was also used as a pollinizer. This variety is almost identical 
in color to Gallia Beauty but blooms a day or two later. 

With but one exception (one branch on tree 32G in 1932), no 
higher set was obtained from cross-pollinating Rome Beauty with 
Gallia Beauty than from selfing Rome Beauty. It is obvious that 
on those branches where the flowers were not emasculated some of 
the fruits produced might have been from selfed flowers. Where the 
flowers were emasculated, Gallia Beauty gave, in several instances, 
percentages as high as were obtained from selfing Rome Beauty. 
Rome Beauty No. 73 also produced similar results. On the other 
hand. Golden Delicious, eTonathan, Melba, Starking, and Red Spy 
were very effective pollinizers. 

In view of the difference in the set of fruit produced by Starking and 
Jonathan as pollinizers of Rome Beauty tree 430 in 1931, it might be 
assumed that these varieties differ in their effectiveness as pollinizers 
of Rome Beauty. The writer is of the opinion that other data than 
the percentage of flowers setting fruit must also be considered before 
such conclusions can be drawn. On this point. Crane and Lawrence 
(S) have suggested that the germination capacity of the seeds should 

14368—33-6 
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be taken as an index of the value of ^ood pollinizers. The writer is of 
the opinion that both seed number per fruit (empty and plump seeds 
to be separated) and the germination capacity of the seeds are 
necessary before one should conclude that certain good varieties 
differ significantly in their effectiveness as pollinizers. The number 
of seeds in the fruits obtained from the self- and cross-pollination 
experiments is given in table 3. There was obviously no significant 
difference between the number of seed in the fruits produced by 
Jonathan and Starking as pollinizers of Koine Beauty. On the 
other hand the number of seeds in the selfed fruits of Rome Beauty, 
as well as in those jiroduced by (xallia Beauty as the pollinizer, 
ranged from three to four ])er fruit. 

T\ble 3.— Number of wvlUfilUU and empty or flattened seeds of self- and cross- 
pollinated fruits of different apple varieties^ 11)30 and 1931 

KOxMK BEATJTV. TUKE 321. 1931 


S(*P(l.s ppr friiif 


Pollen pareni 

Total 

fiuils 

Well-fillcMl 

Erupt> or 
flattened 

j 'Potal 

-- 

. . 


1 



1 

Home Beauty .. 


7 


3 .1 

0 1 

3 4 

Golden DeluMous 

HOME HEAl'TY, 'i 

19 

PR EE 32.5, 

1931 

() 2 

1 0 

7 2 

Home Beauty. . 




3 0 

i 1 

4 0 

Golden Delieiou.s 


I ,5 


.5 S 

! (i 

1 '■'4 


ROME BEAT^TY, '1 

PR EE 32ri. 

1931 





Hom« Beauty 


4 

1 

1 0 

0 

4.0 

Melba. 

ROME BEAtiTY, 1 

11 

!'HKE 130, 1 

1931 

f) 3 

7 

G 0 

Horne Beauty. ... 


10 


3 4 

0 1 


Gallia Beauty 


11 


2 (1 

4 

3 0 

Home Beauty Xo 73 


3 


4 0 

0 

4 0 

Jonathan, .. 


17 


(5 0 
(i 3 

. 1 

G 1 

Starkinfi. 


7 

1 

3 

G. (5 


GALLIA BEAUTY, 

TREE HI, 

1930 




Gallia Beauty. 


24 


4 9 

.8 

6. 7 

Rome Beauty.. 


10 


4 6 

0 

4. 5 

McIntosh-. 


2« 


6 3 

1.0 

G. 3 

Open iwllinated ... . . . 


13(5 


7 0 

.2 

7 2 


GALLIA BEAUTY, 

TREE 4, 1931 




Gallia Beauty. 


9 


3.2 

0 3 

3.5 

Home Beauty... 

Stark's Dark Hed Home.. 


12 


2 8 

. 8 

3. 6 


5 


3 G 

. 2 

3.8 

Rome Beauty No. 73_ 


2 


1 6 

. 5 

2.0 

Golden Delicious.. 


16 


5.9 

.7 

G. 6 

Jonathan.. 


14 


7.4 

.5 

7.9 

Starking. 

- - 

36 


6 9 

.3 

7.2 
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Table 3. —Number of well-filled and empitj or flattened seeds of self- and cross- 
pollinated fruits of different apple varieties^ 1030 and 1931 —Continued 

DELICIOUS, TKEE 279, 1931 


Pollen parent 


Cortland. 

Oallia Beauty, 
Oolden l)elicioui» 
Jonathan. 


JONATHAN, T 


I'otal 

fruith 

Seeds per fruit 

- 

Well-filled 

Empty or 
flattened 

Total 

50 

6 4 

0.9 


K2 

7 0 

.3 


24 

0 4 

1 


4K 

0 2 

.2 



EE 4P», 1931 


Jonathan, _ . . 


2 tl 

2 7 

0 


Starking. . 

- J 

47 

3 9 1 

1 .2 



TirUI.EY, TREE 477, 1931 


'Purley_ 



1 

1 

1 0 

1 0 

Delinous... 

. 


1 

10 

3 4 

2 7 

Jouathan. . . 



1 

1 

2 i 

.-.0 

, .4 


2 7 
4.1 


2 9 
fi 1 
0 5 


C:H()SS-P0LLINATI0N of GALLIA BEAUTY 

One* ])hase of tho ox])('rirnonts was largjoly dosij^ned to tost the 
oHoctivonoss of Rome' lioauty as a pollinizer of (Pallia Be'auty. Rome 
Beauty No. 73 ami Stark\s Dark Red Rome were also used as pol- 
liiiize'rs. 

The' elata presenteel in table 2 show that Rome Beauty, with the 
ex('e])tioii of 1 limb (tre'o It) in 1932) never ])re)dueH'd more fruit 
as a [)e)llinizer eif (Jallia lioauty than (lallia Beauty gave em selfing. 
Kemie l^eauty in several instances ])reKliiced as high sets em Gallia 
Beauty as diel Gallia Beauty wlu'ii se'lfeel. Stark’s Dark Renl Rome 
and Remie Beauty Nei. 73 gave similar results. On the other hand, 
Medntosh, Delie-ieius, Jemathan, Starking, and Red S])y were very 
effective pollinizers. 

The numlx'r of seeds (table 3) in the fruits produced by the good 
Ijollinizing vaiietic's was not significantly different. The seed content 
of the fruits produced by selfing and by crossing with Rome Beauty, 
Stark’s Dark Red Rome, and Rome Beauty No, 73 was lower than 
that of the fruits produced by crossing Gallia Beauty with McIntosh, 
Delicious, Jonathan, Starking, and Red Spy. 

SELF- AND CROSS-POLLINATION OF OTHER APPLE VARIETIES 
AUKAN8^S 

Auchter and vSchrader (1) reported that Grimes w^as not effective 
in producing fruit when used as a pollinizer of the Arkansas variety, 
This is the only case yet reported in this country where a variety of 
apple with highly germinable pollen has failed to be an effective 
pollinizer of a variety to which it is not closely related. 

The data presented in table 4 confirm the conclusions of Auchter 
and Schrader. Delicious and Jonathan were very effective polli¬ 
nizers. 

The flowers pollinated by Grimes Golden failed to enlarge even 
slightly and abscised during the early part of the first drop. These 
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flowers werc^ flxed and examined cytolo^ieally. Althonpjh the exam¬ 
ination has not yet been eorn])leted, none of the embryo sacs showed 
any evidence of fertilization. When fertilization takes place in 1 or 
2 ovules of an apple flower, its receptacle enlarges slightly before the 
flower abscises. 


Table 4. —Reaultfi of 8(4f- and cross-pollination of various apple varieties, 1931 

AKKANSAS, THEK 262 


Pollen parent 

'lYoatinent of flowers in 

Number 

Percentage of flowers setting 
fruit ™ 

cluster 

of flowers 

After first 
drop 

A fter sec¬ 
ond drop 

After 

thinning 

Delicious, - - 

Clnme.s_ . _ , . 

Jonathan. . , 

Open pollinated. . . 

2 not emasculated. 

i -do.. _ . 

1.. .do... 

_ do . _ I 

ir' i 

2ti0 

1.54 

2.50 

2. 105 1 

1 ! 

38 fl 

1 8 

0 

30 1 

6 3 

10 6 

0 

0 

10 0 
.5 8 

_ 

“68 


B\Td)WIN, TREE :h>.5 




Baldwin.- .. 


.510 

7 7 

1 

3 1 


\ do 

14 

1 3 .5 


Open pollinated 


1,071 


! 10 7 

6.7) 


J)KL1CU0CS, THEE 270 


I )elicious. 

Siarkin^. 

(^/ortlaiuL., 

Oallm Bertut.y .. 
Oolden Delicious 

.Tonathiin . 

Turley _ . 

Open pollinated - - 


Noneerna.sculat.‘d .. 

i 

270 . 

0 

0 

2 not emasculated 

202 1 

0 

0 

. -.do---- - 

21.1 1 

62 4 

20 6 

_do_ 

20.1 1 

78 .1 

.10. 4 

. do 

101 1 

28 2 

11 3 

/ . -do. 

101 1 

16 2 

13 6 

\ do 

100 

41 3 

22 0 

. ..<Io.. . . . 

1.38 1 

0 

0 

- _ - * ■ 

1, 171 j.. 

' 

12 4 


.JONATHAN, THEE 44.5 


Jonathan. ... ..... _ 

/None emasculated_ 

|\....do .. _ 

4.50 

8.5.5 

i 

3 1 

1 1 

2 8 


Minkler... . . . . 

2 enia.‘iculated. ... .. 

240 

8 

0 


Starkmg... . .... 

1/. ..do. .... 

1...-do ... . _ 

1 7.54 

200 

33 1 
19 5 

16.9 
14 0 


Turley 

do- . . . .. 

2(K) 

0 

0 

_ 

Open pollinated. _ . . 

{ . . - ■ 

.5.57 
60.5 1 

1 

39 .5 
.54 9 

4 .5 
11.2 



TCHLEV, THEE 477 



Turley. __ ... 

None emasculated .. 

263 

1 1 

8 


Jlelicious- .... 

2 not ema.sculated- . 

216 

I 8 8 

8.8 


Jonathan_ . . 

- do .... 

103 

23. 3 

13.6 


Ojien pollinated . 

. 

1,002 

13 7 

11.3 



"Not full crop. 

Baldwin 


“ 4 .5 
5 8 


The primary purpose of the Baldwin selfing experiments during 
the period 1923 to 1931 was to determine possible seasonal variation 
in the decree of self-fruitfulness. This variety has occasionally 
been considered one in which such variation might be sufficiently 
great to give full crops in some years. 
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The data for the year 1931, presented in table 4, show that on 
two selfed branches 3.1 and 3.5 percent of the flowers set fruit, while 
on the open-pollinated branch 6.5 percent of the flowers did so. 
The degree of self-fruitfulness of this variety was thus ap])roximately 
50 percent of a full crop. On the basis of the proportion of flower¬ 
ing to fruiting points (table 5), 27 and 36 percent of a full crop was 
obtained from these branches. This dillerencc in percentage is due 
to the fact that a few of the selfed clusters had two fruits. These 
would obviously be included in the percentage of flowers setting 
fruit, but not in the data based on the relationship of flowering to 
fruiting points. 

Table 7). -Relation between flowering and fruiting points of self- and open-polli¬ 
nated branches of different apple varieties^ 1930-32 

KOMK BKAl’TY. TItKK 430, 1030 


ColU'M pal out 


' 'rolalmiiii- 

' bor of 
j flowoniig 
IK'ints 


Percentage of flowering 
points w itli flints 


After sec- After tlun- 
ond drop ning 


Home Beaut > 
Open 



4 1 
4S 2 


4 I 
4H 2 


J{() M K B K \ TTY. T H KK 430. 1931 


Koine BeautV . 
Open 


r>l 4 9 i 4 9 

24 421 42 

2r)2 72 3 72 3 


JO)AIK BKAl’TY, TUKE 320, 1932 


JJoine Beauty 
Ol»en. 


I 

2.'> I H 0 

141 j 71 U 

1 


8 0 
C.'i. 2 


OAIJJA BKWTY, TKKK U., 1930 


Oalliu Beauty 
Open 


Oallia Beauty 
Open 


Baldwin 

Open 


OALLIA BKAITY, TKKK Hi, 1932 


BALDWIN, TREE 39.*), 1931 


JONATHAN, TREE 446, 1931 


1 

60 

20 0 

1 

6() 

8.9 

t 

40 

16 0 


92 

67 t. 

1932 

f 

89 

6.7 


93 

16. 1 


2(K) 

63 9 

1 

110 

13 6 

< 

60 

10 0 


186 

44.9 

1 



{ 

84 

4 7 

166 

16 4 


no < 

61. 8 


20 0 
8 9 

Fi 0 

67.6 


6 7 
16 1 
62 4 


13 6 
10 0 
37.8 


4 7 
16.4 
31.8 


Jonathan . .. 
Oi>eu. 
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Oelicious 

The work with Delicious was designed to test the effectiveness of 
certain varieties as pollinizers of Delicious, the cheesecloth-bag 
method being used. 

The sclfed branch of Delicious (table 4) i)r()duced no fruits. In 
the cross-pollination tests Starking i)roved useless as a pollinizer. 
Overholser and Overley {19) very recently reported a similar result 
and also showed the reciprocal cross to be imfruitfid. Turley was 
of no value, since its pollen had a very low germinability, and the 
t\ibes produced were almost fuiK'tionless. On the other hand, Cort¬ 
land Gallia Beauty, Golden Delicious, and flonathan were effective 
pollinizers. 

The data for seed content (table 3) showed no significant differ¬ 
ences which would indicate that the good pollinizing varieties are 
unequal in their value as pollinizers. 

Jonathan 

The pollination experiment with Jonathan was designed (1) to 
test the effectiveness of Minkler, Turley, and Starking as pollinizers, 
and (2) to ascertain the degree of self-fruitfulness of the variety in 
the same year, as compared with Rome Beauty and Gallia Beauty, 
the cheesecloth-bag method being used. 

The data (table 4) show that l.l and 2.8 percent were obtained 
from two selfed limbs. A full crop was equivalent to 5.8 percent. 
On this basis the self-fruitfulness was approximately 50 percent of a 
full crop. Data published in 1930 [12) showed that self-fruitfulness 
was 33 percent of a full crop on the tree used. 

Minkler and Turley were of no value as pollinizers. Minkler, like 
Turley, had pollen of low germinability and produced short, thick 
tubes. Starking was very effective in producing fruit. 

McIntosh 

McIntosh, selfed, gave a small percentage of set, which was clearly 
only a fraction of a full crop. 

Turley 

The experiment with Turley showed it to be similar to Stayman in 
possessing a low degree of self-fruitfulness (table 4). Delicious and 
Jonathan were effective pollinizers. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

SELF-FRUITFULNESS OF ROME BEAUTY AND (JALLIA BEAUTY 

The experiments reported in the present paper conclude 8 years of 
work with Rome Beauty and 4 with Gallia Beauty. As reported in 
previous publications and as shown in considerable more detail in 
the present paper, both Rome Beauty and Gallia Beauty produced an 
appreciable number of fruits from selfed flowers, but in no case was 
the percentage of fruit equivalent to a full crop. On the basis of 
comparison with open-pollmated limbs, the degree of self-fruitfulness 
approximated 25 to 50 percent of a full crop. These varieties can be 
termed ^^partially self-compatible.^’ 
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THK GALLIA BEAUTY-HOME BEAUTY RELATIONSHIP 

The results presented herein conehide h yenrs of work using tJullia 
Ih'auty as a pollinizer of Rome Beauty and 4 years using Rome 
Beauty as a pollinizer of Chdlia Beauty. Rome Beauty and (Jallia 
Beauty jirodueed apjiroximately the same pereenta^c of fruits when 
used as pollinizers of eaeh other as did either variety when selfed. 
Rome Beauty No. 73 and Stark’s Dark Red Rome wtue also partially 
effective in producing fruit u])on Gallia Beauty and Rome Beauty. 

It might ])ossihly he (‘xpected by some that if Gallia Beauty is a 
seedling of Rome Beauty, as has been reporhal by Gourley and Ellen- 
wood (7), that the two varieties should be interfruitful. Rome 
Beauty No. 73, also reported to be a seedling, was only partially 
effective as a, pollinizer. A])parently seedlings of Rome Beautj, 
which differ from the ])arent variety practi(*ally only in color of fruit, 
are not comjiletely compatible. The Gallia Beauty-Rome Beauty 
rclationsliip and the recipro<*al (‘ross are ai)))arently an exam})le of 
incompatibility similar to that reported by Grane and Lawrence 
[S, 4) with closely related varieties of sweet cherry {Prunns avium). 
In this case the incompatibility is only partial. 

THE ARKANSAS-GHIMES GOLDEN REIATIONSHIP 

On the basis of present evidence, the failure of the Arkansas- 
Grimes golden cross does not appear to t)e an exanifde of incompati¬ 
bility of the same tyj)e as the Gallia Beauty-Rome Bt^auty relation¬ 
ship, In the first place, there is no genetical or systematic evidence 
of a relationshij) between the two varieties. Furthermore, Nebel 
(/.S’) has reported that the Arkansas is triploid having ol chromosomes, 
and that Grimes (Jolden is ap|)arently difdoid. The writer has 
observed from a cytological examination of the megasporogenesis 
that chromosomal aberrations are abundant in the Arkansas variety. 
I\)ssibly, this is a factor in the failure of syngamy and seed develop- 
Jiient in this cross. 

THE DEGREE OF SELF-FRUITFULNESS OF BALDWIN 

The results obtained in the study rcfiorted in this confirm those 
already published (//, /f/, 12) by tlu^ writer in regard to the degree of 
self-fruitfulness of the Baldwin. In no case during the 9 years' work 
(1922 to 1931, inclusive) with the enclosed-tree, glassine-bag, or cheese- 
cloth-bag method has the degree of self-fruitfulness lieen equivalent 
to a full crop. 

The Baldwin has been reported by a number of investigators, of 
whom Nebel {18) is one, as triploid. Its pollen is of very low gerniin- 
ability, and a large pro])ortion of the tubes produced are sliort and 
thick. There is no doubt but that chromosomal aberrations are 
abundant during megasporogenesis. The poor germination of the 
seeds and the weak growth of the seedlings are indirect evidence of 
that fact. In view of its triploid nature, the higli degree of self¬ 
fruitfulness of the variety is surprising. In fact, its self-fruitfulness 
is higher than that of any triploid variety yet reported in this country. 
It is apparent tliat the tendency of the Baldwin to develop fruits, 
even though the seed number per fruit may be very low, is a factor of 
iini>ortance in determining the degree of self-fruitfulness of the 
variety. 
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SELF- AND CROSS-POLLINATION OF DELICIOUS 

Until recently the results of cross-pollination experiments with 
Delicious as the female parent have been unsatisfactory. Ballard 
{2\ Dorsey (o), Haber (5), and Murneek, Yocum, and McCubbin 
(^7) obtained very low sets with a number of varieties now known 
to be good pollinizers. Whitehouse and Auchter {20) were the Krst 
investigators to report good percentages of set. wSinc(' that time Luce 
and Morris (L5), Marshall, «Johnston, and others (/6'), Einset 
Overliolser and Overley (//?), and the writer have obtained very satis¬ 
factory sets. The writer agrees with Einset, who reviewed the data 
on this point, that the results in these crosses sup])ort the conclusion 
that emasculation is very detrimental to the set of Delicious. In no 
case has the writer been able to get a satisfactory percentage of emas¬ 
culated flowers to set fruit. Fortunately, emasculation is unnecessary 
in cross-pollination tests in this variety. 

The writer {11) showed that competition between the flowers of a 
cluster is another factor of importance in determining the percentage 
of flowers setting fruit. It was shown that as the number of ]>ollinated 
flowers of a cluster increased, the f)ercentage which could set fruit very 
rapidly decreased. 

The evidence presented very recently by Overliolser and Overley 
{19)y as well as that given in this paper, indicates that the Delicious 
and its principal ^d)ud sportsare not interfruitful. In fact, the 
incompatibility is almost complete. This might be expected in view 
of the almost complete self-incompatibility of Delicious. I'his failure 
of Delicious and its closely related varieties is an example of incompat¬ 
ibility similar to those reported by Crane and Lawrence (2) for the 
sweet cherry. 

SEASONAL VARIATION IN DEGREE OF SELF-FRUITFULNESS 

When it is stated that apple varieties differ from year to year in 
their degree of self-fruitfulness, it is tacitly assumed that possibly 
certain varieties whicli are not sufficiently self-fruitful for a full crop 
one year may in another year produce a full crop. The suggestion 
has been offered that temperature changes, by affecting pollen-tube 
growth, are of great importance in producing this variation. The 
writer does not disagree with the importance of temperature in regu¬ 
lating pollen-tube growth. Unquestionably, the degree of self-fruit¬ 
fulness of a variety differs from year to year and from orchard to 
orchard. The effect of partial defloration on increasing the percentage 
of fruits developing from selfed flowers indicates that the degree of 
self-fruitfulness may also vary from branch to branch and from flower 
to flower. However, during the 10 years of continuous experimental 
work at the Ohio station, the degree of self-fruitfulness has never 
varied to the extent that full crops have been produced on any variety 
used in the experiments. It might possibly be expected that full crops 
could be produced occasionally on Jonathan. Baldwin, Rome Beauty, 
and Gallia Beauty, but it has not been eviaent in these experiments 
or in any others. 

The greater percentages of set obtained from flowers in a partially 
deflorated cluster might be expected in view of the more favorable 
nutritional conditions. For determining the degree of self-fruitfulness 
of a variety, a method which allows the flowers to develop under the 
most favorable nutritional conditions would, in general, seem the best 
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one. It must be admitted, however, that in pollinating: only two 
flowers per cluster, commercial orchard conditions are merely approxi¬ 
mated. Only when early frosts have eliminated several flowers of a 
cluster are the conditions in commercial orchards identical, as far as 
nutrition is concerned, with the experimental defloration procedure. 
Since, even under the most favorable nutritional conditions, a full 
crop of fruit is not produced from selfed flowers, the writer concludes 
that no variety in Ohio possesses a siifliciently high degree of self¬ 
fruitfulness to warrant its being recommended for planting in solid 
blocks. 

CORRELATION BETWEEN POLLEN (JERMINATION AND THE VALUE OF VARIETIES 

AS POLLINIZERS 

Throughout the pollination work covering the 9-year period, there 
luis been no case in which a sample of pollen which germinated very 
poorly gave a satisfactory set of fruit when taken to the orchard and 
applied by hand. This has been true whether the pollen has been 
from a variety such as Staymaii Winesap, which normally has poor 
pollen, or from a variety which usually has good pollen. This indi¬ 
cates that the media used in the pollen germination tests are satis- 
factorv', and this also makes it possible, in many instances, to predict 
the value of a variety as a pollinizer before one has cytologically 
examined microsporogenesis. 

It has now become known that most of the varieties of apples wliich 
regularly have pollen of very low germinalulity are trii)loid. Nebel 
(/<S") has reported in this group Baldwin, Arkansas, lihode Island 
(ireening, Gravenstein, and Tompkins King. The writer has deter¬ 
mined that Stayman Winesap is triploid and that Turley is apparently 
so. Minkier, which failed to be of value as a pollinizer in these exper¬ 
iments, is also likely triploid. As soon as the chromosome behavior 
of the various varieties during microsporegenesis has been examined, 
their effectiveness as })ollinizers can be predicted. There are still 
several varieties of some commercial importance which have pollen 
of very low germinability and which have not yet been examined 
during the meiosis of the {lollen mother cells. 

SUMMARY 

The experiments reported in this paper are largely concerned with 
the self-})ollination and cross-pollination of Rome Beauty and Gallia 
Beauty. Of secondary importance nre some data from several other 
varieties, including Arkansas, Baldwin, Delicious, Jonathan, and 
Turley. 

Rome Beauty and Gallia Beauty produced an appreciable number 
of fruits wdien selfed, but under the most favorable nutritional con¬ 
ditions only 25 to 50 percent of a full crop was produced. 

Gallia Beauty and Rome Beauty were only partly effective as pol- 
linizers of each other. Approximately the same percentages were 
obtained as when each variety was selfed. 

Rome Beauty No. 73, supposedly a seedling of Rome Beauty, was 
also only partially compatible on Rome Beauty and Gallia Beauty. 
Stark's Dark Red Rome also w^as only partially effective as a polli- 
nizer of Gallia Beauty. 
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McIntosh, Jonathan, (ioldon Delicious, Starkinn:, and Red Spy 
were. efle(‘tive ])ollinizers of Rome Beauty and (hillia Beauty. Melba 
was efl'ective as a ])ollinizer of Rome Jh^auty. No evidence was ob- 
taimd indicating a dilfenuice in the eirectiveriess of these varieties as 
pollinizers of Rome Ileauty and (Jallia Beauty. 

The failure of (irimes Oolden to produce fruit on the Arkansas was 
(‘onfirmed. This it is to l)e noted is a tri])loidX diploid (Toss. 

Baldwin ])roduccd an appreciable set of fruit wlien s(dfed. Under 
favoralJe nutritional conditions selUfniitfulness was 25 to 50 percent 
of a full crop. 

Delicious was self-unfruitful, and Starking failed to produce fruit 
when used as a pollinizer of this variety. The combination Delicious X 
Starking and its r('cij)rocal, together with the (lallia Beauty-Rome 
Ihuiuty relationship and its r(MT])rocal, are apparently examph^s of an 
inconii)atibility similar to that found in other fruits, notably the 
sweet cheriy. 

Jonathan, (Jallia Beauty, ('ortland, and (iolden Delicious were 
effective pollinizers of Delicious. No evidence was obtained indicat- 
inpj a difference in their value as ])ollinizers. 

McIntosh had a. low decree of scdf-fruitfulm^ss. 

Jonathan (lowers showcnl a degree of self-fiuitfulness equivalent to 
25 to 50 percent of a full crop under the most favorable nutritional 
conditions. Because of their low polh'n germ in ability, Minkler and 
Turley were ineifectivt^ pollinizers of Jonathan or any other variety 
on which th(\y w(Te used. Cytological examination of Turley during 
meiosis indicated that it is likely triploid. 

Turley, a variety of the Stayman Winesap tyjx', had a correspond¬ 
ing low degree of self-fruitfiilm^ss. Delicious and Jonathan were 
effective pollinizcTs. 

The varieties which consistently showed tbe highest degrees oi self- 
frfiitfulness during the course of the writer’s ex])erimental work over 
a ])criod cd 9 years are Baldwin, Jonathan, Rome Beauty, and Gallia 
Beauty. This self-fruitfulness, liowever, even under the most favor¬ 
able nutritional conditions, has never ()een ecpiivalent to a full'crop. 
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LOSSES OF VITAMIN A IN DRYING FRESH RAW CARROTS 
AND SWEETPOTATOES AND CANNED SPINACH > 


By G. S. Fraps, chiefs Division of Chemistry^ and Ray Treichleh, assistant 
chemist^ Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Tlie method of estimating vitamin A requires that it be fed to rats 
over a period of 8 weeks. Storage for much longer periods is some¬ 
times necessary until the animals are availaWe for the purpose. 
Some material may deteriorate during the period of storage. In any 
investigation of the vitamin A activity of fresh materials, it is impor¬ 
tant to know how to store them without appreciable loss of this 
vitamin. 

Some workers have dried the fresh materials and used the quantity 
of vitamin A in the dried materials to estimate the quantity in the 
fresh material, or the effect of conditions on it, but very little 
evidence is available as to the effect of drying on the quantity of 
vitamin A originally present. A number of investigators have studied 
tlie effect of different metiiods of drying on the vitamin A in the 
])rodu(*t obtained by the various processes, but these investigations 
throw no light on the amount of vitamin A lost during the (Irying. 
Some com])arison of fresh material with the same food canned by 
different processes have been made, but the fresli material was usually 
purchased as needed and was not a portion of the food which was 
actually canned. 

Jones, Murphy, and Nelson ^ comj)ared the vitamin A content of 
raw frozen oysters with that of the dehydrated product and found 
that vitamin A was largely destroyed l>y dehydration. Dutcher, 
Honeywell, and Dahle compared fresh milk brought daily to the 
laboratory with the same milk pasteurized and evaporated and 
reported a loss of about 10 to 80 percent of vitamin X. Morgan and 
her co-workers ** compared the vitamin A content of fresh fruits 
frozen and kept at a temperature of — 17° C. with the dried or dehy¬ 
drated fruit prepared by different methods. Some of the fruits were 
sulphured before di^dng and some were not. Peaches lost about 14 
perc-ent of their original vitamin A, apricots 49 to 84 percent, prunes 9 
to 70 percent, figs 50 to 80 percent, and apricots 50 to 70 percent. 

The present paper reports an experiment to determine the loss of 
vitamin A in dicing carrots, spinach, and sweetpotatoes, as (H)nipared 
with the vitamin A content of raw carrots, canned spinach, and raw 
sweetpotatoes, respectively. 
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MATERIALS USED 

A of canned spinach of apparently uniform quality was 
obtained. wSome of the cans were opened, the juice was drained off, 
and the spinach was dried in a vacuum at 100° C. for 12 hours. 
Durinji: the process of the feeding experiment, a can of the spinach 
was opened each week, the juice was drained off, and the moist mate¬ 
rial was fed to rats. The dry material was determined, and the 
moist sample was kept in the refrigerator except wdiile hein^ fed. 

Raw carrots w'ere purchased on the market, and a portion was 
kept in the refrigerator. The supply wuis not sufficient, and another 
lot was bought toward tlie end of the experiment. Part of the 
carrots first ])urchased w^ere ground and dried immediately in a 
vacuum for 12 hours at 73° C. 

Puerto Rico swee^tpotatoes were purchased from a fanner. A por¬ 
tion after being ground was dried for 7 hours at 100° C. The rest 
were stored at room temperature. It is possible that there w^as some 
loss of vitamin A during storage at room temperature. 

All dried samples were stored in dark-glass containers, and only 
enough to last 2 or 3 weeks w^as removed and gi‘ound for feeding the 
experimental animals. 

RESULTS 

The units of vitamin A were estimated by the Sherman-Munsell 
unit method as used in this laboratory and ])reviously described.^ 

Sixteen groups of rats, i\ in a grouf), except one group that had 8, 
were used in carrying out the experimental w'ork. The average gains 
in weight, together with the amount of the particular vegetable allotted 
per day to each group, are found with other details in table 1. The 
material being tested was usually fed twice a week. 

The raw yellow carrots contained approximately 43 units of vita¬ 
min A per gram of raw fresh material containing 11.4 percent dry 
matter. Reduced to a dry basis they had apj)roximately 377 units 
per gram. The vacuum-dried sample of carrots contained approxi¬ 
mately 77 units per gram. Approximately 80 percent of the vitamin 
A in the carrots was lost during the drying process (table 1). 

The raw yellow sweetpotatoes with 28.7 percent of dry matter 
contained approximately 20 units of vitamin A per gram. Tliis, 
when calculated on a dry basis, is about 70 units per gram. The 
vacuum-dried sami)le of the sw^eetpotatoes had 50 units of vitamin 
A per gram. The destruction of vitamin A appears to be approxi¬ 
mately 29 percent. Other samples of yellow^ sweetpotatoes examined 
for their vitamin A content contained 50 units per gram on the 
original moist basis. 

The canned spinach contained 140 units of vitamin A per gram of 
fresh pressed spinach solids, containing, on an average, 14.7 percent 
of dry matter. Calculated to a dry basis, the canned spinach had 
952 units of vitamin A per gram. The vacuum-dried spinach con¬ 
tained 333 xmits of vitamin A per gram. Thus the spinach lost 65 
percent of its vitamin A content during the drying process. 

6 FRAPS, O S. VAIUATIONS IN VITAMIN A AND CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OK CORN. Te\. AffT. EXT)t Hta. 
Uul 422, 46 J931 
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Table 1, —Effect of drying in vncwt on vitamin A in carrots^ sweet potatoes, and 

spinach 
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(Wrols lost a])])n)\imat(»ly portM^nt of thoir \itaiiiin A during 
drying in a varuum ovou and s\v(H*t])otatoos about 29 ixuvont 
Although the dried materials were high in vitamin A eontoiit, they 
did not represent the original mat(‘rial, siFH*e ther(‘ were serious 
losses in diying. These results indieat(‘ that green vegetables juay be 
very high in vittunin A. The vitamin content of dried material Juay 
not be taken to rei)resent th(‘ \itaniin activity of the original moist 
material, as there may be serious losses in drying. 

Th(* results do not sho\\ whether or not there an' losses in vitamin A 
in storing the fresh material, but they indicate that the stored fn'sli 
food, or the canned food, may be much higher in vitamin A than the 
dried material. 

SUMMARY 


Kaw yellow carrots contained approximately 4o units per gram of 
fresh material containing 11.4 ])ercent of dry matter, or 377 units per 
gmm of dry matter. Vacuum-dried carrots contained 77 units of 
vitamin A per gram. The carrots li^st ai)})ro\imately «S() percent of 
their vitamin A when dried, (tinned spinach (*onlained 140 units of 
vitamin A in the pressed solids which contained 14.7 percent of 
(Irv" matter, or 952 units per gram of dry matter. Vacuum-dried 
spinach contained about 333 units vitamin A per gram. The spinach 
lost 65 percent of its vitamin A content in drying. Yellow Puerto 
Rico sweetpotatoes (contained 20 units vitamin A per gram, with 28.7 
percent of dry matter, or 70 units per gram of diy matter. The 
vacuum-dried sweetpotatoes contained 50 units per gram. The sweet- 
potatoes lost 29 percent of their vitamin A in drying. 

The vitamin A content of dried vegetables may not represent (he 
vitamin A content of the original moist material, as there maj’ be 
serious losses in drying. Fresh green vegetables may contain much 
higher amounts of vitamin A than might be expected from tests of 
the dried material. 
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THE PREVENTION OF ANEMIA IN SUCKLING PIGS. 
WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE BLOOD PICTURE ‘ 

By T. S. Hamilton, associate in animal nutniionj G. E. Hunt, formerly wms/- 
ant in sunne husbandry, and W. E. Carroll, chief in swine husbandry, 
Animal Husbandry Department, Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 


Tliat nutritional anoniia may occur in suckling pigs under farm as 
well as uinler experimental conditions is now well known. The pig, 
however, is not the only class of farm animals suhjeirt to this disease. 
The ])ossil)iIity of the occurrence of anemia in calv(‘-s lias been recog¬ 
nized at the Kansas station and Becker, Neal, and Shealy (/) 
have shown that this disease is (piite common in cattle in certain 
sections of Florida. Hamilton and (Wd (2!$) and Elvehjem and 
Hart (/^) have produced severe anemia in chicks by feeding them 
milk on screen floors. Hart, Elvehjem, Keiumerer, and Halpin {!()) 
later showed that the feeding of milk and yellow corn to c-liicks, from 
liatching, readily produced anemia. However, anemia does not seem 
to he of any ])ractical consideration in poultry production, and 
accoiding to the work of Thomas and Wheeler (34) the same seems to 
he true of sheep. 

In the case of the pig, however, it is now recognized that, under 
presimt-day methods of swine management, the disease is responsible 
for the loss of no inconsiderable number of animals before weaning 
time Any environmental, farm, or experimental conditions that 
restrict the little pigs to a diet of milk alone for a period of 3 to o 
weeks after farrowing will usually produce the disease. Wliile tlie 
etiology of the disease is still somewiiat in doubt, investigations during 
tlie last 10 years liave established the fact that the inclusion in the 
milk diet of the pig of veuy small amounts of soluble iron and copper 
salts, or of iron salts alone, will entirely prevent the onset of the 
disease. 

WORK OF OTHER INVESTIGATORS 


Although Uoyle, Mathews, and Whiting (fO) quote Braasch as 
reporting an extraordinarily liigh death rate of pigs due to anemia, 
in vSchleswig-Holstein in 1890, and McGowan and Crichton (25) call 
attention to the probability that some of the swine diseases reported 
in the literature in the past may have been, in reality, anemia, prac¬ 
tically all the investigations concerned with this disease in swine have 
been carried out during the last 10 yeai-s. 

McGowan and CricJiton recognized the disease in England 
prior to 1923. The external symptoms as well as the gross lesions 
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and microscopic findings at necropsy described by these investigators 
have been confirmed by Doyle, Mathews, and \\liiting {tO)y as well 
as by others. 

In 1924 McGowan and liis associates {24^ 26) produced anemia in 
suckling pigs experimentally by confining them indoors, without 
exercise, and with access only to the iron-poor diet of the sow. Mc¬ 
Gowan concluded that the disease resulted from an iron deficiency in 
the diet, lie said that the disease could be readily prevented or 
cured by the inclusion of ferric oxide in tlie sow\s feed. It was 
pointed out that the favorable efiect upon the pigs of this procedure 
was probably due, not to an increase in the iron content of the sow^s 
milk, but to the small amount of iron actually consumed by the ])igs 
from the iron-rich feed and feces of the sow. The ])racticability of 
such a procedure for preventing anemia may be (piestioned, however, 
since Hart and his associates (6*, 17, 18) failed to obtain beneficial 
results from the administration of iron oxide directly to the little 
pigs, and Elvehjem and Hart {12) found that ferric oxide gave nega¬ 
tive results in the attempted cure of anemia in chi(*ks. 

Jn 1927 Doyle, Mathews, and Whiting {!()) reported the results of 
3 years’ work on anemia in swine at the Purdue station. These inves¬ 
tigators were unable to obtain the favorable effects of feeding iron to 
the sows that were obtained by McGowan. A possible explanation is 
that the pigs may not have consumed sullicient amounts of the sow’s 
feed to include the necessary iron. In the Purdue ex])eriments the 
iron was given in the form of ferrous lactate added to the mineral 
mixture to the extent of 1 percent, and the mineral mixture made up 
2 percent of the ration. It may, therefore, be calculated that each 
little pig would have to consume daily well over one half pound of the 
sow’s feed in order to get 25 mg of iron, a daily dose whic^h has been 
successfully used by sul)sequent workers. 

The Purdue workers found that anemia was about four times as 
prevalent, and the death rate nearly four tinies as high, among pigs 
kept indoors as among those kept outdoors on concrete. These 
workers concluded at this time that some factors in outdoor condi¬ 
tions were responsible for the prevention of the disease. 

In the next year’s work on anemia at Purdue different lots of sows 
and pigs wore fed liver meal, wheat-germ meal, iron lactate, copper 
sulphate, manganese sulphate, and liver extracts in the rations. 
None of these feeds, minerals, or extracts were report('d to have 
prevented anemia (5). In a further study (33, Hpt. 42) of possible 
environmental conditions pertaining to the development and pre¬ 
vention of anemia in pigs, groups of sows with their litters were (1) con¬ 
fined in a central hog house, (2) confined in a central hog liouse and 
exposed 30 to 35 hours per w’eek to sunlight filtered through common 
glass, (3) the same except that the sunlight was filtered through 
Corex D glass, (4) exposed for 4 hours daily to rays from a carbon arc 
lamp, (5) confined outdoors in concrete-floored pens, and (6) kept in 
a pasture lot with a small individual hog house. The results of 
weekly hemoglobin determinations indicate no severe cases of anemia 
in any of these groups, although the pigs on pasture were the only ones 
which returned to and maintained a normal level of hemoglobin in the 
blbocf after the second week. The pigs irradiated with the carbon 
arc lamp and the pigs exposed to the sun’s rays filtered through 
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different kinds of glass were little, if any, better off than the group 
confined indoors without irradiation of any kind. The pigs kept 
outdoors on concrete floors had a slightly higher hemoglobin content 
than had those retained indoors, but in this case their hemoglobin 
level was less than 50 percent normal at the end of 5 weeks. Mathews, 
Doyle, and Whiting {^9) have further shown that exposure to the 
rays of a mercury-vapor-qmlrtz lamp did not prevent anemia in pigs. 
The ineffectiveness of the direct rays of the sun or of ultraviolet-ray 
irradiation of the pigs to cure anemia has been further proved by the 
Wisconsin workers (77, 18). The results of 5 years^ work on anemia 
in ])igs at Purdue, where 120 litters numbering about 1,200 pigs were 
used, have been summarized recently by Craig (7). 

The results obtained by the Purdue workers are quite similar to 
those obtained by Schofield (32) in (-anada. According to this in¬ 
vestigator, anemia frequently developed in suckling pigs during the 
first 2 weeks of life and, further, the feeding of iron salts, or iron and 
copper salts to the pregnant sows failed to prevent the disease in the 
pigs. Pigs raised outdoors, however, were resistant to the disease. 

Hart and his associates at Wisconsin were probably the first to use 
copper salts as a supplement to iron salts in the cure of milk anemia 
in pigs. A report of the work done at that station appeared in 1929 
(77, 18). A solution containing soluble iron and copper salts given 
to the pigs by mouth in amounts equivalent to 25 mg of iron and 5 mg 
of coj)p<'r daily was highly effective in curing the disease. Commercial 
iron (ferric) sulphate solution alone w’as also highly eflectiye; how¬ 
ever, thes(‘ workers attribute the beneficial effects of crude iron 
salts to copper contamination, without which, they maintain, iron 
would be ineffective for hemoglobin regeneration. Hart and his 
associates point out the fact that anemia is (common in pigs only be¬ 
tween the ages of 3 and fi weeks. If pigs fail to contract the disease 
before they start eating solid feed, they rarely become anemic. 
Neither do late-farrowed pigs contract the disease when they have 
the opportunity to root in the soil and eat a small amount of green 
vegetation long before they ordinarily begin eating of the sows^ feed. 
The explanation of these facts lie in the iron (and copper) present 
in the soil and in most feeds. 

The spontaneous outbreak of the disease in a few litters in the 
experimental herds in the spring of 1929 at Illinois started some 
work on methods for prevention of the disease. Previous reports 
(15, 20) from this station have confirmed the results obtained by 
Hart and his associates. Dosing the little pigs with a solution con¬ 
taining iron and copper salts was highly effective in preventing and 
in curing the disease. Feeding iron and copper salts to the sow 
before and after farrowing apparently did not increase the content 
of these metals in the milk. Littei's farrowed in a central farrowing 
house but removed to cindered pens within a few days after farrowing 
did not develop the disease. A convenient method of preventing 
the disease was found to be painting the udder of the sows once 
or twice daily with an aqueous solution of iron and copper salts to 
which had been added a little corn sirup. 

The same beneficial effect of allowing the little pigs access to soil, 
pasture, or cinders out-of-doors has also been observed at Purdue 
by allowing the pigs access to blue-grass sod placed in the pen inside 
a central farrowing house (33, Rpt. 43). 
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Doyle, in still more recent publications (^, S), calls attention to 
the fact that soil alone, placed in the pens with pigs inside a central 
farrowing house, prevents the disease, although the hemoglobin 
content of the blood of these pigs is not so high as when blue-grass sod 
is used. Sows may be confined inside small houses, but if the little 
pigs gain access to an adjoining pasture, anemia will not develop. 
Green feed free from soil, when fed to the sow and pigs, failed to 
prevent anemia in the pigs, according to Doyle. 

The simple and sure method, suggested by the Illinois workers 
(/5, 20) of preventing anemia in suckling pigs reared indoors, by 
painting the sows^ udders with a solution containing iron and copper 
salts, has been successfully adopted by the Wisconsin (6), Kansas,^ 
and Cornell {27j Rpt. J^S) stations. It has been found at the Wis¬ 
consin station that brushing the sows’ udders once daily is sufficient. 
Also, if the dosing method is used, a weekly dose of 150 mg of iron 
(ferric sulphate) and 25 mg of copper (cop]>er sulphate) is effective 
and saves time and labor. 

Willman and McCay {27,Rj)t. 44) at Cornell, during a second year’s 
study of practical methods of preventing anemia in pigs, found that 
drenching the pigs twice a week with a solution of ferrous sulphate 
(copperas) and then placing 0.1 percent of the salt in a palatable 
grain mixture, accessible to the little pigs after they were 14 days of 
age, entirely prevented the disease. They also reported that the blood 
hemoglobin was slightly higher when the pigs were drenched than 
was the case when the sow’s udder was painted three times daily. 
Drenching with a copper-free iron salt was found just as efficient as 
was drenching with the co})per-contaminated iron salts. 

Studies of practical methods of prevention of anemia in pigs were 
continued at the Illinois station during 1930 and 1931. A summary 
of these results was presented by the senior writer to the twelfth 
annual Illinois veterinary conference, held at Champaign-Urbana, 
February 10, 11, and 12, 1931. In the following month, Hastings 
{19) expressed the views of a veterinarian on the subject of nutri¬ 
tional anemia in pigs. These ideas were so coxitrary to the findings 
at the Illinois station, as well as at other laboratories, that some 
comments on that article and also some of the results of the 1930 
and 1931 studies at the Illinois station were later made by Carroll 
and Hamilton (-^). The present paper describes in detail the later 
developments in the study of methods of preventing anemia in pigs, 
a brief summary of which has appeared in annual reports from this 
station {21, 23), 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

During the spring of 1930, 62 litters of pigs were used in anemia 
investigations. The dates of farrowing ranged from early February 
till late April. All the pigs used were purebred from the Duroc- 
Jersey, Hampshire, Chester White, and Poland-China breeds. The 
sows varied in age, some were gilts and some were older sows. All 
pregnant sows were fed and cared for in accordance with good farm 
practice. All sows had been fed in dry lots. About a week before 
farrowing the sows were placed in the central farrowing house and 
kept in individual pens. The sows’ rations were not supplemented 

5 Auaei,, C. E. rrivflte uommuuicution. 
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with iron or copper salts. The litters were divided into five groups or 
lots/ the division being arbitrarily made by placing the first litter to 
farrow in lot 1, the second in lot 2, and so on. 

All pigs were weighed individually at birth, at 4, and usually at 
8 weeks of age. Records were kept of the apparent condition of all 
pigs, of all deaths prior to 8 weeks, and in addition, of the performance 
of fdl pigs from this investigation that were placed on subsequent 
feeding trials. In 17 litters blood samples and weights of individual 
pigs were taken at birth and at least weekly thereafter until the end 
of the period of observation, usually 8 weeks. 

Blood samples were taken from the ears of the pigs. A flashlight 
held beneath the ear was found greatly to facilitate puncturing a 
blood vessel of proper size. Hemoglobin concentration was deter¬ 
mined by the acid hematin method of Newcomer (30)^ the Newcomer 
disk being standardized by the Van Slyke oxygen-capacity method 
(35), All hemoglobin values are expressed as grams of hemoglobin 
per 100 cc of blood, (^ell-volume ^ determinations were made by the 
use of hematocrit tubes of 1-mm bore. Heparin was used as an anti¬ 
coagulant. The method used is similar to that described by Went 
and Drinker (37) in their micromethod for blood-volume determina¬ 
tions. As stated above the litters of pigs were divided among five 
dilferent lots. 

The little pigs in lot 1 received no mineral supjdement. The sows 
and pigs were kept indoors throughout the period of observation, 
usually 8 weeks. Each litter was confined in a small pen 8 by 10 feet, 
with concrete floor. Over part of the concrete was a board floor, 
and straw was used for bedding. The little pigs in each litter had 
access to the mother’s feed and feces, although excess feed was not 
allowed to remain in the troughs, and the floors were kept reasonably 
clean. On one side of each pen was w<)ven wire fencing, and the troughs 
were of cast iron. 

The pigs in lot 2 received no mineral supplement. Within a day 
or two after farrowing the sow and litter were removed to an outside 
house with board floor. The houses were well made and were sup¬ 
plied with plenty of straw for bedding. The houses were placed in a 
corner of a pen 8 by 10 feet, with concrete floor. The little pigs had 
access to the sow’s feed and feces as in lot 1 but not to soil or vegeta¬ 
tion. On warm days the sides of the homses facing the run were opened, 
and, whether they wanted it or not, the pigs were given a sun bath. 

Lot 3 was confined indoors as described for lot 1. However, the 
udders of the sows in this group were brushed three times daily, from 
farrowing until the end of the period of observation, usually 8 weeks, 
with a solution containing iron and copper salts. The solution used 
contained approximately 25 mg of iron and 5 mg of copper per cubic 
centimeter and was made as follows: 19.64 g of hydrated copper 
sulphate and 89.51 g of anhydrous ferric sulphate were dissolved in 
500 cc of water, and this mixture was then added to an equal volume 
of corn sirup.® 

* Some slight modification of this plan was made in the ease of a few liOers, on w'hich blood studies were 
nof made because of the lack of space within the central farrowing house. 

» By cell volume is meant the percentage of cells in whole blood. ^ 

® In certain litters in this group the treatment was modified as indicat;e(l in the figures. The composition 
of these modified supplements was as follows: The iron-sirup solution was the same as the iron-copper- 
sirup solution without the copper sulphate. The iron solution without copper and sirup contained 17 
ounces of hydrated ferric sulphate in one half gallon of water. 
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Lot 4 was confined indoors as described for lot 1, and for the first 
4 weeks after farrowing: no supplement was available. From the 
fourth to the eighth week after farrowing the little pigs only had access 
to a palatable feed mixture which contained 0.1 percent of added 
crude ferric sulphate. 

Lot 5 was also housed inside. During the first 4 weeks after far¬ 
rowing the udders of the sows of this group were painted with the iron 
and copper solution as described for lot 3. From the fourth to the 
eighth week the udders of the sows were not painted, but the little 
pigs had access to a palatable feed mixture containing 0.1 percent of 
added ferric sulphate. 

The results obtained are illustrated in figures 1 to 5, showing the 
trend from birth to the end of the period of observation, of the blood- 
hemoglobin coiK'entration and the weights of individual pigs in litters 
from each of the five groups. 



FKirnE 1 -Hlood-hcmoglobin conceniration and live weights of pigs in lot 1 The animals were kopl 
inside and receivetl no inmenil suiiplenienf. 


Figure 1 gives the curves for the hemoglobin concentration and 
live weights of pigs in four litters in lot 1. These pigs were confined 
indoors and received no mineral supplement. The chart is self- 
explanatory, and from it the following conclusions are drawn: (1) Pigs 
kept indoors and subsisting solely on their mother’s milk are more 
likely to become anemic if farrowed during February and March than 
they are if farrowed in April; (2) anemia is likely to be more severe 
in the February and March litters than in April litters; (3) the mor¬ 
tality of anemic pigs is greater in the February and March pigs than 
in the April jjigs; and (4) puttii^ off the farrowing date to April does 
not insure pigs against anemia, if they are confined indoors and 
allowed access to a diet of milk alone. 

Figure 2 gives similar data for three litters of pigs in lot 2. These 
pigs were kept under outdoor conditions and received no mineral 
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supplements. This figure indicates tlmt early farrowed (Kebruarv) 
pigs may become severely anemic and that the mortality may be 
very great, even though they are housed out of doors. Although the 
pigs in this group did not have access to soil, it is doubtful if this 
would have made any difference in the behavior of the February litter, 
since the weather was such as to cause the little pigs to eat and then 
huddle close together in the Straw most of the time. For the Marcli 
and April litters, however, there seem to be some beneficial effects of 
outdoor conditions, although there was access to neither soil nor vege¬ 
tation. Sunlight as a factor seems to have been ruled out by the 
Punjue and Wisconsin workers. In view of what is now known con- 
ceniing this disease, it seems reasonable to suppose that the environ- 
niental conditions during the late spring are such as to induce the 
little pigs to root around and eat small amounts of the sow’s feed and 
fi'ct's at an earlier date than is the case with the early fanowed pigs. 



Fid I KK 2 - nioo(Micinof 2 :l()l>in coiicpnf ration and livi» weiiihls of pigs >n lot 2. Tho animals wt*rp kept out¬ 
side on concrete and received no mineral supplement. 


Tho additiorifil exercise induced also increases the little pi^s’ appetites 
perhaps b(\yond that satisfied by the milk supply, and this is another 
in(‘( ntive to consume solid feed earlier. Along with the consumption 
of solid feed is the consumption of sufficient hemoglobin-forming 
essentials to enable the litth> pigs to escape the development of anemia. 

Figure 8 gives the curves for the blood-hemoglobin concentrations 
and live weights for five litters in lot 3. This lot was kept indoors 
on concrete, but the milk diet of the little pigs was supplemented 
with iron, or iron and copper salts. The supplements were admin¬ 
istered by painting the sows’ udders with a solution containing these 
mineral salts. The first two litters, February and March litters, 
received the iron-copper-sirup supplement. Following the customary 
initial drop during the first few days, the hemoglobin concentration 
rose rapidly so that at the end of 2 weeks it had reached a nearly 
normal level. 
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Because of the possible toxic effects of c()p})er sulphate, both to the 
little pigs and to the sow, and because it is questionable whether or 
not the little pigs as usually cared for need additional copper in their 
diets, data for two litters are ])resented to show th(^ effects of the udder 
treatment when the c-opi)er is omitted from th«' solution. For the 
fifth litter, the concentration of iron was doubled and both the coppv^r 
salt and the sirup omitted. 

The data ])resented in figure demonstrate the efficacy of iron 
and copper, or of iron salts alone, in preventing anemia in suckling 
pigs reared indoors. Th(^ udder treatment is shown to be a practical 
method of administering these mineral salts. That neither the sirup 
nor the copper salt is essential in the treatment is also indicated. 

Figure 4 gives the blood-hemoglobin concentration and live weights 
of three litters of pigs in lot 4. Jn this group neither the sow nor the 



Fujt'hk —Blood-hemo^jlobin conceulration and live weiRlits of pifis in lot .1 1'he auinmls received iron 
and copper, or iron supplements Litters 44 and 4 Duroc-Jersey received the iron-copper*sirup supple¬ 
ment throuirhout the period of observation; lifters Wi Poland China and G fFarapshire received an iron- 
sirui) supplement, without copper, litter 14 Ilampshire received an iron supplement only, without copper 
or sirup. 


little pigs received any special treatment, other than their restricted 
confinement indoors on concrete, until the pigs were 4 weeks old, after 
which time the little pigs had access to a palatable feed mixture 
which contained 0.1 percent of add.^d ferric sulphate. 

Because of the iinreliability of the treatment to which the pigs in 
this group were subjected, a more detailed description of the results 
ob tamed will be given. One li tte r was farro wed Februaiy 7. Twelve 
pigs were farrowed, but 1 died when it was 4 days old*; the 11 pigs 
remaining all survived. At 17 days of ago 9 of tlie 11 pigs were dis¬ 
tinctly anemic, but at 59 days, when the test on this litter was discon¬ 
tinued. the average hemoglobin was 7.9 g. In contrast to the behav¬ 
ior of this litter is that of a litter farrowed 12 days later. T his was 
ali!^ a laig;e litter; 11 pigs were farrowed, but 1 died on the fourth day. 
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The average blood-heiuoglobin concentration and live weight at 
birth were nearly identical for the two litters. While there were no 
deaths in the February 7 litter after the fourth day, there were five 
deaths, or 45 percent of the February 19 litter. 

The third litter shown in figure 4 consisted of eight j)igs farrowed 
March 20. Although the pigs in this litter had access to the iron- 
containing feed after they reached 4 weeks of age, they fared no 
better than the March litter in lot 1 which did not have access to the 
iron-rich feed. It may be noticed from the figure that the pigs in 
this litter all became severely anemic and that 5 of the 8 j)igs died. 

Figure 4 illustrates the fact that allowing the pigs access to an 
iron-containing supplement, wliich they may or may not consume, 
is of doubtful value. If the pigs have learned to eat solid food early 
enough (when 3 to 4 weeks old) the accessibility to an iron-rich supple- 



4 Ulood-heinojilobln concentration and live weights of pigs in lot 4 The animals received no 
siipplciiient the first 4 weeks, and then thev had access only to feed to which 0 I jiercent feme sulphate 
had been added. 


ment will serve to counteract the onset of anemia. Even without 
the iron-rich supplement such pigs eat the sow^s feces and feed and 
obtain sufficient hemoglobin-forming essentials to prevent severe 
anemia. It was noticed, particularly in the case of the February 7 
litter, that the little pigs began nibbling the sow's feed before they 
were 3 weeks old. It may have been that the sow, being unable to 
furnish sufficient milk to satisfy the appetites of such a Targe litter, 
was responsible for this. 

In contrast to the behavior of the pigs which began eating solid 
feed at an early age is the behavior of the pigs in litters farrowed 
F'ebruary 19 and March 20. But few of the pigs in these litters 
were noticed to be interested in solid feed by the time they were 4 
weeks old. Most of these pigs were then so anemic (the average 
hemoglobin was 2.23 and 1.56 g, respectively, for these litters) 
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that, although an iron-rich feed was available, they were too weak 
and indifferent to consume it. Forty-five percent of the February 19 
litter and 03 percent of the March 20 litter died, while none of the 
February 7 litter died after the eighth day. The average weight of 
the three pigs left in the March 20 litter at 53 days was only 15.5 
pounds. 

The treatment for the pigs in lot 5 consisted in painting the sows^ 
udders with the iron and copper solution, from farrowing until the 
pigs were 4 weeks old, after which time the pigs had access to the feed 
containing 0.1 percent added ferric sulphate. The litters were kept 
indoors throughout the test. The usual data for two litters in this 
group are given in figure 5. The ex(*ellent condition of the pigs, as 
judged by the hemoglobin concentrations and live weights, is obvious. 

In addition to the blood stiidies made on the spring pigs just de¬ 
scribed, 15 summer and fall litters were studied also. The pigs were 
confined either inside (lot 1) or outside (lot 2) on concrete and received 
no mineral supplement. In general the blood was examined only 



Figuke 6 -Blood-hemoglobin concentration and Jive weights of pigs in lot 5. Tlie animals recei\'cd the 
iron-copper-sinip udder treatment during the first 4 weeks after larrowing: afterward‘> they had am‘ss 
only to a feed mi.xture containing 0.1 percent of added feme .sulphate. 


at the end of the third and fifth weeks in order to determine the inci¬ 
dence and severity of the anemia developed under these conditions. 

One litter of six pigs was farrowed July 0 and placed in lot 1 (inside, 
untreated). This litter failed to develop severe anemia. The aver¬ 
age hemoglobin value at 22 days was 5.82 g and immediately there¬ 
after showed an increase, so that at 36 days the average was 7.7 g. 

Thirteen September litters were placed in the untreated lot 2 
outside group. There were 71 pigs in these litters, and 14 (or 20 
percent) had a hemoglobin concentration of 3.5 g or less at 3 weeks 
of age. Three litters containing 12 pigs were examined at 5 weeks 
of age, and the average hemoglobin concentration was (>.98 g. Only 
1 of the 12 pigs was anemic at this time. 

While several September litters showed an incidence of anemia of 
but 20 percent, late spring pigs or fall pigs may become severely 
anemic. This is illustrated by a litter of six pigs farrowed October 6, 
1930, and confined on concrete under lot 2 (outside) conditions. The 
average hemoglobin concentration of the blood of this litter was, at 
2| days, but 2.01 g. All six pigs were severely anemic, the maximum 
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hemoglobin concentration being 2.63 g. These pigs were immediately 
treated, and the test was discontinued. 

In the s{)ring of 1931, 3 litters, 1 farrowed March 25, 1 March 30, 
and 1 April 2, were used to study the effect of enforced exercise 
upon the incidence of anemia as determined by the blood hemo¬ 
globin. The procedure followed was to number each pig as soon 
after birth as possible and to divide each litter into approximately 
two equal groups, one group to be exercised and the other to be con¬ 
fined. In dividing each litter attempts were made to distribute the 
pigs according to sex, weight, and vigor. All litters were confined 
indoors,and on or be fore the third day the exercise was begun. 
During the night all pigs were allowed to remain with their mothers. 
During the day all pigs were (‘onfinod in barrels with straw as bedding. 
At stated intervals during the day all pigs were placed with their 
mothers to feed for short periods of time. The groups to be exercised 
were removed from the barrels and driven up and down the concrete 
runway of the farrowing house twice daily. The runway was about 
55 feet long, and the pigs were driven up and down this runway 7 to 
14 times each exercise ])eriod. There were 10 exercised pigs, 7 of 
which became anemic; there were also 10 pigs not exercised, and 8 of 
these became anemic. The experiment was discontinued after 4 
weeks, during which time there were 2 deaths in each group, appar¬ 
ently iinassociated with anemia because the deaths occurred during 
the first week. 

During this exenuse test the little pigs had little, if any, chance to 
consume any feed other than the sow’s milk. While the pigs were 
with the sows during the day for short intervals, they were closely 
wat(4ied to see that they did not root around in either the sow’s feed 
or feces. It was only after dark that the pigs were allowed to stay 
with their mothers for any length of time, and it is doubtful that they 
stirred around much during this time. As an additional precaution, 
all metal parts of the pens were wrapped with burlap. 

Th(‘. blood-hemoglobin concentration and live-weight curves for 
these pigs are shown in figure 6. The results of this test indicate that 
exercis(», in itself, is not a factor either in the development or in the 
prevention of anemia in ])igs. It is quite ])ossible, however, that 
exercise may, under normal conditions of management, increase the 
appetites of the pigs to an extent not satisfied by the milk supply of 
the sow, and in this case they take to solid feed quicker than would 
otherwise be the case. This, as well as any other factor which would 
induce the pigs to consume feed, feces, soil, etc., at an early age, would 
certainly tend to prevent the development of anemia. 

The onset of anemia ’ in suckling pigs usually occurs between the 
third and fifth weeks, although anemia was often observed as early 
as the second week and may persist as long as the sixth week or even 
longer. The highest death rate occurs between the third and fifth 
weeks. Usually if the pigs live beyond the fifth week they have learned 
to eat solid feed and they recover rapidly. Average figures for live 
weights of pigs at 6 weeks of age seem to bear this out. The average 
live weight for all treated groups at 6 weeks of age was 19.5 pounds, 
and the average for the untreated pigs at the same age W'as also 19.5 
pounds. 

11 n this investigation a pig Is considered anemic when the blood-hemoglobin concentration reaches a 
value of 8.5 g or less per 100 oc of blood. 
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It has been estimated that approximately 35 percent of all pigs 
farrowed in the United States die before they reach the weaning age. 
That anemia may be an important factor in this connection, especially 
in early litters, is strongly indicated by the results of this study. 
In the following calculations concerning the incidence of anemia and 
death, all pigs that died or were killed before the eighth day were 
excluded inasmuch as their deaths were, in all probability, unrelated 
to milk anemia.^ 

The data indicate that among pigs restricted to a diet of milk only 
and confined either indoors or outdoors on board or concrete floors, 
anemia is not only more prevalent but also the mortality is greater 
during February and March than during the summer and fall. Of the 
pigs in lot 1, inside, nontreated group, 100 percent of the February 
pigs became anemic, and 57 percent died; 100 percent of the Marcli 



FioiniF f>—Blood-hemoRlobin coneentration and live weights of exercise<l and unexercised pigs which 
receix"e<l no mineral sui)i)lement. 


pigs became anemic, and 20 percent died; 58 percent of the April pigs 
became anomic, but none died; and none of the July pigs became 
anemic, and none died. Of the pigs in lot 2, outside, nontreated group, 
100 percent of the February, 100 percent of the March, 86 percent of 
the April, 20 percent of the September, and 100 percent of the October 
pigs became anemic. The deaths in this group were 88 percent of the 
February pigs only. 

A comparison of lots 1 and 2 indicates (1) that anemia may be just 
as prevalent and the mortality just as high in the outdoor litters as in 
the indoor litters in the very early months, (2) that anemia may be 
quite readily produced in litters restricted to board and concrete 
floors out doors any time of the year, and (3) that, although anemia 


8 As IS customary in the university herd, pigs are vaccinated against cholera before they are weaned. 
All pigs in this investigation between the ages of 4 and 8 weeks were, therefore, on April 22,1930, vaccinated 
with swum only and, on May 2,1930, with the double treatment. Neither of these treatments seemed to 
affect the blood “picture" of the pig.s, and there were no deaths following either treatment. 
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may be prevalent out doors on concrete, the mortality is not so great 
as indoors on concrete. 

Grouping all treated pigs together, and all untreated (including lot 
4) pigs together, it was found that of 157 pigs untreated, from Febru¬ 
ary to October, 55 percent became anemic and 13 percent died, 24 
percent of the anemic pigs died and none of the nonanemic pigs died. 
Of 38 treated pigs, farrowed between February and April, none became 
anemic. One pig in this group was missing. A closer examination 
of the untreated pigs shows that of 55 pigs farrowed in February and 
March, 90 percent became anemic and 38 percent died; 40 percent of 
the anemic pigs died, and none of the nonanemic pigs died. 

As a practical aid in determining which of the several groups pro¬ 
duced the largest numbers of satisfactory pigs, practically all the 
purebred litters of the 1930 spring season were placed, as previously 
described, in five groups and treated according to the procedure 
designated for that particular group. Some modifications in treat- 
jiient were necessitated because of lack of barn space, and this modi¬ 
fication amounted to the addition of two more groups, in one of 
which the udder treatment was followed by removal of the pigs to 
cindered lots not later than 2 weeks after farrowing, and in the other 
no treatment was given during the first 2 weeks and then the pigs 
were removed to cindered lots. The use of cindered pens was made 
because of the highly satisfactory results obtained during the previous 
year where this method was employed. 

vSixty-two litters, a total of 301 pigs, were thus divided into 7 lots. 
The subsequent performance, especially in regard to the suitability 
for further feeding trials beginning in July and August, of all pigs 
available, was recorded. While practically all the pigs used in this 
investigation were eventually placed in feed-lot trials, the ones 
selected at this time were the best available. The selection of pigs 
for feed-lot trials was entirely unbiased, for after the 8 weeks of treat¬ 
ment all ])igs were combined or mixed without regard to litters or 
previous groupings into convenient-sized pens for summer growth. 
It was not until after the feed-lot trials were started that the individ¬ 
ual pigs were traced by their numbers to determine to which group 
in the anemia experiment they belonged. It w^as then found that 53 
percent of the pigs in the treated groups w ere selected; 56 percent of 
the pigs which received no treatment but which wTre moved outside 
on cindered pens not later than 2 wrecks of age w^ere selected; while 
but 46 percent of the pigs that were untreated during all or the first 4 
weeks of life were suitable at this time. 

These data indicate that the treatments imposed to prevent anemia 
are in no way harmful to the subsequent health and well-being of the 
pig. Anemic pigs, although completely recovered from that condi¬ 
tion, niay be slow^er to regain complete health and proper appearance 
than pigs which have never had the disease. That subsequent grow Ih 
of pigs once anemic may be interfered with is also indicated, although 
the average weights of pigs once anemic and of those which had never 
been anemic was found to be identical at 6 weeks of age. 

As to the immediate cause of death of anemic pigs there is no direct 
evidence. It is pejsfoctly obvious that as the anemic condition 
progresses the pig becomes weaker and weaker. Post-mortem exam¬ 
ination shows a greatly enlarged heart-obviously nature^s attempt to 
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send a greater volume of the weakened blood to the tissues. The 
pleural cavity is also filled with fluid so that the overworked heart 
IS working against unusual pressures. The mere act of laying a se¬ 
verely anemic pig across one's knee for the taking of blood samples 
or of running him a short distance is sufficient to cause him to collapse. 
It seems most likely that the lessened vitality of the anemic pig 
makes him more susceptible to respiratory infections and other 
diseases which may be the immediate cause of death. 

STATISTICAL STUDIES 

Since the percentage of cell volume and the hemoglobin concentra¬ 
tion were determined in samples of blood taken from pigs soon after 
birth and at least weekly for a period of several weeks, ample data 
were available for the study of the correlations between these two 
measurements as well as those between either of these measurements 
and the hemoglobin saturation of the cells, the latter measurements 
being readily calculated from the former two. 



10 20 30 40 50 60 70 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

CELLS \H Whole blood (percent) 


Figtre 7- Regressions of (*1) hemoglobin concoiitration of blood on i)ereent>ige of cells in the blood and 
(fl) percentage of cells in (he blood on the hemoglobin concent radon of the blood 

It was obvious from the first that a high degree of correlation existed 
between the hemoglobin concentration and the cell volume in the 
blood of anemic pigs. Statistically this relationship, as expressed by 
the correlation coefficient r, was found to be I 0.945 i 0.0024. 

The regression equations calculated from these studies are: 

(1) Percentage coll volume-^30.04 + 4.09 (hemoglobin concentration of blood 
-0.18). 

(2) Hemoglobin concentration of blood--0.18 +0.218 (percentage cell volume 
-30.04). 

(3) Hemoglobin concentration of cells ^ 19.524 0.705 (hemoglobin concentra¬ 
tion of blood —0.11). 

(4) Hemoglobin concentration of blood^-0.11 f 0.521 (hemoglobin concentra¬ 
tion of cells—19.52). 

(5) Percentage cell volume^30.47+1.342 (hemoglobin concentration of cells 
— 19.54). 

(0) Hemoglobin concentration of cells —19.54+0.0965 (percentage cell volume 
-30.47). 

The regression lines are shown in figure 7. It may be readily seen 
that the plottetl means of arrays cluster more closely around the regres¬ 
sion lines below about 10 g of hemoglobin per 100 cc of blood than 
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tliey do above tliis value. This can hardly be explained on the basis 
of fewer data available in this upper region or of a greater biological 
variation when hemoglobin values exceed about 10 g per 100 cc of 
blood because of the fact that the means of arrays above this value 
ail lie to one side of the regression line. The most probable explana¬ 
tion seems to be that, above a value of about 10 g of hemoglobin, there 
is littl(‘ or no correlation betw'een the blood-hemoglobin concentration 
and the cell volume. This would seem to indicate that above a cer¬ 
tain hemoglobin concentration there may be an increase traceable to 
a hypersaturation of cells with little or no increase in cell volume. 

When the hemoglobin concentration and the cell volume are known, 
it is a simj)le matter to calculate the hemoglobin concentration of the 
cells (expn^ssed in grams of hemoglobin j)er 100 cc of cells). It was 
found that there was a significantly positive correlation between the 
hemoglobin concentration of the blood and the hemoglobin concentra¬ 
tion of tlie cells. The correlation coefficient r ^ f 0.006 ± 0.014. This 
indi<‘ates that as the hemoglobin concentration of the blood decreases 
there is also a decrease in tlie hemoglobin saturation of the cells, and, 
since the erythrocytes make up such a large percentage of the cell 
volume, it means that there is a decrease in the saturation of the eryth¬ 
rocytes. This statement is supported by the calculations given in 
table 1. The figures in the last two columns of this table show that, as 
the blood-hemoglobin concentration decreases from 8.98 to 1 g per 
100 cc, the concentration of hemoglobin in the erythrocytes decreases 
from about 14 X 10 "‘"' g to about 11 XIO "’^ g per erythrocyte. This 
decrease is small but consistent and is in harmony with the positive 
correlation mentioned above. It may be noted, however, that ap¬ 
parently there is no decrease in the mean corpuscular volume as the 
anemi(^ condition becomes progressively worse. The mean corpuscu¬ 
lar volume was found to be about This is but slightly higher 

than the value of 57/1^ reported by Gbtze (14) for the adult of the same 
species. The average hemoglobin content of the erythrocyte of 
adult swine blood has been reported by a number of workers (i), 14 y 
36)j and the values given range from 17 to 22X10“^^ g of hemo¬ 
globin ])er erythrocyte. These values are slightly higher than the 
value of 14 X lO-^^ g reported here for the new-born pig. 


Table 1 .—Size and hemoglobin content of erylhrocijles at different stages of anemia 


()i I'ondilion 


U'ss thttii no hours old 

Slightly anemic_ 

Moderately anemic. 
Severely anemic 
Kxtreniely anemic 





ErythriM'yte 

Hemo¬ 
globin 
I»er lOOcc 

("ell \ol- 
uine 

Erythro¬ 
cytes tier 
nim3 « 

_ 

Hemoglobin content 

blood 


Volume 

XIO 

XIO-'^ 





gram 

gram < 



i 

Cubic 



Ora mu 

l*erccnt 

Millions 

microns 



8 08 

44 1 

6 74 

65 

14.0 

13.6 

4 60 

23 

3 48 

66 

12.2 

12.4 

3.85 

21 j 

3.31 

63 

11.4 

11 8 

1.7 

16 

2.47 1 

65 

10.62 

11.73 

1 

10 1 

1.5 

67 

10.60 

11.70 


® The number of erythrocytes in new-born i)ig.s was taken from Hamilton, Hunt, Mitchell, and Carroll 
(/^), while those values given for the anemic pigs were obtained in this study. The latter data were ob¬ 
tained on but few samples, so that they, as well as the calculations made from them, arc to be considered 
more Iwcause of their relative rather than their absolute significance. 

'’Calculated from regression equation, hemoglobin concentration of cells* 10 52+0.705 (hemoglobin 
concentration of blood-6 11). 

('alculated from regression equation: hemoglobin concentration of cells *10.54+0.0965 (percent cell 
volunie-30.47). 
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A third correlation was possible in this connection, i.e., a correla¬ 
tion between henioj 2 :lobin concentration of the cells and the cell 
volume, and this was also significantly positive; r^ + 0.8000.020. 

It may be seen from the last two correlations that there is a closer 
correlation between hemoglobin saturation of the cells and blood- 
hemoglobin concentration than there is between hemoglobin sat¬ 
uration of cells and cell volume, the former correlation being, 
/•== f 0.600 ±0.014, and the latter, / --± 0.360 ± 0.020, the difference 
being 0.246, with a probable error of the difference of 0.024. 

Thus the decrease in hemoglobin con(*.entration of the blood, which 
occurs during the development of nutritional anemia, seems to be 
brought about not only by a decrease in cell volume but also, though 
not so important a factor, by a decretise in the hemoglobin concen¬ 
tration of the red cells. 

A (‘-ommon opinion among practical swine raisers is that the inci¬ 
dence of anemia is greatest in litters that grow the most rapidly 
during the first few weeks. The data obtained in this study afforded 
an opportunity to test the validity of this opinion. The correlation 
between the decrease in blood-hemoglobin concentration occurring 
during the first 8 weeks and the increase in live weight during the 
same period was (*alculated for all untreated pigs in this investigation. 
Data were available for 72 pigs, and the correlation coefficient was 
found to be 4 0.38 ± 0.070. Although not a high degree of correla¬ 
tion, it is nearly five times its probable error and may therefore be 
considered significant. The obvious e.xplanation is that the more 
rapidly growing pig uses up his bodily store of minerals required for 
hemoglobin formation, which are present in insufficient (»oncentra- 
tions in the milk, before it is old enough to consume solid food which 
contains the essential minerals, and therefore becomes more severely 
anemic than the slower growing pig. 

THE NATURE OF THE INITIAL DECREASE IN BLOOD-HEMOGLOBIN 
CONCENTRATION AND CELL VOLUME 

In previous publications from this laboratory {15^ W) attention has 
been called to the fact that the concentration of hemoglobin in the 
blood of pigs begins to decrease at or very soon after birth. By 
determining daily for the first 5 days the hemoglobin concentration 
in the blood of a few litters of pigs treated with iron and copper, it 
was found that the hemoglobin concentration decreases continuously 
for 3 or 4 days regardless of the presence of an abundance of hemo¬ 
globin-forming constituents in the diet. However, if the milk diet is 
supplemented with iron or with iron and copper salts the hemoglobin 
concentration begins to increase about the fifth day and continues to 
increase so that by the end of the third or fourth week of life the 
birth level has been equaled or even surpassed. In the case of the 
pig the blood-hemoglobin concentration at birth seems to be about 
the same as the adult level. 

In this investigation the hemoglobin concentration and cell volume 
were determined in blood samples taken as soon after birth as was 
possible, again in samples taken on the third or fourth day, and then 
at weekly intervals thereafter. Since some of the pigs were restricted 
to a diet of milk alone and othei*s received an iron, or iron and copper, 
supplement with their milk, it was possible to study the magnitude 
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of the initial decrease, as measured by the hemoglobin concentration 
in the blood on the third or fourth day, in the presence and absence 
of the mineral supplements. The magnitude of the initial decrease 
in hemoglobin was determined by expressing the hemoglobin concen¬ 
tration on the third or fourth day as a percent of that found at birth 
of the pig. These values were averaged for the two groups, and for 
01 untreated pigs the average was 68.5 ± 9.8, and for 28 pigs receiving 
the mineral supplement the average was 79.4 ±0.8. While the 
difference between the means is 10.9 percent in favor of the pigs that 
received the mineral supplement the probable error of the difference 
is J 12, showing the differem^e to be far from a significant one. 

That the hemoglobin concentration in the blood of the treated pigs 
increases rapidly after the initial decrease and that it continues to 
decrease in rate on an unsup])lemented milk diet is shown by the fact 
that the average hemoglobin concentration between the eighth and 
eleventh days for 16 treated pigs was 90.3 percent of their birth 
levels, while the corresponding average for 74 untreated pigs w^as 40.1 
})ercent of their birth levels. 

The cause of this initial decrease in blood-hemoglobin concentration 
is not explained by the data obtained in this investigation but, because 
of the consisten(*y in the correlation betwTeri blood-hemoglobin con¬ 
centration and cell volume in the blood from birth levels downward 
to severe anemic conditions, some speculation as to the nature of this 
initial decrease seems warranted. 

The data presented above indicate that as the anemic condition 
develops in the pig, the hemoglobin concentration of the blood de- 
cr(*ases not only because of a gradually decreasing number of red cells 
per unit of blood volume, but also because the hemoglobin concentra¬ 
tion of the i-ed cells also decreases. Insufficient data are available to 
show w'hethei* or not then' is any change in the hemoglobin concentra¬ 
tion of the (‘clls coincident with the initial decn^ase in blood-hemo¬ 
globin conceidration. Nevertheless it is certain that this initial 
deci-ease is caused mainly by a rapid decrease in the number of red 
cells per unit of blood volume. 

A decrease in the number of red cells per unit of volume may be 
brought about either by a dest ruction of red cells more rapid than their 
formation or by an increase in blood volume in which the plasma is 
formed at a faster rate than are the red cells. It is conceivable that 
the formation of the blood cells during the first few' days of postnatal 
life might be slower than it is after the animal has become acclimated 
to postnatal conditions, and it is also possible that there is soine 
increase in j’ed-cell destruction. That the latter may be a possibility- 
of considerable importance may be inferred from studies made on the 
blood of new-born infants. 

Rowntree, Brown, and Roth (31) have reviewed most of the work 
on the blood of the new'-born infant prior to 1929. They conclude 
that the blood of infants at birth is extremely high in hemoglobin, 
often above 20 g per 100 cc of blood. More recent confirmation of 
this has been obtained by Bonier (2) and by Elvehjem and Peterson 
03). This high hemoglobin concentration is ac(‘,ompanied by a high 
cell volume. During the second week of the infant's life there is a 
decrease in hemoglobin concentration and cell volume, so that by the 
end of the second week these values have been reduced to those which 

17201—33-2 
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are considered normal for the adult. This decrease in hemoglobin 
concentration and cell volume is explained by Rowntree, Brown, and 
Roth {31) as being duo to a hemolytic crisis which is prol)ably related 
to icterus neonatorum. Whether or not this explanation applies to 
the initial decrease in hemoglobin concentration and cell voluine that 
has been observed in the new-born pig, which has a hemoglobin con¬ 
centration and cell volume equal to but no higher than that of the 
adult pig, remains to be shown. 

SUMMARY 

Nutritional or milk anemia in suckling pigs is more prevalent in 
February and March litters than in those farrowed in the late spring, 
summer, or fall. The disease is not only more prevalent (luring 
February and March, but it is also more severe and the death rate is 
greater. The disease, however, may bo induced in litters farrowed 
during the late spring, summer, or fall by confinement of the litters 
indoors on board and ci)ncrote floors. 

Anemia is just as prevalent in litters kept outdoors in individual 
houses with access to Gon(‘.reto runways as it is in litters confined 
indoors. Under outdoor conditions the mortality is somewhat less 
than under indoor conditions. 

Brushing the udders of the sows with a dilute aqueous solution con¬ 
taining iron, copper, and sirup, or iron and sirup, or iron alone, one 
or more times daily from farrowing until weaning time, completely 
prevents anemia in suckling pigs. The udder treatment for the first 
4 weeks followed by allowing the little pigs access to a ])alatabl(^ feed 
mixture containing 0.1 percent of adde<i ferric sulphate is an alterna¬ 
tive method which seems to be just as sufficient as is the udder treat¬ 
ment for the entire 8 weeks. 

Of 55 pigs, farrowed during February and March and confined 
('ither indoors or outdoors on board and concrete floors without 
treatment, 96 percent became anemic and 40 percent of the anemic 
pigs died. Of 38 pigs, farrowed during February and March and 
confined indoors, that received either the iron and copper or iron 
treatment administered to the sows’ udde^rs, not one became anemic. 

Nutritional or milk anemia is an important factor in the mortality 
of pigs before weaning time. Of 80 pigs having a blood-hemoglobin 
concentration of 3,5 g or less per 100 cc, 24 percent died. Of 109 pigs 
whose blood-hemoglobin concentration did not reach anemic levels, 
only 1 pig was lost; and whether or not this pig died, was eaten, or 
strayed away is not known. 

Pigs receiving their mineral supjilements through the udder treat¬ 
ment described above suffer no subsequent ill effects. A slightly 
greater percentage of treated pigs were suitable for feeding triafs 
by July and August than was the case with untreated pigs. 

Exercise in itself is not a factor in the prevention or the develop¬ 
ment of anemia. 

The average hemoglobin concentration of 163 pigs less than 24 
hours old was 8.98 g per 100 cc of blood, and the average cell volume 
of 98 pigs less than 24 hours old was 44.1 percent. 

The correlation between the hemoglobin concentration in the blood 
and the cell volume is, r — + 0.945 ± 0.0024. The correlation between 
hemoglobin concentration in the blood and the hemoglobin saturation 
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of the cells is r — 4 0.606 ± 0.014, The correlation between hemoglobin 
saturation of the cells and the cell volume is I 0.360 i 0.020. 

As the anemic condition becomes progressively worse, the blood- 
hemoglobin concentration, the cell volume, the number of cells, and 
the hemoglobin saturation of the cells decrease, while the corpuscular 
volume apparently does not change. 

The mean corpuscular vohime of the ciythrocytes in new-born pig 
blood was found to be about 65ju'^ and the average hemoglobin content 
of an eiythrocyte was 14 X 10“^^ g. 

J^igs which grow the fastest during the first 3 weeks are a little 
more likely to become anemic than are the more slowly growing ones. 
The correlation between the 3 weeks’ increase in live weight and the 
3 weeks’ decrease in hemoglobin concentration was r '^ -(-0.33 ± 0.070. 

Pigs when farrowed have a hemoglobin concentration and a cell 
volume of about the same magnitude as those of the full-grown 
animal. During the first 3 or 4 days these values decrease to about 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the respective birth levels, regardless 
of the presence or absence of an abundant supply of hemoglobin¬ 
forming essentials in the diet. l^)ssible causes of these initial decreases 
are suggestcul. 
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ABSORPTION, UTILIZATION, AND RECOVERY OP NITRO¬ 
GEN, PHOSPHORUS, AND POTASSIUM BY APPLE TREES 
GROWN IN CYLINDERS AND SUBJECTED TO DIFFER¬ 
ENTIAL TREATMENT WITH NUTRIENT SALTS ‘ 

By Walticu Thomas 

rrojvfisor of phylorhemistry, Pennsylvania Agricultural Expcrmeiit Station 

INTRODUCTION 

In a recent paper tlie writer (S2) ^ presented data on the composi¬ 
tion of the season’s bi'anch growtli at successive periods of the growth 
cycle in relation to the vegetative and reproductive responses of apple 
trees subjected to treatment with different combinations of nutrient 
salts, when grown in metal cylinders. The present paper reports the 
total a-mounts of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium (as N, P20.<i, 
|nd IvX)) absorbed during the whole O-year growth period by a 
representative tree under each treatment. 

The trees in each of the two culture systems sod and tillage 
in this experiment were exposed to identical external conditions of 
t(‘inperature, rainfall, light, and heat, and in addition to a uniform 
soil substiate (2()), (Vmsidered, therefore, as separate systems, the 
only variables to which the trees under sod and tillage, respectively, 
were subjet'ted, therefore, were the mineral nutrient salts added. 

A voluminous literature on the absorption and utilization of the 
])rincipal nutrient elements by plants is extant. The writer (^7, 2Sf 
dO, HI) has critically discussed and summarized our present knowl¬ 
edge of this subject with reference especially to the absorption of 
nitrogen, phos[)horus, and potassium, and Hoagland (*9, 10) has 
reviewed the more recent (1980-81) contributions. According to the 
views of Steward {2^) and Hoagland {9) the process of absorption 
requii*es the exj)enditure of energy, the source of which is metabolic, 
determined by oxygen absorption or limited by carbon dioxide accu¬ 
mulation, the ultimate mechanism being determined by the electro¬ 
motive forces brought about by oxidation-reduction potentials. 

PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS ON THE TOTAL AMOUNTS OF NITRO¬ 
GEN, PHOSPHORUS. AND POTASSIUM REMOVED BY APPLE 
TREES 

The object of the early experiments on the amounts of nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potassium absorbed by the Poinaceae was to acquire 
information relating to the proximate amounts of these elements an¬ 
nually withdrawn from the soil by mature trees of maximum repro¬ 
ductive capacity. 

Roberts {20) investigated a 13-year-old Wagener apple tree. The 
composition of the leaves sampled in the fall with respect to ash, 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium was established. From these 
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analyses and tlie avoraj?e composition of apples obtained from another 
source, Roberts, by makinj 2 : numerous assumptions, presented an 
approximate estimate of the amounts of these nutrient elements 
removed by fruit and leaves at various ages of the tree. 

Ten years later Van Slyke and his <‘owoj*kers {84) reported the 
amounts of nitrogen, [)h<)sphorus, and potassimn in (he season’s 
growth of a Baldwin and also of a. Rhode Island Greening apple tree. 
The trees were about 80 years old. The approximate annual average 
removal of nutrients from the soil by trees of this age is reported as 
nitrogen, 1.5 pounds; phosphoric acid, 0.4 pounds; and potasli, 1.0 
pounds. 

During the next decade Thompson {88) planted in the experimental 
plots of the Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station seedlings 
obtained from five different known varieties of apple (average 
weight of trees 117 g). At the end of the growing season of each 
year the nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium content of two trees of 
each variety were determined. Thompson reported the climatic 
conditions and also the analyses of the soil but did not mention either 
the fertilizer treatments (if any) or the cultui'e system under wdiich the 
trees were grown. Reference will be made later to certain of his 
diita. 

PLAN OF THE EXPERIMENT 

lnasmu(‘h as (lie plan of the jiresent experiment has been given in 
detail in previous publications (/, 88), it will only be necessary to 
recapitulate brielly. In May 1922, stocks representing a single don 
were obtained from the East Mailing Resear(*h Station, Phigland, and 
were planted in a Hagerstown silty clay loam soil. Two weeks later 
they were whifi-grafted to Stayman Winesaj) scions from a tree 
whose performance was known for tw^o-bud generations {1). Boiler¬ 
plate cylinders 5 feet in diameter and 5M> feet deep w ere filled wdth the 
soil previously thoroughly mixed with respect to each of the three 
soil horizons {26, 82), Three years after planting, tlie trees (six in 
each row) were subjected to diflerential nutrient treatments by the 
application of various combinations of the following pure salts: 
NaNOa, CaH 4 (P 04 ) 2 .H 2 (), and KgSO. The combinations added 
were ( 1 ) NaN 03 +CaH 4 (P 04 ) 2 -f K 2 SO 4 (symbol NPK); ( 2 ) NaNOsH- 
CaH 4 (P 04)2 (symbol NP); ( 8 ) NaN 03 lK 2 S 04 (symbol NK); (4) 
CaH 4 (P 04 ) 2 H-K 2 S 04 (symbol PK); (5)^ NaNOg (symbol N); ( 6 ) 
CaH 4 (P 04)2 (symbol P); (7) one row of trees received no nutrient 
salt addition (symbol check). 

Half of the trees under each treatment were maintained in a tim¬ 
othy and })luegrass sod, and the other half were subjected to a tillage 
system. The practical field details and also the growth records 
during the experiment period under each system have been given by 
Anthony and Clarke (7). In October 1927, a representative tree 
growing under ( 1 ) the sod, and ( 2 ) tlie tillage systems, respectively, 
in each of the nutrient salt treatments was removed and divided for 
purposes of chemical analyses into ( 1 ) leaves, ( 2 ) trunk, ( 3 ) large 
branches, (4) small branches, (5) large roots, ( 6 ) small roots, and (7) 
fruit (if any). 

Representative samples of the portions so separated were secured 
for analysis by first cutting them into small pieces, and then reducing 
by the process of successive quartering used in ore sampling. The 
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final samples represcntutiye of each division were dried at 100® F. and 
then ground in a Wiley mill to pass a 100-mesh sieve. Because of the 
difficulty in removing all the attached soil by washing, the results for 
the roots are calculated t<) a silica-free basis. The analytical methods 
ado})te(i were identical with those previously described {S2). 

EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

The analytical results are summarized in table 1. The detailed 
analyses are omitted, but investigators desiring the detailed analyses 
of the grafted Stayman Winesaps and of the trees when dug up and 
also of the primings may procure them from the research office of the 
School of Agriculture of this institution or from the author. Photo¬ 
graphs of six of the trees grown in sod are given in figures 1 and 2. 
Photographs of some of the other trees appear in the paper by Anthon}" 
and Clarke (f). 


Tahle 1 . — Total nitrogeny phosphoruSf and potash (grams) removed hy trees from 
r alii voted and uncidtn ated soil, to which different mineral treatments were ap¬ 
plied, during entire growth period, 

FXlU.rDINO l.KAVES 
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NPK- 
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15,206 

130 8 

142 K 

20 1 

26.0 

80 7 

81 4 

NP . 

KkOOf) 

15,007 

129 0 
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23 1 

26.2 

71.4 

05.3 

NX. 

14,604 

15,008 

90.5 

W).7 

IS 6 

19.9 

09 0 

76.0 

PK. 

8,990 

8,320 

39.8 

28.0 

13 0 

13 4 

41 5 

33 8 

N . 

12.109 

13,053 

83.3 

84 0 

15 3 

16.4 

51.1 

50 0 

V. . 

12, 239 

7,695 

53 4 

31 2 

17 1 

11.5 

50 1 

29.6 


INCLUDINU LEAVES 





Chuck. 

14,797 

11,433 

.53 5 

35 4 

17.0 

12 9 

1 

05 4 

52 1 

NPK . 

18,305 

18.891 

180.9 

187.7 

31.6 

32.1 

140.4 

130.9 

NP, 

19.277 

18,97.6 

170 3 

180 3 

27.8 

29 9 

109 3 

99 6 

NK . 

17,079 

18,430 

131.8 

127 .3 

22.6 

23 5 

114 4 

113 4 

PK 

11,788 

11,054 

0.3.4 

55 0 

1.5.8 

17.3 

79.7 

71 1 

N-, 

16,419 

10,139 

121.3 

119.0 

19.9 

20 7 

90,9 

93 0 

P... 

14,930 

9,907 

77.1 

47.9 

20 4 

14.0 

79.8 

54.9 


INTERPRETATION AND DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

The distinguishing feature of the results is the great differences in 
the assimilation of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium resulting 
from the different nutrient salt treatments. 

In considering the effect of these different treatments on carbo¬ 
hydrate metabolism, it has been found {S2) that the concentration of 
carbohydrates in the season^s growth follows the ascending series 
NPK < NP < NK < N < PK< P< check, showing that carbohydrates 
have accumulated in much larger amounts in the trees which did not 
receive nitrogen additions. The relatively small absolute amounts 
of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium found (table 1) in the trees 
receiving no nitrogen is an inaication that the low concentrations of 
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these elements calculated earlier {S2) on the basis of percentage of 
dry weiglit of the season^s branch growth is the result of a much lower 
intake of these elements and not a masking effect caused by the rela¬ 
tively high amounts of carbohydrates. 

The concentration of nitrogen in the season^s growth has been 
shown to follow the ascending series check <P<N<NK<PK< 
NPK {32), This order closely parallels the data for the total growth 
of the trees under each of the respective nutrient treatments. These 
results explain why the nitrogen factor plays such a dominant role in 
fruit growing. 

SPECIFIC EFFECT OF EACH OF THE PRINCIPAL ET.EMENTS 

The writer has summarized {28^ 29, 31) the results of field experi¬ 
ments which supply data on the effect produced, if one of the principal 
nutrient elements (nitrogen, phosphorus, or potassium) is omitted 
from a fertilizer. In some of these experiments {13) the omission of 
one of these elements resulted in an increased absorption of the other 
elements of the fertilizer with concomitant decrease in growth and 
yield of fniit attributed to a nutritional lack of balance. But in other 
field experiments {23, 31) the omission of an element from a fertilizer 
containing all three elements (nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium) 
resulted in a decreased absorption of the other elements present. An 
explanation of such anomalous results has already been given by the 
writer {31), 

The results summarized in table J, which shows the amounts of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium (as N, P 2 O 5 and K 2 ()) absorbed 
by the trees during the entire growth period of (> years, indicate that 
the omission of one of these elements from a fertilizer has resulted in 
a decreased absorption and assimilation of the elements jiresent in the 
incomplete fertilizer as compared with the complete fertilizer (cf. the 
amounts absorbed by the trees which received two nutrient elements, 
viz, NP, NK, and PK, with the absorption by the trees treated with 
all three nutrients, NPK). Such results are m accordance with 
Liebig^s law of the minimum. This decreased absorption resulted in 
a lack of nutritional balance characterized by decreased growth and 
blossom formation except in the NP treatment, in wliich a decreased 
absorption of potassium resulted in slightly increased growth and 
blossoming. 

In attempting to isolate the specific effect of an element in relation 
to the energy transformation in any living system, it is necessary to 
keep in mind the fact that the Wirkungswert (effect factor) of an 
element may not be (and generally is not) the same in the presence 
of another factor or factors as when the factor operates alone. Experi¬ 
mental results may be cited in which, when two factors vary simul¬ 
taneously, each may produce its own effect independently of the other, 
as in Mitscherhch's experiments {16, 22), Mitscherlich found that 
when oats were grown in sand receiving varying amounts of water 
and calcium phosphate the relative effects on the yield produced by 
the different amounts of water were constant however much phos¬ 
phate was added. But since numerous investigators {5, 7, 14t f^) 
have l>een unable to confirm the constancy of Mitscherlich^s Wirk¬ 
ungswert for each fertilizer, the general principle enunciated in the 
opening of this paragraph must be accepted. 
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The data of the present experiment show that the amount of an 
added element absorbed by a plant and its effect on growth and repro¬ 
duction is a function of the elements with which it is associated. The 
plant has a capacity to grow in a manner that cannot be regarded as 
a simple process of addition and subtraction of single effect factors. 
It is with these limitations in mind that the absorption and recovery 
of elements are discussed. An interesting and lucid explanation of 
tlie operation of growth factors is given by Nolte {17). 

Effect of the Ommission of Nitiiooen 

Table 2 shows the amounts by which the al)sorption of each of the 
elements has been reduced by the omission of nitrogen and the 
(|uantitativo effect of this reduced absorption in reducing growtli and 
l)lossoming. The values given in columns 2 to 7 represent the differ¬ 
ence in the amounts of the elenicnts absorbed in each of two compari¬ 
sons from wliich nitrogen has been omitted. 

Table 2. —EJlcrt of the (let rensid absorption “ of each of the nutrient mineral 
elements 'in reducing growth and, blossoming following the oiniss'ion of nitrogen^ 
phosphorous, or potassium 
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POTASSIUM OMITTED 



NPKandNP . 

10.7 

1 

7, 3 3 8 1 

3 2 31 0 

37 3 '•911 

>> 84 '• 195 

1 28 

NKandN . 

10 4 

8 2 2. 7 1 

1 

1 2 8 .34 tt 

1 

58 4 2. 201 
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" Diflerenc-es, in grams, in quantities of each element absorl)e(i are shown in columns 2 to 7. 
In these cases only, an increase and not a decrease occurred. 


The data in table 2 indicate that no simple quantitative relationship 
exists between the anmunts by wliich the absorption of each of the 
elements have been reduced as a result of the omission of nitrogen 
from the fertilizer and the accompanying reduction in growth and 
blossoming. The effect values of nitrogen applied together with 
phosphorus are not the same when potassium is present as when that 
element is absent. Moreover, this effect changes from a negative to 
a positive value in the trees under cultivation and sod, respectively. 
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Effect of the Omission of Phosphouxjs 

Table 2 also shows the amounts by which each of the elements has 
been reduced as a result of the omission of phosphorus from the 
fertilizer and the accompanying disturbance in metabolism shown by 
the extent to which growth and blossoming Iiavo decreased. The 
values given in the table express the difference in the amounts of the 
elements absorbed in each of two comparisons from which jdiosphorus 
has been omitted. 

The table is of interest because it shows that the quantitative effect 
of the omission of phosphorus on the reduction of growth and blos¬ 
soming is much greater in the absence of ])otassium than when this 
element is present. In other words, the effect factor for phosphorus 
when applied together with nitrogen is much greater if no potassium 
is added. Since the differences in the amounts of nitrogen absorbed 
under the respective culture systems in both comparisons are practi¬ 
cally identical, one must attribute the marked effect of the omission 
of phosphorus in the present experiments to differences in the amounts 
of potassium absorbed. 

Effect of the Omission of Potassium 

Table 2 further shows the quantitative effect of the omission of 
])otassium on the reduction in the absorption of each of the elements 
and the effect of this reduced absorption on growth and blossoming. 

The omission of potassium resulted in increased growth in the com¬ 
bination NP, as compared with NPK, both under cultivation and in 
sod, and also in increased blossoming under cultivation. An explana¬ 
tion of this anomalous behavior will be apparent later from the dis¬ 
cussion (p. 576) of the ratios in wliicli the elements have been absor])ed. 

UTILIZATION AND RECOVERY OF NITROGEN, PHOSPHORUS, AND POTASSIUM 

Theoretically a distinction must be drawn between the amount of 
an element absorbed and the amount utilized by the ])lant. Some 
authorities {11) claim that the absorbed but unutilized portion of a 
nutrient element is unchanged and is found as dissociated inorganic, 
salts in the vessels and cell sap, and, although critical experiments on 
the subject have yet to be conducted, the fact that the results of many 
investigators {2y 23, 35) indicate that at least in some plants the 
portion of an element absorbed in excess is expelled via the roots 
shortly after blossoming time, would lend support to this view. If 
Jacobis views (11) are correct, absorption and the utilization of an 
element as determined by the analysis of a plant at maturity would 
be synonymous. Some of the results of this experiment, however, 
do not conform to this concept. 

J^rosent usage of the terms absorption^', '‘assimilation", "utili¬ 
zation", and "recovery" are somewhat confusing. In the present 
paper the term "recovery of an element" will be used to indicate that 
portion of an element applied as fertilizer which has been absorbed 
by the plant. 

The amount of an element absorbed is determined, among other 
factors, not only by the species of plant and the availability of the 
fertilizer per se, but also by the indirect effects produced by the 
interaction of the fertilizer (or salt) with the components of the solid 
and liquid phases of the soil and also by interionic effects. These 
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effects, wliich may be very complex, are manifested in the so-called 
'‘phenomena of antat^onism*'and in the disturbance of equilibrium 
through displacement of bases in the soil colloidal complex by one or 
more of the elements in the fertilizer, and in the phenomenon of 
fixation by the iron and aluminum of the alumino-silicates as well as 
by the microorganisms—the so-called "biological absorption^^ {25). 
Tlicse effects were very marked in the present experiment. 

in the clay soils of the type used in the present experiment the 
outer hydrophilic coatings of the clay particles dominate the soil 
system and, inasmuch as the majority of soils give rise to negative 
alumino-sili(*ate ions, low results for the recovery by the plant of 
cations may in part be explained on the basis of adsorption. But the 
explanation of the low recoveiy of anions such as the phosphate ion 
by such a similar fixation is more difficult to explain, unless the explan¬ 
ation of some investigators (12) be accepted, of the existence of a 
Helmholtz triple layer, or of Clarens (3) of a clay structure repre¬ 
sented by the constitutional formula 

O-Si—OH f3) 

I 

O 

1 

0--SI 

' o 

1 / ^ 

(2) HO- Si A1 OH (1) 

O 

in whi(‘li the basic hydroxyl group (/) attached to the aluminum ion 
can be rcqilaced by acid radicles. 

Ukc’ovkry of Njtrocjkn 

For reasons already given the recovery of an element from an 
added fertilizer cannot be determined with exactness in field experi¬ 
ments. In a controlled (experiment of the present type (each cultural 
system considered separately), in which the trees have been subjected 
to the same growth factors except the addition of mineral salts, the 
values may be calculated accurately enough for practical purposes. 

The values which represent the amounts of the re^spective elements 
a})sorbed from the added fcrtilizei’s given in tables 3, 4, and 6 were 
obtained from the difference between the amount of the clement 
absorbed by the respective check tree and that of the treated tree 
under examination. This method gives values for the recovery 
somewhat higher than those that would be obtained by using instead 
of the check tree the tree which has received all the elements except 
the one of which the recovery is to be determined. The values for 
the recovery in the tables may thus be said to be upper limits. 

In grain and vegetable crops the recovery of added nitrogen by the 
plant averages about 50 percent {15,18, 21), but no data appear to be 
available on the recovery of nitrogen by fniit trees. In solution 
cultures at very higli concentrations (0.02 to 0.16 percent) (8), the 
absorption-coefficient for the nitrate ion is very high, reaching 100 
percent in the higher concentrations. The relatively low recovery 
l)y the plant of aclded nitrates in field experiments may be attributed 
not only to the low absorption-coefficient resulting from the relatively 
dilute concentration of the soil solution but also to the losses by 
leaching, to processes rendering the nitrogen immobile, and also 
(especially under cultivation) to losses as gaseous nitrogen. 
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The total amount of sodium nitrate applied to each of the trees 
receiving nitrate was 2,824 g, equivalent to 4t)4.5 g calculated as 
elemental nitrogen. This corresponds to an annual application of 
154.8 g, or to 0.33 pound of nitrogen per tree. Tlie current practice 
in the experimental orchards of tliis station is to apply 5 pounds of 
sodium nitrate, equivalent to 0.8 pound of nitrogen, to mature trees, 
much larger than those used in the cylinders. 

Table 3 shows the total nitrogen absorbed, the amount absorbed 
from the sodium nitrate added, and the percentage of the latter 
recovered by the plant. 

Table 3 - Total introgvn ah»orhvd hy groimng trees, and total grains and percentage 
of nitrogen absorbed from the added sodium nitrate 
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Trees in .soil 
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Added N 
utilized 
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Grams 

35 4 

Grams 
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127 4 

27.4 

187. 7 

i.52 3 

32 5 

NP-. 

17() 2 

Ilf) 7 i 

25 1 

180 3 

144 9 

31 2 

NK. 

131 7 

78 2 ! 

16 8 

127 3 

91 9 

19 8 

N..._ - . 

121.3 

67 8 

11 6 

119 0 

83 6 

18.0 


The utilization and recover^' of added nitrogen follows the descend¬ 
ing series NPK>NP>NK>N. The addition of monocalcium 
phosphate and potassium sulphate to the sodium nitrate either singly 
or together has, therefore, increased the efficiency of the latter. 
The data also show that the addition of monocalcium phospliate has 
increased the absorption of soil nitrogen, inasmuch as the increase 
in the amount of nitrogen absorbed by the trees treated wuth mono- 
calcium phosphate compared with the check trees is 23.0 and 12.5 g 
in the cultivation and sod systems, respectively. These results may 
be compared with those of the Rothamsted wheat plots, in which 
the absorption of nitrogen by the crops on ])lots treated with potash 
and phosphates is very much greater than on the plots which received 
no such additions {22). 


Kecovery of Phokphorus 

In high calcareous soils the addition of monocalcium phospliate 
results in the formation of insoluble di- and tri-calcium phos])hate8, 
the formation of the latter bein^ greater the greater the Ca:P 20 r, 
ratio. In the presence of magnesium carbonate, similarly difficultly 
soluble, calcium and magnesium phosphaU^s are formed. (Jerlach’s 
experiments U) may be given as an illustration of the high fixing 
capacities of calcium carbonate, magnesium carbonate, aluminum 
hydroxide, and ferric hydroxide for the phosphate ion. The phos¬ 
phorus held by calcium carbonate and magnesium carbonate, how¬ 
ever, is readily dissolved by a saturated solution of carbonic acid, 
whereas none of the phosphate fixed by the sesquioxides was dissolved. 

In*'the absence of calcium carbonate, superphosphate is supposed 
to react with iron and aluminum compounds to form basic dicalcic 
aluminum and iron phosphates. This fact explains why the soil 
Sf>lution and the sap of plants contain so little phosphorus following 
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fertilization with phosphates. The concentration of phosphorus in 
the soil solution ranges between 1 and 2 parts per million. The drain¬ 
age water of soils contains only a trace of phosphorus even in sandy 
soils {6). 

The total amount of CaH 4 (P 04 ) 2 ‘H 20 supplied to each of the 
trees that received phosphorus was 1,869.0 g, equivalent to 1,052.5 g 
phosphorus, and corresponding ti|> an annuaf application of 350.8 g or 
0.77 pounds of phosphorus per tree. The current practice in the 
experimental orchards of this station is to apply 250 pounds of 16 
percent superphosphate per acre of 100 trees, corresponding to 0.45 
pounds of phosphorus per tree. 

The total amount of phosphorus absorbed, the approximate amount 
of added phosphorus absorbed from the added phosphate, and the 
percentage utilized (recovered) is given in table 4. 


Table 4. —Total phosphorus absorbed by growing trees, and total and percentage 
of phosphorus absorbed from the added monocalcium phosphate 
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Trees m .sod 
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! 
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17 6 



\ 12.8 



SVK. 


31 G 

13 9 

i.’32 

32.0 

. n.2 

'i.'85 

NP. . 


27 7 

10 1 

.95 

29 9 

17.1 

1.02 

PK .. 


J5 8 

-1.8 


! 17 3 

4.5 

.42 

P.. 


20 3 

1 

2 6 

.25 

14.0 

1 2 

. r/ 


The order of utilization and recovery of phosphorus in relation to 
treatment is NPK>NP>PK>P except in the PK treated trees 
under cultivation, in which a negative absorption of added phosphate 
occurred. The utilization of phosphorus and the recovery of added 
phosphates by all the trees are very low, the range being from 0.12 
to 1.85 percent. This may be compared with the 6.0 percent average 
recovery of phosphorus from superphosphates in the Rothamsted 
experiments from field crops {21), 

Table 5 shows that the total (luantity of phosjrhorus in the soil used 
in this experiment is (juite small. The sesquioxidcs are high (alumi¬ 
num oxide and ferric oxide equal 13.94 percent in the surface soil and 
19.16 percent in the subsurface soil), as is also the calcium oxide. 


Table 5. —Composition {percent) of the soil with respect to Us principal basic and 

acidic constituents 


Con.slitueiU 

Surface 
soil to 
9.5 

inches 

Subsur¬ 
face soil, 
9.5 to 
18.5 
Inches 

1 

Subsoil, 
18.5 to 42 
inches 

Coihst ituent 

Surface 
soil to 
9.5 

inches 

Subsur- 
i face soil, 
9.5 to 
18.5 
inches 

Subsoil, 
18.510 42 
inches 

-- 

Si02. 

72.330 

67.670 

63.115 

CaO__ 

0.680 

0.655 


AbO*. 

10.267 

13.585 

15.984 

MgO.. 

.665 

1.016 

1.^ 

Fe20*. 

3.600 

5.580 

6.840 

K 2 O.-. 

3.925 

4.200 

4.410 

P205.. 

.098 

.100 

.077 

Na20. 

2.260 

1.290 

1.315 


These high values for aluminum and iron sesquioxidcs may account 
for the exceptionally small recovery of phosphorus by the plants in 
this experiment. It should, however, be emphasized fliat the mecha- 

17201-33—3 
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nisin by which phosphorus is rendered immobile in the soil has not 
been definitely established, and no advances have been made since 
the writer reviewed the subject (31). 

Recovery of Potassium 

The total amount of potassium sulphate applied to each of the 
potash-treated trees was 1,027 equivalent to 548.4 g of potash. 
This corresponds to an annual application of 182.8 g, or to 0.40 
pound per tree. Table 6 shows the total amount of potash absorbed, 
the approximate amount of potash absorbed from the potassium 
sulphate added, and the percentage of the latter recovered by the 
plant. 


Table G. —Total potash absorbed by growing trees, total and percentage of potash 
absorbed from the added potassium sulphate 




Trees under cultivation 

Trees in sod 


Treatment 

Total 

K2O 

Hbsorbe<l 

K2O 

absorlied 

from 

added 

K2SO4 

A (hied 
K 2 O 
Utilized 

Total 

K 2 O 

absorbed 

K2O 

absorbed 

from 

added 

K2SO4 

Added 

K 2 O 

utilized 

Check-... 
NPK... . 
NK . . - 
PK. 

- - - 

Grams 
65.4 
140.3 
114 4 
79.7 

Grams 

74’h' 
49 0 
14.1 

Percent 

J3 5 

S 9 
2.3 

Grams 
52.1 
J36.8 

J13 3 
71 1 

Grams 

" ’ 47 .Y 
61.2 
19.0 

Pert {111 

8.6 
11.1 
3 4 


The order of utilization by the trees of added potash follows the 
descending series NPK>NK>PK. The amount of added potash 
recovered is relatively low. The range is from 2.3-13.5 percent. In 
field crops the average recovery of added potassium is 50 percent. 
The marked influence of sodium nitrate in combination with mono¬ 
calcium phosphate and also of sodium nitrate applied singly in increas¬ 
ing the absorption of potassium is apparent. This effect may be 
attributed to the influence of the sodium and calcium ions of the 
added salts on the replaceable bases and also to other factors discussed 
by the writer (31). 

RELATIVE PROPORTIONS IN WHICH NITROGEN, PHOSPHORUS. AND POTASSIUM 
HAVE BEEN UTILIZED 

The ratios of N:P 205 :K 20 calculated on the basis of phosphoric 
acid as the unit, are shown in table 7 . 

In Thompson’s experiments (33) the ratio for trees which had 
the same approximate dry-weight production but which apparently 
received no fertilizers is 3.9:1: 3 . 4 . 

An unsolved problem of great practical significance to agronomists 
and horticultunsts is the question as to whether each crop has its 
specific N : P 2 O 5 : K 2 O ratio requirement, assuming that soil and 
climatic factors are constant. The results in table 7 lead to the con¬ 
clusion that the ratios in which these elements are absorbed diverge 
from one another to a relatively small degree when plants that are 
with respect to growth and reproduction are compared. In 
ti>e jbresent experiments, these are the trees which received the NPK 
and NP treatments. 
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Table 7 .—Variation in the ratio of nitrogen^ phosphorus, and potash in the trees 
from cultivated and ujicultivated soil to which different mineral treatments were 
applied 

ICXrH'DINd LEWKS 


Tmilinejit 

Soil iiiuier ciillivatloii 

Soil ill ‘iod 

N 

P2O5 

K2() 

N 

PaOi 

K.O 

Check. . . - - - 

2 ;i7 

1 

2 OS 

1 70 


2. (iO 

NPK... 

21 

1 

3 00 

5.37 


3 0»i 

NP.. . . 

.W 

1 

3 OS 

6 40 


2 50 

NK.- 

5 20 

1 

3. 72 

4.85 

1 

3, 85 

PK.. 

3 05 

1 

3 IS 

2 13 


2 51 

N , - . - - 

44 

1 

3.34 

5 11 

1 

3 41 

P_ 

3 11 

1 

2 03 

2 72 


2. 57 

I\('H 

DING LEAVES 





(’hcck - 

3 03 


3.71 

2 74 

\ 

4 05 

NPK 

.5 72 


4 44 

5 85 

1 

1 27 

MP.. - - 

(L 13 


3 0.1 

0.02 

i 

3 33 

NK. 

5. «2 


.5.0.5 

5.42 

1 

a 83 

PK. 

4 00 

1 

.5 04 

3 17 

1 

4. 10 

N. 

0.08 

1 

4. 55 

5 70 

1 

1 50 

TL 

3 78 


3 02 

3 41 


3 02 

_ - - - - 


_ 

L - 


_: 

L_- 


Th('sc results servt^ to ex])lain tlie apparently anomalous behavior 
of the trees which received no potassium, referred to on page 572, in 
which a relative decrease in the absorption of nitrogen and phos¬ 
phorus resulted in increased grow th under botli sod and tillage and in 
increased blossoming under cultivation. It would appear that there 
is a very delicate balance betwnw tJie ratio of these dominant nutrient 
(dements for optimum growth and that the concentration of potassium 
is too high relative to the nitrogen and phosphorus in the trees which 
n'ceived potassium additions. The potassium concentration exerts 
an enormous influence in detennining the rate of diffusion of carbon 
dioxide into the cell and up to the chloroplast surface. 

COMPAKISON OF THK RATIOS OF N P.O 5 K.O ABSORBED BY TREES OPTIMUM WITH 
RESPECT TO GROWTH ANT^ REPRODUCTION, WITH THE RATIOS IN WHICH THESE 
ELEMENTS HAVE BEEN APPLIED IN THE FERTILIZER ADDED 

The method adopted in ascertaining the amounts of the respe(‘tive 
elements w hich the trees under examination have absorbed from the 
respective salts added as fertilizer is not a mathematically rigorous 
one. This is a consequence of variation in the eflect factors discussed 
on pages 570 and 572. The method of calculation is, however, suffi¬ 
ciently exact for all practical purposes. The very wide discrepancy 
between the ratio in which these elements are absorbed by the trees 
showing optimum physiolof^ical balance and the ratio in which the 
nutrient salts were a{)plied is clearly brought out. The (liscrepancy 
is in part due to the soil properties, viz, leaching of nitrates and 
fixation of phosphorus and potassium. 

After quantitative nature of these effects has been determined by an 
examination of the soil before and after the experiment, the theoretical 
economic (piantities and ratios for optim\im growth and reproduction 
of trees of this age will be given, 
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The total amounts of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash added 
per tree were 464.5:1,052.5:548.4, equivalent approximately to a 
3:8:4 fertilizer. In the trees analyzed the optimum ratio in which 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash have been absorbed is 
175.6:29.7:124.8. By deducting from these values the amounts of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash absorbed by the check trees, 
we get 122.1:12.1:59.5, or approximately 3.0:0.3:1.5 as the ratio 
in which these elements have been absorbed from the salts added 
compared with a 3:8:4 ratio actually applied. 

An effort has been made and is still beii^ made to remove fertilizer 
practu^c from the realm of empiricism. These results show the diffi¬ 
culties that must be overc'ome. The analysis of the plant alone is 
evidently insufEcient. A knowledge of the fixing capacity of the 
soil is olWiously of great importance. It follows that the ap])lication 
of the time-absorption-graph method on the entire plant (Sl) to the 
determination of the fertilizer requirements of the species when gpwn 
on soils of high fixing power necessitates a knowledge of the fixing 
capacity. 

Although Wolff {36) provided definite proof that the composition 
of the ash of plants varied with the amoiints and relative proportion 
of salts present in the nutrient culture or added to the soil, the present 
as well as the earlier results {S3) cannot fail to emphasize anew the 
enonnous differences that may be produced witli n^spect to the per¬ 
centage and absolute amounts as well as in the ratio of protein, 
carbohydrates, and ash constituents as the result of different fertilizer 
practices. 

PRODUCTION OF DRY MATTER PER UNIT OF NITROGEN, PHOSPHORIC ACID, AND 
POTASH ABSORBED BY THE PLANT 

Table 8 shows the amount of growth expressed in terms of dry 
weight of material formed per gram of the nutrient elements (as N, 
P^Or,, and K 2 ()) absorbed by the trees in eacJi treatment. The data 
exhibit another form of the operation of the law of diminishing re¬ 
turns inasmuch as the diy weights produced i)er unit of nutrient 
absorbed in the various treatments decrease as the total amount of 
that nutrient absorbed increases. 

Table 10 . — Quanlitjf of drti matter {gramn) produad hg the almorption of 1 gram 
of nutrient from e alii voted and uncultivated tiolls to ivhieh different mineral treat- 
mentis were applied 


Grams of dry matter produced per pram of indicated nutrient 
element applied to soil 


Treatment 

N 

PaOs 

KjO 


Soil 

under 

cultiva¬ 

tion 

Soil 

in 

sod 

Soil 

under 

cultiva¬ 

tion 

Soil 

in 

sod 

Soil 

under 

cultiva¬ 

tion 

Soil 

in 

sod 

Check. . 

276 

823 

840 

888 

226 

219 

NPK... ... . 

101 

100 

581 

589 

130 

138 

NP.. . .. 

113 

105 

604 

634 

176 

190 

. 

184 

145 

780 

785 

155 

162 

PK-. .. 

186 

200 

745 

637 

148 

155 


127 

135 

773 

781 

170 

173 


194 

207 

733 

706 

187 

180 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In May 1922, Stayinan Winesap apple trees propagated by whip¬ 
grafting scions from a single parent tree on roots vegetatively prop¬ 
agated from a single tree were planted in a Hagerstown clay loam 
soil contained in 5- by 5.5-foot cylinders. Each year from i925 to 
1927, inclusive, applications were made of the pure salts sodium 
nitrate, nionocalcium phosphate, and potassium sulphate in dif¬ 
ferent combinations. The annual application per tree was equiv¬ 
alent to 0.311 pound of nitrogen, 0.77 pound of phosphoric acid, 
and 0.40 pound of potash. With respect to cultural systems half 
tile trees were in tillage and half in sod. 

In October 1927, an entire tree representative of each nutrient 
treatment and also of each cultural system was removed, and the 
amounts of nitrogen, jihosphorus, and potassium assimilated during 
tlie growth period of 6 years w^ere determined. 

The percentage and absolute (total) amounts of each of the elements 
absorlied by the trees during the whole period of growth and also the 
ratio in which tliey were absorbed varied greatly with the nutrient 
treatments and also, but to a much lesser extent, wdth the cultural 
system. 

The values for the total amounts of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potas¬ 
sium absorbed by an entire tree in each of the respective treatments 
indicate that the omission of any one of these nutrient elements from 
the complete fertilizer (NPK) is followed by a decreased absorption 
of the remaining elements. This decreased absorption resulted in 
a nutritional lack of balance as (‘xhibited in reduced growth and 
flow (‘ring except in one case in wdiich potasvsium w^as omitted. 

'J"he Wirkungswert (the effect factor) for nitrogen, phosphonis, 
and potassium, varied with the elements with which the element 
considered was associated in the added fertilizers. These effect 
factors are discussed in detail. 

The perc’entage recovery by the trees of added nitrogen, phos- 
pliorus, and potassium is relatively low under all treatments. 

There appears to exist a specific ratio in wdiich nitrogen, phos¬ 
phorus, and potassium are absorbed by the trees (NPK and NP) 
which are optimum with respect to growth and reiiroduction. This 
ratio is approximately 6:1:4. 

The wide discrepancy shown between the ratio in which these 
principal nutrient elements are absorbed by the trees—even by those 
showing optimum physiological balance (NPK and NP)”and tlie 
ratio in which the nutrient salts were applied is indicative of soil 
effects, namely, leaching of nitrates, and of high fixing capacities of 
phosphorus and potassium. 
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A FACTOR IN THE VARIETAL RESISTANCE OP CRAN¬ 
BERRIES TO THE FALSE-BLOSSOM DISEASE > 


By R. B, Wilcox, asaociate pathologist^ Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and 
Diseases^ Bureau of Plant Industry^ United States Department of Agriculture^ 
and C. S. Beckwith, associate entomologist in cranberry and blueberry investiga- 
tionSf Department of Entomology^ New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station^ 

INTRODUCTION 

Varieties of the cranberry {Vaccinium macrocar non Ait.) under 
commercial culture differ widely in their susceptibility to the false- 
blossom disease. Frackcr (5) ^ was probably the first to mention this 
fact in a publication; he states that in the inspection of Wisconsin 
bogs for this disease, in the course of regulatory work, a few varieties 
had “practically clear records''. Stevens (7), summarizing present 
knowledge of varietal susceptibility, includes the Howes and Cen¬ 
tennial among the sorts that are very susceptible to false blossom, and 
says that the Early Black shows a fair degree of resistance under 
varied field conditions and the McFarlin shows marked resistance. 
Beckwith {£) classifies the Centennial and Champion as “only slightly 
less susceptible" to false blossom than the Howes. The evidence 
upon which to judge the Champion is less conclusive than that relating 
to the other sorts; this variety, in New Jersey, is not so generally 
affected as either Howes or Ckmtcnnial, but it has become badly 
diseased in some instances when exposed to heavy infection. On the 
basis of field observations it may therefore be said that the five varie¬ 
ties mentioned fall into the following descending order of susceptibility 
to false blossom: Howes and (Centennial, ('’hami)ion, Early Black, 
and McFarlin. 

Varietal resistance to false blossom is almost certain to play a large 
part in the future of the cranberry industry, especially in the develop¬ 
ment of new commercial forms. Up to the present time the only 
method for judging the resistance of a variety has been to watch its 
behavior under exposure to natural infection for several years It 
has not been known whether the resistance of McFarlin is due to 
natural protection against attacks of the insect vector ^ or to inhibition 
of the spread and survival of the false-blossom virus within the plant 

I Received for publication Feb. 14, 1933; issued Oclolwr 1933 Cooperative investigations of the 
Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crojis and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. Paper of the Journal Senes, New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 

3 Tne experiments reported herein were planned by the senior writer as one step in his attempt to devise 
a quick and reliable method of testing cranberry varieties for resistance to the false>blossora disease. They 
were conducted with the assistance of T. J. Blisard, formerly field assistant. New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, to whom acknowledgment is made 

^ Reference is made by number (italic) to Literature Cited, p. 590. 

* So far as known, false blossom is transmitted only by the blunt-nosed leaf hopi)er, as reported by 
Dobroseky (5). In the latest revision of the genus. Ball It) gives this insect the name Ophiofa striatula 
Fall. Common usage, however, still retains the name Euscelh striatulm. 
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tissues; or wht^ther this variety may be a symptom less carrier of the 
disease. 

There is no accumulation of evidence based on insect collections to 
indicate whether the blunt-nosed leaf hopper is relatively more 
abundant on Howes and Centennial bogs than on those of McFarlin 
or Early Black. In New Jersey, as a result of both natural conditions 
and cultural practices, such as the use of flood water for frost protec¬ 
tion in June, the leaf-hopper population often varies greatly on plants 
of one variety, in a single bog, and even within the space of a few feet. 
Comparison between varieties in the field, therefore, is frequently 
misleading. A preliminary test showed little to be gained through 
casual observation of caged insects. 

The present paper is a report of more careful experiments to deter¬ 
mine whether the false-blossom vector prefers to feed on the “suscep¬ 
tible” varieties of cranberries rather than on those which are con¬ 
sidered resistant; in other words, whether unattractiveness to the 
insect is a factor in the resistance of certain varieties. These experi¬ 
ments form part of an attempt by the senior writer to find a quicker 
and more reliable means of testing varietal resistance. 

METHODS 

Observation cages were prepared in the following manner: A 
G-inch flowerpot was filled with moist sand and “planted” with 3 
healthy uprights (cuttings) of each of the five varieties of cranberries 
heretofore mentioned, making 15 uprights in all. The pot was 
marked on the outside to identify the varieties. The uprights were 
enclosed in a lantern globe, the top of which was covered with cheese¬ 
cloth. In this cage a number of mature leaf hoppers were placed. 
The interior of the cage could be examined from the outside without 
disturbing the insects. By keeping the sand moist, the uprights were 
maintained in good condition throughout the experiment (fig. 1). 

On July 31, 1930, seven cages were prepared for the first series, the 
uprights for which were taken from bogs near Pemberton, N.J. About 
25 leaf hoppers were introduced into each cage, and the cages were 
placed where they would receive direct sunlight only in the early 
morning and diffused light during the rest of the day. Obseivations 
were made in the afternoon. After the number of insects seen on 
cuttings of each variety had been recorded, each cage was turned so 
as to expose another variety to the strongest illumination for the next 
period. The experiment was continued until all the cages had been 
examined 10 or 11 times, making a total of 75 observations taken 
and 912 insect positions recorded. 

A second senes of 10 cages was prepared, the cranberry uprights 
for which represented the same varieties as before but were taken 
from bogs near Toms River, N.J. This series was not started until 
August 20, a very late date for work with this leaf hopper. The 
insect mortality was high, and fresh insects had to be added fre- 
(luently. By this time, moreover, the cranberry fruit of the early 
varieties was very nearly mature. As it seemed possible that in the 
previous series the relatively large number of insects per cage might 
have int^rferred with their free choice of food plants; only five leaf 
hoppers were placed in each globe for the second trial. The cages 
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were kept just inside the screen of the lal)oratory porch at Toms 
River, where they received somewhat reduced sunlight during most 
of a clear day. They were examined once or twice daily until 18 



Fujure 1 —Type of observation cage used in experiments on varietal resistance of cranberrie.s to the false- 

blossom disease. 


obseiwations per cage had been recorded, or a total of 180 observa¬ 
tions. The number of insect positions observed, however, was only 
574, less than two thirds of the number obtained from the first series. 
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RESULTS 

The results of the first experiment, as summarized by cages, are 
given in table 1. It is apparent that about twice as many insects 
were found on uprights of the Howes as on those of the McFarlin 
variety, that the proportion on (Vntennial was also high, and that 
C/hampion and Early Black were in an iutermediate position. 

Table 1. —Leaf hoppers observed on uprights of B cranberry varieties in each of 

7 cages 

[DiiUi reproseul, summations of 11 readings unless otherwise noted] 


Leaf lioppers observed on uprights of - 


Cage no 

ilowes 

(Vnten¬ 

nial 

Cham¬ 

pion 

Early 

Black 

McFatlin 

All vari¬ 
eties 


Xumber 

Alijnber 

Xujnber 

Xumber 

Xumber 

Number 

1 . . _ 

32 

33 

42 

29 

17 

153 

2_ -- 

3G 

35 j 

20 

25 

20 

142 

3. 

30 

48 

22 

39 

19 

158 

4._- 

3G 

24 

24 

28 

10 

1 128 

5 --- . 

37 

23 

23 

24 

4 

in 

_ 

m 

30 

22 

15 

19 

122 

7 

27 

20 

23 

10 

18 

98 

Total.. . . ... _ 

231 

213 

170 

170 

119 

912 

Percentage . 

2.-) 7 

23 4 

19.3 

18 0 

13 0 

KX) 0 


0 10 readings 


In order to estimate the significance of these difiVrenees, tlu‘ 
standard errors (standard deviations) were calculated. The vana- 
tions were of the discontinuous type, and formed an asymmetri(*al 
curve. It was found by test that for eatdi variety, and for the exj)eri- 

mont as a whole, the frequencies with w^hich 0, 1, 2,.9 insects 

were observed on a variety in a cage at one reading agreed satisfac¬ 
torily with the frequencies calculated for a Poisson scries a(‘(*ording 
to the formula 


e 


"(i, 


m'‘ 

1 . 


9!/ 


in which m is the mean for the scricR, and 9! is “factorial 9 The 
correspondence between observed and calculated frequencies is shown 
in table 2. The last line gives for each series the value of P as obtained 
from the table of distribution.® This value represents the propor¬ 
tion of cases in which deviations from the calculated series will exceed 
the observed deviations. As agreement becomes closer, P approaches 
unity. The value P = 0.05 is regarded as the minimum to be accepted 
as indicating that the hypothesis accounts for the facts. Fisher 
states, “If P is between 0.1 and 0.9 there is certainly no reason to 
suspect the hypothesis tested.” 

« For a discussion of the Poisson series and its characteristics, and of the method of testing goodness 
of fit, see Fisher (4). 

The value so obtained for the Early Black variety is somewhat too high; the necessary groiining of 
pairs for five or more insects in determining x* disregards an obvious distTepancy in this case 
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Table 2. —Frequency of occurrence of various numbers of leaf hoppers on uprights 
of each of 5 varieties of cra.nherriesj ns observed and as expected according to 
Poisson distributions with similar means 


Fre<iuency of occurrence of leaf hoi>pers on uprights of— 


Number of leaf 

Howes 

Centennial 

Champion 

Early Black 

McFarlm 

All varieties 

hoppers 


























Ob- 

E\- 

Ob- 

Ex- 

Ob- 

Ex- 

Ob- 

Ex- 

Ob- 

Ex- 

Ob- 

Ex- 


ser\ ed 

peeled 

.served 

pected 

serve<l 

pected 

served 

pected 

served 

pected 

served 

pected 

0 - . 

5 

3 33 

4 

4 :i8 

8 

7 18 

9 

7 77 

19 

15 34 

45 

32.94 

1 

10 

10 41 

11 

12.44 

18 

16 84 

16 

17 

2:1 

24 34 

78 

80.12 

2 

n 

16 24 


17 67 

J7 

19 76 

22 

19 98 

14 

19 :i2 

87 

97.42 

3 

17 

16 89 

14 

16.73 

17^ 

15 46 

14 

15 09 

12 

10 22 

74 

78 98 

4 

17 

13 17 

10 

11.88 

7 

9 07 

9 

8.66 

4 

4 05 

47 

48.03 

5- 

9 

7 67 

7 

6 75 

5 

4. 26 

3 

3 88 

2 

1.29 

26 

23.36 

6 

4 

1 27 

4 

3 19 

2 

1 66 

0 

1 46 

1 

.34 

11 

9 47 

7 


1 91 

1 

1 30 

0 

.56 

0 

.47 

0 

.08 


3 29 

S . . 


.74 

1! 

46 

1 

16 

1 

. 13 

0 

.02 

3 

1.00 

» 

0 

. 26 

i 

.15 

0 

04 

1 

03 

0 

. 

1 

.27 

10 or more 

0 

. It 

0 

.05 

« 

01 


.01 

0 

... 

0 

12 

Toliil .. 

75 

75 00 ! 

75 ! 

75.00 


75 (K) 

75 

T.'i 00 

75 

75 (K) 

375 

375 00 


0 61 

0 

75 

_ 

0 

92 


97 

0 

56 j 

0. 



" For c\pljini\tiou see p 5S(i 

Tho varianco of a Poisson series is definitely preestablished. Since 
the observations for each variety agreed reasonably well with this 
formula, the standard error of random sampling for a variety (based 
on total insects rather than the mean) could be represented by the 
sejuare root of the number of insects recorded on that variety in all 
observations. For examiile, the total for Howes would be 234 ± ^^234. 
The standard error of a difference between two varieties {a-b) 
w^ould then be \a \'h; or, as an approximate figure to apply to a 
difference between anij fmo of the five varieties, -v ‘fs f, in which t is 
the total number of insect positions recorded on all varieties. There¬ 
fore, the very short formula used in these experiments for determining 
the standani error of a difference between the totals of tw^o varieties 
was 

S.E.D. - V 0.4^. 

This formula as applied to the first experiment gave a value of 
approximately It), or 2.1 percent of the total number of insect posi¬ 
tions. A difference exceeding twice this figure, or 38, was considered 
significant; a smaller difference might well be due to chance. In 
table 3 the differences between varieties are arranged in order of 
magnitude. 

Table 3. - Xumerical differences between total number of insects found on uprights 
of o varieties of cranberries 

(Odds of probability calculated indeiiendently by Student's inethodl 


More attractive to leaf hopi)ers 


Howes. 

Centennial 

Howes. 

Do,... 
Champion 
Early Black 
Centennial 

Do. 

Howes. 

Champion-- 


Varieties 


Less attractive to leaf hopt)ers 


McFarlin - 
- - -do... . 

Early Black 
Champion.. 
McFarlin... 

... .do.- 

Early Black. 
Champion.. 
Centennial- 
Early Black. 


DilTerenee i 
in total 
number of 
leaf hoppers 

116 

94 

64 

58 

67 

I 51 

I 43 

37 

•JH 


Odds 

(Student's 

method) 


1,924 1 
570.1 
78-1 
76:1 
43:1 
25:1 
72:1 
12:1 
6:1 
3:1 
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As a further test of significance the differences between all pairs 
of varieties were determined by Student^s metliod from the values 
for each cage in table 1 taken as units. The odds determined from 
Love^s modification of Student\s table (6*) were doubled, since, a 
priori, either variety of a pair might have been the more attractive.^ 
These odds, which express the probability against the differences being 
due to chance alone, are given in the last column of table 3. Odds 
of 22:1, or greater, are considered significant. 

It will be seen that the independent use of these two measures of 
significance gave the following identical indications: The differences 
between the attractive Howes and Centennial and the unattractive 
McFarlin were highly significant; thci^ was a significant distinction 
between any two varieties separated by two or more places in table 1, 
i.e., between Howes and Early Black or between Centennial and 
McFarlin; whereas there were only insignificant differences between 
the adjacent Howes and Centennial, Centennial and Champion, and 
Champion and Early Black. 

Table 4 gives the results of the second series of cages, each value 
being the summation of 18 readings. Detailed frequencies for this 
experiment are omitted, but they showed satisfactory agreement with 
Poisson series. The standard error of a difference was approximately 
15, or 2.6 percent of the total number of insect positions. The only 
differences exceeding twice these values were between Howes on the 
one hand and the four other varieties on the other hand. 


Table 4.—Lea/ hopperfi observed on uprights of 5 cranberry varieties in each of 

W cages 

[Data represent summations of 18 readings (second series)] 


------ - 

—- 

-- 

-- 

- - 

--- 

- - — 



I^eaf hoppers observed on uprights of- • 


Cage no. 

Ilow es 

(’’eiiten- 

nml 

Cham¬ 

pion 

Early 

Black 

McFarlin 

All vari¬ 
eties 


Number 

Nu mber 

Number 

Nuvtber 

Number 

Number 

1. _ _ . _ _ 

13 

9 

11 

13 

10 

.56 

2. _ . _ . 

13 

5 i 

7 

14 

7 

46 

.. .. .. 

20 

H 

3 

9 

1 

41 

4 . 

9 

9 

17 

5 

11 

51 

_ . . - - _ 

22 

17 

5 

3 

3 

50 

6 - - - - 

9 

u 

18 

13 

11 

62 

7 ..... .. 

13 

26 

17 

3 

9 

68 

8. . .... 

12 

u 

13 

5 

13 

54 

9_ . . .. 

24 

11 

11 

22 

22 

IK) 

10.. . . 

16 

8 

10 

9 

13 

56 

Total.. ... 

151 

116 

112 

96 

100 

674 

Percentage.. 

26.3 

20.1 

19 5 

16 7 

17.4 

100.0 


DISCUSSION 

The significant differences in the second series corroborated the 
results of the first series. The variation in the behavior of varieties 
in the two series was apparently connected with the maturity of the 
early varieties by the end of August. The fruit of Early Black and 
Centennial was practically mature; it might be expected that the 
foliage |)f these varieties would also have become much less active 


^ For discussion see Fisher (4. p. 47). 
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than that of the late-maturing Howes and McFarlin,® and for that 
reason might have been less attractive to the leaf hoppers. It is 
interesting to note, therefore, that the percentage of insects on Cen¬ 
tennial and Early Black dropped two or three points in the second 
series, and that these losses were absorbed by the relatively immature 
Howes and McFarlin, while the midseason Champion remained sta¬ 
tionary. This behavior emphasizes the delicacy of the test and the 
fact that cuttings of equal vigor and stage of maturity must be used 
if results are to be regardea with confidence. So far as could be 
detected, the smaller number of leaf hoppers per cage in the second 
experiment did not influence the feeding preferences of these insects. 

As previously stated, results of the first experiment indicate that 
the Howes and Centennial were definitely the most attractive to the 
leaf hoppers and that the McFarlin was the least attractive. The 
percentages in table 1, however, should be considered as relative 
rather than as quantitative measurements of the attractiveness of the 
varieties. 

If attractiveness be regarded as susceptibility to insect attack, the 
Howes was the most susceptible; the Centennial, slightly less so; the 
(^hampion, midway; the Early Black, somewhat resistant; and the 
McFarlin the most resistant. These values and terms are in such 
complete agreement with the results of several years of field observa¬ 
tion as to indicate a direct correlation between the degree of attrac¬ 
tiveness of a variety to the insect vector and the rapidity and extent 
of the spread of false blossom in that variety. One can hardly escape 
the converse conclusion that the apparent resistimce of certain 
varieties is due, at least in part, to their unattractiveness to the 
blunt-nosed leaf hopper. It is possible that the McFarUn or other 
varieties finally will be found to possess, in addition, some degree of 
actual resistance to the false-blossom virus. 

The task of securing a wider selection of cranberries which are 
resistant to the false-blossom disease involves the testing of many 
varieties. The method used in these experiments gives a quick and 
reliable test of one type of resistance which appears to be of practical 
importance. 

SUMMARY 

On the basis of field observations extending over several years, the 
five varieties of cranberries used in the experiments have been 
arranged in the following descending order of susceptibility to the 
false-blossom disease: Howes and Centennial, Champion, Early 
Black, and McFarlin. 

Observation of the insects in cages where thev had free choice of 
food plants placed these varieties in the same order in regard to their 
attractiveness to the carrier of false blossom. 

The attractiveness of cranberry varieties to the disease vector 
appears to be correlated with the rate of spread of the disease on these 
varieties under field conditions and, conversely, the apparent resistance 
of certain varieties to the disease appears to consist, at least in part, 
of resistance to the vector. 

A convenient method is described for testing this type of varietal 
resistance. 


» Experiments by Wilcox (8) indicate that changes occur in August which make even a late*maturlng 
variety more resistant to false-blossom infection. 
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FURTHER STUDIES OF SIZE AND SHAPE OF PLOT IN RELA- 
TION TO FIELD EXPERIMENTS WITH SUGAR BEETS ' 


By F. R. Immer, associate geneticistf and 8. M. Raleigh, agenlj Division of 
Sugar Plant Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department 
of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The literature relating to standardization of field experiments with 
sugar beets {Beta vulgaris L.) was reviewed briefly by the senior 
writer in a previous paper.^ While the literature dealing with the 
question of the most efficient size and shape of plots for testing 
varieties of some crops is very extensive, little has been published 
on the proper size of plots to be used in sugar-beet agronomy. So 
far as the writers are aware, the work reported in the paper just 
cited was the first extensive study of tlio relative efficiency of plots 
of varying size and shape in agronomic trials with sugar beets. The 
present paper presents further data on the same problem, as well as 
on the relation of stand to yields and the use of the regression of 
yield on stand «s a means of estimating the error of the experiment. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The (experimental design of this study was essentially the same 
as that previously employed.'^ ^ Afield of sugar b('ets, 110 by 330 
feet, planted to the KUnnwanzleben Normal brand or variety in 1931, 
was chosen for the experiment. The field had be(m cropped in a 
uniform manner in previous years and (‘ultural practices were the 
same ov(‘r the entire area in 1931. On May 13 the beets were planted 
in rows 22 inches apart. At thinning time the beets were mechani¬ 
cally cross-blocked and tlum thinned to a single beet per 12 inchc^s 
of row. At harvest tinu' the field was marked out into plots 2 rods 
(33 feet) long. The field tluui (*ontained fiOO single-row plots 2 rods 
long and was fiO rows wide by 330 feet long, each row being subdivided 
into 33-foot units. All beets adjacent to skips in the rows were 
removed at harvest time and weighed separately for each plot. The 
remaining beets, namely, those with normal (competition on all sides, 
were then harvested, counted, cleaned, and weighed. The average 
weight per root of these normally competitive beets in each unit plot 
was determined and then multiplied by 33 to obtain the theoretical 
yield of the plot on the basis of a perfect stand. The stand prior to 
removal of plants adjacent to skips was 83.3 percent perfect. After 
removal of all beets adjacent to skips the stand of nomally com¬ 
petitive beets was 62.8 percent. 

1 Received for publication, July Jl, 1933; issued, October 1933 Contribution from the U.S Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in cooperation with the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 

2 Immkr, F. R a study of sampling technic with sugar beets. Jour. Agr. Research 44 : 033-647. 
1932, 

3 Immer, F. R. (See footnote 2.) 

4 -— gIZ£ .SHAPE OF PLOT IN RELATION TO FIELD EXPERIMENTS WITH SUGAR BEETS. Jour. Agr. 

Research 44: 649-608, Ulus. 1932. 
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The analysis of variance ^ method was used in analyzing the data. 
The statistical te(‘hnic employed has been discussed thoroughly in 
previous papers.® ^ 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

ANALYSIS OF YIELD DATA 

The analysis of variance of yield was made on the assumption of 
five varieties or treatments to be tested. The experimental design 
is one of randomized blocks. The different sizes and shapes of plots 
studied were the same as were used before.^ In table 1 is given the 
analysis of variance for weight of roots per plot of one row 2 rods 
long, expressed on the perfect-stand basis. 

Table 1 . — Analysis of variance of weight of beets in single-row plots 2 rods long 


Variation 

Degrees 

of 

freedom 

Sum of 
squares 

Mean 
square « 

Standard 

deviation 

z’> 

Between blocks.. . . . i 

119 ! 

7,803 82.39 

66 5784 

8.0980 

} 0.3004 

Within blocks. . _ _ .... 

480 : 

1.5,310 1400 

31.8961 

5.6477 

Total.-- --- _ — --- 1 

1 

___ 

1 599 1 

1 _1 

23, J13 9639 

! 




-- . Sum of .squares 

. Mean square or variance <«•'>■*)" oejSSilJffrdSiSiH- 
2 *one half the difference between the natural lonarithni.s of the 2 variances 


Since there wore 600 unit plots in the test there would be 599 
degrees of freedom for the total. The 120 blocks of 5 hypothetical 
varieties each would coutrituito 119 degrees of freedom, leaving 480 
degrees of freedom for variation within blocks. The value of z, used 
in testing the significance of the difference between variances between 
and within blocks exceeded the 1 percent point, and it is concluded 
that variation in weight between blocks was greater than that within 
blocks. A significant reduction in the error (variation within blocks) 
has resulted, therefore, by removing the block effect. The mean 
square for variation of a single plot within blocks (31.8961) was 
greater than the mean square calculated in the previous study ^ in 
1930 (21.9744). The average stand of normally competitive beets 
was 85 percent in 1930 and 63 percent in 1931. The variance (mean 
square) within blocks increased very nearly proportionately to the 
inverse ratio of the stand. The mean square between plots within 
blocks, as pointed out previously,** is made up of two components, 
(1) variation due to inherent soil difl’erences between plots and (2) 
the number of beets ])er plot actually harvested. 

In a similar way the variance of 3-row plots 2 rods long may be 
calculated when only the central row of each plot was considered 
harvested. By so doing it would be possible in an actual experiment 
to correct for differential competition between adjacent varieties by 
removing the border rows. The analysis of variance is given in 
table 2. 

»Fishkk, R. a. statistical mkthods fok KES£AitCH woBKEiw. Ed. 3, rev. and enl., 283 p., JlJus 
Edinburgh and l^ondon. 1930 
® K. (See footnote 2) 

7 ^ (See footnote 4.) 

> iMMEit, F. R. (See footnote 2.) 
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Table 2. —Analysis of variance of weight of beets in S-row plots 2 rods long of 
which only the central row was harvested 


Variation 

Deprees of 
freedom 

Sum of 
K(}uares 

Mean 

square 

Standard 

deviation 

z 

Between blocks_ _ . -. 

Within blocks..... 

39 

! 160 

1.601 8942 
5,713. 7480 

41 0742 
35.7109 

6 4089 

5.9759 

} 0.0699 

Total.-__ _ 

199 

7,315. 6422 





There are now only 200 plots (of 3 rows each), which will give 199 
total degrees of freedom. Since each block of 5 hypothetical varieties 
will require 15 single rows, there will be 40 such blocks, giving 39 
degrees of freedom and leaving 160 for variation within blocks. 

The variance within blocks (35.7109) is again higher than in the 
previous studymade in 1930 (23.5453), due partly to the reduced 
stand in 1931. The value of z indicates that the variation between 
blocks was not significantly greater than the variation within blocks, 
since the observed value of z (0.0699) did not exceed the 5 percent 
point. 

Considering hypothetical plots 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 12 rows wide and 
2, 4, 10, and 20 rods long, similar analyses of variance were made 
and the variances between the 5 ])lots within blocks determined. 
For plots 3 or more rows wide a single border row' could be discarded 
on either side of the plot and the analysis of variance made on this 
basis. That differential competition does exist between adjacent rows 
of two different varieties of beets under some conditions and must 
be eliminated has been demonstrated.^^ In table 3 are given the 
standard deviations in percentage of the mean for these combinations 
of width and length of plot for 1931 and the average of 1930 and 
1931. The average standard deviations were obtained by averaging 
the variances (mean squares) and extra(‘ting the square root. 

Table 3.- Standard deviation^ in percentage of the mean, of yields of plots varying 
in size and shape, in 1030 and 1031 

ENTIRE PLOT IIAKVESTEJ.) 


Staiuiard deviation of yields (iiorc*ent> for plots of indicated width (rows) 



2,. .. 10.17 7.21 6.39 4.79 9.85 7.70 6.88 4.9tJ 

4.. 7.36 5.28 6.37 3.56 7.76 6.;i8 6.95 4.15 

10. .. 6.02 4.28 4.65 2.84 . 6. It 4.60 5.46 3.61 

20 . .. 4.87 3.07 4.12 2.69 6.30 3.76 5.01 3.32 


»iMMKR, F. II. (See footnote 4.) lo Unpublished data 
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As was to be expected, the standard deviation in pneral decreased 
as the size of plot was increased. When the entire plot was harvested 
in 1931 the error decreased more rapidly by increasing the length of 
the plot from 2 to 4 rods than by increasing the width. There seems 
to have been little difference between the effect of increasing the 
.length from 10 rods to 20 rods and that of doubling the width. When 
the central rows alone wore harvested, increasing the width of the 
plot reduced the standard error more rapidly than increasing the 
length of the plot. 

When the entire plot was harvested, the average standard devia¬ 
tions for 1930 and 1931 showed very little difference between the 
efficiency of increasing the length of the plot and that of increasing 
the width as a means of reducing the standard deviation. When 
only the central rows were harvested, increasing the width of the 
plot was, in general, decidedly the more efficient method. 

The efficiency of plots of varying size and shape was calculated by 
comparing the variances, per unit area, of plots differing in size and 
shape. A single-unit-plot basis for the study was secuirod by multi¬ 
plying the variances per plot by the number of units (single rows 2 
rods Tong) in each plot. Accepting the variance within blocks of 
single plots 2 rods long as a standard, the efficiency of plots of other 
sizes and shapes was determined by dividing tlie vurianc^es of a single¬ 
row plot 2 rods long by the variances of plots of other sizes and shapes, 
calculated on a unit basis. For example, in 1930 and 1931 the average 
variance within blocks, in percentage of the mean, for two-row j)lots 
2 rods long, was 49.8268. The variance within blocks, for singlc-row' 
plots 2 rods long, was 87.2699. To place the study on a unit basis, 
the variance of the 2-row plots was multiplied by 2, giving 99.6536. 
By dividing 87.2699 by 99.6536, 87.6 percent was obtained as the 
efficiency of the 2-row plots compared with the single-row plots, both 
being 2 rods long. In a similar manner the efficiencies of other 
combinations w(‘re determined. Table 4 shows the (‘fficiency of these 
plots in 1931 and the average efficiency in 1930 and 1931. 

Table 4. —Percentage efficiencij in use of land of plots varying in size and shape in 

1930 and 1931 

ENTIRE PLOT HARVESTED 


Percentage efficiency of plot of indicated width (rows) 


I/ength of plot 
(rods) 

1931 

Average of 1930 and 1931 


1 

2 

3 4 

6 

12 

1 

2 3 4 6 

12 

2.. --- 

100.0 

87.2 

86.8 73.4 

49.5 

.36.4 

100.0 

87.6 82.2 62.2 41.2 

31.4 

4. 

90.4 

75.1 

92.9 67 5 

38.3 

.3.3,8 

83.0 

68.5 64.3 46.8 27.6 

31.2 

10.- . . 

63.1 

' 47.7 

56. 7 42.6 

20.6 

20.2 

56.1 

42.3 .38.5 32.6 13.9 

13 0 

20. 

50.7 

89.2 

46.0 3.5.8 

13.2 

12.2 

41.8 

30.4 29.8 16.1 8.2 

8.7 


CENTRAL ROWS HARVESTED 


1 

2... . . , ' 


29.2 

43.5 

37.0 

32.9 i 



30.0 

36.8 

30.7 

29.2 

4.- - 

. 

28.0 

40.6 

26.2 

30.0 



24.2 

37.6 

20.5 

21.1 

10. : -I--- . 


16.7 

24.8 

14.0 

18.7 



15.6 

21.5 

9.8 

11.8 

20 .. . 

1 

. 

12.7 

24.1 

8.9 

11.3 



10.4 

15.5 

5.8 

0.6 
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When the entire plot was harvested the efficiency decreased as the 
size of plot was increased. The standard error decreased as the plot 
size was increased (table 3). This decrease was not proportional to 
the increased area of the plots, however, bnt resulted in a lower 
efficiency for the larger plots. Jt would be more advantageous, 
therefon^ to use small plots and replicate sufficiently to reduce th(‘ 
error to the level desired, than*to use larger plots and fewer replica¬ 
tions. By so doing the total area of land requircHl for the test would 
be kept at the minimum. 

When only the central rows were harvested, the 4-row plots were 
decidedly the most efficient. When border rows are removed, more 
land is required for 3-, ()-, or r2-row plots than for 4-row plots in order 
to redu(‘e the standard errors to the same level; therefore there would 
be little or no advantage in using the 3-row in preference to the 4-row 
width of plot. It is likewise questionable whether the slight decrease 
in the cost of planting and harvesting a smaller number of b- and 12- 
row plots as cojiipared with a larger number of 4-row plots would 
(‘omjxmsate for the increased cost of caring for the greater area of 



KniriiE 1 —Contour map of weiKhl of roots from one hundred (Vrow plots ench 2 rods Iouk, contour hnes 
drawn through the points <levialing hy —15, —10, —5, 0, +5, and -f lO percent from the mean w’eight 


land needed for the wider plots. When border rows are removed the 
4-row plot seems to be the ideal width. Apparently it makes little 
difference whether these are 2 or 4 rods long. The latter length might 
be preferable, especially since poor stands are sometimes encountered. 

In figure 1 is shown a contour map of soil heterogeneity on the field 
from which the following data were obtained. The average yield per 
row was determined for a field of one hundred G-nw plots each 2 rods 
long. Assuming this average yield to be found at the middle of each 
plot, the points where the yields were average, where they were 5 and 
10 percent above the mean, and where they were 5, 10, and 15 percent 
below the mean were obtained by linear interpolation. Points where 
th(^ yields showed similar deviations were joined by continuous lines, 
and the contour map shown in figure 1 was thus constructed. 

The systematic nature of soil heterogeneity, as it influenced yield, 
is apparent. Toward the left side of the diagram the contour lines 
tended to parallel the rows to a very pronoimced degree. Had the 
direction of those (jontours been known prior to planting time it 
would have been more advantageous to plant the seed in rows at right 
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angles to the direction of the yield contours. Toward the right side 
of the diagram the contours no longer paralleled the direction of plant¬ 
ing to the same degree and it would have made little difference in 
which direction the rows were planted. The soil on this field appeared 
very uniform in type. It woidd have been impossible to predict 
the location or direction of these (Witour lines prior to the analysis 
of the yield data. In spite of the apparent uniformity of the soil type, 
differences as great as 20 percent can be found in the inherent yielding 
capacity of the soil in areas only 05 feet apart. The need of replica¬ 
tion under such conditions is apparent. Considering the systemath* 
nature of the soil heterogeneity the necessity of randomizing the 
arrangement of plots in a field trial is oi)vioiis also. 

REGRESSION OF YIELD ON STAND 

Knowing the total number of beets in a plot and the weiglit of 
these beets, it is possible to calculate the expected weight from the 
number of roots. It was assumed in this study that five varieties 
were to be tested in 4*row plots each. The regression of yield on 
stand was calculated within such blocks of 20 rows, each 2 rods long. 
The regression equation, expressing the expe(*ted weight of all beets 
in a .single plot 2 rods long, within blocks of 20 rows eacii, the stand 
being known, was found to be 


IF'= 50.7022 } 1.5G()210 (/•'- /'), 

where W' is the expected weight of all beets and r' is the total number 
of beets in a single-row plot. The regression coeffiident within blo(*ks 
was cahmlated from tlie variance for root number and covariance for 
number of roots multiplied by weight within blocks, as discussed in 
a previous paper‘‘ The covariance within bloc ks is calculated 
in the same manner as variances, that is, by subtracting the sum 
of products due to blocks from the total sum of products, leaving tlie 
sum of products within blocks. In table 5 the significance of the 
regression coefficient (1,566210) is tested. 

In testing the significance of the linear regression the observed value 
of 0 greatly exceeded the 1-percent point, and it is concluded that the 
regression undoubtedly was significant. The observed value of z 
found in testing the significance of the quadratic regression also ex¬ 
ceeded the l-percent point, and it is concluded that the quadratic 
regression 

IF'= 50.7022~f2.503668 (r'-r')-0.017923 

was significant also. Variation due to quadratic regression minus 
linear regression may be compared with variation due to deviations 
from quadratic regression in order to detennine whether the quad¬ 
ratic relationship supplied more information than did the linear. 

The value of 2 for this comparison (0.5962) did not reach the 5-per¬ 
cent point, and it may be concluded that the quadratic regression 
was not significantly better than the linear. The stands varied from 
about 50 perc ent (only 2 of the 600 plots had less than a 50-percent 

F. ii. (See footnote 2.) 

13 -footnote 4.) 
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stand) to 100 percent. Within this range the regression of total 
weight of all beets on the total number of roots was essentially linear. 

Table 5. —Tests of significance of linear and quadratic regression of weight of all 
beets on total number of beets and of increased accuracy of quadratic over linear 
regression 

LINEAH REOllESSIONT 


Variation due to— 

Degrees 
of free¬ 
dom 

Sum of 
squares 

Mean square 

Z 

l.,inear regression . 

DevliUions from linear regression. 

Total within blocks . _ . _ 

1 

569 

570 

14, 215 5929 
11,126 4411 

25,342 0340 

14,215 5929 
19.5544 

44 4597 

} 3 2915 

QUADRATK’ REGRESSION 



Ouadraf 1 C regression 

2 

14,279 7fl62 

7,139,8831 

} 2.9521 

!)e\ lations from (nmdntl 1 C regression . _ _ 

56K 

11,062 2678 

19 4758 

Total within blocks. . . 

570 

25.342 0140 

44 4597 



01 ADKATK’ AM) LINEAR RKOKESSION ('OMPARED 


Ouadraf 1C minus linear regression . . 

1 

64 1733 

61 1733 

UcMatioiis from quadratic regres.sion 

568 

11,062 2678 

It' 4758 

l)e\ rations from linear regression . 

5(>9 

11,126 4411 

19 5544 

1 


In agronomic trials beets adjacent to skips in the row are usually 
removed before harvest, and only plants with normal competition on 
all sides are harvested. The yield is then expressed on the basis of a 
perfect stand on the assumption that the average weight per plant 
harvested is the weight which would have been secured if a perfect 
stand had been obtained. The regression of the weight of competi¬ 
tive beets on the number of normally competitive beets (within blocks 
20 rows wide and 2 rods long) was found to be given by 

W-37.2497+ 1.736746 (r™r), 

where W is the predicted weight of the competitive beets and r is the 
number of normally competitive beets per single-row plot. In table 
6 is given the test of significance of the regression coefficient. 

Table 6 . —Test of significance of linear regression, within blocks, of weight of nor¬ 
mally competitive beets on number of normally competitive beets in single-row plots 
2 rods long 


Variation due to— 

Degrees of 
freedom 

Sum of 
squares 

Mean square 

Linear regression.-. 

1 

34,935.0753 

34,935 0753 

Deviations from regression... 

569 

7,297.6767 

12 8254 

Total wdthin blocks. 

570 

42,232.7510 

74 0925 
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The observed value of s exceeded the 1-percent point, and it is 
concluded that the regression coefficient was significant. The mean 
square due to deviations from recession within blocks may be used 
as an estimate of the variance due to error, where “error” means 
deviation of the observed yields from the e.xpected yields estimated 
from the regression relationship. 

Another possible comparison presents itself, that obtained by mul¬ 
tiplying the yield of all beets per plot, irrespective of skips, by a factor 
to convert the yield of each plot to a perfect-stand basis, as is done 
for competitive beets. After so raising the yield per plot, irrespective 
of skips, to a perfect-stand basis the error may be calculated in the 
usual manner. Since the regression of yield on stand was linear, 
such a practice would be as correct as raising the yields of competi¬ 
tive beets to a perfect-stand basis. The variance within blocks was 
found to be 31.5636. This is slightly lower than the variance calcu¬ 
lated for perfect stands of competitive beets, but not significantly so. 
The slight increase in precision may be accounted for by the fact that 
the number of beets available was greater when all beets were taken 
than when only competitive beets were harvested. The slight devia¬ 
tion from linear regression was not great enough to offset the greater 
number of beets available when no correction was made for skips. 

SUMMARY 

Furtlier studies are reported on size and shape of jilot in relation to 
field experiments with sugar beets. 

(Standard errors, in percentage of the mean, decreased as the size of 
plots was increased. 

When the entire plot was harvested, efficiency in the use of the land 
decreased as the size of plots was increased. Wlien a single border 
row was removed on each side of the plot, the 4-row plot was decidedly 
the most efficient. 

The regression of yield of all plants in a plot, irrespective of skips, 
on the total number of beets was essentially linear. 



EFFECT OF EXCESS CARBON DIOXIDE ON GROWING 

MUSHROOMS ^ 


By Edmund B. Lambert 

Associate pathologisty Division of Mycology and Disease Surveyy Bureau of Plant 
Industryy United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

In mushroom culture the problem of ventilation has always been 
considered important, but so far as the writer is aware there has been 
no experimental work done on it. It is a common observation among 
growers employing underground caves that mushrooms have a tend¬ 
ency to ‘^sulk” in certain pockets in the caves. It has also been 
known for many years that they have a tendency to ^row abnormally 
long stems and small caps when confined in a limited atmosphere 
under a glass jar or similar container. 

A consideration of these observations led the writer to make a 
series of ('X})eriments in which cultivat'd mushrooms {Agaricvs 
canipestris L.) of the white and cream varieties were grown in a 
modified atmosphere. Systemath* observations were also made on 
the carbon dioxide content of commercial mushroom houses and caves 
under different conditions in order to dc'termine the practical signifi¬ 
cance of tfie results of these experiments. 

METHODS 

Tile atmosphere was niodified by slowly running carbon dioxide, 
nitrogen, and oxygen in different amounts and combinations into glass 
jars inverted over clumps of mushrooms growing on a standard mush¬ 
room bed. In some cases the gases were introduced into the compost 
beneath the clumps of muslirooms rather than into containers above 
the bed. The gases w^ere obtained in standard commercial cylinders, 
and the flow^ was regulated by means of reducing valves, pinchcocks, 
and bubbling bottles. The arrangement of the apparatus is shown 
in figure 1. The only gases measured were carbon dioxide and oxygen. 
Witli the Orsat gas analysis apparatus used in these experiments the 
smallest portion of gas that it was feasible to determine wuis apppxi- 
mately 0.2 percent. Judging from the determination of replicate 
samples, the error inherent in the use of this apparatus is not more 
than O.l percent. 

The effect of different treatments on the growth of the mushrooms 
was determined by weighing and making outline drawings of the four 
largest mushrooms in treated clumps and comparing these with similar 
data from untreated clumps having apparently an equal chance at 
the start. 

It was necessary to exercise considerable care in selecting compa¬ 
rable clumps of mushrooms. Most of the experiments were made 
at temperatures approximating 15° C. 

‘ Received for publication July 3, 1933, issued October 1933. 
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Except where otherwise specified, the atmosphere surrounding the 
clumps of untreated mushrooms, which were used as checks, contained 
less than 0.2 percent carbon dioxide and approximately 20.8 percent 
oxygen. In the interstices of a normal section of the (*ompost under 
an actively growing clump of mushrooms there was approximately 
20 percent oxygen, and the carbon dioxide content ranged from 0.3 
to 0.4 percent. 



Fiuukk 1.— Ai)i)aratus ii.sed for altering and testing the carbon dioxide and oxygen content of air .surround¬ 
ing growing mushrooms. 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS 

EXPERIMENTAL SERIES NO. 1 

The first group of experiments indicates that mushroom growth is 
arrested by diluting the atmosphere surrounding the caps and the 
mycelium with carbon dioxide, but there is no evidence to indicate 
whether the stunting is due to high carbon dioxide concentration or to 
the dilution of oxygen caused by the addition of carbon dioxide, nor 
is it clear whether the stunting is due primarily to the modification of 
the atmosphere surrounding the sporophores above ground or the 
mycelium m the compost. 

Experiment 1-A.—Carbon dioxide was run slowly into a jar over a 
clump of button mushrooms for 5 days. The concentration of carbon 
dioxide vairied from 6 to 18 percent, and that of oxygen from 16 to 19 
percent. In the atmosphere of the compost beneath this jar the 
carbon dioxide content was 4.6 percent and the oxygen content 20.4 
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percent. As a result of this treatment the growth of the button mush¬ 
rooms was completely arrested, while similar clumps outside of the jar 







UNTREATED (55 CRAMS) 


OffOJ? 

TREATED (21 GRAMS) 

E 


Figure 2.-~Effect on the growth of mushroom sporophores of diluting the atmosphere with high concentra¬ 
tions of carbon dioxide. Treated mushrooms in group A were subject to 6 to 18 percent carbon dioxide for 
6 days; group B, carbon dioxide 7.2 to 9.4 percent; C, carbon dioxide 8 to 9.6 percent; B, carbon dioxide 
10.8 to 20 percent; carbon dioxide 15.6 to 22.4 percent. X-ntreated mushrooms in all had a comparatively 
equal start but were only subject to normal carbon dioxide in house, less than 0.1 percent. 


grew to maturity. Figure 2, A, shows the comparative sizes of treated 
and untreated mushrooms at the end of 5 days. 
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Experiment 1-B.—Carbon dioxide was run into a jar over button 
mushrooms more slowly than in experiment 1-A. The concentrations 
of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere under the jar ranged from 7.2 
to 9.4 percent; the range of the oxygen concentration was 19.0 to 
20.2 percent. (Jrowth was arrested, as shown in figure 2, B. 

Experiment 1-C.—Carbon dioxide was run into a jar over button 
mushrooms, as in experiment 1-B. The carbon dioxide concentration 
of the atmosphere ranged from S.O to 9.0 percent, and the oxygen 
value ranged from 19.0 to 20.4 percent. The carbon dioxide content 
of the atmosphere in the compost beneath the clump of mushrooms 
ranged from 3.8 to 4.0 percent, while the oxygen remained at 20.2 
percent. The results of this treatment are shown in figure 2, ( 7 . 

ICxPERiMENT 1-D.—A comparatively rapid flow of carbon dioxide 
was run into a jar over a clump of mushrooms. The carbon dioxide 
concentration in the jar ranged from 10.8 to 20.0 percent, while the 
oxygen was so dilutea that it ranged from 10.8 to 18.4 percent. The 
atmosphere of the compost beneath the jar contained 0.0 to 0.0 percent 
carbon dioxide and 19.0 to 19.() percent oxygen. The effect of this 
treatment on the growth of the mushrooms under tlie jar is shown in 
figure 2, I). 

Experiment 1-E. A comparatively rapid flow of carbon dioxide 
was passed into the jar. The carbon dioxide content of the atmosphere 
in the jar was 15.0 to 22.4 percent, the weighted average being 18.4 
percent. The oxygen content ranged from 15.0 to 17.0 jiercent and 
the weighted average was 16.6 percent. The elfect of this treatment 
on the growth of the mushrooms is shown in figure 2, K. 

EXPERIMENTAL SERIES NO. 2 

The second group of experiments shows that moderate dilution of 
the atmosphere with nitrogen has little effect on the growth of the 
mushrooms, whereas dilution with carbon dioxide even in the presence 
of an excess of oxygen causes a distinct stunting of the mushrooms. 
It would seem from these results that the increase in the concentration 
of carbon dioxide rather than the dilution of oxygen is the important 
factor. 

Experiment 2-A.—Nitrogen was run into the jar to dilute the 
oxygen. The oxygen content ranged from 7.8 to 20.0 percent, and the 
carbon dioxide concentration ranged from 0.3 to 0.7 percent. The 
average oxygen concentration for the entire experiment was 15.7 
percent. The nitrogen content was not determined. The growth 
under these conditions compared favorably with that under jars 
arranged as checks with similar concentrations of carbon dioxide, 
0.4 to 0.8 percent, but with very slight dilutions of oxygen, 20.1 per¬ 
cent. This is shown in figure 3, A, 

Experiment 2-B.—This experiment was essentially a duplicate of 
experiment 2-A. The concentration of carbon dioxide ranged from 
0.2 to 1.0 percent, while the oxygen content ranged from 10.4 to 
19.6 percent, averaging 16.3 percent. The effect of this treatment on 
growth is shown in figure 3, H, 

Experiment 2-C. —In this experiment both carbon dioxide and 
oxygen were run into the jar in order to obtain a high concentration 
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of carbon dioxide in the presence of an excess of oxygen. The oxygen 
concentration j’anged from 25.8 to 2(\A percent, while the carbon 
dioxide concentration ranged from 7.0 to 9.2 percent. The effect of 
the treatment is illustrated in figure 3, (L 
Expekiment 2-0.- -This experiment was performed in an attemi)t 
to duplicate experiment 2-C. Carbon dioxide concentration ranged 
from IC.O to 22.6 percent and oxygen from 26.4 to 26.6 percent. The 
effect on growth and weight arc shown in figure 3, D. 







FiouiiE 3 - 'Group A and Kroiip It show the effect of dilutini; the atmosphere with nitrogen Groups C 
and D show the effect of high concentrations of carbon dioxide together with high concentrations of oxygen 
Treated mushrooms in group A grew in anatmosphere wit!i oxygen concentrations 7.K to 20.0 percent 
and carlion dioxide 0 3 to 0 7 percent; group B, oxygon 10 4 to 19,6 percent, and carbon dioxide 0.2 to 1 0 
percent, group C\ oxygen 26 K to 26.4 percent, carbon dioxide 7 6 to 9.2 percent; group 7), oxygen 26.4 to 
26 6 jiercent, carbon dioxiile 16.0 to 22.6 percent. Untreated imishrooins grew in normal carbon dioxide 
and oxygen content of house. 


EXPERIMENTAL SERIES NO. 3 

The third series of expeiimcnts indicates that the stunting effect 
of an excess of carbon dioxide is due principally to its effect on the 
caps rather than on the mycelium in the compost. 

Experiment 3-A.—Carnon dioxide was run slowly into the compost 
under a clump of button mushrooms growing in t6e open air on the 
bed. The carbon dioxide content reached 1.0 percent, but there was 
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no appreciable effect on the growth of the mushrooms, as shown in 
figure 4, yl. 

Expkrimknt 3-B. —Carbon dioxide was run into the lied more 


rapidly than in experiment 3-A, 



f’lGUBE 4 ""Effect of high concentrations of carbon 
dioxide in the interstices of the comiKist under 
growing mushrooms. Under treated mushrooms 
in group A, carl>on dioxide 1 0 percent; under 
treated group B, carbon dioxide 6 4 to 9 0 i)er- 
cent; untreated in both groups, carbon dioxide 
0.3 to 0 4 percent, in all instances the .sporo* 
phores grew in normal air 


and a higher carbon dioxide content 
resulted, 6.4 to 9.0 percent; yet 
there was no appreciable effect on 
the growth of the mushrooms. (See 
fig. 4, B.) 

EXPERIMENT 4 

In an attempt to revive the mush¬ 
rooms stunted by high concentra¬ 
tions of carbon dioxide in experi¬ 
ments 1-B and 1-C, several stunted 
mushrooms were loft on the bed 
after thejars were removed. Growth 
was not resumed, and it was evident 
that the young mushrooms had 
been killed by the ex})osiire to excess 
carbon dioxide. 

EXPERIMENTAL SERIES NO. 5 

It would seem from the fifth series 
that there is a slight tenden(‘y for 
the stems of mushrooms to elongate 
at a concentration of carbon dioxide 
of about 1 percent. At 1.8 percent 
this tendency is quite marked. 

Experiment 5-A.—The concen¬ 
tration of carbon dioxide ranged 
from 0.4 to 0.8 percent and averaged 
0.5 percent. The effect on the 
growth of mushrooms is shown in 
figure 5, A. 

Experiment 5-B.—The carbon 
dioxide concentration ranged from 
0.2 to 1.0 percent and averaged 0.6 
percent. The results are shown in 
figure 5, B. 

Experiment 5-C.—The carbon 


dioxide concentration ranged from 2.2 to 2.6 percent and averaged 
2.3 percent. The results are shown in figure 5, C. 

Experiment 5-D.—The carbon dioxide concentration was 0.9 per¬ 
cent. Results are shown in figure 5, 1). 

Experiment 5-E. —The carbon dioxide concentration was 0.6 per¬ 
cent. The results are shown in^figure 5, E, 

Experiment 5-F.— (Replication of 5-E.) The carbon dioxide con¬ 
centration was 0.6 percent; a comparison of the treated and untreated 
mushrooms is shown in figure 5, F. 

Experiment 5-G.—This experiment was similar to the others in 
this series, except that it was made on a floor bed in a cave at St. Paul, 
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Figure 6.— -Effect on the growth of niushrooms of small increases in concentration of carbon dioxide in the 
air. Treated sporophores in group A were subject to carbon dioxide average 0.5 percent; group B, carbon 
dioxide 0.6 percent; group C, carbon dioxide 2.3 percent; group carbon dioxide 0.9 percent; group E, 
carbon dioxide 0.6 percent; group F, carbon dioxide 0.6 iiercent; woup Q, carbon dioxide 1.8 percent 
Untr^at^d in all cases exposed to less than 0,1 percent carbon dioxidef 
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Minn., in 1931. The carbon dioxide aecuiniilation under the jar 
reached 1.8 percent on the second day. The results are shown in 
figure 5, G, 

EXPERIMENTAL SERIES NO. 6 


In the sixth series a large excess of oxygen was run into jars con¬ 
taining clumps of mushrooms. There seemed to be a slight tendency 

for the mushrooms to be firmer 



UNTREATED (MB CRAMS) 




and heavier in atmospheres con¬ 
taining a large excess of oxygen. 

Experiment 6-A.—The oxy¬ 
gen content under the jar ranged 
from 30.7 to 38.4 percent; the 
carbon dioxide ranged from 0.7 
to 0.8 percent. A comparison 
of treated and untreated mush¬ 
rooms is shown in figure 6, A, 
Experiment 6-B.—The oxy¬ 
gen content under the jar va¬ 
ried from 58 to 01 percent; the 
carbon dioxide content was 0.4 
percent, k comparison of the 
treated with the check mush¬ 
rooms is shown in figure 0, B. 

Experiment 0-C.—The oxy¬ 
gen content was 28 percent and 
the carbon dioxide 0.6 per cent. 
A comparison of treated with 
check mushrooms is shown in 
figure 6, C. 

experiment 7 


An excess of oxygen was run 
into the compost under several 
clumps of mushrooms growing 
in the open air. There was no 
apparent stimulation from this 
treatment. 

experiment 8 

Clumps of mushrooms were 
removed from the beds, and 
jars were inverted over these 
as well as over places in the 
bed containing tiny rudiments 
of mushrooms. After 5 days 
the carbon dioxide content 
under these jars averaged 0.2 
percent. This is considerably 
lower than the concentration in series 5, indicating, as would be 
expected, that the sporophores liberate carbon dioxide freely during 
active growth. 



Figure 6 —Effect of an excess of oxygen on the growth 
of sporophores. In group A the treated mushrooms 
grew in an atmosphere containing approximately 37 
percent oxygen ana about 0 8 iiercent carlion dioxuie; 
group R, oxygen 58 to 01 percent, carbon dioxide 0 4 
percent; group C, oxygen 28 percent, carbon dioxide 
0.0 percent. 
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OBSERVATIONS IN CAVES AND COMMERCIAL HOUSES 

In the summer of 1931, samples of air were analyzed from different 
parts of three sandstone caves devoted to mushrooms culture at St. 
Paul, Minn. In one cave the beds were spawned but not yet in 
bearing. In this cave the carbon-dioxide content averaged only about 
0.2 percent, in spite of the fact that the cave had been closed up 
tightly for several days. In the second cave there were actively 
growing mushrooms, but the door was left open at night for ventila¬ 
tion. The air in this cave had approximately the same carbon dioxide 
content, 0.2 percent. The third cave was dug somewhat closer to the 
outside wall and could not be kept cool during hot weather unless 
the doors were tightly closed. There wore growing mushrooms in 
this cave, and after the door had been closed for a few days the carbon 
dioxide w^oiild reach a concentration of 1 percent. The mushrooms 
in this cave had a slight tendency to grow long stems with small caps 
as compared with those in the second cave. 

In May 1932, air was analyzed from the mushroom houses of three 
commercial growers in Chester County, Pa. In all cases mUwshrooms 
were growing on the beds. After the doors had been (dosed for several 
hours the carbon dioxide content of the air at the ground level varied 
from 0.2 to 0.5 percent, and at the top of the house from less than 0.2 
to 0.4 percent. Opening the doors overnight reduced the concentra¬ 
tion to less than 0.1 percent. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

The foregoing experinumts should perhaps be considered as field 
rathe^r than as laboratory experiments. With a i)lant as variable as 
the cultivated mushroom, and with the comi)aratively crude methods 
used for maintaining and determining the composition of the atmos¬ 
phere, it was not possible to establish precisely the limits of carbon 
dioxide and oxygen concentration tolerated by the mushroom. In 
spite of these limitations, however, the results of most of the experi¬ 
ments were clear-cut and justify definite ctniclusions. 

When compared to the germinating spores and growing mycelium 
studied by Lopriore,^ Brown Fellows,^ and Neal and Wester,^ the 
growing sporophores of cultivated mushrooms appear to bo excep¬ 
tionally sensitive to an excess of carbon dioxide in the air. ‘Under 
the conditions of the experiments, concentrations of more than 5 
percent carbon dioxide in the air arrested the grow’^th of the sporo¬ 
phores and in some cases a})parently injured them beyond recovery. 
At lower concentrations (2 percent, and perhaps even 1 percent) there 
was a tendenej^ for the pileus to be retarded more than the stipe so 
that the mushrooms wore out of proportion, having long stems and 
small caps. 

It is of considerable interest that growing mushrooms are more 
sensitive to high concentrations of carbon dioxide surrounding the 

^ LOI’RIORK, (r UBRKR DIE EINWIRKITNC; DER KOHl.ENSA,URK AUF D\S rROTOfVvSMA HER LEBENDEN 
PKLANZENZELLE. .Ifilirh. WHot I631l'tt3a, lllUS. 1896. 

8 HrOWN, W on the germination and growth of fungi at VARIOT’S TEMPERATURES AND IN VARIOUS 
rONUENTRATIONS OF OXVGEN AWD OF CARBON DIOXIDE Ann Bot. (Loildoil) 3fi: (267j-283, 1922. 

* FKI.LOWS, II THE INFLUENCE OF OXYGEN AND C.AUBON DIOXIDE ON THE GROWTH OF OFIMOROLUS^ 
GHAMINW IN PURE CULTURE JOUF. ArF. KfiSOareh .17 3*9“3.6.5, illus. 192H 

Neal, i) C ., and Wester, K. E. effects of anaerobic conditions on the growth of the cotton- 
itooT-ROT fungus phymatotrichum omnivorvm. jPhytopatholoify 22. 917'“920, illus. 1932. 
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sporophores above ground than to similar concentrations in the inter¬ 
stices of the compost occupied by the mycelium. A possible explana¬ 
tion for this is that the comparatively loosely woven structure of the 
sporophore allows a direct diffusion of gases into the air from most of 
the hyphae, whereas the mycelium in the compost is buried deeply in 
tlie organic material through which it is growing and is therefore only 
partly in contact with the atmosphere of the compost. It may also 
be of some significance that when the hyphae of the sporophores are 
growing and respiring actively the mycelium in the compost has al¬ 
ready finished most of its growth and is chiefly active in absorbing 
and translocating nutrients. In any case there is no justification for 
assuming that the evidence presented applies to young actively grow¬ 
ing mycelium, or to sporophores in storage. 

Analyses of gas in commercial houses and caves indicate that in 
practice harmful concentrations of carbon dioxide occur when the 
caves or houses have been closed up tightly for 24 hours or more. 
Theoretically the excess of carbon dioxide may be removed by air 
currents, by diffusion, or by absorption. Harmful concentrations of 
carbon dioxide can be avoided during the winter by opening the doors 
or ventilators for a few hours each day. In the case of summer crops 
grown in water-refrigerated houses where the air is recirculated to 
minimize the introduction of warm outside air it would seem advis¬ 
able to make the water in the cooling sprays alkaline in order to 
absorb the accumulating carbon dioxide, and also to open the venti¬ 
lators at the top of the house to allow for the escape of carbon dioxide 
by diffusion. 

The evidence that a nioderate dilution of oxygen is not detrimental 
to the growth of Agaricus is in agreement with the work of others, 
notably that of Porodko ^ and Brown,^ wliich indicates that aerobic 
microorganisms usually are more tolerant of moderate reductions in 
oxygen pressure than of excesses of carbon dioxide. 

SUMMARY 

By running carbon dioxide under bell jars inverted over growing 
mushrooms (Agaricm campestris L.) it was found that an accumula¬ 
tion of 5 percent or more of carbon dioxide in tlie air caused abnormal 
growth, stunting, and even death of the mushrooms. Further experi¬ 
ments indicate that this effect was due to the presence of carbon 
dioxide and not to the dilution of oxygen. 11 was also demonstrated 
that the harmful effect was due principally to the carbon dioxide sur¬ 
rounding the sporophores rather than to that in the interstices of the 
compost in the bed. Approximately 1 percent of carbon dioxide was 
the lowest concentration that was noticeably injurious. This con¬ 
centration was not encountered in commercial mushroom houses or 
caves except where they had been closed up tightly for 24 hours or 
more. An abnormally high concentration of oxygen seemed to 
produce more compact and heavier mushrooms. It is evident that 
mushroom houses should be ventilated as much as possible without 
interfering with temperature and humidity control or causing ex¬ 
cessive evaporation from the beds by cross drafts. 


• POR<^KO, T, STUDIEN ObEU PEN KINFI.USS DEK SAUER&TOFFSPANNUNG AUF PFI.ANZLICHE MIKROOR* 
Jahrb. Wiss. Bot. 41: 1-64. 1904, 

^ Brown, W. (See footnote 3) 



EFFECT OF CERTAIN ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS ON 
THE GERMINATION OF THE SPORANGIA OF PHYSO- 
DERMA ZEAE-MAYDIS' 

By R. K. VooKHEEs ^ 

Assistant plant pathologist, Florida Agricnltural Experiment Station, 
INTRODUCTION 

In his studies of infection of com jdants by Phyffoderma zeae-rnaydis 
Shaw, Eddins noted that there was a wide variation in the incuba¬ 
tion period following artificial inoculations, and concluded that these 
difi’erences were probably due to the variation in time re(]uired for the 
sporangia to become exposed to conditif)ns favorable for germination. 
He ol)tained higher percentages of infection in the field than in the 
greenhouse after artificial inoculation which indicated that certain 
environmental factors were more favorable for infection in the field. 

According to Tisdale (6‘), the more essential factors influencing 
sporangial germination and zoospore formation of this organism are 
moistui’c, temperature, and fresh air. Additional factors that might 
I^ossibly affect the development of a parasite are acidity of the medium, 
light, age of reproductive bodie's, and gas content of the surrounding 
atmosi)here. wSeveral series of experiments were conducted in the 
laboratory and greenhouse to determine tlie eflect of these factors on 
the germination of the sporangia in water cultures. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Three hundred to five hundred sj)orangia collected from infected 
plants of corn (Zca mays L.) grown in 1932 were placed in each of 
several Syracuse dishes containing distilled water. These dishes in 
turn were ])laccd in open chambers in the greenliousc, or on the labora¬ 
tory table in moist chambers, in sealed desiccators, and in Novy 
improved anaerobic culture jars. The results given for each experi¬ 
ment represent an average of two trials run in duplicate. Unless 
otherwise stated, each experiment was conducted at a temperature 
between 27° and 30° C., which, according to Tisdale (ff), comes 
within the range favorable for germination. 

In a preliminary experiment the sporangia germinated equally well 
in tap water, distilled water, and corn-leaf extract. Therefore, in 
order to reduce to a minimum any variation in the acidity of the 
medium itself, distilled water was used in these experhnents. Since 
it was also observed that the sporangia began germinating after 36 
hours and showed the maximum percentage of germination at the end 
of 72 hours, the final counts were made in the remaining experiments 

1 Keceived for publication May IC, 1933; issued October 1933. 

* Thanks are due Dr. A. H. Eddins for suKKesting the investigation of this problem, 

3 Jleferenoe is made by number (italic) to Literature Cited, p. 473. 
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after 72 hours. The percentage germination was obtained bvcount¬ 
ing a total of 100 apparently normal sporangia in each dish. The 
sporangia were considered to have germinated when the lid or cap of 
the resting spores opened in doorlike fashion or was earned at the 
apex of the protruding endosporangium, as described by Tisdale {6), 

FACTORS INFLUENCING THE GERMINATION OF THE SPORANGIA 

FRESH AIR 

In this test the Syracuse dishes containing the sporangia were 
placed in open chambers, moist chambers, and sealed desiccators on 
a laboratory table. The moist chambers were not sealed, which per¬ 
mitted the air to pass in and out of the chambers in places on the rim 
where tlic tops did not fit down tightly. The desiccators were sealed 
tightly with Lubriseal to prevent the exchange of the air between the 
outside and inside of the containers. In the open chambers and moist 
chambers, 87 percent germination was obtained; in the sealed desicca¬ 
tors 80 percent germination was obtained. This indicates that it is 
not necessary for the sporangia to be exposed to a constant supply of 
fresh air. 

LIGHT 

Germination tests were made with sporangia of Physoderma zeae- 
maydis by jdacing them in Syracuse dishes exposed to diflerent light 
conditions. Part of the dishes were left open in the laboratory and in 
the greenhouse, and others were enclosed in moist chambers. The 
temperatures at which the containers were kept in difl'ercnt intensities 
of light were not the same in every case, but all of them came within 
the range favorable for germination. 

The results of two trials (table 1) show that the intensity of light 
greatly affects the percentage of germination. Of the sporangia 
which received light from a north window in the laboratoiy 87 percent 
germinated, but of those in a dark chamber without light none germi¬ 
nated. Sporangia germinated in the presence of hght from an electrics 
lamp. This was demonstrated by placing them in a dark refrigerator 
adiusted to 10® C. and equipped with a 50-watt Westinghousc daylight 
bulb. By means of a small fan the cold air was drawn into the cham¬ 
ber containing the sporangia and kept circulating over the electric 
lamp. Thus, a constant temperature of 33® was maintained in the 
chamber, and 75 percent germination was obtained. Sporangia 
placed in open and in closed moist chambers on toj) of a greenhouse 
did not germinate. The sporangia in the open chambers were exposed 
to direct sunlight, while those in the closed chambers received sun¬ 
light through the glass cover of the chambers. No germination was 
obtained when the sporangia were placed in open chambers in the 

f reenhouse 1 foot from the top and on a bench 8 feet from the top. 
n this case the sporangia were exposed to sunlight entering tlu'ough 
the glass top of the greenhouse. Recording thermographs installed 
in the immediate vicinity of the containers showed that the tempera¬ 
ture was favorable for germination in each case. The mean tempera¬ 
tures are shown in table 1. With all other conditions apparently 
faypj'ijfcle for germination, the foregoing results seem to indicate that 
light plays an important part in the germination of the sporangia. 
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Table 1. —The relation of light to the germination of the sporangia of Physodenna 

zeae-maydis 


Place of exposure 


Moist chamber on laboratory table. . 

Darkened corner of laboratory... 

(Complete darkness in chamber_ 

Artificial light in dark chamber. 

Sunlight in closed moist chamber. 

Direct sunlight m oi>en moist chamber 

(Ireenhouse, 1 f<K)t from lop_ 

Oreenhouse, 8 feet from top . 


I 


Perce ut- 


Terapera- 

ture 


age 

germina¬ 

tion 




27 

27 
30 
33 
32 
32 
30 

28 


87 

23 

0 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 


HYDROGEN-ION CONCENTRATION OF THE MEDIUM 

Tlie sporangia of Physoderma zeae-maydis were germinated in 
Syracuse dishes containing distilled water adjusted to different 
hydrogen-ion concentrations ranging from pH 2.1 to 8.1. The 
adjustments were made by adding the required number of drops of 
h^^lrochloric acid and sodium hydroxide of different normalities, 
the determinations being made with a Youden hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centration apparatus. The sporangia germinated 88 percent at 
pH 7.4, which was the optimum reaction for germination. Germina¬ 
tion was low at pH 3.1 and was inhibited at pH 2.5. 

AGE OF THE SPORANGIA 

Tisdale (6) has shown that the sporangia of Physoderma zeae- 
maydis remain viable over winter in the South. Eddins (2)^ in his 
studies on the longevity of the sporangia of this organism, has shown 
that sporangia stored for 3 years under different conditions were 
capable of causing from 41 to 85 percent infection when sprayed on 
corn plants. 

In the ])resent experiment, the sporangia were germinated in 
distilled water by the method described earlier in this paper. Some 
of the sporangia used were from the same bottles stored in the labora¬ 
tory from which Eddins {2) had obtained the sporangia he used to 
inofuilate corn plants. The sporangia stored in laboratory bottles 
for 1, 2, and 3 years germinated 70, 40, and 0 percent, respectively, 
as shown in table 2. The 3-year-old sporangia showed no germina¬ 
tion in the laboratory but sporangia of the same age produced 
41 percent infection when sprayed on corn plants in the field {2), 
This difference between the germination and the percentage of 
infection obtained may have been due to the stimulating effect of the 
presence of plant tissues on the spores, as noted by Durrell (f) for 
the spores of Basisporium gallarnm, and Platz et al. (5) for the spores 
of Ustilago zeae. 


Table 2. —The effect of age of the sporangia of Physoderma zeae-7naydis on their 
germination in disiilled-^water cultures 


Year sporangia were 
collected 

Age of sporangia 

Percent¬ 
age of 
germina¬ 
tion 

Year sporangia were 
collected 

Age of sporangia 

Percent¬ 
age of 
germina¬ 
tion 

1932. 

fl months 

87 

1929 

3 years. 

0 

1931. 

1 year. 

70 

1928 ... 

4 years. 

0 

1930. 

2 years..... 

46 
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GAS CONTENT OF TJIK SUttUOUNDlNG ATMOSPHEKE 
Oxygen Content 

Platz {4) found that the percoiitago of germination of the spores of 
T^stilago zeae was alTected by varhuis percentages of oxygen and that 
the spores would not germinate in the absence of oxygon. 

Jn testing the effect of various concentrations of oxygen in the 
'surrounding atmosphere on the percentage of germination o{ Rhym- 
derma zeae-rnaydis, wSyracuse dishes containing the sporangia wore 
placed in Novy jars of a known volume, closed wdth ground-glass 
tops, arid sealed with Lubriseal. The air was exhausted from the 
jars by means (d a vacuum pump and the oxygen admitted into the 
jars from a gas cylinder was measured with gas burettes. After the 
desired ])ercentage of oxygen had been admitted into ea<*h jar, air 
was admitted to make up the total volume. Thus, the gas in the 
jars was at normal atmosidieric pressure. The pH reaction w’^as 
determined at the beginning and at the end of the experiments. 
An attempt was made to germhiate the sporangia of Physodenna 
zeae-maydis in the absence of oxygen by removing it from the Novy 
jars by the ])yrogallic acid method (7). 

The results (table 11) sliow that the ])ercentage of germination of the 
sporangia is alfected by the per(*entage of oxygen contained i]i the 
atmosi)here. Tlie highest percentage of germination was obtained 
in an atmosphere containing 2(/ percent of oxygen. It is interesting 
to nute that this was the same ])erccntage of germination as that 
obtained in the checks in normal atmosphere, which contains api)roxi- 
inately 20 percent of oxygen by volume. The si)orangia did not 
germinate in tlie absence of oxygen, whereas they germinated 80 
percent in a normal atmosphere. 

Table 3. — The effect of oxygen on the germinaliou of the sporangia of Physoderma 
zeae-maydiSf and its effect on the pi I of the medium^ which was 0,9 at the beginning 
of the experiment 



Percent¬ 
age of 
germina¬ 
tion of 
'•porangia 

pH j 
reaction ! 

1 

1 

Percent¬ 
age of 
germina¬ 
tion of 
sporangia 

i>u 

reaction 

Percentage of oxygen 

1 

of medium' 
at end 1 
ofexiieri- | 
ment 

; Percenlape of oxygen 

1 

of medi¬ 
um at end 
of experi¬ 
ment 

Check-- .. 

1 — 

1 «0 

« 9 

20 _ _ 

1 80 

7 6 

0.-...' 

0 

fi 1 

25 _ 

70 

7.8 

5.1 

t 7L> 

7 0 

30 , _ - 

04 

8.0 

10.-. 

1 73 

7.2 

3.5 _ - _ 

58 

[ 8.2 

".I 


7.4 



! 


The atmosphere containing higher penientages of oxygen produced 
greater alkalinity of the medium. In the oxygen-free atmosphere, 
the hydrogen-ion concentration of the medium was changed from 
pH 6.9 to 6.1. An atmosphere containing 20 percent of oxygen 
produced in distilled water a hydrogen-ion cencentration of 7.6, at 
which the maximum germination was obtained. This germination is 
comparable to that obtained at 7.4 produced by a known normality 
of sodi)iin hydroxide in normal atmosphere. 
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Carbon Dioxide Content 

Sporangia of Physoderma zeae-rnaydis were exposed to atmospheres 
containing various percentages of carbon dioxide. This was done in 
the same manner as in the preceding experiment with oxygen The 
results of the two trials (table 4) show that the percentage of germina¬ 
tion of the spoi’angia is affect^ed by the percentage of carbon dioxide. 
Atmospheres (‘ontaining 10 percent of (‘arbon dioxide produced the 
highest percentage of germination, which is approximately the same 
as that obtained in a normal atmosphere and in that containing 20 
percent of oxygen. No germination was obtained in the ])resonre of 
a barium hydroxide solution, which probably absorbed all of the 
<‘arbon dioxide in the containers. This same experinient was per¬ 
formed by Durrcll (/), who found that spores of Baf^ifipormm galhirum 
also failt‘d to germinati^ in the absence of carbon dioxide. 


Table 4. The relation of carbon dioxide to the germination of the sporangia of 
Phgsodermn seae-maydis, afid its effect on the pll of the medium^ which was 6.6 
at the beginning of the experiment 


I'eneiilapo «)ffaibou dioxido 


Check 

0 . 

. 

10 . 

If. 


P«rc<»nL 

pll con- 


Percent- pH con- 

of 

cent ration 


jijLie i)f centration 

sen III na¬ 
tion of 

ofmediuni 
at end 

j Percentaue of caibon liioxide 

perrnina- i of medi- 
t ion of jurn at end 

SflO- 

of expert- 


sjK)- of expert- 

ranpin 

inent 


raiimu nient 

H(J 

i 9 (i 1 

1 20.... 

1 99 I rj.6 

0 1 

1 9 9 1 


■ 32 ’ > r,.3 

12 

1 9 3 1 

i iib . 

1 7 6.1 

79 

(> 1 1 


i 0 1 4.8 

79 

1 9 ! 


i 1 


The ])11 concentration of the medium was changed by dinerent 
concentrations of carbon dioxide. Jn atmosphei’cs containing 10 
j)erc(;nt of carbon dioxide, the pll of the medium was changed from 
(3.0 to 0.1. The percentage of germination produced at this concen¬ 
tration is very near that produced at pH 5.8, wliich was obtained by 
a known normality of hydrochloric acid in normal atmosphere. 
Unlike oxvgen the higher iieri^mtagcs of carbon dioxide produced 
greater acidity of the nuHlium. This is in accordance with results 
obtained by Kendall (d). 

HIGH AND LOW TEMPERATURES 

The thick-walled sporangia of Physoderma zeae-maydis are appar¬ 
ently not injured to any extent by the high summer temperatures 
and* the cold, sometimes freezing, temperatures occurring in Florida. 
Eddins {2) found that sporangia stored in soil and leaf sheaths and 
exposed to the weather for 3 years remained viable and were capable 
of infecting over 50 percent of the corn plants inoculated. Tisdale 
{6) reported that some sporangia germinated after being allowed to 
freeze in a cake of ice for several days. 

In an experiment conducted to determine the effect of high temper¬ 
ature upon the viability of sporangia, the s[)orangia were placed in 
Syracuse dishes wthout any water and placed in electrically controlled 
dark ovens held at constant high temperatures, as noted in table 5. 
Other sporangia were placed in Syracuse dishes containing water, 
which were placed in a refrigerator at 0^ C. and allowed to freeze. 
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At 2-, 15-, and 30-day intervals, a number of the dishes were removed 
from the refrigerator and dark ovens. Water was added to them, 
and they were placed on a laboratory table at room temperature 
(30° C.) to germinate. 

It was found that the sporangia are tolerant of constant high and 
low temperatures (table 5); they even germinated after being exposed 
to temperatures of 70° C. and 0° C. for 30 days. 


Table 5. —The effect of high temperature and freezing on the germination of the 
tiporangia of Physoderma zeae-maydis 


Days exposed 

Peri'entage germination after exposure to— 

0° C 

40® r. 

50® C. 

60® C. 

70® C. 

80® C. 

2... 

86 

86 

1 

1 86 

85 

84 

64 

16. -. .. 

46 

51 

46 

45 

42 

0 

30... 


40 

37 

35 

28 

0 


SUMMARY 

The effect of certain environmental factors on the germination of 
the sporangia of Physoderma zeae-maydis Shaw was studied, from 300 
to 500 sporangia collected from infected corn plants being used. The 
sporangia were placed in Syracuse dishes containing distilled water 
and were subjected to various controlled environmental conditions. 
A preliminary experiment had shown that the sporangia germinated 
equally well in tap water, distilled water, and corn-leaf extract. 

Sporangia germinated almost equally well when exposed in sealed 
and nonsealed containers, indicating that a continuous exchange of 
fresh air is not essential for germination. They were found to ger¬ 
minate best in a moist chamber on a laboratory table when they 
received light from a north window. They also germinated well in 
a dark chamber under artificial light but did not germinate at all in 
total darkness. Direct sunlight appeared to be lethal. 

In distilled water adjusted to pH 2.5 the sporangia did not ger¬ 
minate. The optimum reaction was pH 7.4, at which 88 percent 
germination was obtained. 

When stored in laboratory bottles for 1, 2, and 3 years sporangia 

f erminated to the extent of 70, 46, and 0 percent, respectively, 
lowever, previous investigations had shown that sporangia stored m 
laboratory bottles for 3 years produced 41 percent infection when 
sprayed on corn plants in the field. 

Sporangia did not germinate in the absence of oxygen but germi¬ 
nated to the extent of 80 percent in the presence of 20 percent oxygen, 
which is the same percentage germination as that recorded for 
normal atmosphere. In the atmosphere containing 20 percent 
oxygen a pH value of 7.6 was produced in distilled water that had 
had a pH valuehf 6.0 at the beginning of the experiment. 

Germination was best in atmospheres containing 10 percent of 
carbon dioxi^, being 79 percent—only 1 percent less than that of 
the ccmtrol. The pH value of the medium was changed from 6.6 
to 6.1 m t^is case. 
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The sporangia were tolerant of high temperatures. They even 
germinated after being exposed to temperatures of 0° and 70° C. 
for 30 days, though there was no germination after 15 days, or after 
30 days^ exposure to a temperature of 80°. 
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A TYPE OF LABORATORY SILO AND ITS USE WITH 

CROTALARIA' 


By W. M. Neal, associate tn animal nutrition^ and K. B. Beckek, spccinltst tn 

dairy husbandry, Departmerd of Animal Husbandry, Florida Agricultural 

Experiment Station * 

INTRODUCTION 

In rnpons wliore tho usual forage crops are ])oorly a(la])ted and 
eliniatie conditions render haymaking uncertain, the use of new crops 
and methods for their preservation must be further investigated. 
Vaihms s])eci<'s of the genus (rotalarla luive been found to be well 
ada])ted culturally to the lighter sands of the Ck)astal Plains region 
(1(1)^ and are comparable in com])osition to the other legumes used in 
livestock feeding. The success attained at the Florida station in 
ensiling soybeans (/)), the seasonal distribution of rainfall {17) which 
makes natural curing of hay an unsatisfactory practice, and the 
inde])enden(‘e of silage-making of weather conditions, suggested the 
desirability of determining the ensilability of the crotalarias.^ JVcs- 
(Tvation of forage as silage has the further advantages of economy of 
labor and storage space if)), reasonable efhciency of (‘onservation of 
nutrients and succulence, and an increase in palatability brought 
about by the ensiling process. 

The experiments were planned to test the merits of a tyi)e of silo 
w hich V as develo])ed for this work. Four of the silos were constructed 
so that sevei’al s])e(‘ies of ("roUtlaria might be studied concuiTently 
with a jiiinimum expenditure ol materials and labor, ])reparatory to 
more exact studies of digestibilitv and feeding value. 

WORK OF OTHER INVESTIGATORS 

The lirst re])ort in American literature of the ensiling of forage in 
experimental (piantities ^\ith determinations of nutrient losses was 
made by doidan (1/j) at the Pennsylvania station in 1884. Water¬ 
tight tubs (') feet in height and 3 feet in diameter were tilled with 
chop])ed sorghum and weighted to secure ])acking. 

(k)oke (7) reported the use of tubs 3 feet in height and 2 feet in 
diameter, holding about 350 pounds of maize, at the Verinont station 
in 1889. A layer of roofing paper and a wooden disk weighted with 
stones to e(|ual 50 pounds per square foot prevented all surface 
spoilage. A loss of 4.08 percent in total weight and 14.67 percent in 
dr\ matter was o])served. Hills (13) later made a satisfactory silage 
from sugar beets and straw in these silos. 

‘ Keceived for r)ublication May 31,1933, Issued October 1933 
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* Reference is made by number (italic) to Literature edited, p 623. 

* The forage ensiled was provided under the terms of a cwi^rative agreement between the Division of 
Forage Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S. Department of Agriculture, and the Agron¬ 
omy and Animal Husbandry Departments of the Florida Agricultural ExfMjriment Station. G. E. Ritchey 
was in charge locally for the Division of Forage Crops and Diseases. 
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The early work at the Wisconsin station with sila^'e {12, 24 )^ was 
done with rectangular silos, 7 by S feet and 14 feet deej), with a 
capacity of approximately 10 tons of forage, (''lover was ensiled 
successfully with losses of 15.4 percent of dry matter and 12.7 percent 
of crude protein. Lawes and Gilbert {If)) had ensiled clover as w^ell 
as meadow grass in the pit silos at Rotliamsted with smaller losses of 
nutrients. 

A series of studies of the adaptation of niany of the forage (U’ops for 
making silage was instituted at the Missouri station by Eckles 
{8, 10) in 1915. The final results were tabulated by Ragsdale and 
Turner {21), Cypress-stave silos 6 feet tall and 3 feet in diameter 
were filled with com, oats and cowpeas, cow^^eas, soybeans, alfalfa, 
Sudan grass, wheat, oats, rye, and sunflowers. All but lye made 
good silage although it was recommended that the legumes be ensiled 
only when they had wilted sufficiently to give a 30 to 35 percent dry- 
matter content. A wire screen was placed in the silo when it was 
within 18 inches of being full. The silos were sealed with a felt-lined 
wooden disk and w'cijjhted with 1,000 to 1,500 poimcls of rock. 
The weight and composition of the forage placed under the screen as 
compared with the same data for the silage, were used to measure 
the unavoidable losses in the ensiling of the crops. 

Reed and Fitch {22) studied the ensilage of alfalfa in upright/ silos 
7 feet in diameter and 16 feet high, made frojn 1-inch flooring. Alfalfa 
alone made poor silage. The addition of carbohydrates in the form 
of meal, molasses, or sorghum increased the acid ])rodu(^tion and 
improved the quality. Sw'anson and Tague {25, 26), using ((uart 
milk bottles as containers, made jiarallel studies with alfalfa a/id 
swectclover. Carbohydrate additions were beneficial and sweet- 
clover was more desirable than alfalfa for making silage. True, 
Woll, and Dolcini {27) encountered no difficulty in making good 
silage from alfalfa alone in a commercial silo. This could be taken 
tc indicate that conditions in the experimental silos only approxi¬ 
mated those in larger silos. 

Westover and (jarver {28) ensiled 150 to 2C0 ])ounds of alfalfa, 
swectclover, coni, sorghum, Sudan grass, wild sunflow^ers, Russian 
thistles, and com or sorghum mixed in eipial parts with alfalfa, in 
oil barrels, reheading the barrels after they were filled. Neither the 
sunflower nor thistle silage was palatable. 

Blish (6‘) utilized galvanizea-iron cylinders 23 to 27 inches in 
diameter and 7.5 feet high in his studies of factors affecting the quality 
of sunflow^er silage at the Montana station. A good-quality silage 
was produced except with sunflowers low in sugars. Peterson, 
Hastings, and Fred {20) likewise used iron cylinders 4 feet in diameter 
and 8 feet high, when investigating the changes that take place in 
the making of silage. 

Woodman and Amos {1, 2, 29, SO, 32) used wood-stave silos 6 feet 
high and 3 feet in diameter in a series of investigations with English 
forage crops. The forages included oats and vetch, maize, sunflowers, 
sugar-beet tops, and a mixture of oats, vetch, and beans. Metal 
extensions were placed on the silos during filling. The sUage was 
covered with a layer of earth to pack it and to decrease spoilage. 
Sample bags buried in each silo at two different levels were used for 
the didiennination of changes in composition and losses of nutrients. 
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Ijossos with the mixed silages in the experimental silos were com¬ 
parable to those in commercial silos (/, 29^ 33) and were smaller than 
those in either clamp (3) or stack (31) silage. 

Even with the comparability of losses between the experimental 
silos and commercial silos as found by Woodman and Amos with 
mixed silages, and as found by Eckles (8) with maize, the complete 
comparability of the two types of silos may be questioned. Eckles 
found the legumes should have a dry matter content of 30 to 35 
percent for successful ensilage in the experimental silos, while a dry- 
matter content of 25 ])ercent with soybeans was found sufficient at 
the Florida station (18). However, all the evidence indicated the 
value of the laboratory silo as a tool with which to study the ensila- 
bility of forage crops. 

EXPERIMENTAL METHODS AND MATERIALS 

Four small ])it silos were constructed in a hillside having good 
surface drainage. They were 43 inches in inside diameter without 
any ta])er, and between 74 and 81 inches in depth, with smooth 
concrete walls, and clay and limerock bottoms. 

Each silo w as filled with one of the crotalarias on Sei)tember 22-23, 
1932. The forage was cut in l) 2 -inch lengths in a silage cutter, 
weighed in tubs, and 
packed in the silo by 
tramping and tamp¬ 
ing. When the top of 
the silo was reached, 
a piece of burlap w’^as 
placed over the sur¬ 
face, additional cut 
material was packed 
over it, and finally the 
whole was covered 
with approximately 2 
feet of earth. This 
earth layer w as cone- 
shaped to carry oft’ 
the rainfall. (See 
fig. 1.) The silos and 
jnanner of filling w^cre 
designed to simulate 
as closely as possible 
the conefitions found 
in large silos. 

A 10-kg sample of 

the forage in a muslin FuiI'RE l. -cross section of laboratory silo when filled 

bag w^as buried about 

midw^ay in depth in the silo as it was being filled. This w^as covered 
by a thin layer of crotalaria, over wdiich a moist piece of burlap was 
placed as a marker. A 1-kg sample representative of the forage in 
the muslin bag was taken for analysis. 

The silos were opened on December 12, 1932, 81 days after they 
were filled. The earth and silage were stripped off to the burlap 
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cover. Spoiled silage underneath the burlap was removed and 
weighed. Good silage was removed, weighed, and offered to cattle 
over a IG-day period to determine its palatability. The small bags 
were weighed as they were recovered, and sampled for analysis. 

Analyses were made by the methods of the Association of Official 
i^riciiltnral Chemists (4). Juice for the hydrogen-ion determina¬ 
tions was obtained by pressing samples of the fresh silage, and the 
determinations were made with a quinhydrone electrode.^ ^ Losses of 
nutrients were calculated from the weight and composition of the 
forage placed in and the silage removed from the saniple bags. 

Four species of Crotalaria were used to test the feasibility of these 
laboratory silos and the ensilability of the forages, namely. C. 
spectahiliH Roth, C. striata DC., C. intermedia Kotschy, and C. incana L. 
All were further advanced in growth than is usually considered 
desirable for hay, with flowers and many seed pods present. Many 
of the lower leaves of C. spectabilis and C. incana had fallen. 

PRESENTATION OF DATA 

The quantity of forage ensiled, the quantity of spoiled and sound 
silage recovered, and the density of the silage at each foot in the 
silo for each species, are presented in table 1. It will be observed 
that from 2,088 to 2,609 i)ounds of forage were cut, weighed, and 
packed in the silos, and from 47 to 241 pounds of spoiled silage were 
removed from beneath the top juece of burlap 81 days later when the 
silos were opened. From 1,854 to 2,329 pounds of sound silage were 
removed during the next 16 days. The forage over the burlap was 
not weighed but was estimated at 500 pounds. Over the Crotalaria 
striata silo much of this material was unspoiled, but over the others 
it did not keep. 

Table 1. — Crotalaria forage ensiled and reeovered ns silage in lahoraiory silos, 
together with weights per cubic foot of the settled silage 

[Forage ensiled Sept ‘2‘2~2i, 1932, silos opened Dec. ^2, 1932] 




Silage 1 

i 


j Silage density per cubic foot 

Sliecies of Crotataita 

Forage 

ensiled 

1 

Siioiled 

Sound 

Depth 

ofsilo 

! 

! 

Depth 

of 

Silage 

First 

fool 

Second 

foot 

i 

Third 

foot 

I 

Fourth 1 
fool 1 

i Fifth 
' foot 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

J 71 dies 

Inches 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pou7ids 

Pounds 

C. spfClabiliH .. 

2,609 

233 

2,227 

KO .W 

.58 0 

40 75 

42. 86 

44.16 

44. 72 

i ‘‘45.44 

C. striata .. 

2,420 

47 

2,322 i 

76 00 

54.5 i 

36 55 

40.69 

43.15 

43.92 

44.16 

C\ intermedia . 

2,526 
2,088 

1 

131 

2,329 

80.75 

67.0 I 

36. 20 

38.09 

39.28 

40. 76 

42.80 

C, incana . 

241 

l.S.'U j 

74 00 

53 0 

38 71 

40 52 

41. 17 

41.53 

1 








" Gravitational moisture evident. 


The changes that took place in the forage were determined by 
comparing the weight and composition of the forage ensiled with the 
weight and composition of the silage recovered in the sample bags. 
The composition of the forage and silage, and the percentage recovery 
of the various constituents of the forage ensiled are presented in 
table 2. 
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Table 2, —Composition of fresh Crotalaria forage and Crotalaria silage^ and per^ 
centage recovery of the nutrients of the forage in laboratory silos 

CROTALARIA FORAGE 



Net 
weight 
of ma¬ 
terial 



(yompowsition of the dry matter 

1 


Species of Crotalaria 

Mois¬ 

ture 

i Ury 
matter 

Ash 

Crude 

protein 

Crude 

fiber 

Nitro¬ 

gen- 

free 

extract 

1 

Ether 

extract 

pH 

values 

C Mptctabilis. ... 

Kilo- 
gramg 
10 (KK) 

Percent 

70.14 

Percent 

20.80 

Percent 

6.89 

Percent 

10.00 

Percent 

41.70 

Percent 
40 03 

Pereent\ 
1 38 


C. gfrinta ... 

10 000 

74.08 

25.02 

3.89 

17.03 

39.14 i 

37 90 

2 04 ! 


(\ tntn nmlia __ 

10 000 

75.00 

25 00 

5 24 

12.04 

41 00 

40 08 

1 04 


C tneana 

10.000 

75.68 

24 32 

5.81 

11.40 

46.40 

35.12 1 

1 27 i 





C HOT ALA UlA SILA( 3 K 


U <<pfctahihg. . .. 

i 9.946 1 

81 84 1 

IS 16 

7 50 

10.18 

46 29 

33 95 

2 08 

4.66 

(' sirtata. _ . . _ 

1 9 432 1 

76 58 

23 42 

4 43 

14 20 

44 39 

33 74 

3 24 

5 60 

(’ mtermedta __ 

1 9 835 1 

77.64 , 

22 3<i ; 

5 73 1 

10 74 

46 80 

33.82 

2 91 

5.50 

C incaun .., 

((.'orn Mlagc). 

9 312 

76 46 

‘Zi 54 ' 

6 63 

9.94 

47 92 

33 08 

2, 43 

1 5.04 




_ 1 

i 

1 




l’EU('n:NT\()E HK(H)VEUV OK THK CONSTITUENTS 


(gpccfnbiltg .. 

. -i 99,46 1 

102.85 

86 59 

94 25 1 

88 11 

96 12 

73.44 

130 51 

i. 

( ' striata ... .. 

.. . ! 94 32 

97 50 

85 22 i 

97 05 i 

71 06 

96 65 

75 87 

135 35 


(' inter media _ 

. . J 98.35 

101.81 

87 9r» 1 

96 19 

78 47 

100 11 

74. 23 

150.08 


C incana . 

. i 93 12 

94 08 

90 13 

102 85 1 

i 

78 59 

93 09 

84. 90 

172 46 



The crotalaria forage ensiled in the laboratoiy silos was found to 
liavc undergone the typical changes encountered in largo silos with 
other croi)s. The destruction of protein was not so great, but the 
losses of dry matter and nitrogen-free extract were greater than had 
been obtained previously by the writers (18) wdth soybeans. The 
increase of ether extract was more marked. There had been some 
leaching of soluble ash. The silage had a pungent acid odor, and 
hydrogen-ion measurements showed it to be acid, although less so 
than corn silage, which was found to have a pH value of 3.47. 

Quantities of the different silages were offered to growing dairy 
heifers to determine the relative palatabilitv. All four of the crota- 
luria silages were placed in compartments oi the same feed bunk, and 
the order changed from day to day. Records taken were limited to 
notations on order of choice and approximate amount refused. 

Crotalaria incana and C, intermedia silages were eaten immediately 
and with almost no waste. C, spectetbihs was eaten after the first 
two had been taken, and without significant refusal.® The striata 
silage was refused almost completely by all of the animals (14 head) 
used in this study. 


® Unpublished work indicates a toxic principle in the seeds of C, gpectabtlis when eaten by chickens. 
The forage also may be poisonous, but the limited quantities of the silage offered caused no visible symp- 
t/oms of poisoning. Further toxicity studies are in progress. 
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DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

This investigation was planned to dctennine whether or not such 
laboratory silos as are described could be used in preliminary studies 
with forages, and also to ascertain whether or not any of the crotalarias 
might be desirable as silage crops. Such an investigation was neces¬ 
sary because the climatic conditions in Florida favor the preservation 
of forages as silage rather than as naturally cured hay. 

The silos and the manner of filling them were designed to simulate 
the conditions in large silos with a minimum expenditure of labor and 
materials. The use of the pit type of silo, which could be capped 
easily with additional forage and earth, was an important feature. 
Leakage of air through the walls was minimized and the weight of 
the cap of forage and earth aided in packing the silage. How well 
this was accomplished is shown by the density of the silage, in table 1. 
The surface foot was of a density equivalent to com silage at the 
eighth foot (ff), or of soybean silage at the fifth foot {5). The loss 
by spoilage of the (*rotalaria forage actually placed in these silos was 
very small. 

If the changes in composition and the recovery of nutrients in the 
laboratory silos were equivalent to those found wdth other crops in 
large silos, it could be concluded that a typical silage had been pro¬ 
duced. If such a silage were produced, tests of its palatability would 
determine whether or not additional investigation of the feeding value 
of the silage was justified. 

The demonstration in commercial prac'tice that good silage may be 
made from the legumes alone, the indiflerent success with alfalfa in 
experiniental stave silos at the Kansas station (22)^ and the probable 
necessity of a dry-matter content of 30 to 35 percent in legumes for 
ensilage at the Missouri station (8) would indicate that commendal 
conditions had not been achieved in those types of experimental silos 
used in testing the ensilability of legumes. Chemical studies of the 
nutrient losses in the Kansas investigation were not presented, but 
the legumes of a higher dry-matter content at the Missouri station un¬ 
derwent normal changes and suffered the expected losses of nutrients. 

In the laboratory .silos filled with crotalaria the loss of diy matter 
was only slightly greater than that found with com silage (L9, 20, 23) 
and soybean silage (18) in commercial silos. The recovery of crude 
protein was good, and the increa.se in ether extract indicated that the 
fermentations resulting in ether-soluble adds had occurred, as found 
in normal ensilage. These results were secured with forage containing 
from 20.9 to 25.9 percent of dry matter from which silages containing 
18.2 to 23.5 percent of dry matter were obtained. The silage liad a 
pungent acid odor, and from both physi(*al appearance and chemi(*,al 
composition, could be considered typical. 

The palatability studies showed three of the four species to be ipuch 
more desirable as sUage than as either green forage or hay.^ Not 
only were they eaten readily, but the amounts refused were insignifi¬ 
cant. Crotalaria striata has not seemed to be adapted as a livestock 
feed, and careful toxicity studies of C. spectahilis are necessary. 
I* inal selection of a particular species for ensilage must depend on 
additional tests with other species, as well as on the consideration of 

• Unpublished material from another phase of the cooperative investlRaf ion 
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yields, freedom from insect pests and diseases, and similar matters of 
an agronomic nature. All of the species studied apparently under¬ 
went typical ensilage changes to a degree that would be expected in 
large silos. The possible use of C. incana and C. intermedia is indi¬ 
cated definitely. However, they should not be recommended without 
additional investigation. 

The potential place of a slightly larger silo of the type used in this 
experiment, with a capacity sufficient to supply silage for digestibility 
studies is worthy of consideration. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Typical silage was produced in laboratory pit silos of 2,000 to 2,500 
pounds capacity with crotalaria forage. Chemical changes and losses 
of nutrients were of the same order as usually are encountered in large 
silos with other crops. Conditions more nearly comparable to those 
in large silos were secured than appear to have been obtained hereto¬ 
fore by oth(‘rs working with small experimental silos of other kinds in 
the ensiling of legumes. 

Crotalaria incatia and (\ inienriedia forages made palatable silage 
which was eaten readily by cattle. C. spectabilis silage also was eaten 
readily, but its possible toxicity reciuires further investigation. 
C. striata do(‘s not seem to be adapted for use as a livestock feed. 

Even though some sf)ecies of the genus Crotalaria may be ensiled 
with only reasonable losses and the resulting product may be palatable 
to cattle, there yet remains the testing of other species in the manner 
herein described, the consideration of cultural characteristics of the 
various species, and an evaluation of crotalaria silage as a livestock 
feed, before anv recommendations can be made concerning the use of 
crotalaria as silage. 

The potential place of a larger laboratory silo of the typo used in 
these experiments is suggested. 
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THE VITAMIN C CONTENT OF COMMERCIALLY CANNED 
SAUERKRAUT PRODUCED UNDER KNOWN CONDI- 
TIONS ‘ 

By Helen T. Parsons, asaonate professor^ and C\rolyn Horn, imluslnal fellow, 
Department of Home Economics^ Wiaconmi Agricultural Experiment Station'-^ 

INTRODUCTION 

In a previous paper the antiscorbutic value of six brands of c.om- 
niercially canned sauerkraut was shown to vary widely. The vitamin 
C content of two of these brands compared very favorably with spe¬ 
cially fermented fresh raw sauerkraut tested by Clow, Marlatt, Peter¬ 
son, and Martin,^ while the poorest brand contained from one half to 
one third as much vitamin C as the best brands. Because of the lack 
of uniformity in the methods used in the maiiufactiire of the sauerkraut 
tested, it was not jmssible to determine what factor or set of factors 
was res])onsible for the loss of antiscorbutic vitamin in the ])o()rer 
brands. The cooperation of 4 of the 0 commercial packers who had 
c.ontril)uted to the previous experiment was welcomed, therefore, in 
producing samples of canned sauerkraut under controlled conditions, 
as nearly uniform as feasible in all four factories. The ])ackers who 
had produced the two highest scoring brands, A and B, the previous 
year, did not share in the present experiment. 

Earli(U’ observation ^ that bulk sauerkraut, as purchased, may be 
very poor in antiscorbutic potency was confirmed by the experiments 
of LawTow and Jarussowa ^ who tested a market lot of sauerkraut 
which they kept in a wooden keg. The juice fed was prepared by first 
draining olf and discarding the Inine, and then squeezing the chopped 
sauerkraut in a cloth by hand. Thirty cubic centimeters of this juice 
fed daily gave complete protection against scurvy in guinea pigs, but 
20 cubic centimeters gave only partial protection. The author esti¬ 
mated that the sauerkraut itself, without the brine, contained about 
70 percent of the concentration in the juice tested. 


‘ KeftM\ed for publuJiition Fnb 27, 193:1, issued OeLob‘r llM.l This study was m ide possible through an 
industrial fellowship fund given to the University of Wisconsin by the National Kraut Packers’ Associa¬ 
tion The research carried out und.*r the fund was orgiiiized and evemted by members of the university 
stall in the university laboratories 

2 Thanks are due to Dr \V 11 Peters m. Department of Agricultural rneniistry, and Dr E B Fred, 
Deiiartraenf of Agricultural Bacteriology, for valuable assistance in planning ttie research, ti^ W’ I Berg 
and other members of the research committee of the National Kraut Packers’ Association for outlining the 
detailed procedures to bv* followed in the manufacture of the sauerkraut and securing the cooperation of 
the four siuerkraut packers, and to the jiackers themselves for their courtesy m supplying the data on the 
manufacturing procedures used. Thanks arealso due Dorothy Adgate anrl Corrine llogden for assistance in 
the preparation of the solutions, in calibration, and in chemical determinations. All solutions were checked 
by the senior author 

Clow, B , Parsons, U. T., and Stevenson. I. The vitamin c content of commerciallv canned 
SAUERKRAUT, TOGETHER WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS ON IT.S VITAMIN A CONTENT. Jour Agr Research 41: 
51-64, illus. 1930 

* -Marlatt, A L., Pkter.son, W H„ and Martin, E. A the vitamin c content of fresh 

SAUERKRAUT AND SAUERKRAUT JUICE. Jour. Agr Research 39. 963-971, illus. 1929 

5 Ellis, N R , Steenrock, H., and Hart, E. B some observations on the stability of the anti¬ 
scorbutic VITAMINE AND IT.S BEHAVIOR TO VARIOUS TREATMENTS. Jour. Biol. Them 40 367-380, illUS. 
1921. 

® Lawrow, B. a., and Jarussowa, N. sauerkraut als c-vitamintrager Biochem. Ztschr 229: 
115-127, illus 1930. 
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PLAN OF EXPERIMENT 

As it was desirable that the details of the method employed in 
producing the canned sauerkraut should be in accordance with the best 
commercial practice, an outline of the processes necessary to be con¬ 
trolled in the experiment was drawn up bj’^ members of the Depart¬ 
ments of Home Economics, Agricultural Chemistry, and Agricultural 
Bacteriology of the University of Wisconsin and submitted to a re¬ 
search committee of the Natioual Kraut Packers’ Association for their 
decision as to the exact i)roccdure to be followed. Specific detailed in¬ 
structions were then sent to each of the four factories. The points 
covered in the instructions are indicated by the details under item 
in table 1. Macliine canning, wliich presumably would give the most 
nearly accurate control possible in commercial ])ractice, was employed 
by three of the plants. The fourth plant, however, was particularly 
interested in hand packing, and inasmuch as large quantities of com¬ 
mercial sa,uerkraut are packed by hand, it was thought that the inclu¬ 
sion of this method would make the samples moi e nearly representa¬ 
tive of commercial sauerkraut and furnish a valuable control. Except 
for this one variation in the method of canning, an attempt was made 
to secure the highest degree of uniformity possible throughout the four 
factories. 



Table 1. —Condemed reports of the four sauerkraut companies on methods employed in manufacturing and canning the brands used in present 

experiments 

CITTISG 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

The details of the care of the experimental animals and the feeding 
of the doses of sauerkraut were identical with those employed by 
Clow, Parsons, and Stevenson.^ 

Standard solutions and ealil)rated glassware and thermometers 
were furnished to the four (‘ompanies by the De])urtment of Home 
Economics of the University of Wisconsin. 

The hydrogen-ion content of the canned sauerkraut was determined 
by means of a Leeds and Northriip ])otentiomcter with a (uiinhydrone 
electrode. 

Total acidity was determined by titrating with N/10 scxlium 
hydroxide 10 cc of sauerkraut juice after the addition of 15 cc of 
water and 1 cc of a 1 ])crcent solution of plienolphthaleiii and after a 
few' seconds of boiling. 

560 

500 

440 

<0 380 
Z 
< 
e 

o 320 

260 

200 
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Figure 1 —Control experiments on vitamin C. In the positive control experiment, the animals received 
5- or 2H-S doses of raw cabbage daily In the negative control experiment, the animals were fed the 
basal ration alone; arrows above the weight curves indicate the point at which {irononnwd scurvy 
became evident. The month and day of the month on which autopsy was performed are indicated 
near the end of the weight curve of each animal. Autopsy symbols are as follows: A, no sign of scurvy; 
A?, possibility of scurvy; A-, slight but definite signs of scurvy; B+, moderate scurvy, B, B—, C-r» 
and O, increasing degrees of scurvy. 

Determinations of the solid contents of the cans of sauerkraut were 
made as follow^s: Each can of sauerkraut, upon being opened, w^as 
rapidly spread on a 9 by 4 inch piece of wire gauze of } 4 -inch mesh, 
suspended in a metal pan into wiiich the juice drained. The total 
weight of sauerkraut and juice was determined during the 2-mimite 
period allowed for the juice to drain. At the end of this period, which 
was determined by a time clock, the wire gauze containing the sauer¬ 
kraut was removed from the pan, and the weight of the juice alone 
was ascertained. The weight of the total solids was then determined 
by difference. 

RESULTS 

Each of the four brands of sauerkraut tested in these experiments 
is identifie/d in this report by the same letter assigned to it in the study 
carried out previously ^ and an inferior figure 2 is added to indicate the 

f Clow, B., Parsons, H. T., and Stevenson, I. See footnofp 3. 
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second scri(^s of experiments in the present study. The sequence of 
letters therefore indicates the rank of tlie brands in the relative con¬ 
centration of vitamin C in the first study, but not, in each case, in the 
second study. 

In carrying out the set of instructions in the four factories, some 
unavoidable variations occurred because of such incidents as failure 
of the sauerkraut to attain the required acidity in an expected time in 
certain of the tanks. On the whole, however, the processes of manu¬ 
facture were decidedly more nearly uniform in the four factories than 
for the six brands tested during the preceding year, and much more 
detailed information was secured in the present experiment. The 
data for the manufacture of the four brands of sauerkraut are given 
in table 1. 



One hundred and thirty-one guinea pigs were used in the experi¬ 
ment, but only 80 are included in this report. No pbitrary selection 
was made of the data, however, inasmuch as all animals are included 
except those which were discarded for the following reasons: Failure 
to eat the daily portion of sauerkraut; refusal to eat the basal ration, 
with resultant starvation; and the presence of intercurrent abnormali¬ 
ties such as infected lungs or liver. In a few instances such as no. 
137, figure 2, and nos. 83, 88, and 92, figure 4, the growth curves 
indicate some abnormality not connected with a deficiency of vitamin 
C, but since no specific pathological condition was detected on autopsy, 
the records of these animals were retained in order to make the report 
entirely impartial. 
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A problem arose in connection with attempting to secure (juantita- 
tive intake of the 10- and 7 J^-g doses of brands Fa and Da, respectively, 
not heretofore encountered. In former experiments, the only pro¬ 
nounced cases of scurvy occurred on relatively small doses of sauer¬ 
kraut where quantitative intake was easy to secure. In the present 
experiment the two brands mentioned were found to have such a Ioav 
vitamin C content that it proved impossible, except in five instances, 
to induce quantitative intake of the 10- or TJa-g daily portions after 
scurvy became pronounced. At the onset of scurvy the gums and 



Figure 3--C}rowth of puiiiea pigs and degree of protection from scurvy afforded them by 10-, 7H-» 5-. 
and 2H-K daily doses of (X)inmercial .sauerkraut, brand Kz. For explanation of symbols .see figure 1. 


teeth of guinea pigs usually become tender and painful, and as a 
result both the total food intake and the body weight decUno, as a 
rule. In all cases where the consumption of the daily dose of sauer¬ 
kraut became irregular before the onset of scurvy, the animals were 
discarded. But in the case of the guinea pigs on large doses of these 
two brands of sauerkraut it was necessary to inclucfe the records of 
all animals which consumed their doses quantitatively up to the time 
of the appearance of severe scurvy, and to indicate the intervals of 
irregular intake by broken lines on the graphs. The results of the 
feeding experiments are presented in figures 1 to 5, inclusive. 
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CONTROL EXPERIMENTS 

III the neg^ative control experiment where only the basal ration was 
fed, both of the animals developed signs of pronounced scurvy in 16 
days. The first signs of incipient scurvy occurred in 7 days. 

In the positive control experiment, the six animals fed the basal 
ration with the addition of either 5 or 2}^ g of cabbage daily were 
fully protected from scurvy and, except in the case of no. 49, responded 
with excellent growth. 

The growth curves and incidence of scuirvy of guinea pigs on the 
5-, and 2>^-g portions of sauerkraut brand C 2 per day (fig. 2) 
were practically identical in this study, in which the sauerkraut was 
produced under controlled conditions, and that made previously 
under the routine procedures of the factoiy ®. Protection from scurvy 



Figuke 4 - (Irowth of puinea pigs aiifl degree of protection from scurvy afforded thein by 10-, 7^-, and 
5-g daily doses of coininercial sauerkraut, brand Broken lines indicate periods of failure to eat 
(luantitat ively the doses offered For e\i>lauation of symbols see figure I 


was somewhat better on the l}/ 2 -^ level in last year’s experiment in 
comparison with the present results, but was correspondingly slightly 
poorer on the 5- and 2J^'-g levels. 

The protection from scurvy afforded by brand is approximately 
the same as for brand E from the same factory, tested previously. 
The results on the higher doses are slightly inferior in the present 
experiment but are better on the 23 ^-g level. 

The results of the present experiments on brands F 2 (fig. 4) and 
p 2 (fig. 5) compare very unfavorably with those obtained in the 
former study on brands I) and F from the same factories. In the 
records presented in figures 4 and 5 there is almost no indication to 
be found of the presence of vitamin C in the sauerkraut, even at a 

* Clow, B., Parsons, IT T., and Stevenson, I. See footnote 3. 
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level of 10 g daily. By a comparison with the negative control 
experiment in figure 1, it may be seen that scurvy occurs, on an 
average, as soon when these brands of sauerkraut, at even or 
lO-g levels, are fed daily with the basal ration, as when the basal 
ration is fed alone. In the case of guinea pigs 83, 88, and 92 which 
were fed brand Fa and wdiich did not develop scurvy, death ensued 
so quickly from some uriknowm cause that the symptoms of scurvy 
w^ould not hav^e become evident in so short a lime had the animals 
been fed the basal ration only. 

No data were secured for a 23 ^ 2 -^ daily dose of bi*and ¥2 iiiaftmuch 
as the negative results of the higher levels were available before this 
dose was started, and it was quite evident that it would be su])er- 
fluous to feed the lower amount. 



Fku'RK T) Oiowth of numca jmks and dojiioe of proteeljou from scurvy afforded llumi f)y 10-, 7‘a-, 5-, 
and 2 > 2 -K daily <loses of commercial sauerkraut, brand 1)^ broken lines indicate peraxis of failuie to 
eat (iuantitativel> the doses offered For explanation of other symbols see fiiiure 1 

Although no difference can he seen in the degree of faiiiue to ])ro- 
tecl from scurvy between brands F 2 (fig. 4) and Do (fig. 5), the 
latter is given a lower rating in the list because of the greater diffi¬ 
culty in inducing the guinea pigs to eat this brand, and the nun)l)er 
of failures of animals on it for unexplained reasons. Brand 1>2 was 
also the only one in which some of the cans showed dark streaks in 
the sauerkraut and even swells and leakage during the coui'se of the 
experiment. These cans were, of course, rejected, and the material 
used for feeding was only from cans of good appearance, 

DISCUSSION 

Of ,the 4 brands of commercial sauerkraut produced under known, 
and somewhat uniform conditions, 2, brands C 2 and E 2 , were found 
to contain a significant amount of vitamin C. Indeed, the richer of 
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these 2, brand C 2 , is fairly comparable in antiscorbutic value with 
the specially fermented raw sauerkraut tested by Clow, Marlatt, Pe¬ 
terson, and Martin.® Furthennorc, these 2 commercial brands 
duplicated very closely the antiscorbutic value of the sauerkraut 
manufactured the previous year by the same two packers, respectively, 
under their routine factory conditions.The other 2 brands, on 
the other hand, showed no demonstrable antiscorbutic potency even 
when fed at a 10-g level. Consumption of larger doses by the guinea 
pigs was not obtained, but these experiments show that if these 2 
brands contain any antiscorbutic vitamin it is at least less than one 
fourth the amount in the 2 richer brands. 

In view of the striking differences found in the vitamin C content 
of the 4 brands, it is of interest to compare the details of manufac¬ 
turing procedure in the different plants as they are listed in table 1. 

The variety of cabbage is identical only in the two richer brands. 
While no experiments have been reported on variations in vitamin C 
content of different samples of fresh raw cabbage, it is known that 
variety is a factor in the vitamin C content of certain fruits. Brace- 
well, Hoyle, and Zilva have shown that one variety of English cook¬ 
ing ap])le is outstandingly superior in vitamin C content to all the 
other varieties tested by them. However, if All vSeasons cabbage were 
strikingly richer in antiscorbutu*. vitamin than the other varieties used 
in tiiese experiments, it would be expected that brand Dj, containing 
70 percent of this variety, would be more nearly like ])rands C 2 and 
Ej in antisc()rbutic potency than like brand F^. In regard to length 
of fermentation, temperature of fermenting vat, degree of acidity, and 
processes of canning, there seems to be no one factor common to both 
brands Fj and Dj as compared with brands (.-2 and Eo, to account for 
th(» differences found between these two groups. It is known that 
vitamin C is [)articularly sensitive to conditions of low acidity or of 
alkalinity in tlie presenc(‘ of heat. However, brand E 2 , which had an 
outstaiuiingly low acidity in the fermentation vat and in the can, was 
1 of the 2 richer brands. Again, these 2 richer brands vere the 
ones subjec'ted to the greatest dilution by water or salt brine dur¬ 
ing canning, as indicated by the percentage of reduction in acidity 
between the fermenting vat and the sealed can. It is true that the 
average unfilled space in the cans of tlie richer brands was slightly 
less than in the other 2, but the degree of variation among indi¬ 
vidual cans of all 4 brands makes this appear of little significance as 
a gage of possible oxidation within the can after sealing. 

It would seem that the differences in vitamin C content of the 4 
brands must be attributable to some unidentified factor or factors 
which were not controlled in this experiment, but which are |.)erhaps 
dependent on the regular procedime in manufacture in the different 
plants, inasmuch as 2 of the brands studied practically duplicated 
their former vitamin C content, and another brand which was pre¬ 
viously at the bottom of the list was 1 of the 2 in which no vitamin 
C was demonstrated in the present experiment. 

J Clow, IJ , Marlatt, A. L , Peterson, W. H , And Martin, E. A. See footnofe 4. 

;-Parsons, H. T , and Stevenson, I. See footnote 3. 

” Bracewell, M. F , Hoyle, E . and Zilva, S S. the antiscorbvtic potency of apples. Biochein 
Jour. 24:82-90 1930. 
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SUMMARY 

A study of 4 brands of commercial sauerkraut manufactured 
under known and fairly comparable conditions showed that 2 of 
these brands practically duplicated their previous antiscorbutic con¬ 
tent, when observed under routine conditions of the factory. The 
other 2 brands did not show any antiscorbutic potency when fed 
at even a 10-g level, a record much inferior to previous results on the 
same brands, although 1 of these brands made an especially poor 
record, also, in the previous test. 

No satisfactory correlation can be traced between the comparative 
vitamin C content in the four individual brands on the one hand, 
and variations in processes of manufacture on the other. 
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FUSARIUM RESISTANCE IN WISCONSIN HOLLANDER 

CABBAGE ^ 


By Melvin K. Anderson - 

Formerly agents Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases^ Bureau of 
Plant Industry^ United States Department of AgriculturCj and fellow in plant 
pathologyf University of Wisconsin 

INTRODUCTION 

The cabbage-yellows disease, caused by Fumriurn coriglutinans 
Wr., has been important in the Middle West for the last 3 decades. 
An investigation of the disease was begun at the Wisconsin Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station in 1910 (5).*^ From this study it was 
concluded that the only jiractical way of controlling the disease was 
through the development of resistant strains of cabbage {Brasmea 
olemcea L.). From two plants of the Danish Ballhead or Hollander 
variety that remained healthy throughout the season of 1910 on soil 
thoroughly infested with the yellows organism, continued mass selec¬ 
tion was conducted until a resistant, strain or variety, known as 
Wisconsin Hollander^’, was secured and introduced for general use 
in 1916 (4)* In early trials Wisconsin Hollander proved to have a 
high degree of resistari(‘e as compared with commercial varieties (5). 
At the end of the season of 1914 the proportion of healthy plants in 
the F 2 progenies was from 90 to 100 percent. In 1916 the disease 
was unusually destructive (4). Several fields of Wisconsin Hollander 
showed a high incidence of the disease, and the average percentage of 
diseased plants for 20 fields was 24.3. The majority of affected plants, 
however, were but slightly diseased and succeeded in forming heads. 
This high percentage of diseased plants was probably caused by the 
severe weather conditions in 1916. Later field observations have 
likewise indicated that Wisconsin Hollander may show^ a high per¬ 
centage of diseased plants under severe conditions of high soil tem¬ 
perature, which is often accompanied by relatively low soil moisture. 

Greenhouse tests have shown that Wisconsin Hollander seedlings 
grown in soil infested with the causal organism differ in degree of 
resistance (6). Resistance to the disease was found to be broken 
dowm under high controlled temperatures. Walkc^r and Smith (9) 
compared Wisconsin Hollander with progenies of single plant selec¬ 
tions from other varieties at various temperatures in infested soil. 
They found that the resistance of Wisconsin Hollander to yellows was 


^ Received for publication July 0, 1933; issueti November 1933. This study was carried out under coop¬ 
erative support of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and the Department of Plant Pathology, College of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin. 

> The writer wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. J. C. Walker, of the University of Wisconsin, under 
whose direction this work was conducted, for helpful suggestions and criticisms, and to Dr. R. A. Brink, 
also of the University of Wisconsin, for suggestions regarding the genetical phases of the study. 

® Reference is made by nura^r (italic) to Literature Cited, p. 661. 
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a uite different from tliat exhibited by homozygous resistant lines 
eveloped by Walker (7) and by Walker et al. {S), The latter re¬ 
mained perfectly healthy in infested soil at constant soil temperatures 
as higli as 2()® C. Wisconsin Hollander showed quite a. high per¬ 
centage of diseased plants at 20^, with little or no resistance to the 
disease at 2t)°. Walker (7) showed that in his homozygous resistant 
lines resistance was governed by a single dominant gene. He sug¬ 
gested the possibility of hereditary factors being prasent, which may 
act quite independently of the main gene for resistance and may 
modify the expression of the disease. An appreciable percentage of 
plants of mass-selected varieties, such as Wisconsin Hollander, were 
suspected of containing such factors. 

The object of the investigation reported herein was to study the 
nature of resistance of Wisconsin Hollander cabbage to the yellows 
disease in comparison with that displayed by homozygous resistant 
lines. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

Four types of cabbage host material were used in this study. Wis- 
(‘.onsin Hollander seed was secured from various commercial sources. 
For convenience the individual lots were labeled WH-1, WH-2, WH-3, 
WH-4, and WH-S.'^ Seeds shown by various field and greenhouse 
tests to be homozygous resistant and homozygous sus(aq)tible were 
obtained from J. C. W'alker. The homozygous resistant lines were 
as follows: 4()-2<S-A and 40-29-A, selected from All Head Early; 
2()-29-A, from Jersey Wakerield; 21-30-A, from Copenhagen Market; 
and 33-31-B, from Danisli Ballhead. The homozygous susceptible 
line used was C-29-A, selected from Copenhagen Mtirket. Two com¬ 
mercial varieties were used, namely, Danish Ballhead, or Hollander, 
and a Flat Dutch type known as Smith Pride. Both of these lots, 
when tested, were found to contain from 95 to 100 percent of suscep¬ 
tible individuals. 

Methods used in selecting and handling i)lants for seed propagation 
have been discussed by f)revious writers {S). For genetical studies, 
plants were grown to seed in the greenhouse during the winter, wliere 
controlled pollination was practiced throughout. All flowering 
branches were covered with paper bags to rediu^e contamination. 
Field tests were carriexl out on thorougmy infested soil in Racine and 
Kenosha (counties, Wis., where similar tests had been made for a 
number of years. The trial plot was examined at frequent intervals 
throughout the summer. Each diseased plant was marked with a 
bamboo stake as a permanent seasonal label. 

Greenhouse tests under controlled temperature conditions were 
carried out mainly in artificiallv inoculated soil. Inoculum prepared 
by growing a single-spore isolation of the vellows organism on a- 
mixture of corn meal and sand was thoroughly mixed with soil that 
had been steamed for a period of 4 hours at a pressure of 15 pounds. 
Several lots of susceptible seedlings were grown on the inoculated soil 
in order to ascertain the thorough distribution of the fungus before 
it was used in the trials reported herein. In a few tests both inoculated 
soil and naturally infested soil were used. Inoculated soil was found 


< Although these commercial stocks were presumably derived from the oriRinal stock iTitroduc*e<1 in 1910, 
It ftjypeoted that they would differ from one anollier alter having been propagated for a period of years in 
the hahoa of different seedsmen. The difference in degree of resistance is discussed later. 
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to insure more nearly uniform and more severe tests because of the 
greater aniount and better distribution of the fungus. In naturally 
infested soil the disease developed less evenly and the test for resistance 
was prolonged. Wisconsin soil-temperature tanks were employed to 
maintain constant soil temperatures. The moisture content of the 
soil was maintained at about 60 percent of the moisture-holding 
capacity. 

FIELD TESTS OF COMMERCIAL WISCONSIN HOLLANDER CABBAGE 

The degree of success with Wisconsin Hollander on infested soil is 
largely dependent on environmental conditions. Under ordinary field 
conditions a high percentage of jilants remain healthy, but in unusu¬ 
ally warm midsummer wather 50 percent may show symptoms of 
the disease (4, 7). During 1929, 1980, and 1981, observations and 
tests were made in the fiehl. Table 1 shows the results of some of 
these tests in comparison with commensal Hollander ^ and resistant 
pure lines. The hot dry weather in the summer of 1981 was very 
iavoraWe to a severe attack by the yellows organism. In one field in 
Dane (\)unty, m^ar Madison, Wis., 67 percent of the Wisconsin 
Hollander plants counted were diseased and 19 percent were dead 
from yellows. In the same field 97 percent of the commercial Hol¬ 
lander plants were' diseased and 79 percent were dead from yellows. 
There were small ar(‘as in the Kacine comxnercial field wnere no 
diseased plants were found,probably because of incomplete infesta¬ 
tion of the soil by the fungus. These two fields were more severely 
diseased than commercial fields in general, but the data show how Wis- 
(‘onsin Hollander may react under environmental conditions very 
favorable' for the* disease. 


Tahlh 1. - Occurrence of cabbage yelloirs in Wmeoymn llollayalery in homozi/gous 
resistanl hneSy and in cotnniercinl susceptible lines in the field in Wisconsiriy 19H0 
and lOdl 


strain or \anoty 


Wll-r* 

49-2e)-A'» . .. 
e^oiiimercMal lioilander 
WIM.. 

VVH-2-.- 
VVU-3 
WU.4 . 

40-28-A » . 

rotninercial Hollander 
Wisconsin Hollander, 
e’oinmercial Hollander 
Wis(5onsjn Hollander.. 


Location 

y'car 

Total 

plants 



Number 

KxiMiriniental {dot (Kenosha 

1930 

121 

County) 



.do . .. 

1930 

157 

<lo . 

1930 

289 

1 Kxpeninental plot (Kacine County). 

1931 

100 

L_- do 

1931 

30 

.do 

1931 

38 

-- d.. 

1931 

112 

- - do 

1931 

130 

_do 

1931 

280 

Cnrnnierdal field (Dane (\mnty)- . 

193] 

1.192 

do 

1931 j 

370 

Commercial field (Racine County) 

1931 

1,430 


Diseased 

plants 


Percent 

43 

0 

98 

:>2 

77 

37 

97 
() 

98 
07 
97 


« Homozyj!:ous resistant line. 


In trials made in 1930 on the Kenosha experimental plot with seed 
lot WH-5 (table 1) 43 percent of the plants were diseased. The four 
lots of Wisconsin Hollander tested in 1931 on the Racine experimental 
plot differed considerably in percentage of diseased plants. Some 


* names, Danish Ballhead and Hollander, are sometimes used interchangeably for this variety. It 
Will be referred to herein as “commercial Hollander.” 
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differences may be expected when seed produced in widely separated 
localities is used. When seed of a mass-selected variety is produced 
on soil free from the yellows organism, plants very susceptible to the 
disease are not eliminated. Seed from continued propagation on 
such soils would therefore be expected to give a higher percentage of 
susceptible plants than seed from repeated propagation on soil infested 
with the yellows organism. Such a history is suspected for the seed 
lot WH-4, which gave a very high percentage of diseased plants when 
tested on infested soil. 

Under ordinary field conditions the majority of diseased Wisconsin 
Hollander plants show but incipient yellows and may be classed p 
slightly diseased. Such plants usually recover and may succeed in 
forming heads. It is common for such plants to show slight symptoms 
during the warmest part of the summer and to recover later with the 
recurrence of cooler weather. Visible symptoms may be confined to 
one or two of the lower leaves, and as these leaves drop from the 
plant no further sign of the disease is seen. 

Fi PROGENIP^S OF SELECTED WISCONSIN HOLLANDER PLANTS 

FIELD EXPERIMENTS 

For genetical studies, 55 Wisconsin Hollander jdants were selected 
at random, in 1929, from four lots, namely, WH-1, WH-2, WH-S, and 
Wn-4, growing on soil free from the disease organism, and placed in 
the greenhouse for seed propagation during the winter. Each plant 
was self-pollinated, and crosses were made with pollen from homozy¬ 
gous resistant and homozygous susceptible lines, h^'orty three of these 
plants produced seed. 

The F^i progenies were tested in the field during the summer of 1930. 
Duplicate plantings of progenies from self-pollination and from the 
susceptible crosses were made in soil free from the yellows organism, 
in order to assure material for further genetic studies. On October 
29, final notes were taken and all plants of certain progenies were 
saved and placed in cold storage. The results of field tests with Fi 
progenies are presented in table 2. The families are arbitrarily 
divided into four classes based on the percentage of diseased plants 
appearing in the progenies from self-pollination. 

The progenies from self-pollination showed various degrees of 
susceptibility and resistance, ranging from 100 percent diseased to 
100 percent healtliy. The majority of the progenies tested proved to 
be very high in percentage of plants susceptible to yellows. Twenty- 
four progenies showed from 75 to 100 percent of the plants diseased 
(table 2, class 1), and 13 progenies of this class w^ere totally diseased. 
There was also considerable variation within the individual progenies 
of tliis class. In some progenies, such as 8-33s ® and 8-47s, the plants 
succunibed completely and comparatively early in the season; in other 
progenies, such as 8-23s and 8-30s, a large percentage of affected 
plants were but slightly diseased and some of these recovered; that 
IS, they ceased to show visible symptoms of the disease by the end of 
the season. The progenies of class 2 and of class 3 showed, respec¬ 
tively, increases in degree of resistance to the disease. A majority of 
afiecled plants in these classes wore but slightly diseased, and in only 


0 The small letter “s” following a number denotes a progeny from self-pollination. 
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one progeny was tliere more than one plant dead of yellows. Two 
of the progenies tested (class 4) remained entirely healthy throughout 
the season. Progeny 8-1 Is appeared to be tlie most promising in 
resistance and yield; of the 42 plants of this line, 41 formed heads of 
good shape and size. 

Table 2. —Occurrence of cabbage yeUows in the 1930 field tests with F\ progenies 
from selected Wisconsin Ifouandery commercial Wisconsin Hollander, commercial 
Hollander, and a homozygous resistant line 


Variety ainl classification « 


\VU (selection)- 


Class 3 (1 to 25 percent 
of self-pollinated plants 
diseased) .. 


Class 4 (no disease in self- 

pollinated plants). 

WII-5 (commercial). 

(Commercial Hollander_ 

Homozygous resistant.. 


Class 1 (75 to 100 percent 
of self-pollinated plants 
diseased) . 


Class 2 (25 to 75 iierceut 
of self-pollinated iilanls 
diseased)_ __ 


Parent 

plant 


'S- J _ 

8 - 2 
8- 3. 

8- 5 . 
8- 7„ 

8- K . 
8 - 10 . . 
8-12 
8-13. 
8 - 10 . 
H-23. 
8-27 . 
S-30 
8-32. 
8-33. 
8-31 
8-30 
8-lL . 
8-13 
8-15 
8-40 .. 
8-47. . 
8-51 . 
,8-52.. 
8-25. 
8-38 
8-40 
8-42 
8-53 
'8- 4 . 

8- 9 
8-14 
8-15.. 
8-17... 
8-19 ... 
8 - 20 . . 
8-28 
8-37 
.8-39. 
8 - 11 ... 
H-49. 


Progenies from (*rosses with - 


Progenies from self- 
pollination 


Total Jliseased 
jdants plants 


Homozygous sus¬ 
ceptible lines 


Homozygous resist¬ 
ant lines 


Total 

plants 


Diseased Total 
plants plants 


Diseased 

plants 


Number 

42 

52 

46 
25 
27 
20 
22 
42 
42 

29 
49 
25 
54 
3(» 
21 
25 
17 
44 
31 

47 
37 

49 
47 
40 
21 
57 

57 
12 
37 
47 
20 

30 
34 
51 

50 

58 
47 
17 
03 
42 
20 

121 

'JSUl 


Percent 

1(X) 

98 

100 

300 

1(X) 

100 

100 

88 

95 

83 

80 

1(K) 

70 

97 
HX) 
1(X) 

94 

IINI 

94 

98 
100 
1(K) 

91 

100 

02 

42 
01 
50 
32 
19 
27 

8 

18 

4 

18 

34 

0 

32 

21 

0 

0 

43 
98 

0 


Nu mber 

Percent 

Nu mber 

Percent 

22 

300 



50 

300 

26 

0 

48 

1(X) 

24 

0 

49 

100 

_____ 


42 

100 



30 

1(X) 

i4 

0 

54 

i()6 

32 

6 

fil 

100 

26 

0 

04 

98 



60 

97 

24 

0 

71 

100 

26 

0 

49 

80 

9 

11 

45 

90 

27 

0 

fd 

100 

26 

0 

74 

92 

25 

0 

60 

95 

26 

4 

59 

JOO 

29 

0 

54 

J(X) 

19 

0 

54 

UK) 

26 

0 

57 

IIK) 

31 

0 

38 

100 

26 

0 

47 

94 

75 

0 

54 

98 

08 

0 

73 

99 

27 

0 

04 

81 

29 

0 

54 

82 

26 

0 

81 

05 

26 

0 

59 

93 

58 

0 

49 

05 



41 

80 

27 

6 

48 

38 

25 

0 

00 

07 

26 

0 

54 

90 

27 

0 

53 

74 


.. 

01 

23 

20 

0 

04 

58 

25 

0 

29 

79 

20 

0 

41 

01 

28 

0 

73 

49 

27 

0 




-.” 






* For convenience the parent plants are arbitrarily divided into four classes based on the percentage of 
diseased plants ap^iearing in the progenies from self-iMillliiatiou. 


For comparison with these progenies from self-pollination of 
selected Wisconsin Hollander plants, Wisconsin Hollander (WH-5), 
commercial Hollander, and a homozygous resistant line were also 
tested. Most of the plants of the commercial Hollander were dead 
of yellows at the end of the season. Forty-three percent of the com¬ 
mercial Wisconsin Hollander were diseased. Of these, 21 percent 
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were severely diseased or dead and 22 percent but slightly diseased. 
No symptoins of the disease appeared in plants of the liomozygoiis 
resistant line. 

Except 2 plants of 987 tested, the progenies from crosses of selected 
Wisconsin Hollander X homozygous resistant plants remained per¬ 
fectly healthy throughout the season. In view of the fact that the 
pistillate mother plants of the two progenies in (piestion gave very 
susceptible progenies from self-pollination, it is suspected that the 
two aiseased plants were the result of chance self-pollination. The 
progenies from crosses with homozygous susceptible plants were in 
general very susceiitible to the disease. Not only were the percent¬ 
ages of diseased jdants high, but the majority of such ])lants were 
dead of yellows or severely diseased. 

Certain Fi progenies were tested in the field in 1931. Homozygous 
resistant plants and commercial Hollander were also planted for 
comparison. Environmental conditions were more favorable for the 
disease during this season and the percentage of diseased plants was 
much higher throughout. Progenies from crosses with homozygous 
susceptible lines, which had exhibited some resistance in 1930 (table 
2, class 3), showed a considerable increase in percentage of diseased 
plants in 1931. The homozygous resistant line and the commercial 
Hollander reacted identically as in 1930 (table 3). 

Table 3. —Occurrence of cabbage yellows in 19S1 field tests of Fi progenies from 
selected Wisconsin Hollander^ commercial Hollander^ and a homozygous resistant 
strain 

I Data represent the combined lesiilts of plaiitinR.s on two separate dafesj 





Progenies from 


Piogenies Ironi .self- 

crosse 

5S With 


pollination 

homozygous mis- 

Parent plant no or \atiety 



ceptible jilanls 


Total 

l)isea.sed 

1’otal 

Diseu.sed 


plants 

plants 

plants 

plants 

Wisconsin Hollander (selection). 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

X-4 . --- .. - -i 

29 

72 

60 

93 

H-U.. . -- - 

48 

8 

39 

ti2 

s-u... ... ... . _ 

45 

62 

44 

75 

H-23.. -. - . _ 

45 

93 

15 

1(X) 

8-2K. ... .. 

22 

50 

34 

85 

8-30 .. . . ... ... ... i 

31 

87 

70 

89 

8-33. 

87 

JOO 

67 

100 

8-37... 

42 

55 

28 

86 

8.39-.. _ 

53 

53 

65 

91 

8-40._ .. .... 

21 

1 88 

15 

100 

8-47. 

22 

! 100 

56 

100 

8-53.. . . . 

20 

70 

61 

95 

Commercial Hollander_ 

286 

98 



Homozygous re.sistant.-. .. 

130 

0 







GREENHOUSE EXPERIMENTS 
Reaction at Relatively High Soil Temperatures 

Studies with Wisconsin Hollander under conditions of controlled 
soil temperature were planned to supplement the field tests. The 
most resistant Fi progenies from self-pollinated Wisconsin Hollander 
plants and from crosses with susceptible plants were tested in October 
and November in comparison with homozygous resistant and humo- 
zygous susceptible lines (table 4). The tests were continued for 25 
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to 29 days at a soil teinperature of about 22° C. and an air tempera¬ 
ture of about 20° C. All the Fi progenies from self-pollination showed 
a high percentage of diseased plants and some were totally diseased. 
The majority of diseased plants in tliese progenies were dead of yel¬ 
lows at the end of the test. The 8-4s strain, however, showed more 
resistance than in the field trials. The progenies from the susceptible 
crosses exhibited very few’^ plants free from the disease, and most of 
the diseased plants were dead at the end of the experiment. In these 
tests, the susceptible cross with 8-49, wdnch showed some resistance 
in the 1930 field trials (table 2), proved to be more susceptible than 
the susceptible cross wdth 8-11. The commercial Hollander and the 
homozygous susceptible strain tested succumbed completely to the 
disease, whereas the homoz^^gous resistant strain remained perfectly 
lu'althy. 

A similar ex[)eriment, with commercial Wisconsin Hollander and 
the most resistant Fi progenies from self-pollination of selected Wis- 



Fk.i'RL 1 (’(nupari.soii of I he rate of disease development in three siiseept ihle Ki protrenies from W'lsconsin 
llollniider plants Rnm n on Infested soil ul 20'^ to 22° C for 21 dn>s Many of the plants of S-l«s and S-r)3s 
show incipient yellows, and all the iilants of M-t7s have succiiinbed to the disease .\t the end of 36 daj s 
most of the plants of S-46s and H-fiiis were dead of >ellows 


cousin Hollander plants, was conducted in May, when the air tem- 
l)erature was slightly higher than in the previous tests. In this test 
the progenies showx'd a liigher percentage of diseased plants than in 
tlie first experiment. 

The more susceptible Fi progenies from self-pollination when simi¬ 
larly tested showed little or no resistance. All plants in some prog¬ 
enies died comparatively early, whereas plants in other progenies 
were uniformly slower to succumb. Figure 1 illustrates the differ¬ 
ences ill results obtained from progenies showing slightly different 
reactions to the disease. 

In anotlier experiment four Fi progenies that had previously shown 
various rates of disease development in field and greenhouse were 
grown at a series of constant soil temperatures. The four strains 
represented the most susceptible progeny (8-33s), two intermediate 
progenies (8-46s and 8-39s), and the most resistant mogeny (8-1 Is) 
from self-pollination of Wisconsin Hollander plants. The percentage 
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of diseased plants at various intervals and the condition of the plants 
at the end of the experiment are shown in table 5. 


Table 4. —Occurrence of cabbage yellows in the most resistant F\ progenies from 
selected Wisconsin Hollander^ commercial Hollander, a homozygous resistant line^ 
and a homozygous susceptible linCj when grown at a constant soil temperature of 
22° C. in inoculated soil 


Parent plant no. or vunotj 


Wisconsin Hollander (selection) 

H-4. . 

8-9. - . _ 

8-11 _ _ 

8-14. 

8-16. _ 

8-17, _ 

8-19.., . 

8-26_ _- -- 

8-28_ 

8-37. 

8-39- . . 

8-49... ... . 

fCommercial Hollander-.. . 
HomozyKous susceptible.. - 
llomozyKous resistant. 



Proi 2 :emes from self- 
imllinal ton 

Progenies from sus¬ 
ceptible crosses 


'ro1,al 

plants 

Diseased 

plants 

Total 

jilants 

Diseased 

plants 


Nu mher 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 


1 38 

63 

47 

98 


46 

80 




1 40 

73 

30 

90 


I 40 

1(X) 

35 

100 


40 

93 

45 

100 


40 

1 90 

1 33 

100 


40 

1 93 




40 

1 80 

45 

98 


1 40 

78 

45 

100 


1 40 

100 

37 

lot) 


40 

100 


. 


iio' 

it)6 

40 

98 


1 47 

100 



- 

48 

0 

— 

- - 


Table 5. —Development of cabbage yellows in certain Fi progenies from selected 
Wisconsin Hollander plants when grown in inoculated soil at various constant 
soil temperatures 


Soil teiii- 
perature 

Strain 

no. 

Total 

plants 


Plants disea.so<l after- 


Plants in indicated coiiditinn after 
21 days 

6 

days 

8 

(lays 

11 

days 

14 

days 

19 

days 

21 

days 

Healthy 

Slightly 

diseased 

Severely 

diseased 

Dead 
of yel¬ 
lows 



Num- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 



her 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 


f8-33s 

39 

0 

0 

21 

33 

61 

80 

20 

29 

51 

0 

16® c:. 

H-46S 

43 

0 

0 

0 

9 

14 

51 

49 

42 

9 

0 


) 8-.39S 

37 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

4f) 

54 

35 

11 

0 


(S-lls 

27 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

11 

89 

11 

0 

0 


(8-3.3S 

37 

0 

0 

54 

84 

100 

100 

0 

0 

49 

51 

18® C.... 

8-46S 

45 

0 

0 

18 

36 1 

.58 

100 

0 

63 

47 

0 


8-39S 

37 

0 

0 

19 

32 1 

76 

88 

12 

45 

40 

3 


18-1 Is 

28 

0 

0 

0 

11 

11 

32 

68 

21 

11 

0 


(8-33S 

39 

0 

18 

77 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

8 

92 

20® 

j8-46s 

45 

0 

0 

31 

80 

91 

100 

0 

13 

26 

62 


8-39S 

38 

0 

0 

47 

87 

95 

100 

0 

8 

29 

63 


1 8-1Is 

20 

0 

0 

19 

42 

58 

62 

38 

31 

10 

12 

22® C_ 

f8-33s 

36 

« 

70 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0 

100 

8-46S 

44 

0 

0 

52 

95 

100 

100 

0 

2 

18 

80 


8-39S 

37 

0 1 

0 

70 

73 

100 

100 

0 

3 

16 

81 


[8-lls 

31 

0 1 

0 

16 

58 

74 

74 

26 

41 

23 

10 

24® C. 

f8-33s 

46 

22 

94 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0 

I 100 

l8-46s 

42 

0 

17 

03 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

2 

i 98 


8-39S 

40 

0 

15 

93 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

3 

97 


1 8-lls 

27 

0 

11 

78 

93 

96 

100 

0 

7 

19 

74 

26® C ..j* 

r8-33s 

43 

28 

88 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0 

100 

8-46S 

45 

0 

18 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0 

100 


8-308 

35 

0 

37 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0 

100 


8-lls 

25 

0 

20 

92 

96 

100 

100 

0 

4 

4 

92 
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Both in percentago of plants diseased and in tlie condition of tlie 
diseased plants, the severity of the disease increased in all strains 
with the rise in soil temperature. Even the most resistant strain 
became totally diseased at temperatures above 22° C. This strain 
(8-1 Is) showed a relatively high degree of resistance to yellows at 16° 
and 18°, the majority of affected plants at these temperatures being 
but slightly diseased. The most susceptible strain (8-33s), however, 
showed little or no resistance to yellows at the soil temperatures 
maintained. The relative degrees of resistance of the four strains at 
the end of 14 days are shown in figure 2. At the end of the experi¬ 



ment the relative degrees of resistance were apparent only at the lower 
temperatures. At the higher temperatures all strains were totally 
diseased. The incubation period was consistently shorter in the more 
susceptible strains. The homozygous resistant lines remained com¬ 
pletely healthy at all temperatures from 16° to 26°. 

The reactions of 8-33s, 8-53s, 8-1 Is, and homozygous resistant 
33-31-B, under similar conditions, are shown in figure 3, demonstrating 
the wide variation in rate and degree of disease development in the 
progenies from Wisconsin Hollander plants. 

The results of the field tests show that the progenies from self- 
pollination ranged from 100 percent diseased to 100 percent healthy. 
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Some of tlio mother plants apparently transmitted little resistance 
to their projj:cnies, and these were probably of the class in the Wis¬ 
consin Hollander variety which become severely diseased or succumb 
under environmental conditions favorable for the disease. The 
progenies of several mother plants contained individuals that were 
out slightly affected by the disease and showed a tendency to recover. 
The progenies of a small per(*entage of the [dants exhibited a high 
degree of resistance under severe field conditions, and the majority 
of the diseased plants were but slightly affected. However, constant 
soil temiieratures at 22° to 24° C. served to inhibit the expression 
of this resistan(*e, whereas the resistance of the homozygous resistant 
lines, attributed by Walker (7) to the gene //, remained completely 
stable. This physiological test serves to (listinguish between the resist¬ 
ance in Wisconsin Hollander and that in the homozygous resistant 
lines described by Walker. 

Gradations in degree of disease development among the Fj prog¬ 
enies were (piite evident in the greenhouse tests. It was also 



FJOUHE 3 roinpttrlson of throe Fi proRoiiios fioin solf-jM>llinatcd Wisconsin Uollamior iihinls anil a homo¬ 
zygous resistant line, when grown in inoculated soil at a con.slunt soil temperafuio of 22® C for 30 days 
All plants of strain S-33s arc dead, all plants of strain K-5.3s are diseased, and .3 have partially recovoiod 
in strain S-lls, 2 planls have remained healthy throughout, and 7 have shown slight symiilonis and are 
recovering. The homo?ygous resistant strain, 33-31-B, has remained heuli hy. Kach can contained 15 
Ilian t.s 


distinctly noticeable that reaction of individuals within any one Fj 

f )rogeny was more uniform than in the commercial Wisconsin Hol- 
ander variety. The practice of self-pollination tends to increase 
the uniformity of the degree of resistance or susceptibility in the 
individuals of a given Fi progeny as compared with that of tlie 
Wisconsin Hollander variety in general. 

The degree of resistance of the mother plants, as displayed in 
tests with progenies from self-pollination, is considerably diminished 
in progenies from crosses between those motlier plants and homo¬ 
zygous susceptible plants. When Wisconsin Hollander plants were 
crossed with plants homozygous for the main gene for resistance the 
dominance of the latter in the Fj hybrids was complete. Walker (7) 
discussed resistance in homozygous resistant and homozygous sus¬ 
ceptible lines on the basis of plants falling into two discontinuous 
classes*^ In Wisconsin Hollander, however, many intermediate 
classes or degrees of resistance are found. These classes differ from 
one iuiother not only in the percentage of plants susceptible to the 
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disease but also in the severity of the disease in such plants. If the 
resistance exhibited by tlic Wisconsin Hollander variety were con¬ 
trolled by a sinj^le Mendelian factor, the progeny from self-pollination 
of a heterozygous plant would be expected to give 3 resistant plants 
to I susceptible, and the progeny from a heterozygous X susceptible 
cross should give 1 resistant to 1 susceptible plant. None of the Fi 
progenies tested over a period of 2 years gave susceptible and re¬ 
sistant plants in numbers approximating these ratios. Tlie resist¬ 
ance of Wisconsin Hollander, therefore, is apparently the result of 
factors genetically different from the single Mendelian factor of the 
homozygous resistant lines described by Walker (7). 

Reaction of Susceptible Progenies at Low Soil Temperatures 

In the greenhouse studies it was observed that in certain very sus¬ 
ceptible Fi progenies from self-pollinated Wisconsin Hollander plants 
the develofirnent of disease was more rapid at low temperatures than 
had heretofore been observed. Experiments were planned to study 
this (juestion more critically. A coverless Wisconsin soil-tempera¬ 
ture tank was used in these experiments. A low temperature was 
maintained in the tank by a constant stream of cold water. The air 
temiierature was quite constant at 22° to 24° C. Small variations 
of soil temperature between cans and within each can were obtained 
by placing the cans at various depths in the tank. The cans were 
placed in live rows across the tank. The soil level in the first row of 
cans was slightly lower than the water level; that of each succeeding 
I'ow was raised in successive increments of 2 inches. The last row of 
cans was placed on top of the tank. With such an arrangement con¬ 
stant soil temperatures were maintained at a small increase in tem- 
peratim* in (aich asct'nding row. In each can there was a slight varia¬ 
tion in t(‘mp(*rature at diflerent depths of the soil. This variation 
more closely simulated soil-temperature conditions in the field than 
does the ordinary tank method, in which the wliole can is at the 
same temperature. 

In the first experiment, [irogenies 8-33s and 8-4()s were studied. 
In the field trials (table 2) both strains had shown 100 percent of the 
plants diseased, but the plants of strain 8-33s were more severely 
diseased than those of strain 8-468. The soil temperature varied from 
13.5° C. in the first row of cans (A) to 20.1° in the fifth row (E). The 
percentage of diseased plants was ascertained at various intervals 
over a period of 23 days (table 6). At the three lower temperatures 
there appeared to be a distinct difference between the two strains 
in the rate of development of the disease. Progeny 8-33s showed a 
high percentage of diseased plants at all temperatures, and the 
few plants showing but slight symptoms were confined to the cans 
of the two lower temperatures. Progeny 8-46s showed no symptoms 
in row A and but slight symptoms in rows B and C. 

In the second experiment a homozj^gous resistant strain (33-31-B) 
was grown in comparison with 8-33s and 8-46s, and the test was con¬ 
tinued for 42 days. Lower temperatures were maintained to find 
the critical temperature at which symptoms of the disease appear in 
the very susceptible strain 8-33s. Temperatures of the surface soil 
were noted as well as those at depths of 1 and 3 inches. The results 
(table 7 and fig. 4) further indicate a distinct difference in the rate of 
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diseast> develoj)niont. Strain 8-33s showed disease symptoms at all 
temperatures. At the lowest temperature (row A), however, the 
symptoms were slight and confined to the lower leaves. These 
plants were not stunted by the disease. No symptoms of disease 
appeared in strain 8-46s at 10° to 12° C. Slight symptoms appeared 
at slightly higher temperatures (table 7, B and C). At the end of 
the experiment some of the plants in row C had ceased to show exter¬ 
nal symptoms of the disease as a result of abscission of the lower 
leaves. The homozygous resistant strain remained healthy at all 
temperatures of the experiment. 

Table 0 . —Development of eahhage yellowH in Iteo Fi progenies from 

Hollander plants of different degrees of susceptibility when grown in inoculated 
soil at various soil temperatures 


[20 plants of and 12 ))lants of K-46s were gr()\\ n in each row] 



Soil tempera¬ 
ture at the 
depth of— 







Plants in indicated con- 

How 

Strain ! 


Plants di.seased afte? 


(lition after 23 days 


:t inches 

1 inch 


10 

1 

12 

15 

19 

23 

Slightly 

Severely 

Dead of 



days 

days 

days 

days 

days 

diseased 

diseased 

yellows 
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Table 7. —Development of cabbage yellows in two susceptible F\ progenies from 
self-pollinaied Wisconsin Hollander plants and in a homozygous resistant strain 
when grown in inoculated soil at various low soil ternperatures 


[15 plants of each strain were grovrn in each row] 
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Figure 4.- - Comparison of two susceptible Fi progenies, 8-33s and 8-46s, and R homozygous resistant strain, 
33-31>B, when grown in inoculated soil at various low soil temperature. F.ach can wntained 15 man^. 
A, Plants after 13 days at 20 8° to 2l.3« C. (table 7, row El; all plants of and 8 - 4 «saredise^, the 
majority of the latter are still alive. 13, Same as A, after 36 days; all plants of 8-^ and 8-465 have ^c- 
cumbed. C, Plants after 36 days at 13.1® to 14.8® (table 7, row C); ^1 plants of 8-33s are <i*seased fmd 10 
are dead; 7 plants of 8-40s are slightly diseased and tlie remainder healthy. The homozygo^ 
strain, 33-31-B, remained healthy throughout. Note that at 20® there is little dineren^ in reaction 
between the two susceptible strains, whereas at the lower soil temperature there is considerable diJierenoe. 
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The incubation period of the disease was greatly lengthened at the 
lower temperatures, from 8 days at 20° to 21° C. to 29 days at 10° to 
12°. The time limit must be considered at these low temperatures. 
In the first experiment 8-46s showed no diseased plants at 13.5° to 
13.9° at the end of 23 days (table 6). In the second experiment, 
however, the disease occurred in this strain at the end of 29 days at 
11.8° to 13.4° (table?). 

The critical soil temperature at wiiicli incipient yellows occurs in 
strain 8-33s is probably between 10° and 12° C. These results are 
quite different from those of earlier workers (;^, 5, 6) who reported the 
a])proximate minimum temperature for disease occurrence at 17°. 
Recently Blank (i) has shown that the disease develo])s at soil tem¬ 
peratures as low as 12° to 13°. His conclusion that the critical soil 
temperature was near 12° is borne out in the foregoing experiments, 
and the evidence indicates that the critical soil temperature for the 
appearance of yellows symptoms may be slightly below 12° for 
certain very susceptible strains of cabbage. 

These experiments indicate that the Fi progenies from self-polli¬ 
nated Wisconsin Hollander plants which vary slightly in reaction to 
the yellows disease have distinctly different degrees of resistance at 
low soil temperatures. The expression of this resistance is markedly 
dependent upon tlie temperature of the soil. For example, strain 
8-33s is susceptible to the disease at temperatures as lovr as 10° 
to 12° C. At this temperature strain 8-46s remains healthy, but 
becomes susceptible to the disease at a slightly higher soil temperature. 
In other words, plants of different progenies differ in genetic com¬ 
position with reference to number or kind of factors making for 
resistan(*e. Such a hyj)othesis would explain the various degrees of 
resistance found in the different F, progenies from self-pollinated 
Wisconsin Hollander plants. 

Relation of Aoe to Resistance 

The idea that the resistance of Wisconsin Hollander to the yellows 
disease increases with the age of the plants has been accepted for 
some time. This conception has arisen mainly from the work of 
Tisdale (6*), who concluded that older plants are more resistant than 
younger ones and that resistance becomes more stable as the plants 
grow older. This conclusion was not borne out in some preliminary 
tests of the present study and experiments were planned to determine 
more definitely the relation of age to resistance in this variety. 

The first experiment was conducted during November 1930 in a 
bench one half of which contained inoculated soil and the other half 
naturally infested soil. The soil temperature was kept quite con¬ 
stant at about 22° C. by means of steam pipes beneath the bench, but 
varied at times from 19° to 25°. The air temperature was about 22°. 
Two lots of Wisconsin Hollander (WH-1 and WH-4) and two Fi 
progenies from self-pollinated Wisconsin Hollander plants (8-1 Is and 
8-26s) were tested. Seedlings of each strain, previously grown for 30, 
45, 60, and 75 days, respectively, on clean soil, were transplanted 
into each of the two types of infested soil. Because of the diminished 
simlight during the early winter months these plants were not as 
large m plants grown in the spring. The test was continued in the 
inoculated soil for 20 days and in the naturally infested soil for 25 
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days. Table 8 shows tiie percentaj^es of diseased plants at approxi¬ 
mately regular intervals. The data indicate that witliin the limits 
of the experiment there were no consistent differences in degree of 
resistance attributable to increase in the age of the seedlings. The 
rate of occurrence of disease in seedlings of different ages differed 
but slightly in any single strain. Moreover the older seedlings were 
as severely diseased as the younger seedlings of the same strain. 
In relation to one another, the four strains reacted to the disease as 
in previous soil-temperature tank tests. The incubation period was 
longer and the disease developed more slowly in the naturally infested 
soil than in the inoculated soil. 

Tablk Developtnvni of cabbage yellows in two F\ progenies from self-pollinated 
Wisconsin Hollander plants ami in commercial 11 isconsin Hollander seedlings 
when transplanted at various ages to inoculated or to naturally infested soil and 
grown at a sod temperature which varied from 7f)^ to 
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In the next test seedlings grown from vseed in inoculated soil were 
compared with seedlings that had been grown in clean soil and then 
1rans])lanted to inoculated soil. This experiment was conducted 
during March and April 19112 and the tests were made only at the 
soil temperatures of 20° and 22° C\, because, as has been shown, the 
resistance of Wisconsin Hollander is broken down completely at 
higher tem])eratures in inoculated soil. The seeds to be planted in 
the inoculated soil were first placed on moist filter })aper in sterile 
Petri dishes for 1 day to assure uniform gerinination. These ger¬ 
minating seeds w^re planted in inoculated soil simultaneously with 
seedlings of different ages that had been grow^n in clean soil. The 
seedlings were then placed at a rather low^ temperature (12° to 15°) 
for 1 (lay to allow partial recovery from transplanting before they 
wore placed in the soil-temperature tanks. Thc^ cans containing the 
planted seeds were placed immediately in the soil-temperature tanks. 

The first symptoms of disease appeared after 7 days at 22° C., and 
the diseased plants were noted each day thereafter. Table 9 shows 
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the percentage of diseased plants at various intervals. In all cases, 
both in this experiment and in duplicate tests, the seedlings grown 
from seed in inoculated soil were slower in showing symptoms of the 
disease than were seedlings grown on clean soil lor 15 days before 
being transplanted to inoculated soil. When these results are com¬ 
pared with those of previous experiments, a similar difference in rate 
of disease occurrence is noted also between seedlings from seed in 
inoculated soil and 3()-day-old transplants. The percentage of dis¬ 
eased plants was markedly smaller in seedlings grown from seed in 
inoculated soil. This was especially noticeable in the earlier disease 
counts. Toward the end of the tests the percentage of diseased 
plants tended to become equal in the seedlings of diflerent ages. The 
disease ai)peared earlier and developed more rapidly in the susceptible 
strain (8-33s) in seedlings of all ages. The relative degrees of resist¬ 
ance of different strains were (piite uniform in the seedlings of different 
ages. 

From these results it appears that the resistance of Wisconsin Hol¬ 
lander is an inherent character present in the youngest seedlings, not 
a character accpiired or developed coincideritly with the increase in 
age of the plant. It is possible that vigor and development may 
modify the expression of resistance in Wisconsin Hollander but this 
would probably be of minor importan(‘e in comparison with the re¬ 
sistance resulting from the genetical constitution of the plant. No 
such modification was noted in the foregoing tests. These results 
with young seedlings are quite different from those of Tisdale (6*), 
but were consistent in three tests. 

Table 9.--'Comparison of resistance of Wisconsin IJolla7i.der seedlings grown from 
seed in inoculated soil with that of seedlings grown for various periods m clean 
soil and then transplanted to inoculated soil 
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® Seed planted in inoculated soil. 


PROGENIES FROM SELECTED WISCONSIN HOLLANDER PLANTS 

The reaction of the Fi progenies from Wisconsin Hollander plants 
indicates that this variety consists of a heterogeneous group of indi¬ 
viduals (table 2), ranging from those highly resistant to those com¬ 
pletely susceptible to the yellows disease under field conditions. The 
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Fi progenies from the Wisconsin Hollander plants 8-4, 8-11, 8-23, 
8-28, 8-39, 8-40, 8-47, and 8-49 were saved in the fall of 1930 for 
further genetical study. These progenies represented various degrees 
of resistance exhibited by Wisconsin Hollander plants, and consisted 
of susceptible crosses, resistant crosses, and progenies from self- 
pollination. 

F2 progenies from self-pollination 

A series of progenies derived from Wisconsin Hollander plants by 
two generations of selling was tested in 1931 in inoculated soil at con¬ 
stant soil temperatures. The first test w^as carried out in October 
and November (table 10), At the end of 30 days at a soil tempera¬ 
ture of 22° C\, many plants of some strains were still apparently 
healthy. Such individuals were transplanted to a bench containing 
inoculated soil for an additional test lasting 38 days. The soil tem¬ 
perature in the bench was usually 22°, but varied from 19° to 24°. At 
the end of this second test, plate cultures w^ere made from all doubtful 
plants. Eight plants of the strain 8-149s were healthy beyond doubt 
after a third test at 24°. A few F 2 progenies (8-103s, S-147s, 8-149s) 
were more resistant and others were more susceptible than were the 
parent progenies when tested under similar conditions. (Compare 
with tables 3 and 4.) Duplicate tests with these strains gave similar 
results, except that S-146s and 8-148s showed a small percentage of 
healthy plants at the (uid of 30-day tests. 


Tablk 10.- Development of cabbage gelloivs progemea from nelf-pollitiafed 

WtHconstn Hollander plants whe7i grotvn in inoculated soil at 22"^ C. for 30 daps 
and then at If)° to 24^^ for an additional SS daps 
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Although the number of Wisconsin Hollander plants represented 
by these F 2 pro|; 5 enies is small, the results indicate that resistance to 
yellows can be increased by selection in self-poll mated lines. The 
variability of resistance in F 2 progenies suggests the interaction of 
modifying factors, the reaction of a particular strain depending upon 
the assortment of modifying factors which it possesses. The high 
resistance shown by the eight plants from 8-i49s is probably the 
result of a combination of factors very favorable for resistance. It is 
also possible that these plants resulted from chance contamination or 
error during pollination. 

F 2 PROGENIES from SUSCEPTIBI.E CROSSES 

Twenty-five progenies were obtained from self-pollination of Fi 
plants from the cross Wisconsin Hollander X a homozygous suscef;- 
tible plant. The F 2 progeny tests were conducted in inoculated soil 

20709- 
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in Wisconsin soil-teniperatiire tanks, and in a ])onrh containing inoc¬ 
ulated soil. The soil tenij)orature of 22° to 23° C. was maintained in 
the tanks, and in the l)enc.li the soil tem|)erature was usually 22° but 
varied from 19° to 24°. The tests were about 30 days in duration. 
All progenies showed almost complete susceptibility to yellows, 
although the Wisconsin Hollander parent plants were of the more 
resistant classes (table 2). Furthermore, the majority of the Fi 
parent plants had been grown on infested soil in 1930, thus represent¬ 
ing the survivals of their respective progenies. The same de^^ree of 
resistance as that of the W isconsin Hollander parent plants was not 
recovered in any prof^eny resulting from selling plants of the F, sus¬ 
ceptible cross. Such reactions are not uncommon, however, when the 
character in (piestion is controlled by modifying factors. These 
results indicate that the modifying factors which control resistance in 
Wisconsin Hollander plants are absent in the susceptible line used, 
and in the resultant- cross these factors ^\ere dispersed or segregated 
so that the original resistance was not recovered in the Fo generation. 

F. PROGENIES FROM RESISTANT (’ROSSES 

Th(» F 2 progenies obtained by selling filants from the resistant cross 
Wisconsin Hollander X 21-3()-A were tested in inoculated soil at tem¬ 
peratures of 22° and 22° to 24° C\ These tests are sunimariz('d in 
table 11. It is evident that every progeny si'girgated as a mono¬ 
hybrid, yielding approximatply 25 percent of dis(‘ased idants. The 
deviation from th(' theoretical 3 to 1 ratio is ])ractically negligible. 
In only one progeny was the deviation three times the probabh* error, 
and in this progeny ((S-l()7Js) more than one fourth of the plants were 
diseased. Among the progenies from ci-osses with th(» differt^nt Wis¬ 
consin Hollander plants there was no apparent dilference in i‘esp(R‘t to 
rate of disease occurrence or severity of disease' in individual ])lants. 
The progenies representing the more resistant Wisconsin Hollander 
plants (8-11, 8-49) gave a closer fit to the 3 to 1 ratio than those repre¬ 
senting the more susceptible Wisconsin Hollander plants (8-47, 8-23). 
This (lifference is of no significance, however, as all progeni('s gave a 
very close fit. 


Table 11. —Occurrence of cabbage gellowH in the F> progenies from self-pollination 
of the F) crosses of Wisconsin Hollander X homozygous resistant plants {table 'Ji) 
when grown in inoculated soil at constant soil temperatures of 22^ to ^4° t'. 
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Table 11 .—Occurrence of cabbage yellows in the F* progenies from self-pollination 
of the Fi crosses of Wisconsin Hollander X homozygous resistant plants {table 2) 
when grown in inoculated soil at constant soil temperatures of 22^ to 24^ C. —Con. 



Ono foiirtli of the plants of those F 2 prof^enios wore sus<‘optil)lo at 
22° (\,sliowinu: that the cle^roeof resistanoo of tlio Wisooiisin Hollander 
parent plants was not evident under tliese conditions. It is expected 
that some plants of the F'o })ro^enies from susceptible crosses and one 
fourth of the plants from resistant crosses will exhibit some resistance 
at lower soil temperatures (18° or 20°) or in the field. Field trials and 
tests at low soil temperatures with these prog:enies have not yet beeii 
(‘arried out. The foregoing results, however, give further evidence 
that the resistance exhibited by Wisconsin Hollander is genetically 
difl’erent from and independent of that shown by the homozygous 
resistant lines. Tliey further indicate that this resistance is a result 
of modifying factors. 

DISCUSSION 

The object of the investigation reported herein was to secure more 
exact information regarding the nature of resistance in Wisconsin 
Hollander to the yellows disease of cabbage. The evidence from this 
study and from observations of earlier workers indicates that with 
regard to resistance the Wisconsin Holhmder variety consists of a 
heterogeneous group of individuals. This is shown by the Fi progenies 
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from self-pollinated Wisconsin Hollander plants, which, when grown 
in the fiela, differed widely in their reaction to the disease, some being 
very susceptible, some highly resistant, and some of intermediate 
degrees of resistance. 

The studies with the progenies from self-pollinated Wisconsin Hol¬ 
lander plants and from crosses with homozygous resistant and homo- 
zygous susceptible plants of other varieties indicate that the resistance 
displayed by Wisconsin Hollander is controlled by modifying factors. 
These factors of resistance are different in type and reaction from the 
single dominant factor controlling resistance in the homozygous re¬ 
sistant lines. The factors for resistance in Wisconsin Hollander are 
not dominant but are cumulative in effect. It is suggested that the 
two mother plants from whi(‘h the Wisconsin Hollander variety was 
develojicd probably contained a considerable number of modifying 
fa(‘tors. As a result of segregation through successive generations, 
plants of this variety would be heterogeneous in nature, differing from 
one another in the numbtu* and kind of the factors that produce re¬ 
sistance. Some of the plants, when grown under field conditions, 
would be very susceptible, some highly resistant, and many of inter¬ 
mediate degrees of resistance. This was shown to be true in field 
tests with progenies from self-pollinated Wisconsin Hollander plants 
(table 2), and partly accounts for the differences among commercial 
lots of Wisconsin Hollander. If propagation o(‘curs for a [)eriod of 
years on soil free from the yellows organism, where elimination of 
susceptible plants is impossible, the percentage of susceptible plants 
may increase. 

Geuietical studies with Wisconsin Hollander X homozygous resist¬ 
ant and Wisconsin Hollander X homozygous susceptible crosses 
indicate that the modifying factors for resistance in Wisconsin 
Hollander are lacking in the two respective homozygous strains. 
The Fi progenies from the susceptible crosses were very susceptible 
in the field tests. The relative degrees of resistance of the Wisconsin 
Hollander parents were partially expressed in these tests in that prog¬ 
enies from crosses with the more resistant Wisconsin Hollander 
I)aronts showed a smaller percentage of diseased plants. These prog¬ 
enies were completely susceptible when grown in inoculated soil 
at a constant soil temperature of 22° C. The F 2 progenies from sus¬ 
ceptible crosses were also very susceptible when grown in inoculated 
soil at a constant soil temperature of 22°. Assuming the absence of 
modifying factors for resistance in the homozygous susceptilde plants, 
the Fi progenies from crosses with Wisconsin Hollander would segre¬ 
gate for the factors of the Wisconsin Hollander parent, and therefore 
the degree of resistance would be decreased. The original resistance 
of the Wisconsin Hollander parents was not recovered in the F 2 genera¬ 
tion. Total recovery of this resistance is expected in but few plants 
in successive generations if the number of factors is large. It is 
expected that some resistance will be shown by plants from the 
foregoing crosses if they are ^rown under lower soil-temperature 
conditions or in the field. Additional tests in this respect were im¬ 
possible because of the limited seed supply. The F 2 progenies ob- 
taii^ed by selfing plants of the resistant cross showed one fourth of the 
plants susceptible to yellows when grown in inoculated soil at 22° C. 
The only type of resistance obtained in these, tests resulted from the 
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single dominant factor for resistance of the homozygous n^sistant 
parent. 

(Ireater uniformity in resistance to the yellows disease was found 
in the individuals of F, progenies from self-pollinated Wisconsin 
Hollander plants than was found in Wisconsin Hollander plants in 
general. Segregation took place in these progenies, however, result¬ 
ing in some individuals being more resistant and some less resistant 
than the mean. This was further shown in tests with F 2 progenies 
from self-pollinated Wisconsin Hollander i)lants (table 10), some of 
which were more resistant and others more susceptible than the 
corresponding Fi progenies. There was also some diflerence in 
resistance among individuals of the Fo progenies, showing that the 
character of resistance had not become stal)ilized by self-pollination 
in a period of two generations. 

The resistance of Wisconsin Hollander as compared with that of 
homozygous resistant plants is of an intermediate type. The most 
resistant line from Wisconsin Hollander plants showed complete 
breakdown of resistance when grown in inoculated soil at a constant 
soil t(un})erature of 24° C., and but a small percentage of plants re¬ 
mained healthy at 22°; whereas the plants of the homozygous resist¬ 
ant strains remained completely healthy in inoculated soil at tempera¬ 
tures as high as 2()°. The resistan(*e of Wisconsin Hollander can be 
increased bv selection in self-pollinated lines, but whether a resistance 
(‘(jual to that of homozygous resistant lines can be developed in 
Wisconsin Hollander as a result of the a(*cuinulation of modifying 
factors remains to be determined by further study. Such a study 
should proceed by continued selection of the most resistant plants 
and self-pollination for two or more generations, until segregation 
ceases and a high degree of resistance becomes stafulized. 

There ai)pears to be a fine balance between the resistance of 
Wisconsin Hollander plants of the same genetical constitution and the 
aggr(‘ssiveness of the pathogene in causing disease. By varying 
environmental conditions, such as soil temperature, this balance may 
be easily shifted to favor either the host or the ])athogene. Such 
balances of slightly different planes are assumed for the F] progenies 
of slightly different degrees of resistance to yellows. Tlie shifting 
of this balance in favor of the ])athogene has been noted in various 
tests. Several Fi progenies from self-pollination tested in the field 
in 1930 (table 2, class 3) contained very few diseased plants, and these 
showed but incipient symptoms. In the warmer summer of 1931, 
howT.ver, fiO percent or more of the plants of these progenies were 
diseased (table 3), and the diseased plants were more severely affected 
in general. This partial breakdown of resist>ance is even more evident 
on comparing the results of the two field tests of the Fi progenies 
from susceptible crosses. Bec’ause of the higher degree of resistance 
found in strain 8-1 Is, the host-parasite relationship in this strain wuxs 
but slightly affected by the increase in severity of weather conditions. 

This relationship was also noticed in the greenhouse tests. There 
appears to be a quite definite limit within w^hich the plants of a progeny 
are successful in resisting the fungus. This limit differs with the dif¬ 
ferent progenies from self-pollinated Wisconsin Hollander plants, 
which showed various degrees of resistance. For example, very 
slight symptoms were found in a few plants of strain 8-1 Is at 16° C., 
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of strain S-4()s at to 14°, and of strain S-8)ls at 10° to 12°. At 
these temperatures the majority of plants remained healthy and 
plants showing symptoms were not retarded in growth hut tended 
to recover. In each case, at slightly higher teinperaturos, the per¬ 
centage of affected ])lants increased and the disease became more 
severe. 

When plants wei’e grown in inoculated soil at 22° (\ the majority of 
those of the most resistant line from selected Wiscomsin Hollander 
(8-1 Is) showed symptoms of the disease. Many such plants exhibited 
but slight syjnpioms and later recovered. 

SUMMARY 

This i)a])er reports a study of the nature of r(»sistance of the Wis¬ 
consin Hollander variety of cabbage to the yellows (U‘ganism, Fusa^ 
rium conglutinons Wr. A number of ])lants of this variety were 
self-pollinated and crossed with homozygous resistant and homozy¬ 
gous susceptible ])lants from other A^‘lrieties. vSelected plants from 
the Fi progenies were self-pollinated. 

Field and greenhouse trials were conducted in which the various 
progenies and commercial Wisconsin Hollander were tested for resist¬ 
ance to yellows in comparison with homozygous resistant and homozy¬ 
gous susceidible lines. 

The Wisconsin Hollander variety contains a hetcrogem'ous gj*oup 
of individuals. Under severe field conditions the individuals of h\ 
progenies from self-})oHinated Wisconsin Hollander plants ranged in 
degree of resistance from completely susceptible to highly resistant, 
indicating the existence of modifying factors for resistance. The 
original resistance of Wisconsin Hollander was not recovered in F 2 
progenies from crosses with homozygous susce]>tible plants. In the 
Fa progenies from the cross Wisconsin Hollander X homozygous 
resistant, when grown in inoculated soil at a constant soil temperature 
of 22° C\, segregation resulted in 8 resistant to 1 susceptible. 

Segregation of factors for resistance occuj-red in the Fi and F 2 
lU’ogenies from self-pollinated Wiscojisin Hollander plants. Some F^ 
progenies exhibited a higher degree of resistance and others a lower 
degree than did the progenies from which the mother plants were 
selected. 

Individual plants of the more resistant progenies from Wis(*onsin 
Hollander are less severely affected by the disease than those of the 
susceptible progenies. Many plants of the former exhibit but slight 
symptoms in the field or at a controlled soil temperature of 20° to 
22° C. The growth of such plants is not materially checked by the 
disease and they tend to recover 

The resistance of Wisconsin Hollander tends to be broken down 
when plants are grown in inoculated soil at constant soil temperatures 
ranging from 20° to 24° C. The most resistant line obtained from 
Wisconsin Hollander plants became 100 percent diseased at a constant 
soil temperature of 24°. In comparison with the resistance displayed 
by homozygous lines the resistance of Wisconsin Hollander is of an 
intermediate degree. 

Wifeconsin Hollander seedlings of various ages reacted quite simi¬ 
larly to the disease. There was no evidence of increased resistance 
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with ill socHllin^s wiUiiii Ui(» liinits studied. Tlie rate of iiieidenee 
of the disease was slower in seedlings ji:rown from seed in inoe-ulated 
.soil than in ir)-day-old plants transplanted to inoculated soil. 
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INHERITANCE OF SEED COLOR IN CROSSES OF BROWN- 
SEEDED AND WHITE-SEEDED SORGHUMS^ 

by John H. Sie«lin(jer 

Agro7iomiittf Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases^ Bureau of Plant Industry^ 
United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

In the. improvement of sorghums by crossing, the problem of com¬ 
bining desirable characters oi brown-seeded varieties with the white- 
seed character is of both practical and theoretical importance. Stock 
and poultry feeders generally recognize the greater palatability of 
white-seeded grain sorgluims, and the market value of the better 
brown-seeded varieties is less than that of other grain sorghums. 

Swanson ^ indicated the possible color factorial constitution of a 
number of brown-, white-, yellow-, and red-seeded sorghums. His 
('OTudusions regarding the color factors of the brown-seeded varieties, 
with the exccj)tion of Red Amber, which he determined by genetic 
experiments, were based upon a microscoj)ic examination of the seed 
coats. 

Data on inheritance of seed color in three crosses between brown- 
seeded and white-seeded varieties are presented in this paper. 

CROSSES STUDIED 

The crosses were made by the writer at the Southern Great Plains 
Field wStation, Woodward, Okla., in 1928, 1929, and 1930. The F 2 or 
segregating generations were grown and observed in 1930, 1931, and 
1932. The three crosses were (1) Scarborough broomcorn (C.I.*^ no. 
817) X a white-seeded fixed segregate of Freed sorgo X Evergreen 
Dwarf broomcorn, (2) Blackhull kafir (CM. no. 813) X darso, and 
(3) Blackhull kafir (CM. no. 813) X Sumac sorgo (F.CM."* no. 1712). 

CVowSs no. 1 was made primarily to obtain a white-seeded variety of 
broomcorn. Scarborough broomcorn has the brown seeds typical of 
broomcorn. The other parent of this cross, a selection from a cross 
between Freed sorgo and Evergreen Dwarf broomcorn, was early in 
inaturity and had white seeds and a broomcornlike head but with an 
inferior brush. 

Ooss no. 2 was made for the purpose of obtaining a white-seeded 
strain of darso. The kafir parent, known locally as Sharon or Santa 
Fe kafir, is white seeded and of medium early maturity. In common 
with other typical kafirs it has awnless glumes. Darso, the pollen 
parent, has reddish-brown seeds and is awned. 

C^ross no. 3 was made to obtain a white-seeded strain of Sumac 
sorp). Sumac sorgo, the staminate parent, has very small, dark 
walnut-brown seeds. The other parent was the kafir used in cross 
no. 2. The feathery stigmas of the two parents differ in color, those 
of the kafir being white and those of Sumac sorgo a deep yellow. 

‘ Received for jmblic iUon July 3, li>33; issued November 1H33. 

* SWANSn.V, A. F. SEED-TOM STRUCTURE AND INUERITANCE OF .SEED COLOR IN SOROmTM.S, Joiir A}?r. 
Research 37- 577-5S8, Ulus, im, 

’ C.I. refers to accession number of the Division of Cereal Cr^s and J^iseases. 

* F.r.r. refers to accession number of the Division of Fora^^o Crops and DLseases, 
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Tfie sml-color fnclors in tlioso sovoral crosses are desipiated ® B, 
ii factor for brown micellar layer which also causes a brown in the 
epidermis; 6, its allelomorph for absence of the brown micellar layer; 
/Z, a dominant factor for red or yellow in the outer layers of the peri¬ 
carp; and r, its allelomorph for lack of red or yellow in this region. 

The seed colors of red kafirs and yellow milos appear dilferent to the 
eye. The red and yellow^ seed characters have becui found to differ 
from those of white seeds by single dominant- factors. In a cross of 
Early Red kafir and Dwarf Yellow' inilo made in 1927 the F 2 popula¬ 
tion of ()()1 plants produced in 1929 did not contain any white-seeded 
plants. If the red and yellow color factors had been genetically 
distinct and independent, one sixteenth of the ]) 0 ])ulation, or about 
41 ])lants, should have had wdiite seeds. There were various shades 
of red, orange, and yellow, but these variations probably were due to 
genetic or ])hysiologic moditiers, including ditferences in texture or 
thickness of the various layers of the pericarp and endosperm. This 
behavior indicates tliat the color in the seeds of red kafirs and yellow 
milos is due to the same single-color factor designated R. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

SRED (U)LOIl 

In 1930 four 8-rod rows of the Lb generation of the cross between 
Scarborough broomcorn and the wdiite-seeded segregate of Freed 
sorgo X Evergreen Dwarf broomcorn w^ere grown. Six 8-rod rows of 
the F 2 generation cross of Blackhull kafir X darso w^re growui in 1931. 
Three 8-rod row's of the F> generation cross of Blackhull kafir X Sumac 
sorgo were grown in 1932. vSeed-color counts were made in each of 
these crosses. The data are shown in table 1. 

Table L* Seed color in (he Fi generation of S cro,s.ses hetwern brown- and white- 

,Hcedcd sorghums 


Cross fuid i(eius of (‘OTrji)Mn »on 

Tolul 

Nurnbei ol 

N iiccllui 
liycr 
lac^uiit 

Brow 11 
.seeds 

1 Nijcelhir layer 
j !ibsetif 

X* 

P 

Re<l or 
yellow 
seeds 

■\Vh’te 

seeds 

Sc!irl)orouKh l)rooinforn X hite seeded 







sejrreKale of Freed .sorj?« X Kverereen 







Dwarf hrooiiicorn: 







Observ-ed.... . 

T3,{ 

!yr2 

144 

37 



(^ilculated (12 3:1),., __ 

73*1 

649 S 

137 4 

15 K 

’ '2"6i7' 

0. 366 

Blackhull kafir X darso. 







Observed. 

1,367 

1,020 

269 

7S 



Calculated (12 3 1). 

1,367 

1,025 3 

256.3 

85 4 

1 30 

.535 

Blackhull kafir X Sumac sort?o 







Ob^erAivl. .. 

OHI 


111 

36 



Calculiitod (12:3.1). 

6K4 

513 

128 3 

12 7 

‘2 38 

313 


There was a segregation closely approximating a dihybrid 12:3:1 
for browm-, yellow-, and wliite-seeded plants in each of the three 
crosses. 


«SlltOUNGBK, J a. MKKD-COIOH iNHEmTANCK IN ( ERTAIN ORAIN-SORGIIUM TROSSES. 
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Wliitc-seeded in tho broorncorn cross were selected in 

F 2 , but the inheritance of seed color was not studied in later genera¬ 
tions, except to note that the white segregates, when selfed, produced 
only white-seeded progeny, as expected. The F 3 generation of the 
Sumac sorgo cross has not yet been grown. The progeny of 50 
selected F 2 lieads of the Blackluill kafir Xdarso cross, of which 25 had 
been selfed, was grown in the F 3 generation in 1932. The breeding 
behavior of these strains is shown in table 2 . 


T\I3LK 2. -Breeding behavior in Fa of the progefties from oO selected heads of the 
Hlackhull kafir Xdarso cross, 



' FXfopl a few (Mitcrosso.s fioru unbtwed head.s 

The results obtained in the F.^ generation substantiate the 2 -factor 
hypothesis indicatcnl by the F 2 segregation in the three crosses. It 
seems evident that the brown-seeded varieties, vSearborough broom- 
corn, darso, and Sumac sorgo, have the factorial constitution lililiR, 
and that the white-seeded varieties have the double recessive factors 
hhrr. The Fi brown-seeded plants have the factors HbRr. The nine 
|)ossible genotypes, all of which were demonstrated by the F 3 genera¬ 
tion behavior of the Blackhull kafir Xdarso cross, are shown in table 2. 

AWNS 

A study of the inheritance of awns was made in the Blackhull kafir X 
darso cross. The kafir parent is awnless, wliile darso has well- 
developed straight awns averaging about one half inch in length. 
The Fi glumes were awnless like those of the kafir parent, but in the 
Fo generation there was a segregation into awned and awnless types. 
The segregations for awn type and seed color are shown in table 3. 

A total of 1,052 plants were awnless and 315 were awned, a deviation 
of 26.75 10.79 from a calculated 3:1 ratio that probably is not signif¬ 

icant. The data in table 3 show a good fit for independent segrega¬ 
tion of the factors for awn type and seed color and indicate an absence 
of linkage. 
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Table ^.—Awn type and seed color, in the F-y generation, of the l,Sti7 plants of the 
Hlnckhull kafirXdarso cross, 1031 


Awn type and seed color 

Number of plants 

Awn tyi)o and .seed color 

Number of plants 

Observed 

Calculale<i 
(36 12 9 3 3 1) 

Ob.served 

('’alculated 
(36 12-9-3 3-1) 

AwnlevSs, brown_ 

788 

768 9 

Aw nle.s.s, white . — . 

58 

64.1 

Awned, brown.- 

232 

256 3 

Awned white ..... 

20 

21.4 

Awnless, yellow.. 

•21)6 

192 2 


— 

-- — 

Awned, yellow__ 

63 

64. 1 

Total 

1,367 

(«) 


a x*=4 4fi; P=«4K8. 


In the Fa generation (table 4) all awned plants were obtained from 
the 14 awned F 2 heads. The 3b awnless heads f)rodueed only 5 prog¬ 
enies that were all awnless; the rernaininj^ 31 progenies were hetero¬ 
zygous for awns and segregated into a total of r),l )()2 awnless and 1,800 
awned plants, a deviation of 140.5125.73 from a 3:1 ratio. With 
random sampling, 30 awnless F 2 heads should produce 12 all-awnless 
rows, whereas only 5 were produced. The heads used for seed were 
selected for size of head and seed, small glumes, and the shape of head 
approximating that of darso. This selection may account for the 
excess of heterozygous over homoz^^gous awnless heads. The con¬ 
siderable excess of awnless heads in the segregating progenies may have 
resulted partly from natural crossing in the o])en-poliinated heads. 
The segregation in the selfed F 3 lines (table 4) as well as in the F 2 
generation (table 3) was in (dose agreement with the expected num¬ 
bers from a simple 3:1 ratio. 

Table 4. —Axmedness in F:i of the progenies from 50 selected F 2 heads of the Black- 
hull kafir Xdarso cross in 


Awn eharaetpr in F 2 and bree<iln}>’ be¬ 
havior m F3 


Awoless. 

Bred true—awiile.s.s. 

Segroqaterl (aelfed lines/ 
Segregated (open-pollinated) 

Total. 

Awned- 

Bred true—awned.. 


Numl)er of stniin-^ 

Number of Fa plants 







Probable 






Total 

Selfed 

Aw-n)c.ss 

Awne«l 

Devia¬ 
tion trom 

1 ratio 

error of 
devifV ion 

5 

•2 

".All 




14 

14 

2,615 

848 

17 75 

17. 19 

17 

0 

3. 347 

952 

122. 75 

19 20 

31 

14 

5,962 

1,800 

140 5 

25 73 

14 

9 


(«) 

1 




l" " 



“ Except a few out crosses from unbagged heads. 

STIGMA COLOR 


To study the relation, if any, between stigma color and seed color, 
the plants of the F 2 generation of the Blackhull kafir X Sumac sorgo 
cross were tagged according to stigma color during the blooming 
period. Later, in classifying the seed color, the stigma color was 
noted from the tags. The following results were obtained: 

All 36 wliite-seedcd plants had white stigmas. 

All the 141 yellow-seeded plants had yellow stigmas. 

One hundred and ten of the brown-seeded plants had white stigmas. 

Three hundred and ninety-seven of the brown-seeded plants had yellow stigmas. 
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The brown seeds from flowers with white stigmas were lighter in 
color than those from flowers with yellow stigmas and could best be 
described as tan or buff like the varieties and segregates having the Br 
factors. Judged from the stigma color of the white- and yellow- 
seeded segregates, it may be concluded that in this cross the yellow 
stigma color is merely another expression of the presence of the R 
color factor and that the white stigma indicates an absence of the R 
factor, or that complete linkage existed between the R factor and the 
colored stigma. This knowledge should make it possible to identify 
one fourth of the white-seeded types at the beginning of the blooming 
period and thus eliminate the bagging in tbe three fourths of an Fj 
population having the R factor for seed color when white-seeded 
segregates only are desired. 

SUMMARY 

Data on th(> inheritance of the seed color of three crosses between 
brow'n-seeded and white-seeded soighums are presented. 

The brown seed color of Scarborough broomc-orn, darso, and Sumac- 
sorgo is the result of two seed-color factors, B and R. 

In the Fa generation of crosses between the brown-seeded and white- 
seeded sorghums, a ratio of 12 brown- to 3 yellow- to 1 white-seeded 
plant was obtained. 

The awnless condition in Blackhidl kafir is dominant to the pres¬ 
ence of awns in darso, and a segregation into 3 awnless to 1 awned 
was observed in the Fj generation of this cross. There was no ap¬ 
parent linkage of the seeil color and awn factors. 

Tlie stigma color and its relation to seed color was studied in the 
P's generation cross of Blackhull kafir X Sumac sorgo. Yellow stigma 
was completely associated with the presence of the R seed-color 
factor. 




SUBERIZATION AND WOUND-CORK FORMATION IN THE 
SUGAR BEET AS AFFECTED BY TEMPERATURE AND 
RELATIVE HUMIDITY* 

By Kunst Authouwaoeu, imthologist, iintl Ruth C'olvin Stahrett, assManI 
cijlologixl, Dirimon of Hiigar Plant ItiovKiigntumx, Jiiircau of Plant Industry, 
United States Department of Agricidtiire 

INTRODUCTION 

A larjjjo percontajro of supir boots aro stored at liarvest before 
passing thiou^h the factory, and, according to Tom])kiris and 
Nuckols,^' in such storage piles crown rot frequently develops. These 
writers found the resulting injuries most pronounced in beets t()])ped 
at or below the tine of the lowest leaf scar and only slight where in 
topping a large part of the crowui was allowed to remain. Ihuible 
to ac(*ount for this differetitial decay, they suggest that a study of 
w'ound-cork fonnation might aid in the solution of the problem. 

While plant organs, such as- tubers, fleshy roots, and conns, nor¬ 
mally respond to wounding by rapid suberization of the cut surface 
and a sul)s(Hjuent develo|)ment of a firm cork layer, Priestley and 
Swingl(»have found that beets form a visible suberin deposit only 
slowly. 

The studic's reported in this ])aper w^ere initiated to determine the 
influence of tem|)erature and hujuidity on the rate of suberization 
and wound-cork formation on beets tot)|)ed at different planes, the 
method of procedure being essentially the same as that employed in 
the study of wound-periderm development in sw’eetpotato and 
gladiolus.■* 

STRUCTURK OF THE MATURE BEET 

The sugar beet (fig. 1) is an elongated, more or less pear-shaped 
body composed morphologically of crown, neck, and root. In cross 
section it shows a small, star-shaped core sutrounded by a number 
of annular zones or rings of grow th. Each annular zone is made up 
of a concentric ring of vascular tissue and storage parenchyma. The 
vascular tissue is composed of numerous collateral bundles which 
anastomose tangentially, forming a network of connecting bundles. 
In the narrow tapering zone of the beet the rings unite with one 
another gradually, but a more abrupt fusion is effected in the crown. 
This zone is composed essentially of intricately anastomosing vas¬ 
cular bundles mostly devoid of the parenchymatous elements so char¬ 
acteristic of the main body of the beet. In the upper region of the 
neck the central core opens up and encloses pith, which, as the neck 
passes into the crown, wddens and frequently becomes hollow. 

’ Hewivwl for publication .lum* 2, 1U.‘U; i.ssueil November 1933. 

- Tompkins, (’. M , and Nitkow, S H. thk kelation ok type ok toppincj to stok\(.k i.os.ses in 
sroAK BERTS Ph.vtoimtlioloKy 2f)'021 B35, illas 1930 
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SUBERIZATION AND WOUND-CORK FORMATION 

The rate of suberization and wound-cork formation as determined 
from a series of samples taken from an experiment in wliich tempera¬ 
tures and humidities were closely controlled is given in figure 2, the 
lightly shaded area indicating surface suberization and the heavily 
shaded area deeper suberin deposits. The latter, however, even 
under optimum conditions is slow in forming, at best involving only 
one or two cell layers. The contour of the suberized zone appears 
to be related to the tissues exposed in the cut. In the narrow, cor¬ 
tical region the suberin layer is sunk more or less deeply into tlie 
tissue beneath the exposed surface, while in other regions the topog¬ 
raphy of this layer is practically flat. 

At low temperatures suberization of the cut surface is both slow 
and shallow; at higher temperatures its development is initiated after 
the third day and maximum development is attained after 5 to 7 
days. Changes in relative humidity seem to have little influence on 
surface suberization, except that at maxinmm storage temperature 
the humidities below saturation seem to stimulate an early develop¬ 
ment of deeper-reaching suberin deposits. This condition is con¬ 
trary to observations made on sweetpotato and gladiolus, which 
reacted favorably to increase's in the relative humidity. 

Since suberization precedes wound-periderm formation, the factors 
governing the former process will also aflect the latter. However, 
while somewhat lowered liumidities expedited sul)erization, a wound 
periderm would only develop when both temperature and relative 
humidity were high. The periderm layer, however, was very shallow 
(fig. 3), even under optimum conditions for its development. The 
first periderm cells were observed in the cortex of the cut surface, 
and this layer also attained its maximum thickness at this point. 
This ready response of cortical cells to wounding is even more pro¬ 
nounced in sweetpotato and gladiolus than in beet, and verj^ likely 
it is a general phenomenon. 

A comparative study of wound healing in crown, neck, and tap 
region of beets showed little diflVrence in either manner or rapidity of 
suberization and wound-cork formation. In heels topped through the 
upper crown suberization was somewhat more rapid, but a wound 
periderm was slow in forming and could not have been a factor in 
preventing early infection in storage piles. The fact remains, how¬ 
ever, that crown topping results in a considerable decrease in the 
percentage of decay in beets in storage piles as coinpm’ed with that 
in beets topped at or below the lowest leaf scar; and since difference 
in suberization rate in beets cut through the crown or below the leaf 
scars is rather slight, the peculiar anatomical structure of the crown 
may in itself constitute an effective barrier to pathogenes. Here the 
vascular bundles anastomose freely and older bundles run obliquely, 
almost horizontally from the core to the periphery. There is little 
intervening parenchyma but a great deal of phloem tissue, and be¬ 
cause the bundles run mostly horizontally there are also fewer ex¬ 
posed bundle ends. Phloem 'is known to actively stimulate suberin 
deposits, and its preponderance in the crown region may possibly 
cause the early formation of a slight yet effective suberin deposit, 
although the latter may not be detectable with the common reagents. 

In the selection of mother beets for seed production, borings are 
commonly made for the removal of pulp for sugar analysis (fig. 4). 
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Figure 2."-Suberization and wound-periderm formation in sugar beet. Light shading indicates surface 
suberUation; heavy shading, deeper suberin deposits; and hatching, wound periderm. 
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The outer surface of sucli a bore from beets that liad been kept at a 
low storage temperature for a number of months was dark and when 
out with a knife proved to be bard and gritty. Its outer zone, several 
cells deep, was lignified, and only one cell layer between Ugnified and 



Fiuure S.—A, Wound-perWenn rormution in surim beet kept for 10 days at a temperature of 19 9' C. and 
a relative humidit y of 93 percent;suberired; c, w ound cork; detailed draw mg of 


normal tissue took the purple ammoniacal gentian-violet stam. There 
was local evidence of a wound periderm, but this tissue never formed 
an uninterrupted concentric band, and some material showed no 
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evidence whatsoever of wound-periderm formation. Although no ob¬ 
servations were made on the time factor in suberization, it was evi¬ 
dent that the lignifiedand 
3^% suberized zone bordering 

the bore hole afforded con¬ 
siderable protection 
against infection. 

The much-belated ap¬ 
pearance of wound cork 
in this material indicates 
that even at low storage 
temperatures a periderm 
may eventually develop, 
although no periderm for¬ 
mation was apparent in 
the course of an experi¬ 
ment that ran for 30 days. 
This observation on 
mother beetsis comparable 
with the results obtained 
with gladiolus conns, in 
which at low temperature 
a periderm developed only 
after 79 days.^ 

SUMMARY 

The roots of sugar beet 
respond to wounding by 
suberization of the cut 
surface and a belated de¬ 
velopment of a shallow 
wound periderm. Suberi¬ 
zation is very slight; it in¬ 
volves, at best, only one 
or two layers of cells, and 
if temperature and rela¬ 
tive humidity are not 
favorable it is found only 
in the outer wall. Under 
favorable conditions, a 
wound periderm develops 
as early as 10 days after 
wounding, but this layer is 
very shallow. There is 
little difference in the 
healing of wounds in beets 
cut through the crown, 
neck, or tap region, and the 
plative scarcity of decay 
in beets topped through the 
. . , crown is probably bound 

up mth the specialized anatomical structure of this region. The tissues 
bordering bore holes made through beets become ligi^ed and slightly 
suberized. In addition there is slight localized periderm formation. 

~‘'litBfcHWAOHi. EaAd Starbett, R. C. (See footnote 4.) 






Figure 4. —Itongitudinal section of sugar beet with bore hole. 



LEPTOSPHAERIA SALVINII, THE ASCIGEROUS STAGE 
OF HELMINTHOSPORIUM SIGMOIDEUM AND 
SCLEROTIUM ORYZAE ^ 

By E. C. Tullis 

Agent, Division of Cereal Crops' and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agricuiure 

INTRODUCTION 

Stem rot of rice {Oryza sativa L.), caused by Sclerotium oryzae 
(^att., has long been known to cause severe losses to rice growers 
both in the United States and in foreign countries. The fungus was 
iirst described froni Italy in 1876 by Cattaneo In 1907 Metcalf 

( 8 ) reported that it had been found in North Carolina and that it 
“caused a stem rot under water. 

In 1921 Tisdale (18) re}>ortcd the occurrence of the disease in 
Louisiana and stated that he suspect(Kl its occurron(*e in Arkansas. 
ri(» also demonstrated the pathogenicity of the fungus by adequate 
inoculation experiments. In 1926 Young (^2) definitely reported 
the disease in Arkansas. 

In 1910 Miyake (.9) reported the occuirrence of stem rot in Japan. 
He stated that great losses were caused by this disease because of the 
failure of tlx* rice grains to fill properly. Subsequent investigations 
were made by Sakurai (IJ), Hemmi and Yokogi (7), and others. 
In Cochinchiiu' the disease was reportcnl by Vin<*ens (^1) in 1923. 
In 1913 Shaw (15) and Butler ('£) stated that stem rot oc(‘urred in 
India and that one of the most conspicuous symptoms w^as the 
stimulation of tillering, a symptom that has not been observed in 
the United States. Additional reports of stem rot have been made 
from various parts of India by Bryce (1), Thompstone and Sawyer 
(17) j Rhind (13), and Park (10); from the Philippines, by Teodoro and 
Bogayong (16) and Reyes (11,12); and from Bulgaria by Dodoff and 
Kovachevsky (6), 

All th(' investigators mentioned except Vincens give onljy the sterile 
fungus, Sclerotium oryzae, as the cause of stem rot. Vincens (21), 
on his return to France from Cochinchine, carried on a series of experi¬ 
ments with S. oryzae and reported the development of a number of 
conidial forms associat(*d with it in culture. These were Verticilliurn 
sp., Beauveria oryzae Vincens, fonns alpha and beta; Fumrumi oryzae 
Vincens, forms alpha and beta; and Acremonium juliginosum Vincens. 
Descriptions and illustrations of these were given, but it was not 
shown that any of them were connected with the stern-rot fungus, 
S. oryzae. 

The writer (19, 20) has previously reported briefly the results of 
investigations showing that the stein-rot fungus (Sclerotium oryzae 
Catt.), has a conidial stage (Helminthosporium sigmoideum Cav.) 

; ‘ Received for publication June 27,1U33; issued November 1933. Cooperative investigations of the Divi¬ 
sion of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S. Department of Agriculture, and the 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas Agricultural Exiieriment Stations. 

^ Reference is made by number (italic) to Literature Cited, p. 685. 
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and also an ascif^eroiis sta^o (Leptosphaeria salruili Oatt.). Tho 
present paper rei)orts these results in full. 

HELMINTHOSPORII'M SIGMOIDEUM, THE CONIDIAL STAGE OF 
SCLEROTIUM ORYZAE 

In the sinnnier of 1930 the writer found eonidia and conidicHy^ores 
of a Helminthospoiium on agar cultures of Sclerotium oryzae and also 
on some seedlings of rice grown under aseptic conditions in test tubes 
and inoculated with a pure culture of >S\ oryzae. Inoculations with 
sclerotia of S. oryzae on other sterile rice seedlings gave the same 
results. Transfers made at the same thiie from the original (uilture 
failed to show the presence of any contaminating organism. More 
extensive inoculations and a detailed study of the conidial stage were 
then made. In the fall of 1931, 16 commercial varieties of rice grown 
at the Rice Branch Experiment Station, Stuttgart, Ark., were exam¬ 
ined for this Ilehninthosporium. Spores and conidiophores of the 
fungus were found on mature stubble of all tlic varieties. 

SOUUCE OF (X)NII)IA 

Sterile rice seedlings grown on agar in test tubes were inoculated 
with cultures of Sclerotium. oryzae from the United States, Japan, 
and India, rcspcctivel}^. In these experiments eight cultures of 
S. oryzae from the following sources were used: 

Culture no. 1 isolated by V, H. Young, DepartnuMit of Plant Pathology, 
University of Arkansas, from diseased rice collected by him in the vicinity of 
Stuttgart, Ark. 

Culture no. 2 isolated by the writer from diseavS(‘d rice collected by him in tin* 
vicinity of Beaumont, Tex. 

Culture no. 3 receiv(‘d from the Centraal Bureau voor Schinimelcultures, 
Baarn, Netherlands. This culture was isolated from (liseas(‘d rice in Japan by 
K. Nakata, Kyushu Imperial University, Fukuoka, Kyushu, Japan. 

Culture no. 4 obtained from India through the courtesy of M. Mitra, imperial 
mycologist, Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, Pusa, India. 

Cultures nos. 5 to 8 obtained from India through the courtesy of B. B. Mundkur, 
of the Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, Pusa, India. 

In all tho inoculations in test tubes the sclerotia were placed on the 
agar at the side of the seed after the seed had germinated and the 
seedling had been found to be sterile. Following inoculation, the 
seedlings were incubated at about 25® C. The seedlings were not 
wounded. 

On January 7, 1930, culture no. 1 was used in making inoculations 
on five sterile Blue Rose rice seedlings grown singly in test tubes on 
corn-meal agar. Fifteen days later eonidia of a IJelminthosporium 
had been produced on four of the seedlings. By that time all the 
inoculated seedlings had succumbed to the attacks of the fungus, and 
typical sclerotia were found in them. The check seedlings in the 
uninoculated test tubes remained alive and sterile. 

On February 10 culture no. 2 was used in making similar inocula¬ 
tions on 26 sterile seedlings of Blue Rose rice. All the seedlings were 
killed by the fungus and at the end of 3 weeks eonidia of a Helmin- 
thosporium were noted on 20 of them. Sclerotia were produced in all 
cases. I^ive uninoculated check plants remained alive and sterile. 

Culture no. 3 was used on February 10 in similar inoculations on 
fevexi sterile Blue Rose rice seedlings. The Helminthosporium conid¬ 
ial stJ^e was subsequently found on two of them. Six of the seed- 
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lings were killed by the fungus. Four uninoculated check plants 
remained alive and sterile. 

On June 7, 1930, culture no. 4 was used in similar inoculations on 
six sterile seedlings of Fortuna rice. The inoculated seedlings were 
killed by the fungus but no spores were produced on any plant. 
Characteristic sclerotia, however, were produced in one plant and in 
the agar of that tube. The uninoculated check plants remained alive 
and sterile. 

No inoculation of seedlings was made with cultures 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
However, cultures 5, 0, and 7 produced the typical conidial stage 
when transferred to corn-meal agar slants with a 4 percent agar base. 

The results of these inoculations indicated that under the conditions 
of the experiments the strains of the stem-rot fungus from the United 
States, Japan, and India are similar in their ability to produce conidia 
of a Ilehninthosporium. 

CULTURAI. STUDIES 

(^iltural studies were made of the Ilelminthofiporium obtained from 
the inoculations of sterile rice seedlings just described. Com-meal- 
agar dilution plates were i)repared with the conidia to determine 
wliether they were viable and to study the type of germination. 

On Fel)ruary 10, 1930, four plates were poured from the conidia 
produced from culture no. 2. Germination was noted 12 hours later. 
Germ tubes had been produced from one or both end cells of the 
conidia and an arborescent mycelium was developing. Forty-eight 
hours later the growth was visible to the naked eye. At the end of a 
week small white spherical bodies had develo])e(l in all the cultures. 
These finally matured and proved to be the typical sclerotia of Sclera-^ 
Hum oryzae^ which, when transferred to corn-meal-agar slants, pro¬ 
duced typical colonies and sclerotia. The plates were kept under 
observation for 1 month, but no conidia were produced in any of the 
cultures. 

C)n Aujjust 1, 1930, a second set of four dilution plates was prepared 
with conidia from transfers of culture no. 3 made June 15, 1930. 
When growth was visible, 48 hours after the plates were poured, 
12 single spores were located with the aid of a microscope. These 
were then transferred to corn-meal-agar slants. At the end of 2 
weeks each of these cultures had produced sclerotia typical of Sclera- 
tjum oryzae. For more than 3 months these cultures were examined 
frequently for conidia, but none was found in any of the 12 cultures. 

()n December 7, 1930, another set of dilution plates was poured 
with conidia from the transfers of culture no. 3. These conidia were 
slow in germinating. On the third day, however, germination began; 
some of the conidia did not germinate until the fourth day. Typical 
growths were produced. At the end of the first week there appeared 
in the agar irregular dark sclerotioid bodies with coarse, rather short, 
dark-colored radiating hyphae. Some of the bodies were completely 
embedded; others were formed at the surface of the agar. The 
submerged bodies (fig. 1, .A) produced conidia sparsely (fig. 1, ii); 
those on the surface produced conidia abundantly (fig. 1, <7). 

Soon after the discovery of the conidia all the cultures of Sclerotium 
oryzae in the laboratory were examined. Of the 30 available tubes 
of cultures 1, 2, 3, and 4, Helminthosvorium conidia were found in 9; 
these represented cultures 1, 2, and 3 only. Later, conidia were 
found also in no. 4, as well as in nos. 5 to 8. 
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Another set of dilution plates was poured with Jlclininthosporium 
conidia produro-d on the ri(*o seedlings that had been inoculated in 
test tubes with eidture no. 2, as ])roviously described. From these 



riGURE 1.— A, Submerged sclorotioid body. X 25. B, Portion of submerged sclerotioid body showing 
sparse sporuiation. X 60. C, Sclerotioid body produced on surface of agar, showing abundant conidia 
of JJelminthoaporium sigmoideum. X 25. D, Conidia and portions of conidiophores of H. sigmoideum. 
X 480. 

plates A single-spore colonies were transferred to separate tubes of 
eorn-meal agar. In each of the tubes sclerotia were produced but no 
conidia were found in any of them. Sclerotia were transferred from 
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these tubes to other tubes of corii-meal agar. Each of these produced 
sclerotia again and 11 of them also produced typical conidia of 
Helminthosporium sigmoid^um, 

All the cultures of Sclerotiurn oryzae produced typical spores of 
Hehninthosporium s igrnoideuin . 

INOCUn^TlON EXPEUIMENTS 

With Ilelmvnthofiporium conidia from rice seedlings that had been 
grown in test tubes and inoculated with Srlerotium oryzae^ inoculations 
were made on individual leaves of sterile Blue Rose rice seedlings 
growing singly in test tubes on corn-meal agar. One leaf of each 
seedling was inoculated by placing on it, by means of a transfer needle 
loop, a small drop of sterile water in which the conidia were in suspen¬ 
sion. Following inoculation, the seedlings were kept in diffuse light 
in the laboratoiy. After 3 days the inoculated leaves of two plants 
showed infection in the form of small brown elongated sj)ots. The 
further development of the fungus from these spots killed the seedlings 
in 2 weeks. Typical JlelmhMofiporium conidia were prt)duced on the 
seedlings and sclerotia typical of S. oryzae were formed in the crown 
tissues of the seedlings and on the agar. 

On March 21, 1930, leaves of 21 Blue Rose rice seedlings growing in 
soil in the laboratory were inoculated l)y placing a loop of a conidial 
suspension on each leaf. These plants were incubated for 24 hours in 
a saturated atmosphere at room temperature. Three days later 
brown lesions were observed on the leaves of 17 of the inoculated 
seedlings. In tissue platings made from these seedlings Sclerotium 
oryzae was obtained in only one, in which (‘haracteristic sclerotia and 
(‘onidia developed. Later, microscopic examination was made of the 
nunaining seedlings after they had been killed by the fungus, and on 
one additional plant typical conidia of llelmhitboHporlum sigmoldevm 
were found on sheaths just above the crown. 

IDENTIFICATION 

A study of the conidial stage showed that the fungus corresponded 
in all essential details with Hehninthos port urn slgmoideurn, described 
and illustrated by Cavara (5, pL Ijfg. 5) in 1889. Cavara’s original 
description {6, p\ 185) follows: 

Kffusum, iiinim; hypliLs fertilihus wsparsis crectis, rigidiusculis, hinc iiide 
iiodiilcsis 8~ 10-scptatis, simplidbus, olivaeeis, 100-150X5 m; gouidiis magnis, 
falcato-sigmoideis, utriiKiuo obtusis, triseptatis, ccllulis iiiediis crassioribas, 
granulosis, dilute olivaeeis, extiinis hyalinis 55-65X11 14m. 

8ur Ics graiiies, les feuillcs, les tiges de VOruza saliva. Environs de Pavie. 
Et4 et automne. Forme voisine du H. hyalophloem Saec. (Fung. Ital. 814). Qui 
a cepondant des hyphes fascicul6cs et des gonidies plus i>ctites et i)oint sigmoides 
de forme. 

Cavara's illustrations are here reproduced as figure 2. Cavara (5) 
reported also the occurrence of Sekrotium oryzae from the vicinity of 
Pavia and referred to a specimen distributed in exsiccati.® The 
writer examined tliis specimen, in the mycological collections of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
and found conidia of llelmirithoBforium sigmoideum as well as sclerotia 
of S, oryzae. Portions of conicUophores, also found in this specimen, 

» Bfiiost, a., and Cavara, F. i. funqhi pARAasiTB dsllk pianti coltivate od utili essictati, deunk- 
ATI K DESCRITTI. Fasc. 1, DO. 25. 1888. 
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bore tlie sharp-pointed steri^inata characteristic of the conidiophores 
fis noted by the writer (fig. 3). The coiiidia and conidiophores from 
the Briosi and Cavara specimen were found to be essentially identical 
with those from the writer’s material. 

From the cultural studies and artificial inoculations here recorded 
it is evident that Helmlnthosporium sigmoideum and Sclerotium oryzae 
are the conidial and sclerotial stages, respectively, of the same fungus. 

LEPTOSPHAERIA SALVINII, THE ASCIGEROUS STAGE OF SCLERO¬ 
TIUM ORYZAE 


On some jdants of Blue Rose rice and red rice grown in the green¬ 
house at Fayetteville, Ark., and infected with Sclerotiurn oryzaey a 

few^ peritheciumlike fruiting bodies 
were found on the outer sheaths. 
These fruiting bodies contained 
spores that were simil ar to the conidia 
of Hebninthosporiujn sigmoideum. 

Further examination of additional 
specimens revealed other such fruit¬ 
ing bodies with the spores in asci. 
These asci were found in various 
stages of development. The fungus 
was identified as Leptosphaeria sab 
dniiy whi(‘h had been described on 
rice in Italy by (^attaneo (. 4 ) in 1879. 
In 1910, Miyake (.9) reported that 
this fungus had not been found in 
Japan. 

In October 1931, perithecia of 
Leptosphaeria salrmii'wero iound on 
a number of rice varieties infected 
with Sclerotium oryzae at the Rice 
Branch Experiment Station, Stutt¬ 
gart, Ark. On these perithecia, 
conidiophores and conidia similar 
to those of Uelminthosporium sig¬ 
moideum were frequently found. 
This, together with the similarity 
of the ascospores and conidia and 
the fact that the perithecia were 
found on plants infected with Sclerotium oryzae^ suggested the possi¬ 
bility that L. salvinii might be the ascigerous stage of H. sigmoideum 
and S. oryzacy which already had been show n to be connected. With 
this in mind, cultural studies and inoculation experiments were 
undertaken. 

Om.TURAL STUDIES 



Figure 2.--- Reproduction of Cavara’s figures (5, 
/, fig. 5), the legend for which may ne trans- 
ated as follows: llelminthosporium sigmoideum 
n. sp.: a, portion of stern of Oryza with .spots 
caused by the fungus; b, fruiting hyphae; r, 
spores 


On November 17, 1931, three perithecia of Leptosphaeria salvinii 
from Blue Rose rice plants grown in the greenhouse at Fayetteville, 
Ark., were broken up in separate drops of distilled water to which 
dilute? lactic acid had been added. The spore suspensions were 
smearetf over the surface of slants of tubes of potato-dextrose agar. 
Otx the second and third days after the inoculations, 36 single-spore 
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colonies were located with the aid of a microscope and marked. Each 
colony was trnnsfcrred to a separate tube of potato-dextrose agar 
(series 1). 

On November 20 three additional perithecia were similarly broken 

% in distilled water to which a trace of lactic acid had been added. 

e drops of water were placed in sterile Petri dishes and diluted with 
cooled melted agar. On the* second day thereafter nine transfers 
of single-spore colonies (series 2A) and three transfers from mycelium 
produced from two or more ascospores (series 2B) were made, as in 
the preceding exj)eriment. 



Fiwuke 3 ' llelminthoaportum siginouieum, X A, CoiiKlm and a iK)rtiou of conidiophore from a test- 
lube culture on corn-meal ajjar H, comdmm and connliophore from inoculated Blue Rose rice seedling 
grown in soli in the laboratory 


On Uecember 4 dilution agar plates were prepared, as previously 
described, from perithecia from tilue Hose rice grown in the green¬ 
house. Three single-spore cultures were secured (series 3). 

On December 9, 1931, dilution agar plates were prepared of spores 
from perithecia produced on red rice in the greenhouse. Three single¬ 
spore cultures were secured from these plates also (series 4). 

the last of January 1932 all of the 54 cultures of Leptosphaerm 
salmnii (series 1 to 4) had produced abundant mycelium and sclerotia 
typical of Sclerotiurn oryzae. On January 23, 1932, one culture from 
series 2A and on^ from series 2B produced conidia typical of Hel-^ 
minihosporium sigmoideum. By the last of February 1932, 15 of the 
colonies from all four series of isolations had produced conidia typical 
of IL sigmoideum. 
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Conidia from isolation series 1 and 2 were transferred on February 
26, 1932, to corn-nieal-n^ar slants. They had j^erminated by the 
following day, and nine single-spore colonies were located with the 
aid of a microscope and transferred to individual tubes. By the 
middle of April, five of the nine cultures had produced sclerotia typical 
of Sclerotiwm oryzae. No sclerotia were produced by the other four 
cultures. No conidia were produced in any of the nine cultures during 
the period that they were under observation. 

Ascospores of Leptosphueria salvinii from rice stubble collected at 
wStuttgart, Ark., intermittently from ()ctol)er through February germi¬ 
nated n'adily when placed in tap water at room tem})erature. Some 
of the ascospores of the October colle(*ti<)n germinated readily the 
following May in distilled water at room temperature. 

The characteristics of the cultures from ascospores were essentially 
identical with those from either conidia or sclerotia. 

Numerous unsuccessful attempts have been made to produce the 
ascigerous stage in artificial culture, by using cultures originating 
from each of the three stages. 

INOCULATION EXPERIMENTS 

Blue Rose rice plants were groA\m in autoclaved \nrgin soil from the 
vicinity of Stuttgart, Ark., in three 3-gallon stoneware jars. The 
s(M'ds were prepared for sowing by removing the hulls, suriac’c- 
sterilizing them for 5 minutes in 1 : 1,000 mercuric chloride solution, 
and then rinsing them in tap water. Al)out 10 plants were grown in 
each jar. 

On June 21, 1932, when the plants were 6 to 8 inche.s high, they 
were inoculated with sclerotia from pure cultures originating from 
ascospores of Leptosphaerla mlvinii. These cultures were obtained 
from stem-rotted Blue Rose and Rexoro rice plants grown at Stutt¬ 
gart in 1931. No plants were left uninoculated as controls, because 
in numerous trials plants grown similarly without inoculation had 
always remained free from stem rot. Inoculation was made by plac¬ 
ing sclerotia in contact with the plants at the water line without 
wounding. On August 8, 1932, all culms that had not become' 
infected as a result of the first inoculation were reinoculated with 
sclerotia froin the same sources as were those in the first inoculation. 
When the reinoculations were made the outer sheatlis of a number 
of the plants had been killed by the stem-rot fungus as a result of the 
first inoculation, and the typical symptoms had been produced. Ex¬ 
amination of the dead sheaths a week later showed mature perithecia 
of L, salvirm. In addition, large numbers of conidiophores and 
conidia of Uelminthosporium sigmoideum were found on the outer 
sheath surfaces, and sclerotia typical of Sclerotium oryzae were found 
embedded in the tissues of the sheaths. 

It is evident from the results here set forth that Leptosphaeria 
salvinri is the ascigerous stage of Helmmthosporium sigmoideum and 
Sclerotium oryzae. 
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TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION OF LEPTOSPHAERIA SALVINII CATT., 
1879 u, p, m-m; pL XV, figs. 1-S) 

Synonym for sclerotial stage, Sclerotium oryzac Catt., 1876 {3); synonym ior 
conidial stage, Helminthosporium sigmoideum Cav., 1889 (-5). 

MYCELIUM 

Hyphae white to olivaceous, septate, profusely branched, 2 m to 5 m in diameter. 
In culture, mycelium white at first, later smoky to black at surface of medium. 
On host, mycelium white inside culm, olivaceous outside. Numerous irregular 
olivaceous appressoria form on culm; range from 14m to 30m by 8m to 24m. 

SCLEROTIAL STAGE 

Sclerotia spherical or nearly so, black at maturity, surface nearly smooth, at 
times covered with cottony weft of white mycelium; 180m to 280m, mostly 230m 
to 270m. Habitat, in sheaths and culms of Oryza sativa (fig. 4) and Zizaniopsis 
miliavea (Michx.) Doell and Asch. 

CONIDIAL STAGE 

Cvonidiopliores dark colored, septate, erect, simple or sparsely branched, 4m 
to 5m by 100m to 175m; conidia borne singly on sharp-pointed steriginata, fusiform, 
typically throe-septate, simply curveci or slightly sinuous; intercalary cells 
Front’s brown,^ densely granular; terminal cells lime green,^ less granular than 
intercalary cells; apical cell frequently longer and less acutely pointed than basal 
cell; spores occasionally constricted at middh* septum, 9.9m to 14.2m by 29m to 49m, 
mostly 11m to 12.5m by 34m to 40m. Habitat, on leaves and culms of Oryza 
satim (fig. 3 and fig. I, D) and Zizaniopsis miliacea. 

ASCIGEROUS STAGE 

Perithecia dark, globose, embedded in outer tissues of sheath, 202m to 48 1m, 
average diameter 3SIm, beak rather short (30m to 70Mb fretpicntly half the diame¬ 
ter of perithecium in \\idth. Beak n<»nprotruding, tip flush with surface of outer 
(‘piderinis of sheath, visil)le to naked eye; asci narrowly clavate, walls almost 
invisible and deliquescing by the time spores mature, short-stalked, 90m to 128m 
by I2fi to 14m, mostly 103m to 125m i\v 13,5m; ascosporcs biseriate, normally eight 
in ascus (rarely only hair), thn*e‘-septate when mature, usually somewhat con¬ 
stricted at septae, particularly at raid<lle sejrtum, brown, two end cells usually 
lighter in color and contents less granular than middle cells, fusiform, somewhat 
curved, 38m to 53m by 7m to 8m, mostly 44m to 48m by 8m (figs. 5 and 6). Habitat, 
in sheaths of Oryza sativa. 

HOSTS AND GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 

Tlie sclerotiiil and conidial stafjes of Leptosphaeria salrinii occur on 
all (iommercial varieties of rice, red rice, and 'Zizaniopsis miliacea in 
the rice-growinjj areas of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. The 
sclerotial stage occurs in most foreign countries where rice is grown. 
The conidia' stage is known to occur only in Italy and the United 
States, but no doubt it is present in the other countries where the dis¬ 
ease occurs. The ascigerous stage has been found on seven commercial 
varieties of rice in Arkansas, Jjouisiana, and Texas, on a rice selection 
(C. I.® no. 4559) in Arkansjis and Louisiana, and on commercial rice 
in Italy. 

< Ridqwiy, R. color STANDAHiw AND COLOR NOJUKNCLATURE. 43 p., iUus. Washington, D.C. 1912. 

^ C. 1. denotes awsslon number of Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases. 
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Fjquhe i.-~Lepto$phaeria tatmnii sclerotia {Sclerotium oryiae): A, Sclerotia insida Blue Rose rice culm 
from near Beaumont, Tex. X 3. B, Bclerotia Inside Blue Rose rice culm from near Beaumont. Tex. 
, X 32. C, Portion of a cross section of a sclerotium. X 680. 
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SEASONAL DEVELOPMENT 

As Tisdalo {18) has pointed out, the sclerotia are known to over¬ 
winter on old rice straw and stubble in the field and to serve as 
inoculum for the growing rice plants during the following summer. 
Indications are that these overwintered sclerotia also produce abun¬ 
dant conidia while floating on the surface of flood water. These 
conidia are readily disseminated on the surface of the water and 
come in contact with the sheaths and there genninate and cause in¬ 
fections. On the infections, whether originating from sclerotia or 
conidia, secondary conidia develop, which serve to spread the infec¬ 
tion still further. Sclerotia are formed in abundance in all the in¬ 
fected tissues hiter in the season. Under certain conditions the peri- 
thecia form in the infected sheaths about the same time as the 
sclerotia; under other conditions they appear to form somewhat 
earlier. 



TavXV' 



Fiodrk 5.—lieprnduftion of Catlaueo’vS illustration (4, pi XV. i -?), tlie legend for which may be trans¬ 
lated as follows Lf'pfoftpkama ffalvtnii n sp , fig. 1, pentheciurn, fig 2, a, ascus, h, spores, fig 3, two 
germinating spores ” 


Viable ascospores have been found on old rice stubble as late in 
the winter as January. It has not been possible to determine whether 
they live throiigh the winter and function as inoculum for the fol¬ 
lowing crop because the sheaths carrying the perithecia disintegrate 
so completely during the winter that no perithecia have been found 
in the spring. 

SUMMARY 

Leptosphaeria salvinn Catt. has been found to be the ascigerous 
stage of Sclerotium oryzae Catt. and of Helmmthosporium sigmoideum 
Cav., and the various stages of the fungus are described and illus¬ 
trated. The hosts, geographic distribution, and seasonal develop¬ 
ment of the fungus are discussed. 
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SOME FACTORS INVOLVED IN APHID TRANSMISSION 
OP THE CUCUMBER-MOSAIC VIRUS TO TOBACCO^ 

By IsME A. Hogg ANT 

Instructor in horticnllure. University of Wisconsin, aiul agent, Division of Tobacco 
and Plant Nutrition, Bureau 'of Plant Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Evidence ])res(»nted in recent years from various sources lias shown 
that insects belongin^: to several different families and orders may be 
concerned in the dissemination of plant virus diseases. Amon^ tliese, 
species of leaf hoppers, aphids, grasshoppers, tlirips, and white fly have 
been incriminated as vectors of specific viruses. 

The nature of the relationship between a virus and its insect vector 
is a matter of particular interest at the present time. The subject 
lias already received considerable attention in connection with certain 
viruses transmitted by leaf hoppers, such as those of curly top of sugar 
beet aster yellows (//), and streak disease of corn {20), and 

also in connection with tlie potato leaf-roll virus transmitted by the 
green peach aphid (6', 17, fS). In these cases tliere is evidence of an 
intimate association between vir*us and insect, which appears to indi¬ 
cate an increase of virus within the insect’s body. 

Less information is available concerning the relationship involved in 
the transmission of tyjiical mosaic diseases by aphids, although many 
virus diseases of this type are known to be disseminated by such 
agents. Although a certain amount of wHirk has been done in this 
connection, the results so far obtained apjiear to be more or less 
fragmentary or liave not been jmblished in full.^ A need of further 
information on the subject arose during recent investigations of aphid 
transmission of certain viruses on tobacco and related plants, some 
])hases of which have already been reported (7, S). As a foundation 
for critical experiments, it became necessary to determine various 
factors which might inlluence transmission, such as the number of 
aphids rec[uired for satisfactory infection, the duration of infectivity 
of the insect, and the time taken to a(*(|uire and to transmit the infec¬ 
tive pi‘inci])le. Information of this type would be of value also as 
tending to indicate' whethei* a biological relationsliip is involved be¬ 
tween aj)hid and virus or whether transmission rests upon a purely 
rpechanical basis. The cucumber-mosaic virus, which is readily 
transmissible to many solanaceous hosts by various species of aphids 
(7, 8), formed the subject of the present investigation, and the green 
peach aphid {Myzm persicae Sulz.) was \ised as the aphid vector. 

‘ Received for publication Apr. 14, 1933; i.ssue<l November 193:1. Cooiwrative investigations of the Wis¬ 
consin Agricultural Exiwriraent Station and the J)ivision of Toliaccoand Plant Nutrition, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

^ Reference is made by number (italic) to Literature Cited, p 71)3. 
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BeNNKTT, C. W. FUHTHKR observations and experiments with mosaic DI.SEASKS of RASPBEKRIF.S, 
BLACKBKRUIK8, AND DEWBERB1E.S. Midi. Agr. Kxpt. StH. Tech. Bull. I2r>, 32 pp., lllUS. 1932. 

Drake, C J , Tate, U. D., and Harris, H. M. preliminary experiments with aphids as vectors 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

That aphids may act as vectors of plant virus diseases was first 
recognized by Allard (1) who reported the transmission of a mosaic 
disease of tobacco by Myzus persieae and Macrosiphum tabaei Perg. 
Since this discovery a number of other virus diseases have been shown 
to be disseminated by one or more species of aphids. Although many 
reports have been limited to proof of the abilitv of certain species to 
transmit particular viruses, some have included a study of various 
details involved in transmission. Only the latter type of report will 
be considered in the. present connection. The diseases concerned may 
perhaps be divided tentatively into two groups, namely, those of a 
mosaic type, such as spinach blight, cucumber mosaic, and potato 
mild mosaic, and those not of a true mosaic type, such as raspberry leaf 
curl and potato leaf roll. 

McClintock and Smith (IS), in an investigation of the transmission 
of spinach blight by Myzus persieae and Macrosiphum solanifolii 
Ashm., were able to obtain infection by using two or more aphids to a 
plant. According to the data presented, some infection resulted after 
the aphids had been allow c'd to remain on the diseased host for only 10 
minutes, and transmission to healthy plants was effected after the 
aphids had remained on them for 5 minutes. Higher percentages of 
infection w^ere secured, however, when longer feeding periods were 
allow^ed. These authors state that the lower instars were less infec¬ 
tious than the adults, that the aphids were able to infect several 
plants in succession, and that their infective capacity was not lost 
after molting. They also present evidence believed to indicate a 
direct transmission of the virus from parent a])hid to offspring up to 
the fourth generation. 

Doolittle and Walker (5), in a study of the transmission of cucumber 
mosaic on cucumber by Aphis gossypii Glov., report that the aphids 
were able to ac(i[uire and to transmit infection after feeding periods of 
T) juinutes in cither case, and that they nearly always lost their 
infec.tivity after once feeding on a healthy plant. They also found 
that the aphids did not transmit the disease after (> to 8 hours' con¬ 
finement in a glass tube, a period said to be a))proximately equal to the 
length of time that expressed juices of diseased cucumber plants 
remain infectious. They state that it appears that aphis trans¬ 
mission of mosaic results from the virus being carried into the plant 
tissues on the insect's proboscis and that the minute amount of virus 
thus carried is exhausted during the first feeding period. So far 
as the writer is aw are, however, these authors have not published in 
full the data upon which their conclusions are based. 

In tests of the transmission of potato mild mosaic by Myzus persieae, 
Schultz and Folsom (Z^) obtained infection occasionally by using only 
1 or 2 aphids per plant and more frequently by using larger numbers of 
insects. Storey and Bottomley {21) report a similar result in the 
transmission of rosette disease of peanuts by Aphis legunnnosae 
Theob., single aphids only occasionally causing infection. 

In a study of raspberry leaf curl transmitted bjr Aphis rubiphila 
Patch, F. T. Smith {16) found no evidence of transmission of the virus 
through the egg or to the living young. Bennett (S), in a more detailed 
investigation of the same disease, likewise states that the virus 
did not appear to be transmitted through the egg. Occasional 
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infection was obtained by means of single aphids, while 10 individuals 
were found to be as effective as 50 in causing infection. The insects 
became infective after 2 hours on a diseased plant and remained so up 
to 10 days aftervrard. In a later paper ( 4 ) this investigator states that 
all forms of the insect, including the winged form, were able to trans¬ 
mit the disease. 

Elze (6*), investigating the transmission of leaf roll of potato by 
Myzus persicae, reports an ‘incubation period^^ of the virus in the 
insect of 24 to 48 hours between the time of feeding on a diseased 
potato plant and the development of the infective capacity. The 
aphids retained their infectivity after remaining for 7 to 10 days on a 
nonsusceptilde host (spinach); the virus was not lost after the insects 
molted and was not transmitted to the young. In the transmission of 
other potato virus diseases by various species of aphids neither the 
number of insects nor their stage of development were found to have 
much influence on the amount of infection secured. 

K. M. Smith {17) likewise found no evidence of transmission of 
the ])otato leaf-roll virus from infective parent a})hids to their 
j)rogeny. The aphids retained their power of infection after feeding 
for 1 to 2 days on an immune Jiost (cabbage), as well as after starva¬ 
tion for 4 to 5 days. Occasional infections were obtained by means 
of single aphids and maximum infection by means of 12 to 18 individ¬ 
uals per ])lant. This investigator also found c\idence of an “incuba¬ 
tion ])eriod’^ in tl\e insect, wdiich he states w as not less than 54 hours 
under the conditions of the experiments {18).^ The aphids became 
infective after remahung for (> hours on a diseased plant, though 
a])i)arently not after 2 hours, and transmission of the virus w^as efiected 
aft er 2 hours on a healthy plant. When viruliferous aphids were trans¬ 
ferred to a fresh healthy plant every 24 to 48 hours, several, though 
not all, of the plants in any one series became infected. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The cucumber-itiosaic virus used in the present experiments was 
derived from the same source as that employed in previous investiga¬ 
tions (7, 8), being identical with Johnson^s cucumber virus 1 {10), and 
no doubt the same as that studied by Doolittle and Walker (5). 
Young tobacco plants infected with this virus by means of artificial 
inoculation with extract from diseased plants served as sources of 
infection for the aphids. All transfers of aphids were made to 
tobac<*o, except in two experiments where young cucumber plants 
w^ere also used. 

Virus-free colonies of the peach aphid, consisting of wdnged and wing¬ 
less viviparous females, wTre maintained on healthy young cabbage 
plants in a large insect cage. Smaller ca^es, such as the one showrn in 
figure 1, B, were generally used for confining aphids on infected plants. 
Those were constructed of a wooden framework and had two sides of 
glass and tw'o sides and the top of cheesecloth, thus allowing fairly 
satisfactory light and ventilation within. In order to confine aphids 
to single plants, glass lamp chimneys, the tops of which were covered 
with cheesecloth, were placed over the plants set in 5-inch pots, and 
the lower edge was pushed dowm into the soil (fig. 1, A). These 
proved satisfactory when placed in a good diffuse light and shaded 
from direct sunlight. All insect cages were kept in a greenhouse at a 
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temperature of about 70® F. At the end of an exf)eriinent the aphids 
were destroyed by fuinip:ation with nicotine dust or in some instances 
were removed from the plants by means of a camers-hair brush. 
The })lants were then set in a w^armer j^reenhouso (about Sf)®) and 
observed for signs of infectioji. The tobacco plants re(|uired for the 
experiments were grown in the wanner grecmhouse ajid were kept free 
from aphids by means of frequent fumigation. 

Two methods were employed in transferring aphids from plant to 
plant. Whenever feasible, leaves or portions of leaves bearing the 
required number of aphids were removed from the infected host and 
transferred to a piece of paper placed on the test plant, the aphids 
being allowed to migrate to the new host at will. This method, which 



Figure l.—Types of cage used for confining aphids .1, Uainp chimney, with clioesecloth fop, enclosing 
a single plant; Ji, larger cage, having mom for five plants in 4-inch pots 

will be referred to as the '‘leaf method of transfer’’, nearly always 
yielded consistent and satisfactory results. It w^as not always appli¬ 
cable, however, as, for example, in experiments where the aphid's were to 
remain for only a given length of time on a certain plant before being 
moved to another. In such cases the aphids were transferred by 
means of a cainel’s-hair brush slightly moistened at the tip. Particu¬ 
lar care was exercised in handling the aphids in order to avoid injuring 
them in any way. Before removal they were disturbed by a light 
touch with the brush, which caused them to withdraw their stylets 
from the plant tissues. After transference, they continued to feed 
and to function apparently normally and showed no signs of injury. 
Nev^rflieless, for some obscure reason the brush method of transfer 
proved much less reliable than the leaf method. At times satisfactory 
infection would be secured by this method, whereas at other times, 
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after an identical procedure, no infection would result, even in direct 
transfers of aphids from diseased to healthy plants in a manner 
previously found to yield infection. Consequently, in experiments 
necessitating the use of the brush method of transfer, individual trials 
in which no infection was obtained throughout were not regarded as 
significant if subsequent rei)etitions of the trial under apparently 
similar conditions yielded definite infection, and such individual 
negative trials have not been recorded in the tables. On the other 
hand, trials that consistently yielded negative results were of course 
regarded as significant. As a result, the actual numbers of infections 
recorded in different types of experiments are not considered to be 
stri<‘tly comparable; they should be taken to indicate a qualitative 
rather than a quantitative relationship. 

In experiments involving the use of the brush method of transfer 
a series of plants was treated as a control by touching them with the 
brush as if in the process of transferring aphids to or from the plants, 
in order to test whether infection was carried on the brush itself. 
When the leaf method of transfer was used, control plants were 
treated by placing diseased leaves free from aphids on a piece of 
paper reshng on the plant. Each experiment was usually repeated 
three times, five plants being tested in each trial for each type of 
a]}hid transfer; all conclusions were therefore based on the number of 
infections secured on sets of 20 plants. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The first experiments of the juesent investigation were more or less 
preliminary in nature and were designed to test the effect on the 
infe<»tivity of the aphids of various factors, such as the number of 
insects used, their stage of development, the length of feeding time on 
the infected host, etc. Later experiments were directed toward 
determining so far as possible the nature of the association between 
the virus and the aphid ve(*tor. Such questions as the duration of 
infectivity of the ai)hids and the time taken to develop the infective 
power were sj)ecially considered. The possibility of direct trans¬ 
mission of the virus from infective adults to their progeny was also 
investigated in connection with similar tests with another species of 
aphid reported in another paper (9), 

INFLUENCE OF NUMBER OF APHIDS ON AMOUNT OF INFECTION 

Aphids were allowed to feed for b days or more on tobacco plants 
affected with mosaic and were then transferred by the leaf method 
to healthy young plants under lamp chimneys, in the following 
numbers per plant: 1, 2, 5, 10, and 20. Transfers were made to both 
tobacco and cucumber, wingless adults or older nymphs being used 
throughout. After a week or more on these plants, the aphids were 
destroyed by fumigation. 

When only 1 or 2 aphids were transferred to each tobacco plant, 
no infection was obtained; some infection resulted from the transfer 
of 5 aphids to each plant, and increasing percentages of infection from 
the transfer of 10 and 20 aphids, respectively, an average of 80 per¬ 
cent infection being secured bv the use of 20 insects per plant (table 1). 
Similar results were obtained on cucumber, though on this host the 
incidence of infection was somewhat greater throughout, 1 and 2 
aphids causing infection in single cases. 
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Table 1. —Injluvuce of number of aphids on amount of infection secured on tobacco 

and cucumber 
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in order to test whether sin^^lc aphids were capable of infecting 
tobacco, a further experiment was performed in whi(‘h single individ¬ 
uals (wingless adults or older nymphs) were transferred from a dis¬ 
eased host to each of a number of tol)a(*co and cucumber plants. 
Of a total of 200 tobacco plants thus tested, 13 developed mosaic; 
that is, an average of 1 aphid in 15 or 16 caused infection. In 
similar trials on cucumber, the percentage of plants infected was still 
higher, 14 infections l)eing secured on 100 plants, suggesting greater 
susceptibility of this host to aphid infection with the cucumber- 
mosaic virus. 

Those results indicate cither that every aphid does not necessarily 
carry infection after feeding on a diseased plant, or else that evejy 
aphid does not effect successful inoculation of the plant with the 
virus that it carries. Possibly both conditions obtain. Since single 
individuals only occasionally caused infection, it became necessary 
to use larger numbers in order to insure more satisfactory results, and, 
as a nile, 20 aphids per plant were used. 

EFFECT OF CERTAIN FACTORS ON INFECTIVITY OF APHIDS 
Stage of Development 

In the preceding experiments only wingless adults or older nymphs 
were used, and it was not known whether the different forms and 
instars were equally effective in transmitting the virus. Comparisons 
were therefore made of the infective capacity of aphids in various 
stages of development. Since, however, it was decided to use a 
large number of insects per plant, it was not practicable to determine 
the actual instar to which each nymph belonged. The nymphs were 
therefore selected according to size and general appearance and 
classed as older, intermediate, or very young. No attempt was made 
to differentiate between nymphs that would develop into winged 
adults and those that would be wingless, although the majority were 
of the apterous type. Tests were made also with wingless adults. 
In this experiment the brush method of transfer was used, and it 
will be seen from table 2 that decidedly lower percentages of infection 
wei*e obtained throughout, for the same number of aphids per plant, 
than in the preceding experiment where the leaf method was used 
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(table 1). Nevertheless, it is evident that all types of insect were 
able to transmit the disease, and no significant difference in infective 
capacity was observed between any of the forms tested. 

Tahle 2—-InJ(rXivii\j of aphidn in various stages of development 


Number of aphids per plant and de\elopmeulal stape 


20 wingless adults.- - | 

20 older nymphs . .. -1 

20 intermediate nymphs. .. _ .1 

20 very young nyniphs- —| 

0 (control).- . ..... 


Number of plants infected of 5 
tested in experiment no.— 



2 


4 

inieciea 

0 

2 

a 

2 

Number] 

7 

Percent 

35 

3 

2 

2 

1 

8 ! 

40 

1 

3 

2 

3 

9 

45 

3 

3 

u i 

2 

8 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total plants 


The experiment just dest^ribed showed indirectly that the aphids 
were able to develop the infective power after feeding on a diseased 
])lant while they were in the nyinphal sttige. It did not conclusively 
show, howc'ver, whether they were able to ac(|uire infectivity while in 
the adult stage, since the tiphids tested had renniined for several days 
on the mosaic host before transference, and the adults might have 
reached maturity during or after that ])eriod. In view' of recent 
findings that the thrips vectors of ^^sJ)otted wilt’’ of tomato and of 
])ineap])le yellowspot do not become infective if allowed to feed on 
diseased plants only wdien in the adult stage (^, 12)^ it seemed desirable 
to test whether a, similar condition jirevailed in the present connec¬ 
tion. Wingless adults were therefore transferred by brush from the 
virus-free stock colony maintained on cabbage to tobacco plants 
airected with jnosaic, and after 24 hours w'eie removed to health}^ 
tobacco plants, w here tlu\v were allowed to remain for several days. 
A similar test w as made at the same time with medium-size nymphs, 
probably of the second or third instar. Further trials w ere made with 
winged adults. On account of the relative sc^aicity of these in the 
stock colonies, how^ever, the tests with this form were not always 
conducted at the same time, so that the peri'cntages of infection 
obtained in the respective series are not strictly comparable. As a 
(‘oiitrol, aphids from the virus-free stoch colony were transferred 
directly to healthy tobacco plants. The results, which are presented 
in table 8, demonstrate that both winged and wingless adults w'ere able 
to develop the infective capacity after feeding on a diseased host only 
in the adult stage. 

Table 3. —Ability of adult aphids to acquire infectivity 


Number of aphids t)er plant and type 

Numt>er of plants infected of 5 
tested m experiment no.— 

Total plants 
infected 

1 

2 

3 

4 

20 wingless adults. 

2 

4 

3 

3 

Niumbe^ 

12 

Percent 

60 

20 winged adults.... .. 

3 

4 

2 

0 

0 

45 

20nymphs.. . 

2 1 

3 

4 

4 

13 

65 

Many, various types from virus-free stock colony.. ., 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Feeding Peiuods on Diseased and Healthy Plants 

In the preceding experiments, before ])eing tested for infectivity 
the aphids were usually ke])t for several days on the host serving 
as the source of jnosaic virus, and after transfeience to healtliy plants 
remained on these for several days l)efore being destroyed l)y fumiga¬ 
tion. Tests were now made to determim' the time required on the 
mosaic host for the aphids to acquire the infective (‘apmity, and the 
tijne required on a healthy plant for them to transmit infection. In 
the first case, aphids from the stock colonies were allowed to remain 
for different lengths of time on mosaic plants and were then trans¬ 
ferred by brush to healthy plants, where they j'emained for sevei'al 
days. Apterous adults and older nymphs were used, 10 aphids to 
each plant. Tests were made of the following j)eriods on the mosaic*, 
host: 5 minutes, 15 minutes, 1 hour, and 24 hours. A direct transfer 
of aphids was made from the stock (‘olony to healthy tobacco plants, 
as a test for noninfectivity of insects from this source. As shown in 
table 4, some infection was obtained with aphids that had remained on 
the mosaic host for only 5 minutes, and as inuch infection resulted 
after 15 minutes on the mosaic host as after 24 hours. The lower 
percentage of infection secured after the 5-minuto period may no 
(loubt be attributed, in part at least, to the fa(*t that the aphids 
usually took some time to settle down on the plant and probably a 
certain number did not feed on the host during this short stay. 
It is evident, nevertheless, that they were a})le to become infective 
after a feeding period as short as 5 minutes on the mosaic host. 

Table 4. — Time required on host plants affected with mosaic for aphids to acquire 

infectivity 


[Tn each test 10 aphids were placed on each i)lautl 



In another experiment a method was adopted similar to that 
employed in the preceding experiment except that the aphids were 
allowed to remain on the mosaic host for several days and on the 
healthy plants for the following periods: 5 minutes, 15 minutes, 1 
hour, ana 24 hours. The aphids were transferred by the brush method 
and were removed by the same means from the test plants at the end 
of the experiment. Infections were obtained in all series except the 
controls. The average percentage of infection obtained after the 
5-minute period on the healthy plants was almost as high as that 
obtained after the 24-hour period (table 5), indicating that the aphids 
were aljle to transmit infection to a plant almost as soon as they fed 
upon it 
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Table 5. —Time required on healthy plant for aphida to transmit infection 




Nuiiitier of jilants infected of ft I 

Nu?]il)cr of aphids jier 
plant 


te.sted in CMieriment no.— 

Time on healthy plant 


. . - 


-- 



1 

2 

3 

4 

20.- 

.'■> minutes . -- - 

5 

2 

1 

3 

20 . 

15minnles-- 

5 

3 

3 

1 

20. . - - 

1 hour. .... 

3 

2 

3 

1 

20_ 

24 hours. 

5 


1 

2 

0 (control) 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total plants 
infected 



Time REguiKED fou Development of Infectivity of Aphids 

The preceding ex|)eriineiits showed that the aphids were able to 
a(*(juire and to transmit infection after very short feeding periods on 
mosaic and liealthy plants, respectively, but gave no indication as 
to whether the ajihids were infective immediately after first feeding on 
a mosaic liost. Sin(‘e there appears to be a delay in the development 
of the infective power of the insect vector of certain virus diseases, 
commonly termed an ‘^incubation [>eriod^^ of the virus within the 
insect, tests were made to determine whether there was a similar 
period of non infectivity of the peach aphid immediately following the 
first feeding period on a plant affected with cucumber mosaic. 

Aphids from the virus-free stock colony were transferred to mosaic 
plants for 15 minutes and were then moved immediately to healthy 
j)lants for a similar period, at the end of which they were removed 
by means of the brush and killed. Similar tests were made in which 
the feeding periods were increased to 1 hour on either host, and to 
1 day on the mosaic host and 3 days on the healthy plants. As a 
control, aphids wei-e transferred from the virus-free stock colony to 
lu^althy plants, where they remained for 4 days. The results of these 
tests are presented in table (>. Infection was secured in all tests in 
which the aphids had first fed on a mosaic host, as much infection 
occurring after iri-minute periods on each host as after a total period 
of 4 days. Hence it is clear that the aphids were able to go through 
the entire process of acquiring the infective principle and transimt- 
ting infection during a period of not more than 30 minutes. It is 
evident that no appreciable incubation period is involved. 

Table 6. —Infectivity of aphids immediately following a short feeding period on 

a host affected with mosaic 

I In each test i20 aphids were placed on each plant] 


Time on mosaic host 

Time on healthy host 

N umlier of plants infected of 6 
tested in experiment no — 

Total plants 
infected 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Jfl minutes.. 

1/5 minutes. 

3 

1 

3 

3 

Number 

10 

Perce nl 

1 50 

1 hour. 

1 hour. 

3 

2 

2 

2 

9 

45 

1 day.. 

3 days. 

2 

2 

4 

2 

10 

50 

0 (control),- . 

4 days.. ,. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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DUKATION OF INFECTIVITY OF APHIDS 

Expei-inieiits wimc next conducted to determine the length of time 
the aphids wei'e able to retain their power of infection. Again 
apterous adults or older nymphs were, used and were transferred by 
the brush method. 

Effect of Tkansfekkino Aphids to a Series or Healthy Plants 

After remaining on the mosaic host for about a week, 20 aphids 
were transferred to each of five plants, on wliich they were left for 2 
hours. Each grou]) of 20 aphids was then transferred to a second 
plant for 2 hours, and so on, up to 4 or 5 transfers. In each test 
some infections were obtained on the first set of plants to which 
aphids were transferred from the mosaic host, a total of 10 plants 
out of 20 becoming diseased; but in no case were any infections 
secured on succeeding plants. This indicated that the aphids had 
lost their infectivity after 2 hours on a healthy host. (Control plants 
remained healthy when touched with tlie liru.sh as if aphids were 
being transferred to them from the mosaic host, indicating that 
infection was not carried on the brush. 

It seemed possible, however, that in spite of all precautions the 
aphids might have become injured in some way during successive 
transfers, and that this might account for their failure to infect any 
but the first plant to which they were transferred. Accordingly, a 
further experiment was performed in which successive transfers of 
aphids to healthy plants were compared with alternate transfers to 
healthy and to mosaic plants. In one series, aphids wore transferred 
from a mosaic plant to healthy plants and subsequently transferred 
every 24 houra to fresh healthy plants; in a second series aphids were 
transferred every 12 hours alternately to healthy and to mosaic 
plants (table 7). In the successive transfers to healthy plants, as in 
the preceding experiment, infections were secured only on the first 
set of plants tested. In the alternate transfers, on the other hand, 
some infections were obtained in every transfer to healthy plants. 
The diminishing numbers of infections obtained in succeeding trans¬ 
fers in this second series were probably due to tlie gradual loss of a 
certain number of aphids during the experiment. When the time 
came to transfer the aphids to another plant, any individuals found 
on the lamp chimney, or elsewhere away from the plant itself, were 
discarded, since it was doubtful whether these had fed on the host 
in question. At the end of the test, therefore, the number of aphids 
might be considerably reduced. The experiment indicates, never¬ 
theless, that the loss of infective power of the aphids in successive 
transfere to healthy plants was probably not due to any injury sus¬ 
tained in handling. It might be duo either to a direct loss of virus 
resulting from the aphid’s feeding on a healthy plant, or to inactiva¬ 
tion of the virus as a result of prolonged association with the insect. 
Whatever the cause of loss of infectivity, the infective capacity can 
clearly be reacquired by a further feeding on a mosaic plant. 
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Table 7. —InfecMvity of aphids when transferred from a host affected with mosaic 
to a series of heallmj plants^ as compared with infectivity of aphids when trans-' 
ferred alternately to healthy and to mosaic plants 






Number of plants infected of 5 tested 




Num- 













ber of 





1 

i 




1 


Experiment no. 

aphids 

Consecutive transfers « 

Alternate transfers 



per 











Con- 


plant 

1« 

2d 

j 3'^ 

4'< 

5'^ 

1 <• 

2 « 

3 ' 

4 « 

5 * 

1 

trols 

1. . . __ 

25 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2. 

30 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

I 0 

3». - - 

20 

4 

0 

0 

0 


2 

2 

1 

1 


i 0 

4... 

20 

2 

0 

0 

_« 


2 

4 

1 

2 


0 

Total planU infected* 





1 








Number__. 


13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

9 

4 

5 

3 

0 

Percent_ 


05 

0 

0 

! 

0 

0 

5.5 

45 

20 

1 

25 

30 

0 


« Aphids transforred ever> 24 ijoiirs to fre<Ii healthy planth 
Aphids transferred everj 12 hours alternately to healthy and to inosaii* plants 
' Aphids transferred from mosaic to healthy plants 
Aphids transferred to fresh healthy plants. 

•’ Aphids transferred to fresh healthy plants after an intervening period on the mosaic host. 

Effect of Lsolatino Aphids from Living Host 

In connection with the jireceding experiniont, it became desirable 
(o test the length of time the aphids would remain infective when 
kept away from any living host. In preliminaiy trials, large num¬ 
bers of tipliids were removed by the brush method from mosaic plants 
and were confined in small beakers, the mouths of which were closed 
by means of a piece of cheesecloth held by a rubber band. After 24 
hours, the aphids were retunied to healthy plants upon which they 
were allowed to feed. As a control, other aphids were transferred by 
the brush directly from mosaic to healthy plants. Although several 
separate tests were made, no infection was obtained in any series, 
whether from aphids that had been confined in beakers or from those 
transferred directly. The absence of infection in the direct trans¬ 
fers from mosah' hosts, which was contrary to expectation on the basis 
of previous results, was attributed to the use of the brush method of 
transfer, already showm to yield somewhat erratic results, since later 
tests involving similar transfers of aphids by the leaf method yielded 
fairly satisfactory infection. The experiment was therefore repeated 
and a somewhat different procedure followed. Leaves bearing aphids 
w ere cut from the mosaic host and enclosed in beakers until a sufficient 
number of insects had migrated from them. The leaves were then 
removed and the aphids confined in the beakers for a further period 
before being transferred to health}’^ plants. Although it was not pos¬ 
sible to determine in this way the actual time the aphids had remained 
away from any source of virus, this w^as estimated in four separate 
tests to be between 18 and 27 hours. No infections resulted in any 
trial with apliids thus treated, although the majority survived the 
period of starvation and appeared unhanned when returned to healthy 
plants. Aphids transferred directly from the mosaic host by the leaf 
method, on the other hand, were highly infective. It was therefore 
concluded that the apliids did not retain their infective capacity in¬ 
definitely, even when prevented from feeding. 
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Attempts to test the infectivity of aphids after shorter intervals of 
starvation were not very satisfactory, because of the difficulty of ob¬ 
taining sufficient migration of insects from the mosaic leaves in short 
periods of time. However, in two separate tests, aphids which had 
been kept away from the living: host for a period of between 2 and 3 
hours were shown to be still infective. These results suggest that 
the loss of infectivity of aphids following a 2-hour feeding period on a 
healthy plant may be due to exhaustion of the supply of virus carried 
by the insect rather than to any inactivation of the virus as a result 
of contact with the aphid, though tliis latter factor may perhaps ac¬ 
count for the loss of infectivity wliich occurred during the longer 
pej’iods of starvation. 

COMPARISON OF BRUSH AND LKAF METHODS OF TRANSFERRING APHIDS 

The variable results secured in experiments involving the use of the 
brush method of transferring aphids has been a most puzzling aspect 
of this investigation. It has already been pointed out that the apnids 
showed no signs of liaving been injured in any way after being trans¬ 
ferred by this means. It has also been shown that direct transfers of 
aphids from mosaic to healtliy plants by use of the brush method 
yielded at times fairly satisfactory percentages of infection, according 
to expectations based upon the results of previous determinations, 
whereas at other times the amount of infection secured fell far short 
of that expe(‘tod. There seemed some reason to believe that trans¬ 
mission of the virus might be influenced to some extent by the season 
and the prevailing environmental conditions, though vrhether this 
was due to a direct effect upon the virus, the host plant, or the insects 
was entirely unknown. This subject appears to deserve further in¬ 
vestigation. On the other hand, tests involving the use of the leaf 
method of transfer usually yielded consistent results. Direct com¬ 
parisons have therefore been made of the two methods of transferring 
aphids from diseased to healthy plants, and the results of four such 
teats are presented in table 8. in these tests the leaf method of trans¬ 
fer proved much more effective than the brush method for a given 
number of aphids, although the reason for this difference remains ob¬ 
scure. Unfortunately, no other suitable method of transfer has been 
devised which could be substituted throughout for the brush method, 
so that its use has perforce been continued in experiments in which 
other methods were not applicable. 


Table 8. — Comparison of the brush and leaf ?fiethods of transfer of aphids 



Number 

Number of plants infected of 
!i tested 

Exporirnent no. 

of aphids 
per plant, 

Bru.sh 

method 

Leaf 

method 

Control 

(no 

aphids) 

1... 

20 

2 

4 

0 

2. - . , _ __ _ . -.. . 

20 

0 

3 

0 

.3.-__ _ - _ . -__- _- . 

40 

2 

4 

0 

4...-___ , 

40 

3 

7 

5 

0 

0 

infecteti: 

NiBnber.. ..... 


16 

Peroent....... 


35 

60 

0 
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“ INHERITANCE ” OF VIRUS BY PROGENY OF INFECTIVE APHIDS 

The evidence dealing with the question of ^inheritance” of plant 
viruses by progeny of infective insects has been discussed in some 
detail elsewhere (9). In this connection, however, it was considered 
worth while to test the capacitj^ of the peach aphid for direct trans¬ 
mission of the cucumber-mosaic virus from infective parent aphids 
to their young. Apliids w^re accordingly reared through several 
generations exclusively on mosaic-diseased plants, AHcotiana rustica L. 
being used as host instead of tobacco, since this species proved more 
suitable for colonizing large numbers of aphids. The young nymphs 
were then removed at birth by means of a fine brush and transferred 
to healthy tobacco plants, where they were allowed to remain for 
about a week. Ten nymphs were transferred thus to each of 10 plants. 
At the same time, apterous adults were transferred similarly to another 
series of plants. The adults caused infection of 5 plants out of 10 
tested, while all those infested with newly-born young remained 
healthy. In this rather limited test there was therefore no evidence 
of ‘^inheritance” of the virus by progeny of infective aphids. 

With a view to making a further trial by raising colonies from in¬ 
fective parents on some Ijost immune to cucumber mosaic, a search 
was made for an immune host that w^ould be suitable for colonizing 
the insects. No such plant was found, however, and the attempt was 
finally abandoned, (^abbage, mustard, and turnip all proved to be 
susce])tiblo to infection with the cucumber-jnosaic virus by means of 
aphids, systemic infection apparently developing wdien the aphids 
were allowed to feed freely over the plant, and only local infection 
when they W(*re restricted to single leaves. This condition is similar 
to that already described in connection wdth the infection of sugar beet 
with the same virus (9). In the present instance, however, no symp¬ 
toms were observed on any of the plants, although the virus could be 
recovered from them. Nasturtium {Tropaeohim sp.) and pea {Pisum 
satimm L.) also ai)pcared to develop local infection without manifest¬ 
ing any symptoms. Buckwheat and celery became systemically 
infected, showing a conspicuous mottling of the young leaves; lettuce 
also proved susceptible, developing a very faint, indefinite mottling. 
Spinach and sugar beet have been shown elsewhere to be hosts of this 
virus (p). Many other plants are already known to be susceptible, 
including many membei*s of the (hicurbitaceae and Solanaceae, and at 
least one species in each of the following families: Lobeliaceae, Corn- 
positae, Alartyniaceae, Asclepiadaceae, Amaranthaceae, Phytolac- 
caceae, and Labiatae. 

DISCUSSION 

The results of the present investigation on the transmission of the 
cucumber-mosaic virus by the green peach aphid agree in most particu¬ 
lars with those obtained by other investigators on the transmission 
by aphids of virus diseases of a mosaic type. The situation involved, 
however, appears to be very different from that reported in connection 
with certain other types of virus diseases, such as curly top of sugar 
beet (19)y aster yellows (11), and streak disease of corn (20), which are 
transmitted by leaf hoppers. The absence of an ‘‘incubation period” 
of the cucumber-mosaic virus in the peach aplud and the failure of the 
insects to retain their power of infection after feeding on a liealthy 
plant or after starvation for 18 or more hours strongly suggest that 
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the association between virus and insect is in this case of a mechanical 
rather than biological nature. The fact that the aphids are able to 
complete the entire process of acquiring and transmitting infection 
in not more than 30 minutes further suggests that the virus is probably 
transferred in some manner other than in the salivary glands, for it 
seems doubtful whether the virus would reach these organs and be 
ejected from them in sufficient quantity to cause infection witliin such 
a short time after being ingested. The whole situation may be ex¬ 
plained in a manner similar to that suggested by Doolittle and Walker 
{5)y namely, that the aphid on withdrawing its stylets from a diseased 
host carries with it a minute quantity of infectious plant sap, which is 
injected into the next plant on wdiich the aphid feeds. In this way 
the aphid becomes freed from the infectious material and is rendered 
noninfective once more. Whether such material is carried externally 
or within the mouth parts, how^ever, remains undetermined. This 
hypothesis is somewhat similar to that of the contamination of 
mouth parts recently advanced by Severin {15) to account for the 
short periods of transmission of the curly-top virus by the beet leaf 
hopper. 

The process of transmission of the cucumber-mosaic virus by the 
poach aphid api)ears to differ radically from that involved in the trans¬ 
mission of the j)otato-leaf-roll virus by the same insect ((>, f 7, 18), In 
tlie latter disease there is evidence that the virus is carried internally 
by the insect and that it may multiply within the insect^s body, since 
feeding on immune hosts does not render the insect noninfective. It 
is significant that these two viruses may thus be associated with a 
single insect apparently in such different w’^ays. It may be noted 
also that there are some indications of a biological relationship be¬ 
tween the viruses of tomato spotted wilt and i)ineapple yellow spot 
and their respective thrips vectors {2, 12). 

The conclusion that the transmission of the cucumber-mosaic virus 
by the peach aphid is a mechanical process has a bearing on attempts 
to account for the selective action exhibited by this aphid in transmit¬ 
ting this virus but not the true tobacco-mosaic virus from tobacco 
plants infected with both diseases (7). If transmission is accom¬ 
plished merely by a transfer of infectious material upon contaminated 
mouth parts, two explanations of this selective action appear possible. 
Either, as already suggested (<S0, the tobacco-mosaic virus is not ex¬ 
tracted from those tissues of the tobacco plant on which the aphid 
feeds, or else some complex interaction involving virus, aphid, and 
plant juice occurs which rapidly renders the virus ineffective. It 
must be borne in mind in this connection that certain species of aphids 
that do not ordinarily transmit the tobacco-mosaic virus from tobacco 
are able to do so from tomato {8). Further information appears to 
be needed on the distribution of the tobacco-mosaic virus both in the 
various tissues of the host and within individual cells. 

SUMMARY 

An investigation was made of the influence of various factors on 
the transnaission of the cucumber-mosaic virus to tobacco by the green 
peach aphid {Myzus persicae Sulz.). 

Sii%le aphids were found to cause infection only occasionally, the 
percentage of infection increasing with the number of aphids used, 
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Tho different forms and instars appeared to be equally effective in 
transinittiiifc the virus, and adults were able to develop the power of 
infection after feeding on a diseased host only in the adult stage. 
It was shown that the aphids acquired and transmitted the infective 
principle after very short periods on diseased and healthy liosts re¬ 
spectively, and that they wore able to complete the entire process in 
a total })eriod of not more tlian 30 minutes. 

Viruliferous aphids were found to have lost their infectivity after a 
2-hour feeding period on a healthy plant or after starvation for 18 
to 27 hours. After starvation for 2 to 3 hours, however, they appeared 
to be still infective. 

Transferring aphids by means of a cainers-hair brush was found to 
be a much less satisfactory method than transferring them in situ on 
diseased leaves and permitting them to migrate to the new host at 
will. 

No evidence was obtained of any direct transmission of the virus 
by infective parent aphids to their f)rogeny. 

The results obtained are believed to indicate that the transmission 
of the cucumber-mosaic virus by the peach aphid is a purely mechan¬ 
ical ])rocess which may be explained on the hypothesis of a transfer 
of infectious material upon contaminated mouth parts. The process 
aj)pears to be very diffenuit from that occurring in the transmission 
of the |)otato leaf-roll virus by the same insect arid from that reported 
in connection witli the transmission of certain viruses by leaf hoppers. 

It is suggested that the selective action exhibited by the peach 
aphid in transmitting only the cucumber-mosaic virus from tobacco 
plants inf(‘cted with a combination of this virus and the true tobacco- 
mosaic virus may be due to failure of the aphids to withdraw the 
tobacco-mosaic virus from the diseased host. 
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COMPOSITION OF EGGPLANT FRUIT AT DIFFERENT 
STAGES OF MATURITY IN RELATION TO ITS PREPA¬ 
RATION AND USE AS FOOD > 

By C. W. Culpepper, phi/siologist, and II. H. Moon, junior pomologist. Division 
of Fruit and Vegetahte Crops ami Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, Vnited 
Stales Department of Agriculture 2 

INTRODUCTION 

To make the most efFective use of the e^t]^plant (Solatiittn melontjetut 
]j.) an understanding: of its physical and chemical characteristics is 
essential. Since the fruit of the eg:fi:plant is always eaten in the ijii- 
mature state, it was thoug:ht best to study its chemistry at diflerent 
stages of jnaturity in order to determine whether it would be a more 
desirable food at one stagfe than another. An effort was made to ascer¬ 
tain the cause of the irreat shrinkajre that often occurs in eg:g:plant 
during: cooking, as well as its tendency toward excessive softening: 
which results in an undesirable texture or consistency. A bittcu*ness 
that sometimes detracts from the (piality of the product and the dis¬ 
coloration of material that takes place during: the cooking: process or 
when exposed to air were als(» studied, the table cpialitx and the food 
value of different varieties were compare<l, and the effect of differences 
in stag:e of maturity uj)on the palatability of the produ(‘t was deter¬ 
mined. 

RKVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Apparcaitly tlie com|)osition of the fruit of the eg:g:p]ant has not 
been studi(Hl extensively. The results compiled by Chatfield and 
Adams H) show tliat on an averag:e this fruit is com|)osed of 92.7 
l)ercent water, 1.1 ])er(*ent ])rotein, 0.2 percent fat, 0.54 percent ash, 
and 5,5 percent total carbohydrate, including: fiber; the fuel value is 
g:iv(m as 28.2 calories per 100 g:. The percentag:e composition as g:iven 
by Van Slyke, Taylor, and Andrew^s (7) ag:rees very closely with the 
values g:iven l)y Chatfield and Adams. Yoshimura (8) records the 
presence of the nitrogenous substances adenine, trig:onelline, and 
imidazolylethylamine in the tissues of the eg:g:phint fruit. 

vSeveral writers (/, 5) have described methods of canning: eg:g:plant. 

Collections of recipes for g:eneral purposes usually describe methods 
of preparing and cooking: the material but contain little discussion of 
the difficulties encountered and their causes. 

SOURCE OF MATERIAL 

The material used in these tests was grow n at the Arlington Experi¬ 
ment Farm, Kosslyii, Va., in 1928. The soil was a medium heavy loam 
of good fertility. FYequent cultivation was given to destroy weeds and 
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to keep the soil in ^ood tilth. The plantiiiju" included the varieties New 
York Improved, LonfC Purple, Maule Excelsior, Black Beauty, Florida 
Hi^hbush, Chinese (xiaiit, Japanese Round Jhir])le, Ovi^eruin, and 
several foreign varieties. The fniits of these varieties differed remark¬ 
ably in size, shape, and color. Ovigerum has a small white egjr-shaped 
fruit; Lon^ l^irf)le has a medium-sized long purple fruit; and Black 
Beauty and New York Improved have very large deep-purple egg- 
shaped fruits. 

METHODS OF SAMPLING AND ANALYSIS 

To secure material of known age it was necessary to know tlie date 
of flowering of each fruit. Therefore the plots were gone over every 
2 days and the flowers that had opened on the i)receding day or two 
w(‘re tagged with the record of the date. By this method tlie age of the 
fruits could be determined within a limit of error of 1 or 2 days. Prac¬ 
tically all tlie samples were collected from fruits that bloomed between 
August 20 and Sei)tember 10. The development was therefore in the 
cooler part of the summer, and the rate of growth was consequently 
slower than if earlier flowers had been tagged. Each chemical sample 
was made up of sections from o to 10 fruits, except in the case of very 
young samples, when 20 or more fruits were re(|uired. The samjdes 
were taken at 5- to lO-day intervals, and sampling was continued until 
the fruits were 60 to 70 days old. In many cases the oldest fruits were 
turning yellow and the seeds were brow n or black, indi(*ating complete 
ri])eness. 

The fruits were picked between 9 and 10 a.m., brought into tlu' 
laboratory, and analytical samples prepared from the unpeided fruit 
by slicing radial sections from each fruit so that each sample included 
amounts of material from the several fruits approximately propor¬ 
tional to their weights. The slices were then minced finely and dupli¬ 
cate 100-g samples w ere weighed out. Enough Oo percent alcohol was 
added to make the concentration in the ])reserved material 75 to .SO 
percent. The samples were then heated to the boiling point of tlu^ 
alcohol and stored until the end of the sampling pc'riod. They were 
then extracted with 95 i)ercent alcohol and the extract was jnad(‘ up 
to volume. h>om this fraction ali(|uot portions wen' taken for det<*r- 
mination of soluble solids, sugars, acids, tannins, and nitrate nitrogen. 
After extraction the residue'was dried, weighed, and recorded as the 
alcohol-insoluble fraction. Portions of the residue were used for tlie 
determination of the acid-hydrolyzable material. 

The soluble solids were determined by drying an ali(juot portion of 
the alcoholic^ extract in a vacuum oven at a temperature of 75° C. The 
determinations were made in triplicate, porcelain milk dishes being 
used for the drying of the material. The value for total solids was 
obtained by adding the values of the soluble and insoluble fractions. 

The sugars were detei’miru'd by the volumetric permanganate modi¬ 
fication of the Munson-Walker method as given in Methods of the 
Association of Official Agricultural Cliemists (2). 

The acids were determined by titration with N/lO sodium hydroxide 
and calculated as citric acid. 

The total astringency was determined by tlie modified Procter- 
Loeweuthal metliod, and the acid-liydrolyza'ble polysaccharides were 
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(letcnnined in th(> residue after extraction with alcohol by boiling with 
hydrorhlorie acid. Both are described in Metliods of tbe Association 
of Official Agricultural ('heiuists (^). 

The total nitrogen was determined by the method recommended by 
Ranker (f/) for determining total nitrogen including nitrate nitrogen. 
For this test a separate sample was dried in a special drying chamber 
with a strong current of air directed against it by an electric fan. 

RESULTS OF ANALYSES 

Table I shows the results of the analyses. 

SOLIDS 

It is evi(h‘nt from the |)ercentage of total solids that the water 
content of thi' tissues of the eggplant is liigh, generally between 
and 01^ percent. The })ercentagc of total solids in the developing 



Kn.i, KK 1 Itulut uni pc’nmtuKo i)f total solids to age of eggplant fi int Plotted from table 1; all \ nrieties 

HI all slage^ of maturilj included 


fruit is largest at the tinn^ of flowering, when the values may be as 
high as If) percent. They decrease ra])idly for several days, but by 
the time the fruits are lo to 20 days old a rather constant level has 
been reached. During the remainder of the developmental period 
th(M-e is no consistent tendcmy for the total solids either to increase 
or to decrease (fig. 1). From these results it is apparent tliat at 
any stage of maturity at which the fruits are likely to be \ised in 
(‘ooking the dilFerence in age will scarcely account for any significant 
difference in the solids content of the fruit. 

In the 10 varieties studied there seem to be no consistent or signifi- 
(*aut varietal differences in solids content. There are striking (liffer- 
encos in size, shape, and color of the fruit, but these do not seem to 
influence materially the moisture content. 





Table I—Composition of fruit of different varieties^ of eggplant at different stages of maturity 
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On an avora<j:(% approxiiuatoly ono half of llio total solhls an* 
soluble in al(*ohol. The (lifrerenVos in the proportion of soluble to 
insoluble solids at ditferent aj^es and in the dilferent varieties a])peaj* 
to be too small to be of any ])ractiea.l im]>ortanee in relation to the 
cooldn^j: (juality. It seenrs rather remarkable that the soluble 
materials in this fruit should be so little influenced by the ripeninj^ 
processes. Ala-iiy of the oldest fruits in the samples were uniformly 
light yellow and were therefore physiologically mature or ripe, but 
throughout the entire [leriod of sam|)ling there was very little change 
in soluble solids. 

SUGARS 

Table 1 shows that the total sugars ranged mostly l)etween 2.0 
and 3.5 percent, which, though quite low as (‘ompared with those of 
other fruits, nevertheless made up a. considerable ])oj*tion ol the 
soluble solids. There were some differences in individual samples, 



KioMiF 2 -Relation ofpeicentajreof totalofegfipluntfniit IMotlcd from table 1, nil \uiiptie> 
at all stapes <»f iimturit> Included 


b\it no very marked difference in sugar content was found at any 
stage of maturity. There was a tendency for the sugars to increase 
until the fruits were 40 to 50 days old and then to decrease as they 
became older. This is shown in figure 2, in wliich the curve repre¬ 
sents the a\erfige of all the varieties. It may be pointed out that 
the oldest samples of the varieties New York Im])roved and Florida 
llighhush did not decrease in sugars, but it is doubtful whether this 
fact is significant. The sugar content is lowest at the time of flower¬ 
ing, or immediately afterward, and highest when the fruits are 35 to 
55 days old. 

There weie no very great differences in the sugar content of tlie 
ditferent varieties; Jaj)anese Round Purple appeared to average 
highest: in sugar. 

The principal part of the total sugai*s was reducing sugar, although 
a few samples (contained as high as 1 percent of sucrose. 
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ACID-HYDKOLYZABLK I’OLYSACCHAIUDKS 

'FIki ninoiJiil <if jirid-liydrolyziihlr substniicos in tlic fruit of tlio 
WHS v(M*y snuill and tlioro socunod to bo no sipiificant differ- 
onoos oiujsod l)V sta^o of maturity or by variety. 

NITROGEN 

rnfortunatoly all the sain])los for the dotonnination of total 
nitro<jcon, oxco])( tliose for two varieties, were lost. The total nitro- 
^(Ui in these two vailc'ties indicated that tlie ])rotein was very low. 
Total nitrogen was hijrhest in tlie very youn^ fruits, deeVeasecl 
rapidly for some time, tlien more slowly,* and finally reached a con¬ 
stant level as the fruit ap|)roached maturity. However, the ditfer- 
ences were too small and the numl)er of sain])les too few to deter- 

TOTAL nitrogen (PERCENT) 


OOOOOOOO 



Kir.rifh Rplulion of perct'ntajre of total nitrop«*n lo of oppplant, fruit IMottod fioin latiU* 1, \i»lues 

of only tvio varu'ties an* includiMl 

Jiiine with certainty the form of the curve. These data are slunvn 
in figure lb 

Tlie percentage of nitrogen was small. Jf nitrates were present 
in the fruits at the time of flowTring the quantity was too small to 
be measurable witli tlie methods enqdoyed. At all ages from 15 
<iays onward, nitrate nitrogen was invariably present and sometimes 
was as liigh as 0.00Ki ]>eroent. There appeared to be no consistent 
differences among varieties. 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY 

Tlie specific gravity was determined for a number of samples, but 
the results are not complete enough to indicate definitely whether 
there were differences due to age. It was evident, however, that 
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the specific gravity would be very low at any age at which the fruit 
would be likely to be used in cooking. The values ranged from 0.56 
to 0.77, and the specific gravity of tlie expressed juice was 1.017, 
which gave a diircrence of 0.25 to 0.44. This indicates nnighJy 
that there was 25 to 44 ]}ercent of air by volume enclosed in the 
tissuc^s. So large an amount of air in the tissues of a fruit or vege¬ 
table is !•ather unusual, and it might be expected that this feature 
would influence the behavior of the fruit in cooking. 

TITHATABLK ACIDITY 

The titratable acidity, calculated as citric acid, generally ranged 
from 0.1 to 0.2 percent in fruits 15 days old or older, but at the time 
of flowering a somewhat higher iiercentage was present. During 



Fioi'KE 4 -Relation of p»ircenlage of titratable acidity to age of oggplanl fruit Pkilted from table 1, all 

varieties included 

early development the acidity decreased slightly, reaching a low 
point when the fruits were 35 da^^s of age and increasing again as 
they grew older. The differences, however, did not appear to be 
significant, at least over most of the developmental period (fig. 4). 

TOTAL ASTRINOENCY 

The total astringcncy was somewhat higher tiian might have been 
expected in view of the low total solids content. In fruits 15 days 
old or older total astringency in most varieties ranged from 0.15 to 
0.35 percent. The total astringency was highest at the time of 
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flowering; for several days thereafter it decreased rapidly, then more 
slowly, the decrease continuing throughout the life of the fruit. 
There was considerable variation in individual samples, but the 
general trend was fairly significant. Figure 5 shows these features. 
The difference in total astringency among varieties seemed too small 
to be significant. 

PECTIN CONTENT 

The pectin content of the fruit was not determined quantitativel^y, 
but a number of (lualilative tests were made which apparently were 
important. A quantity of fresh material was ground in a food 
chopper; the juice was pressed out immediately and strained through 
(dieesecloth, and a portion was filtered through filter paper. The 
freshly expressed juice turned brown on standing in the air; it was 



Ftj.ukk 'i -UehiMon of penvntatJf (»f totol usfnnuvncy (o hkc of ejiiipljint fruit. PlottoU from tiiblo 1, all 
\anelie.s at all sta^t^s of iiiatuiity lUfUuled. 


slightly viscous and gave a very slight precipitate with alcohol. A 
portion of the filtered juice was made alkaline with sodiurn hydroxide, 
allowed to stand overnight, then acidified with acetic acid and 
treated with a solution of calcium chloride. Very little precipitate 
was obtained. Another quantity of material was minced finely and 
boiled with water, forming a viscous extract which yielded a precipi¬ 
tate with alcohol. After this extract had been made allprlinc with 
sodium hydroxide, allowed to stand overnight, and then acidified with 
ac^etic acid and treated with calcium chloride, the solution gave a 
rather heavy precipitate. Still another portion was extracted m the 
same way but with dilute citric acid. The extract was very \iscous 
and could not be readily filtered through filter paper unless it was 
greatly diluted. The quantity of material extracted was much greater 
than when water was used. The extract gave a voluminous precipi- 
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(ate with «lc()}iol, ai](l wlieii treated witli calciiun (ddorido in tlie 
irmnner just desciihed it ^ave a larji:e amount of precipitate. 

A (|uantity of material was boiled with dilute ammonia; this 
resulted in almost complete disintegration of the tissues and gave a 
viscous solution. Some precipitate w^as obtained wdien the solution 
w’as neutralized, and an insoluble compound was formed on treat¬ 
ment with calcium chloride. 

These tests strongly indicate that there is a considerable amount of 
pectinlike material in the tissues of the fruit of the eggplant. It 
appears to be mostly in the form of protopectin, very little true 
water-soluble pcndin being present. 

In the course of the investigation fruits from several varieties of 
eggplant at various stages of maturity were steamed, boiled, or fried, 
in order to determine wdiat changes take place in the cooking process. 
The fruits were w^ashed, peeled, and sliced. (Vrtain lots were salted 
and pressed; others w^ere cooked without this treatment. In some 
recipes it is stated that salting and pressing the slices removes bitter 
substances. In no variety and at no stage of maturity was an objec¬ 
tionable bitterness found in the material iised in these tests; therefore 
it did not seem necessary to extract the juices with salt or to soak the 
pieces in salt water before frying. However, the practice may have 
some merit, since the moisture content is very high and some of the 
water of the fruit may be rapidly extracted by salt or by soaking in 
salt water. There may be some dilFiculty in frying the pieces of the 
untreated material so that they will remain intact until served, where¬ 
as the pieces from which a part of the water has been removed will 
have a heavier consistency and hence a greater tendency to rcjiiain 
intact. The ])rot()pectin, which is largely responsible for the consist¬ 
ency, is not removed by the salting and pressing treatment. Of 
course some sugars and salts are lost, but the principal substance 
removed is water. If bitter substances are present they also may be 
partially removed. This treatment also expels a considerable portion 
of the air that is enclosed in the tissues. 

When steamed or boiled in w^ater the slices of the eggplant fruit 
became very soft and partly or wholly lost their original shape, show¬ 
ing considerable shrinkage. These changes were apparently due to 
the peculiar chemical and physical characteristics of the fruit. The 
softening was the result largely of the changes that occurred in the 
structural constituents of the tissues or to the change of protopectin 
into pectin as a result of heating. The high moisture content and the 
low starch content apparently resulted in a watery consistency wliich 
caused the material to readily lose its original shape. The shrinkage 
was ])robably due to the driving out of a large amount of the air 
enclosed in the tissues, which, as already stated, makes up from 25 
to 44 percent of the volume of the fruit. It is evident that if water is 
extracted or escapes from the tissues during preparation for cooking, 
shrinkage results from this cause also. 

The stap of maturity of the fruit seems to be of no particular im- 
I)ortance from the standpoint of its cooking qualities. In varieties 
like Black Beauty and New York Improved the seeds become notice¬ 
able at the ago of 35 to 40 days from the date of blooming, but even 
at 50 days they were not particularly objectionable. In eariy varieties 
like Ovigerum and Noir Hative the seeds mature considerably earlier 
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than in suck varieties as Black Beauty" and New York Improved. 
In these tests, fruits about two thirds grown appeared slightly superior 
when all points wore considered. The age at which this size is reached 
varies with the earliness of the variety, but it was generally between 
2r) and 40 days under the climatic conditions under which this material 
was grown. 

The (‘;Ooking (|uality of the ditrerent varieties did not differ markedly 
and no variety seemed outstanding as compared with the others. 
Long Purple, Black Beauty, and New York Improved, because of the 
agreeable flavor and the tender cpiality of their flesh, were considered 
slightly superior to Florida llighbush and Chinese (liant. It was 
expected that some of the varieties would exhibit the bitterness that 
is comotimes complained of, but such was not the case. Since the 
varieties studied include those most generally grown, it seems that 
tins trouble must be due not to the variety but to seasonal conditions 
or to the method of cooking. However, it must be remembered that 
individuals differ in their sensitiveness to unpleasant flavors. The 
|)ersons judging this material were necessarily restricted tf) members of 
the writers’ laboratory force. Extended tasting tests might have 
revealed some individuals to whom the bitterness even in this material 
was noticeable. 

If the fruits were allo\\ed to stand in the air after they were ])eeled 
and sliced th(‘y be(‘anie somewhat brown, but the addition of salt 
prevented this to some extent. In practically all the cooking tests 
the material showed a tendency to darken, which increased somewhat 
when it was exposed to the air after cooking. The darkening was 
not suflicuuit to be objectionable, however, unless the material had 
come in contact with iron. Fruits cooked in an iron kettle became 
(juite badly discolored. Jn a few tests a fjuantity of material that 
was l)oiled with a small amount of iron filings became greatly dis¬ 
colored. The discoloration was apparently duo to a reaction between 
the iron and the tannin or other hydroxvbenzene derivatives. The 
compounds formed prom|)tlv turn dark because of the oxidizing action 
of tlie air. The chemical analysis shows a significant amount of 
tannin com|)ounds in all varieties. The low^ acidity also favors these 
reactions. The pH values of the juice ranged from 5.0 to 5.70 for 
the various varieties; the titratable acidity generally ranged from 0.1 
to 0.2 percent. It is obvious that in order to prevent this discolora¬ 
tion tlie material must be kept from contact with iron or iron salts. 
The behavior of similar o.xidation systems in other materials suggests 
that the addition of a little vinegar or lemon juice might aid in ])revent- 
ing any objectionable discoloration. 

CANNING TESTS 

No extensive canning tests w^ere undertaken, but several lots of 
fruits of the varieties Black Beauty, New York Improved, Florida 
Highbush, and Long Purple were packed in various ways. The fruits 
were peeled and cut into circular disks one fourth of an inch thick 
and of the same diameter as the can. One lot was blanched in steam 
for 1 minute, packed in without preheating, exhausted 3 minutes, 
and then sealed. Another lot was prepared by thoroughly cooking 
the material, then pulping it and packing it while hot into the cans. 
In one lot the circular disks were sprinkled with salt and allowed to 
stand until about one third of the weight of the juice had been re* 
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moved; they were then packed in no. 2 cans, exhausted 3 minutes, 
and sealed. The juice likewise was poured into cans, exhausted 3 
minutes, and sealed. All cans, regardless of their previous treat¬ 
ment, were processed for 1 hour at 240® F. and cooled in the air. 

In several instances the product was fairly satisfactory, but on the 
whole tlie possibility of obtaining a highly attractive pack was not 
promising. The most satisfactory product was obtained when the 
material was blanched in steam and then exhausted before processing. 
All lots showed a tendency to darken, which seemed to be due, as 
already pointed out, to the presence of tanninlike compounds which 
reacted with the metal of the can. The reaction was favored by a 
very low acidity. The slirinkage was excessive unless the air was 
removed by pressing or exhausting. The material generally became 
too soft to hold its form properly. Further work would be required 
to develop the best method of handling the product. 

There was considerable corrosion of the can similar to that caused 
by pumpkin. The tin was removed or dissolved, exposing the iron, 
which turned dark. The air or oxygen in the tissues may liave been 
responsible for the corrosion, but the presence of nitrates may also 
have been an important factor. The fact that the juice alone caused 
])ractical]y as much, corrosion as the fruit itself indicates that oxygen 
was probably not the only factor involved. 

SUMMARY 

A study was made of the composition of the fruit of the eggplant 
{Solanum meJongena L.) at different stages of maturity, in relation to 
its behavior in cooking. The results obtained are as follows: 

The total solids were low, or the jnoisture content high, at all 
stages of maturity at which the fruit would bo likely to be used in 
cooking. The total solids generally ranged from 7 to 9 percent of 
the fresh green weight. They were highest in the material at the 
time of flowering but decreased rapidly for a few’ days thereafter. 
This decrease ceased wiien the fruits were 15 to 20 days old, and for 
the remainder of the developmental period there was usuall}^ very 
little change in solids. 

The total sugars, which in general ranged from 2.0 to 3.5 percent 
of the fresh green weight, made up a substantial portion of the soluble 
solids. The percentage of sugar was not greatly influenced by the* 
stage of maturity, although there w’as a tendency for sugar to be 
highest in fruit about 40 (hiys old, or about the time when it is gen¬ 
erally picked for table use. 

The starch or other material converted into sugar by acid hydrolysis 
was very small in amount and differed little with stage of maturity 
or variety. 

The percentage of total nitrogen in the material was low. It was 
highest in the very young fruits, decreased rather rapidly for several 
days, then more slowly, and appeared to reach a constant level about 
the time the fruits would be picked for table use. A small but sig¬ 
nificant amount of nitrate nitrogen wsls present at all stages of 
development except the very earUest. 

T^ specific gravity of the fruits was very low; the difference in the 
specilc gravity of the intact tissues and that of the expressed juice 
indicated the presence of 25 to 44 percent of air (by volume) in the 
tisspes. 
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The titratablo acidity was quite low at all stages of maturity. 
Except in the earliest stages, there was little correlation between 
differences in acidity and differences in age. There was a tendency 
for the acidity to be lowest in fruit 35 to 45 days old, or about the 
time when it would be used for cooking. 

There was a rather significant (piantity of astringent inaterials 
present in the tissues of the fruit. These were highest at the time of 
flowering and decreased rapidly for a few days, then more slowly 
imtil the fruit was completely mature. During the period at which 
the fruit would be likely to be used on the table, its age is correlated 
with only very small differences in the percentage of astringent 
materials. 

The differences in the composition of the varieties studied seemed 
too small to be of any ])racti(’.al significan(‘ 0 . 

Chemical and cooking tests indicated that the failure of the material 
to hold its form was due to the high moisture content of the material, 
associated with the change of a, considerable pj«rt of the protopectin 
into pectin during cooking. Tliis resulted in a, j)roduct that was 
very soft in texture; tlie heating had a tendency to drive out the air, 
causing the material to shrink. 

The tendency for the juaterial to turn dark in cooking seemed to 
be due to the presence^ of tanninlike substances associated with low 
acidity. Iron and salts also reacted with the tannins to form com- 
j)()unds that darkened in the air, hence it is obvious that care should 
be exercised not to bring the material into contact with iron. 

In the canning process there was a tendency for the product to 
turn dark, become soft, and lose its form. The tin can was rather 
severely corroded by the material. The presence of oxygen and 
nitrates suggests that these may have been responsible for the action 
on the can. 
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LOGARITHMIC EXPRESSION OF TIMBER-TREE VOLUME ' 


liy Fk\N('is X. mlviculfuriM, Forenl Service, Vniieil Stales Depart- 

menl of Agriculture, aiul FuANrisco dos Sx.vtoh Hall, amstarU professor' of 

forestrfi, fnstituto Superior de Aqronomia, Portugal 

INTRODUCTION 

Voluino tal)los, i.o., tal)iilatod avTra^o volumes of trees of ^iveii 
diameters and heights, are basic to the management of any forest 
property for which the ])rimary pur|)ose of manat^cmient is ])roduction 
of wood or lumber volume. 

Volume tables are made for individual timl)er species, and often are 
made se])arately for virgin and second growth and for othei* intra- 
s])ecies classes such as those defined by site (fuality or by <i:eo<>:ra[)hical 
location. They ^hovv cubic volume either of the* entire main stem or 
of that part of it between the stunp) and a nuu'chantabie to]) diameter, 
or board-foot volume between the stum]) and a merchantable to]) 
<liameter, this diameter bein^^ in some (‘ases a <*onstant and in otliers 
a variable dejxuidinji: u])on the si/j^ of the tree 

Tlie ireneral method of constructin.tr these tables is to correlate tret' 
volume with dianuHer and heij»:ht. Several modifications of the 
general method are in use. All the methods in common use imply 
i^aiorance as to the mathematical relationshij) of vohmu‘ to dimension: 
for tlu'v rel> upon the free-hand curve ])ro(‘ess, either entirely or ])ar- 
tially.'’ For this rcuison it is ])ractically out of th(‘ (piestioJi todet(‘r- 
min(‘ the significance of differences l>etween volume tables for two or 
more species in one localitv or for the same species in two or more 
localities; tlie effort of fitting free-hand (‘urves to each of the sets of 
data cannot be so objc'ctive but that differences result from the per¬ 
sonal factor involved in thiso])eration, and these differema's cannot be 
s('^repit(al from tliose du(' to differences in species or lo(*ality. 

It is the purpose of this ])aper (I) to j)resent a theory bearinjj^ on th(‘ 
mathematical e.xpnssion of tree volumes, of the ])ow’er or lo.ijarithmic 
type, in terms of diameter breast hijjh (d.b.h.)and heijrht of tree: (2) 
to test the theory with available data; {'A) to show that volume com¬ 
parisons b(*tween species and localities can be placed u])on a strictl\ 
obj('ctive l)asis; and (4) to a])])Jy the lojxarilhinic ecpiations to voluim*- 
table construction. 

THE THEORY AND ITS TEST 

fA) ('UBK* VOUJMF: of TUF KNTIKK STKM in TEUMS OE D.B.H. \NI) total HEIOHT 

The fundamental relationship is that of volume of the entire* stem, 
with or without bark, to diameter l)reast hi^h (d.b.h.) and total height 

' KmMved for .Tuiu* 13, 1933. i.s.siie<l November. 1933 

' l’urU(‘ulrtraeKnov\le<lKiMent is duo lloy ('hapnmii. Junior forosior. Souihouj Forest Kxporiinoni Slalitni, 
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cultun^l. Southwestern Fore.st and Uange Eviieriment Station, who parried on jwit ofthcearl> woik in 
the investigation. The tree-volume data use<I were suppHe<l by A. C McIntyre, of the Pennsylvania 
State ('oliefre, bv the Maryland I)e]>artment of Forestry, and by sexeral of the forest e\]H*ritnent stations 
of the C^ S. Department of AuncuKure. 
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of tree. If the form of the stem is independent of its size, the volume 
equation is 

V~D^HC (1) 

in which V is cubic volume of the entire stem, 1) is d.b.h., // is total 
height, and C is a constant. This equation may be analyzed by the 
following reasoning: wSince volume is to be in cubic feet, d.b.h. in 
inches, and total height in feet, 


r== 


4 (f44) 


IPI/F 


( 2 ) 


in which F is the cylindrical form fa(‘tor used in forest mensuration. 
Equation ( 2 ) redu(*es to 

T^-Z)2//(0.005454 F) (3) 


so that O oi equation ( 1 ) becomes 0.00/5454 F. Now if F-^ 1 , ecpiation 
( 3 ) is simply the volume of a cylinder in cubic feet, when its diameter 
is measured in inches and its height in feet. But 


F 


1 T 

iv 


in which Vt is the cubic volume of a tree and \ ^ is the cubic volume 
of a cylinder of the same height and diameter; so that if we assume the 
correlation of form factor with d.b.h. and height of a sample of trees 
to be zero, we are assuming from equation (S) that the cubic Aolume 
of the entire stem increases as the scpiare of d.b.h. and directly as 
height. This, in fact, seldom holds. If, however, volume imueases 
as certain other powers of d.li.h. and height, the volume equation 
becomes 

V- (4). 

Taking logarithms, wo have the linear form 

log F- 61 log D j 62 log 11 \ log 

If we now denote the logarithms of volume, d.b.h., height, and the 
constant term by Xi, Xz, X 3 , and /C, respectively, we have the familiar 
forju of the multijile regression equation 

Ai~ 6 ] 2 . 3 A 2 f 613 . 2 A 3 + /V (5) 

in which the partial regression coefficients 6 , 3.3 lo^^d 6 , 3.2 «i’e the 
exponents of d.b.h, and height, respectively, in ecjuation (4). 

The theory presented, then, is that equation ( 4 ) is a rational 
expression of the relation of the cubic volume of the entire stem to 
d.b.h. and height; in other words, that the relation of the logarithm of 
volume to the logarithms of d.b.h. and height is linear. If so, the 
exponents and constant term may be empirically determined for a 
^ven sample by the method of least squares, and tests of the signif- 
icapxce of the differences between two or more samples may be a])plied 
statistically. 
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An equation of this type was first applied to data for 264 yellow 
poplar trees. The calculated statistics are given in table 1 . The 
logarithini(j regression ecpiation from these statistics—formulated 
according to the method given by Yule ® -l)ecomes 

.Yj -1. 7924 X 2 1 1 Am\r)X, - 2.r)220 

and the multii)le correlation coefficient 0.9981. The test of 

the linearity of the relationship of the logarithm of volume to the 
logarithms of diameter and height is imtde by i)utting the equation 
into alinement-chart form and cojuparing the actual Xi vame of each 
tree with the estimated A'l read from the chart. Tn figure 1 the j*esult 
is presented grai)hicaUy. The excelleru'e of the fit establishes the 
linearity of the logarithmic relationship for these data. 


Tahle 1 .—Means and standard deviations of the logarithms of d.h.h. inside barky 
total heighty and volume of wood of the entire steniy and gross correlation between 
the logarithms of the variables, for JO/, gelloir poplar trees 


\ iinal)le 
A' 


A'l-lojfaritliJn <if voliiiiip . 

A'.'-I'»s;nrithin of *1 b h insuU* biirk 
A'v-loKiirilbai of toffU . . 

As this logarithmic efjuation is linear, we may immediately write 
the equation of the cylindric;al form factor of these trees. If /'is made 
ecpial to 1, eciuation (It) gives the volume of a cylinder of the same 
diameter and height as the tree; its logarithmic form is 

loii: Vc l log 11 2.2672. 

Since 

log F log Vr log Vc 

subtraction of the logarithmi(‘ cylinder-volume e({uati(Ui from th(‘ 
logarithmic tree-volume ecjuathm gives the logarithmic form of the 
form-factor e(|uation. For the sample of 264 yellow jioplar trees 
this is 

log F -0.2076 log I) } 0.0567) log //- 0.2548. 

It is evident, therefore, that the divergence of the d.b.h. and height 
exponents from 2 and from 1, respectively, measures the change of 
form faidor per unit change of dimension. 

The same type of equation was fitted to data for eight other timber 
s|)e(*ies, hardwood and conifer, representative of four forest regions. 
In every ca.se the comparison of the data with the equation for their 
s|)ecies served to confirm the hypothesis that the eciuation type is a 
general one. The logarithmic regression coefficient, the constant 

* YiiLK, O. II. an INTHODUCTION TO THE THKOKY OV RTATKSTICS. KfJ. 8 , fCV , p. 22kh 252 . LrOtUloU. 1927 . 
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term, tuid (wtain statistics for the data for each of these species are 
y^iven in table 2/' 

T\ble 2. Logarithmic regression coeJficientSt constant term, and certain pertinent 
statistics for nine timber species for which logarithmic equations of the cubic-foot 
rolume of the entire stem inside bark were calculated 


Species 


Viinmia pine, Pimis rtrfitnuinn 
Sliorileaf pine, ichinnln 

I^ohlollj nine, Pnins tuHla 
|{e(l iiuiple. Acn tuhnnn 
('lie'it mil, (am dcnhiin 
Donjrliis ftr. Pftmdntmwa tutifoha, 
Black walnut, Jimtans nujru . . . 

Red iiuni, I.nffodnmhar styraciflua. 
bellow jioplai, Ijrwdendrnji tulipifera 


Specie'' 


\'irnmia pine, Pinus nrytnuma 
Shortleaf |)ine. Ptnu« cchinntn.. 
Lol»loll\ pine, Ihuustmdn 
lied inaiilc, ictr iiihriim 
i'Uestnot, ('astaion dentnta . 
Doiiplas fir, PseudofHHan ituifohn 
Black walnul, Juylaittt nuiru. 

Red jjuni, Ltqutdamlmr styraci ftua 
Vellow poplar, J.tritsitndron tali/nlera 


In tabic 2 the logarithm of d.b.h. inside bark was taken as the diam¬ 
eter variable for eveiw species but tme. For the Douglas hr data this 
measurement was not availaide, so the logarithm of d.b.h. outside 
bark was used instead. The test for Douglas hr is shown in figure 2. 

(B) MEKCHANTABLK CUBK’ VOLUME TO A FIXED TOP DIAMETER IN TERMS OF 
D.B.H. AND TOTAL HEIGHT 

Not uncommonly an estimate of cubic volume between stump and a 
fixed top diameter of th(» stem is needed. Such a conception of cubic 
volume re(|uires a modification of e(|uation (4), which, however, does 
not introduce any ne^^ difhculty. 


" It i.s porhiips well to call al tention to methods that facilitate the use of loRarithms of nurnlieTS less than 1. 
'Po evade the dilliculty of iisiu^ negative charaiaerislus with positive mantissas in combination with 
<‘haracteristics and mantissas both of which are iKisilive, in frequency distributions and cross-products of 
loparithnis, two inethoils are available’ (1) To all characteristics of that variable in which a negatiNe char¬ 
acteristic apinnirs in one or more of the variates, add a constant intei?er sufllcient ti) niake ail characteristic's 
jiositive For instance, if the .smallest volume is 0,l2;i cubic feet, its logarithm is l.hstHi, in this case add 1 
to all volume characteristics. The loKanthinic value of this volume is then considered to Iw 0 0899 Add- 
itiK the constant to the characteristic iloes not aftect the standard deviation or the product-moment, but it 
does afTwf the itfithinetic mean of the loRanthms, the integer must be subtracted from the mean to nrrl\e 
at tile true mean (2) Transcribe those logarithms that have negative characteristics to the negati\e form, 
thus- 

(^iblc volume 122 log T 9899 

add zero (i e , -f 1 -- —1) -i-L 

0.0899-1 

and this is equal to —0.9101. 

This alternative is usually the simpler priwedure unless the data contain a large number of values less t ban 
1, for no statistical constant is affected. 
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Let us suppose that we want an equation of cubic volume of the 
main stem, including bark, between a 1-foot stum]) and a top diameter 
of 4 inches. Obviously a tree must be 4 inches in d.b.h. before it 
contains any volume whatever by this definition; but as soon as its 



Figure 2,—Graphic test of the linearity of a logarithmic volume equation based on measurements of 217 
Douglas lir trees. The dependent variable is the logarithm of the cubic-foot volume of the entire stem 
inside bark. 


d.b.h. is just 4 inches, its volume is that of a bolt 4 inches in diameter 
and 3)2 feet long (the length from breast height to stump). The origin 
of coordinates of the volume equation is therefore transferred from 
zero»4volurae to the volume of tliis bolt (0.30 cubic foot), from zero 
d.b.h. to 4 inches d.b.h., and from zero height to 4.5 feet height. 
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Hence the eciuatioii for inerchantablc cubic volume corresponding to 
equation (4) is 

V' {II (6) 

in which V is cubic volume of the stem between stump and the fixed 
top diameter d, v is the cubic volume of a bolt of diameter d and length 
e(pial to the distance from stump to breast height, and D, H, and C 
liave the same meanings aS before. Denoting the logarithms of 
(T —d),and (// -4.5) l)y >Yi, Xo, and ^" 3 , respectively, we have 

the multiple regression form of equation (5). Figure 3 shows the 
graphic test of th(‘ linearity of the relationship of the logarithms of the 
volume of the black walnut trees with the logarithms of tbeir diameter 
and height, the logaritlmis of the volume being expressed by the 
(Hpiation 

log (V^ ’ 0.30)--0.8274 log (/> 4) 

f 1.7202 log {II- 4.5) ■ 2.4905. 

The merchantable volume of these trees is the cubic-foot volume in 
wood and bark of the stem between stump height of 1 foot and top 
diameter, outside bark, of 4 inches. Diameter at breast height is 
outside bark. The fit of the linear equation in logarithms is excellent. 

iC) BOARD-FOOT VOLUME TO A FIXED TOP DIAMETER INSIDE BARK IN TERMS OF 
DB.H. INSIDE BARK AND TOTAL HEIGHT 

Most of the board-foot vidume tables for second-growth timber 
list average board-foot contents between stumj) and a fixed top 
diameter inside bark, scaled according to baw-log lengths of 16 feet 
with the fractional log length always uppermost. Except for the 
chang(* in volunu' unit from cubic foot to board foot, this expression 
of volume is the same as that of merchantable cubic volume. Equa¬ 
tion ( 6 ) should therefore e.xpress the relationship of board-foot volume 
to (l.b.h. and total height. 

The definition of board-foot volume usually specifies, however, that 
a tree is considered to have board-foot volume only if its length 
between the stump and the fixed diameter limit amounts to at least 16 
feet, that is, only if it contains at least one full saw' log. Suppose we 
nei'd the board-foot volume by the International log rule between a 
1 -foot stump and a 5-mch top diameter inside bark. Under this 
specification, the tree must be 5 inches in diameter inside bark at 17 
feet from the ground before it is considered to have any board-foot 
contents. As soon as it reaches these dimensions, the origin of coor¬ 
dinates is transferred from zero to 5 inches d.b.h. inside bark, from 
zero to 17 feet height, and from zero volume to the volume of a 
16-foot log 5 inches in diameter (13 board feet). Using the form of 
equation ( 6 ), we have 


v-rs^{D-'5y^{ii-i7y^r 

in which V is volume in board feet a«s defined above, D is d.b.h. inside 
bark, and//is total height. 

This equation as it stands is misleading, in a way that is illustrated 
by figure 4 . The two trees pictured therein are identical in d.b.h. 
inside bark and in total height. Tree A, containing just one full 
16-foot saw log, is considered to have a volume of 13 board feet; but 
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tree B, coiitaiiiijig a 13-f()ot saw log only, is assigned zero vohnne. 
Since the origin of coordinates is transferred to the volume of tree A, 



Figure 3 Oraphic lest of the linearily of a logarithmic volume eciuation based on measurements of 400 
bmcK walnut trees The dependent variatde Is the loirarlthrn of the ctible-foot volume to a constant top 
diainetei le'ss0.30ciihioloot. 


tree B must be discarded from the study, not because its independent 
v^ariwlc, d.b.h., is below the fixed limit, but because its dependent 
variable, voluine, is below the limit of one full saw log. Now, if obser- 
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vations are discarded because of restrictions i)laced upon the depend¬ 
ent variable, the regression equation is affected; for discarding the 
zero volumes increases the averaj^e volume of the remaining small 
trees, and thus lessens the regression slope of volume on diameter of 
these small tre(‘s. If, on the other hand, tree B is retained and zero 
volume assigned to it, 1-13 becomes negative and its logarithm cannot 
be determined. The only alternative is to transfer the restriction 
from volume to the independent variable, d.b.h. inside bark. If this 
is done the regression equation is not affected. In the ])resent instance 
this change is made by assigning the volume of the fractional saw log 
to trees that do not contain 
a full lof?, and then ])utting 
the origin of coordinates at 
f) inches in d.b.h., at 4.5 
feet in total height, and at 

< 13 ^ board feet in vol¬ 
ume. This treatment is 
more strictly in accordance 
with efpiation (0). 

Figure 5 shows t he ^ra])hic 
test of th(‘ linearity or the re¬ 
lationship of tlH‘ logarithms 
of \olunu‘ with the loga¬ 
rithms of diameter and 
height for 105 longleaf [lines, 
which have been scaled in 
H)-foot saw' logs by the In¬ 
ternational log ruleof '8-iiich 
kerf between a stump height 
of 1 foot and a to]) diameter 
limit of 10 inches inside 
f)ark, the logarithms of vol¬ 
ume being expressed by the 
eipiation 

log (1 -15.04) 1.0422 log 

(/>-10) I 0.0409 log(//-4.5)- 
0.0541. 

Figure 0 shows the same 
test for 275 shortleaf pines, 
w^hi(‘h have been scaled in 
l()-foot saw' logs by the 
Scribner log rule between a 
1-foot stump and a top diameter of 8 inches inside bark, the logarithms 
of volume being expressed by the equation 

log (1-7.7)-1.0512 log (/>-8) i 1,2609 log (//-4.5) -0.8023. 

The fit of each set of data to its own couation is very good. 

Attempts to substitute merchantable height for total height in 
volume ecjuations of this type have so far been unsuccessful, in that 
the resulting logarithmic relationships have not been linear. 



Fk.i'uk 4. -A ami H represent two tree.^ identical in d.b.h. 
and in total hcifiht Tree \ contains just one full saw lop 
of i:i board feet Tree B contains somewhat less than a full- 
length saw lop, and so under the usual ileflnition of board- 
fot)t contents I-* assipned zero \ohnne 
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(D) BOARD-FOOT VOLUME TO A VARIABLE TOP DIAMETER INSIDE BARK IN TERMS 
OF D.B.H. INSIDE BARK AND MERCHANTABLE HEIGHT 

Girard ^ has found that the actual diaiuctcr limit to which saw- logs 
are cut from the tree tends toward a constant percentage of d.h.h. for 



a given species. The resulting conception of board-foot volume in the 
tree lends itself to a logarithmic equation of the same type as equation 
(6^, and has the advantage that the equation is linear even when the. 
heigbt variable is the used length rather than the total height of tree. 

. ’ CJinAjjl), J. W. VOLUME TABLES FOB MLS.SI8SIPPI BOTTOMLAND HABDWOODS AND SOUTHKKN FINES. 
Jour. Forestry 31:38. 1933. 
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LofjarHhmic Expression oj Timber-Tree Volume 


We have 

iiEhy^c. 

In this case T is volume in board feet frojn stump to a top diameter 



rule to a constant top diameter of 8 inches, less 7.7 board feet. 


equal to )t d.b.h. inside bark, T) is d.b.h. inside bark, li is height from 
stump to the point of K/>, h is length from stump to W-ast height, and 
r is the board-foot volume of a log of h length and diameter. The 
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equation may be somewhat simplified, for 

The Iog:arithmu‘ form, then, is as follows: 

Io^>: iV - r) - hx lo^ I) \ h loj? ijl—h) + C-~hx log 2. 
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Fiouhk 7,-(irni)hu' t«st of the linemil.v of a loKarithuiic volume equation based on measuiements of 141 
loblolly pme trees The deiiendont \ariable is the logaritlun of board-fool volume liy tlie Scribner lou 
rule to a toi) diameter equal to ^ > d b h less the board-foot (>ontents of a 8 !i foot lop hin me a diameter 
equal to d b li 


Sinco (-5, log 2) is a constant, it is included in the 0 term. Figure 
7 shows the grapliic test of linearity of the logarithm of the Imard-foot 
contents of 141 loblolly pines, the volumes being expressed by the 
equation 

log 2.4995 log/>l 1.1050 log {//- :i.5)-2.4841. 

The trees were scaled in 16-foot logs, by the Scribner nile, from stump 
heiglii of 1 foot to a top diameter inside barkof J^d.b.h. Itisevident 
that file equation is a linear one of excellent fit. 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN SAMPLES OF THE SAME OR OF 
DIFFERENT SPECIES 

C^oriiparisoxi of tho volimio oquafcions of two dilfmmt spocios or of 
two saoiplos of tlie saino spoci(« rosolves itself into a test of tlio sig- 
nifieance of the difference between tlie average values estimated from 
the two expiations. Tlie error of a particular tree's actual volinm* 
(xvxprx^ssed in logaritinns) as compared witli its estimated volume 
(exprx'ssxnl in logarithms) is, of course 

Xx observed -A'^i calculated 

A"i ])(‘ing the logarithm of tln^ dependent variHbh\ volume. And 
th(^ standard error of estimate of a single tr(‘(' typical of the 
entirx* set, is obtained from the relationship 

w(A'i ol)S('rv(‘d —A"i calculated)^ 

...V '.'r 

in which ^ is the sum of th(‘ values enclosed within the parentheses 
and X is tlu^ total number of trees from which th(‘ three parametxTs 
of tin' x*quntion arx* dxKlucted. It is, of course, not necessary to com- 
par(‘ (‘vxTV obsiTved A", with its calculated value in order to compute 
the standard error of (‘stimate, for 

, AV, (1 ~R*i 

ILM- Y .3 

in whicli is th(‘ multiple correlation coellicient of A, on A^ and 
A'<. The standard xn*ror of ('stimatx^ of the mean A"i i.e., ;l/i—of all 
th(‘ trxMs us(‘d in the regrx'ssion (apiation is given by 


I sing ('(jualion (7) we may readily tx^st whether, for examph', the 
jiK'an logarilhrn of cubic-foot volum(‘ of tln^ entire stem inside bark 
of yxdlovv poplar is sig/iificantly difl'x'rent from the (‘orresponding 
nnain for red gum. Taking the values of .l/i, (Ti..,.,, and N from 
tabh' 2 , we find that the two nnains with their coriTsponding standard 
errors are as follows: 

For red gum: ().97()t) i- O.OOoSti. 

For yellow' poplar: O.IKHOH ().0()22(). 

Th(^ difference between th(‘ means is ().042(). Tlu‘ standard <»rror of 
tho diffxa-xmcx^ is 

(S) 

in which or« and a,, ar(‘ the standard errors of tlu^ two ind<‘pend(mt 
valm^ which we are comparing, namely, the means for the two 
spe^cies. Froin (upiation (S) the standard error of tlie difference 
bHwxH'n the means of the two species is found to be 0.0063. The 
difference is nearly sx^ven timt^ the error of the difference, and is 
therefore significant. 

On the other hand, the higher Mi of red gum is due not to a different 
regression equation but to the fact that the average dimensions of 
red gum, both d.b.h. and height, are greater. J'or by putting A'^ 
and As equal to the red gum Mi and JI /3 (from table 2 ), respectively. 
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in the yellow i)oplar equation, wo obtain the new moan 


M^ - 1.7924 (0.90:i9) + 1.0565(1.7858) -2.5220-0.9849 


which is 0 . 0083 higher than the red giini mean. Now the standard 
error of tliis estimate depends ui)on the average values of X 2 and .^3 
used in the equation. It is the standard error of the function, i.e., of 
the regression ecpiation, atid is given by Miner.Its value is 


crv- 


^^*■ 1 - 23 / 1 


(.V,(A*3-;V4)^ 

<r/(l /"sa) <r:r'(t - 


(T2(Ta 




in which (Xf is tlie standard error of the fimcdion. If the average 
values of A ’2 and A'a of the group are miual to M 2 and M 3 upon which 
the regression equation is based, then for the terms contain¬ 

ing X 2 and X 3 become zero. 

Applying (equation (9) in order to cahmlate tlu' standard error of 
this value—the mean logarithm of the volume wtiich yellow poplar 
would have if its mean d.b.h. and height- variabhvs wnue identical with 
those of red gum—we have (A,-Mo) - (0.9039 0.8853) -0.0186 and 

(A's — J/s) = (1.7858 ' 1.7699)—0.0159, respectively. The standard 
error of this now mean is 


<r^-(). 0022 t)( 


1-1 


( 0.018 ())- (0.01_5JOl 

(()^0557K0.'2()2tt) (0.()237)(0.2()2 ()) 


2(().8931)(0.0186)(0.0159)V^_. „ 
■(0.()3(i'3)(0.202fi) ' ) ■' 


which is so nearly the same as <tm\ for yellow^ poplar—i.e., 0.00226— 
because (A’" 2 '“-V/ 2 ) and (A., —M 3 ) arc veiy small. 

Following, then, is the comparison of the mean logarithm of volume 
of th(^ two species when the mean logarithms of their d.b.h. and of 
their height variables are identical: 

For red gum: 0.9766 ±0.00583. 

For yellow poplar: 0.9849 ±0.00227. 

The difference is 0.0083 ± 0.0063, which is not significant. Therefore, 
if these two samples represent t-heir respective* species in a given 
forest, the volumes of yellow jmplar may be estimated from the red 
gum volume table as derived from the logarithmic volume equation 
for red gum. If the corresponding regression coefficients of the two 
species were identical, such a comparison would hold throughout tlu* 
joint range of the diameter-height distributions. 

In table 3 are listed the regression coefficients with their standard 
errors. The latter are derived from the relationships 


^2 _ ^ 12.3 

2 <>■^.23 


13.2 


AV3(l-r^23) 


That the differences between the regression coefficients cannot be 
^.ribed to differences in the characteristics of the species is apparent. 


» MINKK, J. R. the fiTANDAIlJ) KKROR OF A MULTIPI.® RKOKE8HION EQUATION. Anil. Math. Statijj. 
»;3«K323. 1931. 
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It follows that if there is a region of the diaineter-hoight distribution 
for which the voluiiK*, estimates of the two species differ in a signifi¬ 
cant d(^gree, this region must be at the extremities of the joint distribu¬ 
tion. lipon comparing the calculated values of A^i for several com- 
[)inations of Xz and A",, we find that significant difference occurs only 
in th(^ trees of small diameter, particularly those of lesser height. 
At A '2 and A'a 1, for instance, the estimat(‘d A^i for hmI gum is 
1.52 ±0.021 while that for yellow poplar is —1.47 ±0.012. The 
(lifrerence between these estimates is 0.05±0.024, w^hich is greater 
than twic(' its standard error. Hxcept for very small trees, then, 
either e<iiiation should afford a satisfactoiy volume estimate for either 
spe(‘ies. 

Table 3. Cowparif^on of Ika logarithmic rcgre,^!iion coefficients of yellow poplar 
with the corresponding coefficients of red gum 


Specie'' 


Vellow poplar I 7921 ±0 02123 1 U.5fif):t0. 03202 

Red {luni ... 1 7170^ 00494 1 1044-i- 08S01 


K.XPHKSSIOX OF LOCFVlilTHMK^ EQl^ATIONS IN ALINEMENT 

(TIAPT FORM 

Th(‘ logarithmic forms of the volume e(|uations which have been 
discussial are e(|uutions of the first degree in three variables. Hence 
they may be expressed in alinement-chart form wdth three straight, 
parallel axes upon wiiich the logarithms of the variables are graduated 
ill arithuK'tic scale. A method of constructing regression equation 
alinement charts in general is discussed by Bruce and ReinekeA 

Figure S is an alinement chart of the board-foot volume e(|uation 
for shortleaf pine to a top diameter inside bark of 8 inches by the 
Scribner rule. The left-liand sides of the outer axes are graduated 
in terms of the functions of d.b.li. 1-' 1.0512 log (/> —S)| and of total 
heiglit plus th(‘ constant term 1=^-1.2000 log (//"4.5) —0.8023], 
respectively; the sum of these gives the function of volume I log 
(T 7.7)|, and this is graduated on the left-hand side of the juiddle 
axis. A straightedgi' connecting any two points on the outer axes 
intersects the middle axis at their sum. The graduations on the 
right-hand side of the axes are />, 7/, and V corresponding to their 
respective functions. If the graduations of the functions are erased 
the volume alinement cliart is in its usual form. 

SUMMARY 

Timber-tree volume ecpiations of the powu>r or logarithmic type 
in terms of diameter and height are deduced from known volume 
equations of geometrical solids on the theory that the volume of the 
tree stem, unlike that of the geometrical solid, may vary not directly 
as height and as the s<|uare of diameter, but as other powers of these 
dimensions in both cubic feet and board feet. The thtMirv is tested 
by transforining the power equation into a linear one in logarithms 
and calculating the logarithmic regression equations for available 


’ llRUCK, 1)., and KEINEKK, L. H. rOItUKLATlON alinement CHAHTS in forest RESF.ARC1I. \\S. 
0«pt. Art. 'Pech Bui. 210, K8 p., illus. 1931. 
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tree data. Comparison of the actual tree volumes with those esti¬ 
mated from the equations confirms tlie hypothesis beyond practical 
doubt. 


v=: (d-8)‘0»'2 (H-4.5)'2609 +7.7 




f Stump height - 1 foot i 

f.pdiameter inside bar K 80 inches, Q _! 

J to Trees'Aere scdlnd in Ib.-toot saw logs * 

with trimming allonanceof 03feet 1 , 

^ Sections less than one foil saw 1 1 

- 9 log scaled as fractions of rt I o-foot ! 

0- 80 inch saw log | 

_at Basis 275 trees 

[-25 

2 - 

3-* 08-^ 

FKjUKK n -Volume alinement chart constujcled from a volume e(|iiatiou for sliortleaf pirn* 

Tbe usefulness of the standard error of the regression equations in 
testing tbe significance of the diflerence between two sets of data, 
and the expression of the equations in volume alinement chart 
form, are illustrated. 
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ESTIMATED DATA ON THE ENERGY, GASEOUS, AND 
WATER METABOLISM OF POULTRY FOR USE IN PLAN¬ 
NING THE VENTILATION OF POULTRY HOUSES 


Hy H. H. Mitchkld, cMeJ in animal nutrition^ Department of Animal Huahandry^ 
Illinois Agricultural Experiment Siatiorif and M. A. R. Kelley, agricultural 
engineer^ Division of Structures^ Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, United 
States Department of Agriculture * 

INTRODUCTION 

There seems (o be a dearth of reliable estimates of the production 
of heat, carbon dioxide, and water by the different classes of poultry, 
for the use of agricultural engineers in the designing of ventilating 
systejns for poultry houses. This paper presents a series of estimates 
of the nature recjuiied, (*overing the entire growing period of a large 
(Plymouth Rock) and a small (Leghorn) breed of chickens, of the 
Bronze t\irkey, of the Pekin duck, and of Embden and Toulouse geese. 

In the Divisions of Animal Nutrition and Poultry Husbandry of 
the ITniversity of Illinois, an intensive study of the growth, metab¬ 
olism, and nutritive reejuirements of chickens has been under way 
for several years, and a similar project on the Bronze turkey has been 
initiated. The information thus collected and in part published 
{22, 23, 24y 2f), 2(1, 27) ^ was used as the basis of most of the estimates 
herein reported. Direct apjdication of this information has been 
made to the two breeds of chickens included in the series of estima¬ 
tions made, and indirect application has been made to turkeys, 
ducks, and geese, on the basis of a number of assumptions, very few 
of which can be (lefended except by the logic of analogy. The excuse 
lor proceeding on this t)asis is { 24 ) that, on the few specific phases 
of metabolism for which information on a number of kinds of poultry 
is available, no distinct differences have been noted, and, moreover, 
(2/)) no other basis of estimation appeared at hand. 

METHODS OF ESTIMATION 

The general procedure followed in making the estimations has 
been to factor out and to assess as accurately as possible all of the 
items contributing to the energy requirements and expenditures of 
the birds and to their requirements for water, and then to integrate 
these factors for birds of different weights, to get the values desired. 
In pursuing this course a number of assumptions have been made. 
These, as well as the integrations leading to the information desired, 
are here described. 

The basal metabolism of all classes of poultry per square meter of 
body surface is assumed to be the same at equivalent ages, and to be 
equal to the values reported by Mitchell, Card, and Haines (23) in a 
comprehensive investigation of the metabolism of chickens. 

1 Heoeived for publication June 14,19H3; issued January, 1934. 
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The basal metabolism of mature chiekens averages about 800 cals, 
per square meter for males and 750 cals, per square meter for females. 
Herzog {IS) has reported an average of 874 cals, for six pigeons, and 
values of 907, 891, and 1,093 cals, for a pinder, a goose, and a duck, 
respectively. These values, and especially the last, probably include 
some heating effect of food, since the pigeons were fasted only for 
20 to 24 hours, the geese for 12 to 10 hours, and the duck for 8 to 12 
hours. Workers at this laboratory have found that in determining 
basal metabolism a fasting period of 48 hours is required for chickens 
in order that tliere may be no residual effect of the last feeding; 
Benedict and Riddle {S) found that for ])igeons a fast of 24 hours is 
required for the attainment of fasting respiratory quotients. Riddle, 
Nussmann, and Benedict (SO) measured the basal metabolism of the 
common pigeon from an age of 21 days to an age of 439 days, and 
observed essentially the same relations as those obtained for chickens. 
Finally, Il4ri obtained measurements of 082 to 1,038 (*als. j)er square 
meter for the basal metabolism of geese (10) and 735 to 935 cals, for 
ducks (11), ^ 

These citations justify the essential ac(‘uracy of the assum])tion 
that the basal metabolism of all poultry is much the same at equiva¬ 
lent ages, i.e., ages at which the same fraction of tlie mature weight 
has been attained. The disagreement between the values cited, 
aside from technical errors, may be largely due to the use of formulas 
for estimating surface area from weight which possess different 
degi'ees of accuracy. 

The extra heat due to voluntary activity is assumed to approxi¬ 
mate one half the basal heat. Tlie justifi(‘ation of this relation for 
chickens is discussed fully by Mitchell, C^ird, and Hamilton (25, p. 
1S3). The absence of any information whatever on this point for 
other classes of poultry necessitated the general use of this figure 
throughout. Specilic investigation with turkeys, ducks, and geese 
will be required before the magnitude of the error incurred by pro¬ 
ceeding on this assumption can be determined. 

Although specific, information was found with reference to the 
growth rates of the different classes of poultry, the energy content 
of the gains had to be computed from the data available for (‘hickens. 
The data for White Plymouth Ro(‘ks were taken directly from 
Illinois Bulletin 276 (^4), and those for White Leghorns from Jllinois 
Bulletin 367 (25). 

The chemical composition of turkeys, ducks, and geese has been 
but little studij3d. From such analyses as were available, however, 
(7, 12, 18, 19) it appears that turkeys contain about as much fat as 
chickens, ducks are considerably fatter, and geese even more so. 
In making the computations summarized in the tables it was as¬ 
sumed that, at equivalent ages, turkeys put on ^ains in weight pos- 
sessii^ the same cheniical composition as the gams of chickens, but 
that ducks put on gains containing half again as much fat, and geese 
put on gains containing twice as much fat. 

The total net energy requirement is, of course, equal to the sum of 
the energy expended in basal metabolism, the energy expended in 
muscular activity, and the energy equivalent of the gain in weight. 

^The net energy requirement is stated also in terms of dry matter 
I'equired, the dry matter being assumed to have the net energy value 
of wheat for chickens (18,19), i.e., 282 cals, per 100 g. 
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The heating effect of the feed is taken at 68 eals.'^ per 100 g of dry 
matter, this being the heat inerement of wheat for (thickens (/6', 19). 

The total heat production is the sum of the basal heat, plus the 
heat liberated in muscular activity, plus the heat increment due to 
feed. 

In estimating the output of carbon dioxide frojn the total heat 
production, an average respiratory quotient of 1 was assumed for 
the day. The justification for this assumption is found in the respira¬ 
tion experiments of Mitchell and Haines (27) on chickens and the 
measurements on their control birds by Baldwin, Nelson, and Mc¬ 
Donald (2) and by (^aridroit (o). On this assumption, 1 1 of COy is 
produced for each 5.047 cals, of heat. 

The estimations of water metabolism involved all of the following 
factors: (a) Water-vapor elimination, (b) excretion of liquid water in 
th(‘ excrement, (c) production of juetabolic water in the body, and (d) 
storage of water in 1 he tissues during growlh. Having estimated these 
fa(‘tors according to what seemed to be reasonable piocedures, the 
water requirement \\as comjiuted as being equal to a f 6 + 

Froju Mari’s res])irati(>n experiments on geese (1())y it appears that 
at 16^^ C. an average of 20 pen'cnt of the heat output is lost in the 
vaporization of water, and at 28° an average of 40 percent is thus 
lost. At a body tem])erature of approxijuately 41° all the heat pro¬ 
duced must be lost as vaporized water. These meager figures on 
gees(*, as well as data on other animals that might be cited, indicate 
clearly a rapidly increasing percentage of heat lost as vaporized water 
as the environmental temj)erature increases. This relation appears to 
be a logarithmic one, an<i Mari’s data are well described by the fol¬ 
lowing equatioJi, the constants of which were determined by the 
writers. 

ir™ 7.14 e 

in which IT is the percentage of the heat j)roduced that is dissipated 
as the heat of vaporization of water, and t is the environmental tem- 
])erature expressed in degrees centigrade. From this equation the 
following values were comj)uted: 



opy 

ir 

0 

(32) 

7. 1 

4. 5 

(40) 

9. 5 

10 

(50) 

13. 6 

15. 5 

(60) 

19. 4 

21. 0 

(70) 

27. 6 

26. 5 

(80) 

39. 3 

32. 2 

(90) 

50. 7 

37. 7 

(100) 

81. 1 

41 

(100) 

100 


In the estimations made on all classes of poultry it was assumed 
that 40 percent of the heat production was represented in the vapor¬ 
ized water and that this condition, in normally feathered birds, 
obtained at 28° C. (82° F.). Hence the vaporized water at this 
temperature was estimated from the total heat production by multi¬ 
plying by 0.4 and dividing by 0.58, the heat of vaporization of 1 g 
of water at 30° C. (86° F.), a figure approximating average skin 

J* No allowance for a variable heating effect of fee<l as the level of feeding is varied can be piade in the 
absence of information on this point. However, it has been found (-?/) that the heating effects of 50 and 75 g 
of corn for chickens are much the same per 100 g of corn fed. 
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temperature. For other environmental temperatures, the vaporized 
water may be computed by means of the tabulation given above. The 
maximum vaporized water, obtained at temperatures equal to or exceed¬ 
ing body temperature is, of course, computed from the total heat 
production merely by dividing by 0.58. It should be pointed out here 
that heat lost in vaporized water is not available for heating the 
surroundings unless the water vaporized is condensed. 

The elimination of liquid Avater in the excreta was computed from 
the dry matter consumed on the assumption that the dry matter was 
20 percent indigestible and that the mixed excreta contained 27 })er- 
cent of dry matter. The latter value was obtained from a number of 
published digestion experiments on chickens in which the mixed ex¬ 
creta were analyzed for moisture. It is recognized, of course, that 
this value is subject to variation. 

The stored water was computed from the daily gains in each species 
and the com])osition of gains in chickens as determined at the Illinois 
Station. 

The metabolic watei*, that is, the water produ(*ed in the body by 
the oxidation of the food nutrients, was computed on the basis of the 
following commonly used factors: 

100 K of protein yield 41 g of v\ater. 

100 g of fat yield 107 g of water. 

100 g of carholiydrate yield 00 g of water. 

Considering the fact (1) that the metabolic* mixture from whi(*h the 
metaboli(* w^ater originates is ecpial to the mixiure of nutrients con¬ 
sumed minus the mixture of nutrients stored in the body, and (2) that 
the nutrient mixture in wheat, in terms of which the dry-matter re¬ 
quirements are expressed, is mainly carbohydrate in character, it w as 
decided to compute the metabolic water in all cases as 48 percent of 
the dry-matter reciuirement. It is realized that the metabolic*, writer 
might have been estimated by a more refinc'd method that wr)uld 
have takem into account the varying rates of storage of nutrients at 
different stages of growth, but the greater accuracy thus obtained 
would have been secured at the expense of much greater labor, while 
the error incurred by the simpler method is a relatively small item in 
the water values desired, and is merely one of a large number of errors 
to which the estimation of each of the factors in the ])roblem are 
undoubtedly subject. 

For Bronze turkeys, the grow th data of Funk and Margoif (8) have 
been used. The growth obtained in these experiments is considerably 
more rapid than that rejiorted by Mussehl (28). In fact, it doesned- 
show the slowing that might have been expected at the greater ages, 
and no success wuis had in fitting to the data the mathematical ex¬ 
pression of the law^ of diminishing returns that has been used so 
successfully by Bj-ody in describing the growth of animals for all but 
the first small fraction of the growth period. The adult weight of 
the male Bronze turkey is taken to be 36 pounds and that of the 
female 20 pounds. 

For Pekin ducks, the data of Horton and the mathematical analysis 
of them made by Titus (36) have been followed. These data were 
obtained on a flock in which the sexes had not been separated. The 
groii^^th rate in this flock was somewhat greater than that later reported 
by Horton (IS) and also than that reported by Ijehmann (^/), by 
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Spyra (^^), or by Tallent (34)- Honio unpublished data obtained 
through the courtesy of Professor C^arrick, of Piu*due University, show 
that more rapid growth of Pekin ducks is possible for the early weeks 
of life, but these data show a much less sustained growth than those 
of Horton. The adult weight of the male Pekin duck is said to be 
9 poimds and that of the female 8 pounds. The large majority of all 
(fucks raised in this country are of the Pekin breed. 

The only comprehensive study of the growth of geese that has been 
found in the literature is that of Cuslunan (6', pp. 327-353) obtained at 
the Rhode Island Agricultural Experiiinuit Station and ])ublished in 
189r). wSince the Embdcn and Toulouse are the breeds of geese most 
commonly raised in this country and also the bi-eeds used to the great¬ 
est extent in the Rhode Island experiments, no other breeds are con¬ 
sidered in this paper. Although the adult weights of Toulouse geese 
are greater than those of Embdcn, i.e., for the males, 20 pounds as 
cojnpared with 20 jxiunds, and for the females, 20 pounds as (*oinpared 
with 18 pounds, the rates of growth as observed by Cushman are quite 
similar up to a body weight of 11 pounds. Hence the growth of both 
breeds has been calculated by the same equations obtained from the 
combined data of ('ushman. Up to a weight of 2 pounds the growth 
is well described by the equation 

ir-98.03 c 

and from this weight to a weight of 11 pounds by the equation 
IP-9000-9609 e 

In both of these equations W is the body weight in grains at age t, 
expressed in weeks from hatching. That an error is incurred in ex¬ 
tending this equation to both breeds beyond a body weight of 11 
])ounds is, of course, apparent. However, neither for geese nor for 
turkeys and ducks are the estimates at adult weights affected in the 
slightest by any errors inherent in the method used for the estimation 
of growth or of growth reciuirements. 

In determining the basal metabolisjn of birds of given weights, the 
surface areas were (computed by the use of the following^formulas: 

Chickens: 

N - « 10 ir o.To.'i 

•(! . emu King 

Turkeys: 

aq. oniB. lO.IU »r Kind 

Ducks: 

v --0 02 11*^ o.w 

'S’‘.q.oma.= 10.45 

The formula for chickens was obtained for the'Leghorn'breed (22); 
that for turkeys was obtained from unpublished data on the surface 
area of Bronze turkeys as determined by the mold method; that for 
ducks represents a more or less arbitral raising of the constant in 
the formula for chickens in accordance with the higher Mech constant 
commonW used for ducks and geese; and that for geese is the Voit 
formula for this species. Ll l l 

DISCUSSION OP ESTIMATED DATA 

The final computations are given in tables 1 and 2, It will be noted 
that although the ages corresponding to the given weights are esti¬ 
mated for the different sexes (except for ducks and geese, for which 
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the data are not available), no distinction between the sexes is made 
with respect to the other values in the tables. For chickens and 
turkeys the computations were carried out in full for the two sexes, 
but it was then observed that the values for the different sexes at 
any given weight did not differ greatly, and in the large majority of 
cases were very nearly identical. This is because no considerable 
sex differences had been assumed throughout the calculations except 
with respect to the rates of growth and the composition of gains in 
weight. The faster rate of growth of the male is almost exactly 
compensated for, so far as the energy requirements for growth are 
concerned, by tlie higher fat content of tlie gains in weight put on 
by the female. 


Table 1 —Daily food requirementfi^ heat produclion^ and water used and excreted 
by chickens and turkeys of different weights 

WHITE LEOHOUNr CiUCKENS 


. 

Body weight 

A 

ge 

Total net 

Ory 

matter 

-- 

1‘otul 

heat 

1 

ro2 i 

Water 

re- 

Water 
\ apor- 

'rotal 
water ex¬ 

Maxi¬ 
mum 
water 
vaporized 
at 41° 0. 

(pound.s; 

Males 

Fe¬ 

males 

energy 

re<inircd 

re- 

rjuired « 

pro- 

dueed 

pro¬ 

duced 

fjuired j 
at28°r 

jzed at 
2S°C 

creted at 
28° C. 

0 077. .. 

Week ft 

Weekn 

Caloruft 

Grains 

Calories 

Liters 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

0 

0 

U 

.5 

10 

2 

14 

7 

11 

17 

O.*) . 

4.0 

4 4 

SO 

28 

82 

10 

72 

50 

77 

141 

JO. 

(5.9 

8 2 

101 

37 

110 

22 

99 

70 

103 

190 

15- 

9 0 

n 

124 

44 

132 

20 

117 

91 

124 

228 

2 

12 5 

14 S 

144 

51 

155 

31 

134 

107 

144 

207 

It. 

18 2 

22 1 

178 

()l 

101 

m 

101 

134 

179 

I 334 

4. 

2.'> 4 

28 2 

204 

72 

235 

17 

188 

102 

210 

405 

5 b 

:w 0 

' - - 

2 : 1 .') 

1 

83 

281 

50 

223 

194 

255 

484 


WiriTE rLVMOHTIi liOC’JC (’HICKENS 


0 077 . . 

0 

h 

1.1 

5 

10 

2 

H 

7 

ii 

17 

0 5- 

4 0 

1 0 

79 

28 } 

82 

10 

09 

.50 

77 

141 

f.. 

0.0 

0 7 1 

108 

38 

110 

22 

90 

70 

104 

190 

1.5 ... , 

8 7 

8 9 ' 

137 

49 1 

135 

27 

118 

93 

128 

2:13 

2.. 

9 7 

10 7 1 

100 

.57 

159 

32 

137 

110 

1.52 

270 

3 .. 

12 4 ‘ 

14 9 

201 

71 

200 i 

40 

108 

i:i8 

191 1 

345 

4 _ , _ 

15 7 

19 4 

233 

82 , 

2.18 ! 

47 

195 

104 

224 

410 

5 

19 3 

25 4 

258 

92 

280 

5.5 

224 

193 

201 

482 

0. . . . 

23 3 

-- 

259 

92 

310 

02 

241 i 

211 

282 

535 

7 

i 


285 

101 

354 

70 

270 1 

244 

319 

010 


JUIONZE TUKKEYS 


0.115 .. 

0 

0 

24 

8.5 

20 

4 

22 

14 

20 

.34 

0 5. .... . . 

3 

3-f 

95 

34 

115 

23 

98 

79 

104 

198 

1. 

5 

6+ 

150 

.53 

170 

34 

146 

117 

156 

293 

2-. 

7 

8 

221 

79 

239 

48 

208 

165 

223 

412 

3- 

9 

10- 

275 

98 

287 

57 

205 

198 

271 

495 

4 . ... 

UH- 

11 

322 

114 

327 

65 

3(H 

220 

310 

504 

5 _ _ . 

n-H 

12-t- 

304 

129 

365 

72 

337 

252 

:i47 

029 

7 ..- 

13 

15 

441 

1.57 

437 

87 

391 

301 

417 

7.54 

10 ... .... . 

10 

19 

.5.53 

190 

.5.53 

no 

480 

381 

520 

954 

15 

20 

_ 

706 

251 

720 

143 

<M)7 

496 

682 

1,241 

20 . . ... 

25 

... 

840 

298 

890 

176 

743 

614 

835 

1,534 

20. 

. 

52 

645 

229 

KOI 

169 

611 

552 

721 

1,381 

36.--. 

104 

1 

— 

1,017 

361 

1,262 

250 

963 

870 

1,137 

2,176 


« These values relate to dry matter vvith the net energy value of wheat, i.e., 282 cals. i>er 100 g. 
t Male 
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Table 2. —Daily food requirementsf heat production, and water used and excreted 
by ducks and geese of different weights 

pp:kin ducks 


Body wwiphl 
(pounds) 


Total net 

Dry mat- 

'I'otal 

CO 2 

Water 

Water 

Total 
water 
excreted 
at 28° C. 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

Ape 

enerpy 

required 

ter re- 
rjulred « 

heal pr<>- 
dueed 

pro¬ 

duced 

reel Hired 
at 28° C. 

ized at 
28® 0. 

water 
vaporized 
at 41° C 


Weeks 

('n lories 

Grams 

Calorics 

Liters 

Grains 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

0 I2()- - 

0 

2:1 

8 

18 

4 

18 

12 

18 

31 

0.5 

2 0 

110 

39 

97 

19 

90 

07 

90 

107 


3 2 

158 

.5(» 

135 

27 

128 

93 

134 

2:33 

) ■'> 

4 J 

205 

73 

160 

‘Xi 

1.59 

114 

108 

280 

2 

4 8 

2,55 

90 

190 

39 

187 

135 

202 

.338 


0 2 

328 

110 

2.52 

50 

232 

174 

200 

434 


7.5 

.382 

1.35 

.KN) 

.59 

200 

207 

307 

517 

ft 

H 9 

101 

142 

342 

08 

290 

230 

341 

590 

0 

11 1 

402 

143 

375 

74 

307 

2.59 

305 

047 

7 

13 S 

.394 

110 

404 

80 

319 

279 

‘Mi 

007 

S f _ 


328 

110 

407 

81 

311 

281 

307 

702 

O' - . 


.381 

135 

473 

94 

301 

320 

4*20 

810 



TOULOU.SK 

\.ND KMBDKN (IKKHK 




0.21.5 

0 

31 

1 . 

28 

1 

20 

19 

27 

48 

0 5 

1 7 

115 

41 

113 j 

22 

81 I 

78 

80 
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1. 

3 1 , 

179 

f).3 

154 1 

.10 

145 

100 

153 

200 

1 ,5. -- 

3 8 

233 

83 

182 I 

30 1 

185 

120 

192 

314 

2.. 

4 4 

207 

95 

205 

41 

214 

141 

218 

353 


4 n 

313 

111 

212 

48 ; 

244 

107 

258 

417 

4- 

5 8 

.143 

122 

270 

53 i 

2.54 

]8«1 

275 

400 

5 . . 

0 » 

370 

131 

308 

(»1 

273 

212 

299 

.531 

0 ' 

8 2 

390 

138 

.3.39 

07 

290 

234 

329 

584 

s 

11 1 

430 

1.52 

392 

78 1 

.332 

270 

380 

070 

10 . 

1 14 5 

403 

104 

440 

88 j 

370 

308 

429 

709 

12 

1 IH 7 

488 

173 

49.3 1 

98 I 

400 

340 

408 
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15- 

; 27 5 

514 

182 

.5(11 1 

til 

444 

.•187 

522 

907 

IH . 1 

45 4 

.520 

187 

017 

122 j 

474 

420 
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1,(K$4 

20 

1 

529 

188 

0.54 

130 ! 

490 

451 

580 ‘ 

1,128 

2(» ' 

j 

001 i 

2:10 

80.5 

100 i 

015 

5.5.5 

725 

1, :i88 


“ ''i'hese valin's relalo (o ilr.v imUfor ith (ho no( oriorti.v value of wheal, i.c , 2S2 cals per 100 p 
'• Koriiale 
'■ Male 


It is ini})ortaiit to check such calculations as those given in tables 
1 and 2, insofar as possible, from published information on the food 
intake or water intake', for example, of poultry on feeding experi¬ 
ments. When such comparisons are made of the dry-matter require¬ 
ments computed for birds of definite weights and the actual amounts 
of feed consumed by birds of ecpnil or similar weight in actual ex¬ 
periments, the latter values will in all cases be the larger for a number 
of reasons. In feeding experiments there is an inevitable scattering 
and wastage of food wliich may amount to as much as 5 or 10 percent. 
The food weighed out to the birds is not moisture-free, but probably 
contains as much as 10 to 15 percent of water. Mixed poultry rations 
may have a lower not energy value than wheat. When proper con¬ 
sideration is given to these points of difference, the values for the 
estimated dry-matter requirements of chickens, turkeys, and ducks 
do not seem to be unreasonably low, particularly when it is remem¬ 
bered that they have been computed on the assumption of a degree of 
activity which may be too low for birds not closely confined. Such 
comparisons may be made from the food-intake figures for chickens 
given by Jull {16) and dull and Titus {17), those for turkeys given by 
Funk and Margolf {8), and those for ducks given by Titus {36) and 
Lehmann {21), In Lehmann’s experiments the dry-matter intakes 
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are given for ducks at different stages of growtli. Since this affords 
the most exact comparison of any available, the average values in 
these experiments for Jjehmann’s groups lA, IB, and IC, totaling 84 
birds, are given (table 3). 

Table 3 . — Dry-matler •intake of ducks at different stages of growth 'in Lehmann's 

experiments 


App in weeks 
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iK)dy 
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Dry 
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0 . . . - 
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1.4:14 
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1 . . - 
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«. 

l.ftSO 

153 

2 . 

r»3« 

71 

7.- 

1,807 

157 

li _ 

\rs2 

120 

H 

1,967 

158 

4 . 

1 . 2()7 

1 

i2r) 


1 



These ducks, growing at a somewhat more rapid rate than that 
assumed in the construction of table 2, consumed dry matter in very 
nearly the same amounts as the estimated recpiirements. 

No published information could be found on the water requirements 
of poultry and only one reference to observed water consumption (7), 
which related to mature White Leghorn hens while laying eggs. How¬ 
ever, through the kindness of Dr. L. E. Card and Dr. H. J. Sloan, of 
the Division of Poultry Husbandry, records were obtained of the food 
and water consumption of a number of pens of young chicks on dif¬ 
ferent rations, as well as of laying hens. Tlie significant value in this 
connection was considered to be the ratio of the weight of w^ater 
drunk to the weight of dry food consumed. For 10 pens of chicks 
the average ratio for the first 10 to 12 weeks of life was 2.17 g of 
water to 1 g of feed. If it be assumed that the wastage of water was 
no greater than the wastage of feed, and that the feed contained 10 
percent of moisture, then the average ratio of water to dry matter 
would be 2.52 to 1. 

In one pen of Rhode Island Red hens (laying) containing 45 to 47 
birds per pen, the ratios of water to feed consumed in 4 successive 
weeks were 1.70, 1.83, 1.42, and 1.42, the average being 1.59. In one 
pen of White Leghorn hens, containing 41 to 45 birds per pen, the 
ratios for successive weeks wore 2.01, 1.7G, 1.41, and 1.35, the average 
being 1.62. On the same assumptions as before, the average ratio of 
water to dry matter consumed becomes 1.89 to 1. The difference 
between the two sets of data—i.e., those for chicks and laying hens— 
may have been due in part to the fact that the former were collected 
mainly in the warm months of June, July, and August, while the 
latter were collected from April 7 to May 4, inclusive. 

If the ratios of the estimated amounts of water to dry matter 
required are computed from the data in tables 1 and 2, they will be 
found to vary from 2.0 to 1 to 2.7 to 1 and to average close to 2.4 to 1. 
These results are in good agreement with the chick data cited above, 
and apply to fairly warm weather. For growing mice, Bing and 
Mendel (4) have reported an average ratio of 1.3 g of water con- 
sunied to 1 g of food. The senior writer has obtained values for 
poultry approximating this one, if the water req^uirement is assumed 
to equal 800 cc per square meter of body surface, as Richter and 
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Brailey {29) have found with growing rats. However, the weight of 
evidence seems to establish the fact that the water requirements of 
poultry are higher than these estimates indicate, possibly because 
of tlie higher body temperature. 

In using the water data in tables 1 and 2, it should always be 
remembered that these data are subject to the greatest variation of 
all. They are dependent j)artieularly uj)on the environmental tem¬ 
perature, as pointed out above, and also, in an undetermined manner, 
upon the environmental humidity, a high humidity tending to depress 
the vaporization of water from the laxly. Probably also changes in 
the feather covering have a considerable effect on the vaporization 
of water, and the character of the ration fed affects the amount of 
water consumed. The content of the diet in protein and in salts 
that are excreted by the kidney must also modify the amount of 
water consumed, the relation being a direct one. 

If the environmental temperature sinks to very low levels, the 
heat |)roduction of poultry will increase beyond the values given in 
the tables, in order to maintain normal body temperatures. The 
increase will be secured either by an iiuTeased muscular activity or 
by an increased muscle tonus, or by both; or possibly even by an 
increased consum])tion of feed. Some rough estimates may be made 
of the environmental temperature at which an increase in heat pro- 
du(‘tion must occur. For these calculations a critical temperature 
for the fasting bird of ()2° will be used. This temperature w^as 
det(M’mined by Mitchell and Haines {2(i) in experiments with a con¬ 
siderable number of chickens. Terroine and Trautrnann (35), luw- 
ever, have rei)orted higher critical temi)eratures for a hen and a g(K)se. 
For a bird consuming food and moving about normally, there is an 
excess production of heat above the basal which, at temperatures 
below' (i2° is available to maintain body temperature. This excess 
heat consists of (1) the heat liberated by muscular activity, assumed 
in these calculations to equal one half of the basal heat, and (2) the 
heat increment i)roduced by the feed, assumed to equal ()8 cals, per 
100 g of dry matter (‘onsunuxl. P'or the different classes of poultry 
and' for the different body weights, the extra heat available for this 
])urpose is given in table 4. Table 4 gives for each species an esti¬ 
mate of the heat re(|uired to maintain body temperature, in excess 
of that furnished by the basal metabolism, for each degree of fall in 
environmental temperature below^ 02°. This estimate is based on the 
validity of New'toiPs law of cooling bodies as applied to the bird 
under basal conditions at its critical temperature (2G, p, 55G), and is 
equal to the basal heat production of the bird divided by 44, the 
difference between the body temperature, 100°, and the critical 
environmental temi)crature in the fasting condition, 02°. Table 4 
also gives for each species an estimate of the critical temperature of 
the active bird consuming its re(|uired food.^ This temperature 
would be considerably higher for the bird wdiile asleep or otherwise 
inactive. 


< For instance, for a 2-pound Pekin duck the critical temperaturc=fi2-(100n-2.())«9. 
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Table ^.—Calculation of critical temperatures for different species of poultry of 

varying weights 
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All such estimates as those above given are subjer‘t to great varia¬ 
tion. The critical temperature will be higher (1) the less fat the bird 
contains, (2) the less active it is, (8) the less complete its coat of 
feathers, (4) the more humid its surroundings, (5) the less food it 
consumes and the longer the ti»ue from the [)eak of its digestion, 
(()) the larger the volume and the lower the temperature of the 
water drunk, and so forth. 

No estimates have been made for the female bird while laying eggs. 
Under this condition, the net energy requirements are increased, as 
are also the consumption of dry food and wat(T and the elimination 
of heat, carbon dioxide, and moisture. Thus, if a pullet is producing 
one egg a day of average size (58 g), its net energy requirements will 
be increased by 95 cals. (25)j its dry-matter (wheat) requirements by 
84 g (95-:-2.82), its heat production by 28 cals. (0.34 X08), and its 
carbon dioxide production by 4.5 1 (23*^5.047), etc. The water 
requirements will be increased in proportion to the increase in dry 
feed (34 gX2.2^75 g) and to the water stored in the egg (58 gX 
0.75 ^43 g), making a total increase of 118 g. Estimates for ducks 
and geese may be computed from the analyses of duck and goose 
eggs made by Hepburn and Katz (12). These estimates are given 
in table 5. The average egg production of a duck, according to Lamon 
and Slocum (^0), ranges from 80 to 120 per year; that of a goose 
ranges from 12 to 36. 


TABiiE 5 .—Chemical composition of duck and goose eggs 


Kind of egg 

Average 

weight 

Shell 

Chemical composition of 
edible iiortion 

Total constituents in average egg 

Water 

Fat 

Protein 

Water 

Fat 

Protein 

Energy 


Grams 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams j 

Calories 

Duck V*. 

91 

10.6 1 

68.5 

14.4 

13.6 

66 

11.7 

11.1 

174 

Ooose*.j 

205 

12.7 

71.2 

12.2 

14.1 

127 

21.8 

25.2 1 

351 


» Taken from Horton ilBa). & Taken from Lamon and Slocum W . 
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DISCUSSION OF THE DATA FROM AN ENGINEERING STANDPOINT 

The agricultural engineer has long needed some source to which 
he might turn for such essential metabolism data relating to poultry 
as could be used in designing heating or ventilating systems for 
poultry houses. The data here recorded giv'e the basal and normal 
(leat production of various breeds of chickens, ducks, geese, and 
turkeys from the time of hatching to approximate maturity. Hence 
the data are applicable under a wide range of conditions. A single 
example of their application may be of value. 

Assume an ordinary shed-roof house, 20 by 30 feet, housing 200 
White Plymouth Rock hens averaging 4 pounds in weight. The 
lloor area is (U )0 square feet and the volume approximately 4,200 
cubic feet. Referring to table 1 we lind that a 4-])ound White 
Plvmouth Rock bird will consume K2 g of dry matter, produce 23S 
calories of heat and 47 liters of carbon dioxide, and vaporize 164 
g of water daily. If these data are converted into terms commonly 
used by engineers, 200 hens will produce hourly 7,866 B.t.u. and 
vaporize 3 pounds of water per hour, making 21,000 grains of mois¬ 
ture to be removed by ventilation. However, these data are given 
for an environmental temperature of 82° F. At this temperature an 
ordinary poultry house would be wide open. If a house temperature 
of 50° F. is assumed,'^ the moisture production would be much less. 
The tabulation given on page 737 shows that at this temperature 14 
perccuit of the heat produced is dissipated as water vapor, which, 
according to the method of estimation herein reported, would make 
57 gof water produced daily by such a bird. ((238 X 0.14)-?-0.58 = 57; 
57 X 200 -11,400 g daily, or 7,315 grains or 1.045 pounds hourly.) This 
ref )resents the amount of water to be removed hourly from the henhouse. 

The temperature maintained within the house depends upon the 
balance between the heat produced and the heat sav^ed. The data 
given in tables 1 and 2 are for temperatures of 28° and 41° (\ (82.4° 
and 105.8° F.). 

Tests in Wyoming (>) showed that in moist air the combs 

froze at ()° F.; at 8 ° to 10 ° egg production was reduced 25 percent; 
and at 0 ° the hens stopped laying. Other tests reveal that in an 
uninsulated house a temperature of 7° to 10° higher than that outside 
inay be obtained, whereas in an insulated and ventilated house the 
difference may be as great as 16° to 30°. 

Ruckman (31) found, in a large poultry feeding plant, that at a 
temperature below 60° F. the consumption of feed per pound of gain 
increased; and that at 65°, although the birds were healthy, they 
showed a tendency to lose their appetites and failed to gain. He also 
found that too high humidity made breatliing difficult and too low 
humidity produced a dry skin and a poor growth of feathers. 

The ventilation problem requires a consideration of carbon dioxide 
and moisture production and removal. Many writers state that it is 
desirable to maintain a purity of 9 parts of C 62 to 10,000 parts of air. 
Purity of air is always to be desired, if it can be obtained without 
harmful drafts. A higher percentage of CO 2 than that mentioned 
above may be maintained in the henhouse without apparent harm, 
but too high a concentration of CO 2 in the incubator room may 
mean a d ecreased hatch. At the Iowa Agricultural Experiment 

i above the estimated critical temperature of a 4>pouiid White Plymouth Rock bird, which 

is20® P. (tabled. .r 
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Station (/>) it was found that 11 i)arts to 10,000 could be obtained with 
a circulation of 4.2 cubic feet of air per hour per bird, which in this 
case was approximately 0.3 dilution of air per hour.® 

There is some doubt as to the amount of water that can be removed 
from the litter by ventilation. Much depends upon the floor tempera¬ 
ture, the vapor ]>ressure balance of the air entrapped in the litter and 
that just above, and the depth and kind of litter. 

The f|uantity of air retjuired for the removal of the average produc¬ 
tion of moisture will vary with variations in the air temperature and 
the relative humidity. Since it has been shown that 4.2 cubic feet 
of air per hour are re([uired to maintain what may be considered a 
desirable limit of (X) 2 , avc can now" ascertain the amount of air neces¬ 
sary to remove the moisture at an assumed temperature of 50° F. 
and 75 percent relative humidity within the henhouse and 15° and 
80 percent humidity of tlie admitted air. Air at 50° with a relative 
humidity of 75 percent holds 3.057 grains of moisture per cubic foot 
and the outside entering air wmuld bring in 0.789 grain. Hence to 
remove 7,315 grains per hour would require 7,315-^ (3.057 ”-0.789) ” 
3,225 cubic feet per hour, or lf> cubic feet per hour per bird. One 
British thermal unit will heat 53 cubic feet of air 1°. Hence it will 
require 2,128 B.t.u. per hour to heat 3,225 cubic feet of incoming 
air to the temperature of the henhouse. 

A 4-pound White Plymouth Rock bird produces 238 calorics of 
heat daily. Tw^o hundred such birdvS would therefore produce 7,800 
B.t.u., hourly. However, only 0,705 B.t.u. are dissipated as sensible 
heat, the remaining 14 percent being lost in the vaporization of 
water. The air necessary to remove the moisture produced recpiii’es 
2,128 B.t.u., leaving a remainder of 4,037 B.t.u. to take care of the 
heat losses from the house. 

The above-mentioned house has an equivalent surface area in walls 
and roof of 1,330 square feet and 50 square feet of glass. If the walls 
are insulated to provide a loss of only 0.22 B.t.u. per square foot per 
degree of difference in temperature per hour, there would be a total 
loss of 294 B.t.u. from the wall plus 55 B.t.u. from the single glass 
window", or a total of 349 B.t.u. per hour per degree of difference in 
temperature. 

Thus the heat available would permit the maintenance of 13.3° 
difference in temperature, whereas under the foregoing assumption 
a difference of 35° was desired. If the insulation value were increased 
and storm window's used, a greater temperature difference would be 
obtained. Moreover, if larger quantities of feed were consumed more 
heat would be produced, but it might be more economical to provide 
artificial heat in order to maintain the desired temperature. It should 
also be noted that no allowance of feed energy for egg production 
has been made.^ 

The foregoing example shows that it is impractical to maintain a 
temperature of 50° in such weather and provide the amount of 
ventilation mentioned without the use of artificial heat. If the 
results of the Iowa tests are accepted, less ventilation can be used 
without producing harmful concentrations of CO 2 . However, under 

« On the other hand, in respiration exiieriments animals may be maintained in apparently normal condi¬ 
tion in uibambers containing as high as 0.5 to 1 part of 002 per 100. In the laboratory of the senior author 
wmeriEisiwnts with iioultry have been carried out for many days in succession with such concentrations of 
COa prevailing. 

? If the 200 hens were producing 100 eggs daily, their heat production will be increased 2,300 cals, daily 
or about 342 B l.u. hourly. This extra heat would iiermit another degree difference in temiierature be* 
tween henhou.se and exterior. 
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the temperature conditions assumed above, less ventilation would 
hardly be adequate for moisture removal. The removal of moisture 
is a major problem in poultry houses, l^iultry have no sweat glands, 
})ut they give off relatively large amounts of vapor in res])iration and 
through the skin. 

It was found at the Nebraska station {}52) that maximum egg produc¬ 
tion was obtained when tcmiieratures were not permitted to fluctuate 
widely. A henhouse teinperature of 50° F. is too high to be main¬ 
tained on most farms in winter without artificial heat. Hence a 
lower temperature held uniformly would be desirable. Increasing 
numbers of poultrymen have had success with artificial heat properly 
i*egulated, but failure has commonly resulted when temperatures were 
allowed to go too high or to fluctuate widely. 
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STEWART'S WILT DISEASE OF CORN, WITH EMPHASIS 
ON THE LIFE HISTORY OF PHYTOMONAS STEWARTI 
IN RELATION TO PATHOGENESIS^ 

By S. 8. JVANOFF 2 

Research associate in Plant Pathologyy Wisconsin Agricnltnral Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

The studies reported in this paper were made on certain phases of 
Stewart's wilt disease of corn, caused by Fhytomopaf< stewarti (Smith) 
Com.wS.A.B., particular emphasis being placed on the life history of 
the causal organism in relation to pathogenesis. The difficulties 
encountered in sttidying certain stages of the life history of this or¬ 
ganism and in making isolations from badly contaminated material 
and from the soil, made the development of a selective medium 
highly desirable. Such a medium was developed through studies of 
the physiology of the causal bacteria. Other bacterial forms causing 
symptoms similar to those ])roduced by the Stewart's wilt organism 
are considered briefly. Likewise, some symptoms produced by the 
wilt organism, not hitherto described or only partly described, are 
re[)orted. 

Four different phases in the life history of the pathogtuie in relation 
to pathogenesis are considered: (1) Its entrance into the host plant, 
(2) its location in the tissue of the host, (3) its exit from the host, and 
(4) its mode of transmission to a new liost. 

EARLIER WORK 

The first published report of Stewart's wilt disease of corn appeared 
in 1897 The only known host of the wilt-disease organism is 

the corn plant, Zea mayf< L. It attacks several kinds of corn but its 
preferred host is sweet corn. Studies on varietal susceptibility have 
been carried out by several w^orkei’s, including Reddy {10), Rand 
and Cash (<S’), Reddy and Holbert (11), and llolbert, Elliott, and 
Koehler (4)- 

The wilt disease is rather widely distributed in the United States. 
It is found throughout the central and eastern sections and recently 
has been reported from the Pacific coast. So far as the writer is 
awuire, this disease is not known to occur outside of continental 
United States and Puerto Rico. Its economic importance as evi¬ 
denced by the losses which it causes is great at times. Occasionally 
an entire corn crop has been ruined, and losses of from 20 to 40 percent 
have been frequent (16). Unpublished reports estimate the losses 
in the summer of 1931 and 1932 at certain localities as higli as 90 
percent of the entire crop of the Golden Bantam variety. 

] Received for publication June 2,1933; issued, January 1934. This work was supported in part by the 
Di^dsion of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry. TJ.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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for the photographs. 
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Certain symptoms of the disease have been described by Stewart 
(16) and Smith (16), They found that the leaves of diseased plants 
wither gfradually. The stein shows no external symptoms, but when 
cut lengthwise the fibrovascular bundles api)ear as yellow streaks in 
the white parenrliyma. If the stem is cut crosswise, a yellow viscid 
bacterial exudate soon oozes from the vascular bundles. This is 
considered by Stewart and Smith the most characteristic symptom of 
the disease. * The male inflorescence develops prematurely and be¬ 
comes dry. The whole plant is stunted and bears imperfect, small 
ears. 

The causal organism of this disease was described by Smith as 
Pseudoniona-s sfewarti (12). I^ater it was renamed Aplanohacter 
stewarti (K. F, Smith) McCulloch (6*). According to Bergey the name 
is Phytomonas sfewarti. 

The physiology of Phytomonas stewarti has been studied by Smith 
(ISy 15). " The work on its life history in relation to pathogenesis 
has been done mainly by Smith (14y 15i)t Rand (7), and Rand and 
Cash (8y If). The bacteria enter the host plant, according to Smith 
{15)y chiefly through the water pores of young seedlings. The exit 
of the bacteria from the host plant has been reported as taking place 
in the form of exudate from the stomata of the husks (15j 16). The 
transmission of the bacteria to a new host was found by Smith (14) 
to take place through infected seed and by Rand (7), and Rand and 
Cash (8j .9), through the agency of aboveground insects. 

The soil relations of the causal organism have received but slight 
attention. So far no mention has been found in the literature of the 
isolation of the bacteria from the soil. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The culture of Phytomonas sfewarti used in this investigation was 
isolated from a diseased sweet-corn plant obtained from Dr. A. G. 
Johnson, Washington, D.C. This culture w^as purified by several 
platings and single-cell isolation and its identity established by studies 
of its physiology and pathogenicity. 

Several varieties of maize w^ere used in this work. The sweet- 
corn varieties included Golden Bantam, which is particularly sus¬ 
ceptible to vStewart's wilt disease, Golden Sweet, and Country Gentle¬ 
man. Two hybrids of sweet corn, known as ‘‘ hybrids 06 and 70’^, were 
also used. Hybrid 00 had been found by G. IVI. Smith, from whom it 
was obtained, to be more or less resistant to the disease, and hybrid 
70 very susceptible. The field-corn varieties used in some of the 
trials were Golden Glow, Learning, and an unnamed variety of dent 
corn. Unless otherwise stated, Golden Bantam sweet corn was used 
throughout the trials. 

Most of the sweet-corn seed employed in the tests was grown on the 
experimental plots of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion. The field-corn variety, Golden Glow, was obtained from Dr. 
J. G. Dickson and N. P. Neal, of the Wisconsin station, the Learning 
variety of field corn was grown by Dr. J. R. Holbert at Bloomington, 
Ill.; the unnamed variety of dent corn was purchased from a local 
seed firm. 

the amount of diseased and surface-enntaminated kei'nels in a 
sample of seed was determined by the poured-plate method. Most 
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of the inoculations were made by means of needle punctures at the 
biise of the plant. 

Isolations of the pathogeiie from the host tissue were made in the 
usual manner. The medium commonly employed for the isolation 
of the organism from diseased host tissue, when it was believed to be 
present in abundance and relatively free from contaminants, was 
nutriemt dextrose agar. For making isolations from badly con¬ 
taminated diseased material, a selective medium, described later in 
the paper, was (unployed. Tlu' identity of the organisms secured was 
determined both by cultural and pathogenicity tests. 

Material for histological studies was collected from plants grown in 
the gre(*nhouse and field and inoculated by the method already 
mentioned. Sinc(' it was found through isolation studies described 
later that not. all of the kernels harvested from diseased corn plants 
harbored the bacteria within the kernel tissue, a method was em¬ 
ployed by which the presence of the bacteria within the tissue of the 
kernel was established before tiie material was fixed. This method 
was as follows: The kennels which were supposed to be diseased were 
surface-sterilized and placed in sterile Petri dishes, one kernel in each 
dish. By m(‘ans of a scnlpel a bit of tissue from the tip of the kernel 
was cut off. Tlu* remaining portion of tlie kernel was removed to 
another container, labeled, and saved. The excised portion was then 
soaked in water in the dish and later ciusIuhI. Dilution plates were 
poured in the usual way. Only kernels from which the bacteria were 
n'covered in this manner were used; the others were discarded. 
This method was })ased on the fact, established by Smith {15) and 
later confirmed in these studies, that the bacteria in the tissue of a 
diseased kernel are at the base of the kernel. Most of the kernels used 
for histological studies were in the milk stage, since it was found that 
such kernels w ere much easier to section. 

Th(‘ fixative most commonly employed for all diseased material 
was formal a<*etic alcohol. It destroyed the chondriosomes present in 
the plant tissue and obviated any possible confusion of these bodies 
with the bacteria. The fixed material was dehydrated in alcolud, 
treaUnl wdth chloroform, and infiltrated and embedded in paraffin in 
the usual manner. Sections were made 10 to 30 microns thick, 
P'lemming’s triple stain w as ordinarily employed. 

SYMPTOMS OF THE DISEASE 

Some symptoms not hitherto described, or only partly described, 
were observed in plants ino(*ulated by means of needle punctures 
and grown in the greenhouse and in the field. 

The appearance of water-soaked and discolored stripes along the 
veins of leaves of naturally infected or artificially inoculated plants 
has been noted by other investigators {2y 5a, 7, 9, 15) (fig. 1, A), 
The manner of their formation and development, however, as w ell as 
the microscoi)ic symptoms of the affected tissue seem to deserve 
greater attention than they have yet received. 

The development of these stripes a few days after puncture inocu¬ 
lations at the base of young leaves was found to be as follows: The 
first visible symptom, which usually appeared about 3 days after 
inoculation, was the yellowing of the vein and a slight discoloration 
of the parenchymatous tissue along the affected vein for some distance 
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above and below the needle prick (fig. 1, J?). This was usuall 3 r fol¬ 
lowed a day or two later by the appearance here and there on either 
side of the affected vein of small, water-soaked, seniicirciilar or 
irregularly shaped areas which appeared to have their centers at the 
vein (fig. 1, C and D). Subsequent histological studies showed that 
these water-soaked areas were near the points at which the bacteria 
escaped from the vessels into the parenchymatous tissue. Several of 
these areas coalesced shortly after they appeared and formed an 
irregular water-soaked stripe along the vein (fig. 1, E). Two or 
more stripes of the same blade in time might unite and produce a long 
discolored area along several of the veins until the whole blade 
became involved (fig. 1, F). The tissue of the semicircular water- 
soaked areas as well as that of the water-soaked stripes often lost its 
chlorophyll entirely, and it then appeared as a scmitranspanuit mem¬ 
brane, which turned light brown with age. These areas were bordered 
by discolored tissue due to the partial disappearance of the chlorophyll, 
the discoloration being greatest near the border of the water-soaked 
region and gradually diminishing away from it (fig. 2, /t’and F). The 
discolored tissue immediately surrounding the water-soaked areas at 
first appeared slightly lighter than the normal green tissue. Later it 
turned dull gray, yellow, and light brown in the order named. The 
discoloration of the disoasiul tissue did not seem to advance in a regular 
line, as small dull-gray areas appeared intermingled wdth light-green 
or dark-green areas, giving the diseased tissue a mosaic appearance. 

These stripes w^ere not always continuous along an affected vein. 
Occasionally they were interrupted or gradually thinned out and 
ap])eared again farther along the same vein. The vascular tissue 
connecting the two water-soaked areas might or might not be dis¬ 
colored (fig. 2, . 1). 

The same characteristic stripes appeared when the plants were 
inoculated at the root, stem, or midrib, but when the inoculation w^as 
made on the roots or stem the symptoms appeared after a relatively 
longer time. When the inoculation was made at the base of the 
midrib of an unfolding blade no symptoms were visible in the midrib, 
but from the points at which the numerous colorless vascular bundles 
traversing the midrib begin to separate from it and spread into the 
green tissue of the leaf, the characteristic water-soaked stripes appeared 
along the veins and gradually extended toward the tip of the leaf, 
in such cases the leaf appeared to wilt from the tip downward (fig. 2, 
B to D). Similar cases were observed when inoculations were made 
through the stem of the plant and the affected bundles extended for 
some distance through the midrib of the leaves. 

The loaf symptoms seemed to vary with the host plant. On the 
leaves of the dark-green varieties of field com the stripes were usually 
wider and more pronounced than on those of the lighter green vaiieties 
of sweet corn (fig. 2, E). Correspondingly, the leaves of the dark- 
green commercial variety of dent corn turned light brown and died 
sooner than those of Golden Bantam when both were grown and 
inoculated at the same time and under similar conditions. 

Since the stripes appeared after wound-inoculation of young plants, 
they aided considerably in the early location of diseased plants, both 
in the greenhouse and in the field. Wlien mature plants wore inocu¬ 
lated these leaf symptoms were not observed. Similar leaf symp¬ 
toms were produced when young com plants were inoculated in the 
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I of Stewart s wilt <limw of corn; A, Strljies on a blade of Golden Bantam sweet 
/? ?! formatloii I,eaf stripes are often discontinuous, as shown in this specimen, 

« and C, Leaves sno'jln^" tlie characteristic stripes along veins which have separated from the midrib, 
J he plants from which 1 he.se leavp.s were taken were inoculated in the stalk. J), Same as in h and C but 
of a later stage, showing dried ixirtion of the leaf extending from the tip downward. K, A wide, well- 
pronounced strliie on the blade of a dark-green \ariety of field com. The numerous small dork spots 
^he stripe represent water-soaked area.s in the parenchymatous tissue X3. F, Water-soa^d arena 
joining an affected vein of a blade of a sweet-corn plant. Di.scolored tissue surrounds the water-soaked 
areas, a *» 
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same manner with otlier l)acterial cultures which differed in certain 
(*ultural and pliysiologieal characters /J) fj'om the standard culture 
of Phytomomifi Htewartl used throughout this work. 

Bact<^rial exiuJate was often of)servcd upon tlu^ watei-soaked or 
necrotic stripes of young seedling leaves. Most commonly it appeared 
in the form of small bright-yellow drops. In a few instances cream- 
colored drops of bacterial exudate were observed apparently exuding 
from the interior of the kernels. These kernels were found on anom¬ 
alous tassels, part of which had assumed the form of pistillate spikes 
which produced fruit. As is usual in such cases, the kernels were 
not covered by husks, and there was no danger of their having been 
contaminated by the bacterial exudate commonly found on the inside 
of husks. After the exudate had been removed a slit in the kernel 
tissue, just beneath the bacterial drop, was visible. 

Badly diseased cobs failed to develop normal kernels. Occasionally 
one side of a cob was found to be more seriously affected than the 
other. In such cases the kernels on one side of tlie cob developed to 
normal size while those on the other side wore small, shriveled, or did 
not develop at all. 

LIFE HISTORY OF THE CAUSAL ORGANISM IN RELATION 
TO PATHOGENESIS 

The life history of Phyiomouufi stevmrf! in relation to pathogenesis 
w^as given especial attention. As stated above, four different phases 
in the life history of the organisms were considered—entrance, location, 
(‘xit, and transmission. 

ENTRANCE OF THE ORGANISM INTO THE HOST TISSUE 

Several possible ways by which the ba(‘teria might enter the host 
plant were studied. These w^re entrance (1) through the broken 
pericarp at the time of germination, (2) through unwounded roots, 
(JI) through punctured roots, (4) through liruised and wounded roots 
from infested soil, (5) through wounds made by insects feeding upon 
the roots from infested soil, and (0) through storiiata and water pores 
of young corn plants. 

The ruptures wdiich are made in the peiicarp by the emerging 
primary root at the time of germination were tested as infection 
courts. Three tests were conducted, 2 in the laboratory and 1 
in the greenhouse. In 1 laboratory test about 50 healthy kernels 
were surface-sterilized and placed upon the surface of hardened 
nutrient agar in Petri dishes, the embryo side up, 1 kernel to a dish. 
After the kernels luid imbibed water and swelled oveniight, and 
before the coleorhiza had emerged through the pericarp, a small drop 
of bacterial suspension was applied to the tip of each kernel. When 
the coleorhiza emerged through the pericarp, and the primary root 
tip appeared through the broken root sheath, there was already 
bacterial growth on the agar around and in contact with the basal 
edge of the kernel. As the primary root continued to grow and form 
branch roots and root hairs, the bacterial growth increased, finallv 
completely surrounding all the roots and root hairs and partly envel¬ 
oping the remnants of the kernel. The plumules appeared uncon- 
taininated by the bacteria. Two weeks after germination no 
symptoms of disease appeared on the leaves of any of the seedlings. 
Subsequent histologic examinations of fixed specimens revealed masses 
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of bacteria between the pericarp and the tissue of the broken coleo- 
rhiza, between the coleorhiza and the epidermis of the primary root, 
and in the ruptured cells of the root slieath, but no bacteria inside 
the tissue of the young ])lant. The roots of some of the seedlings 
were then punctured with a needle. Four days later the character¬ 
istic water-soaked stri[)es ap|)eared in the leav^es of the punctured 
plants. In another trial, similar to the one just described, 42 healthy 
kernels were soaked in a bacterial suspension overnight and then 
placed on the surface of nutrient agar slants in large test tubes, where 
they grew in the absence of other organisms for 3 weeks. Although 
tlie bacteiia grew profustdy on the agar medium, none of the plants 
became infected. Subsequent isolations from the leaf tissue of eacli 
plant did not yield any bacteria. Similar greenhouse trials having 
the same object produ(‘ed similar results. 

Entrance of the pathogene into wound-free roots has not been found 
to occur under the conditions employed. To determine whether 
the bacteria gain entrance to the host ])lant through wounded roots 
and other injui'ed underground parts of very young corn seedlings, 
two sets of experiments were condu(*ted in the greenhouse. tTnin- 
fected seed was germinated under conditions which e.\(‘luded any 
(umtact between the seedlings and the wilt bac teria. Four days after 
germination the seedlings were divided into two groups and given 
special treatment before they were [danted in autoclaved soil. This 
treatment was as follows: Kach seedling of the first group was painted 
by moans of a camel’s-hair brush at the primary root, at the broken 
coleoi’hiza, and at the lower part of the kernel, including the scutellurn, 
with a suspension of the wilt organism. vSome of these seedlings were 
punctured at the primary root by means of an inoculating needle and 
others were pricked at the scutellurn by passing the needle through 
the region of the cotyledonary plate; the rest received no treatment. 
The seedlings of the second group were treated in a similar manner, 
except that sterile water instead of bacterial suspension was used. 
After these treatments all the seedlings were planted in holes dug for 
them in the bed. A week after planting, the characteristic water- 
soaked stripes appeared on the leaves of some of the seedlings that 
had been painted with bacterial suspension and punctured with a 
needle. Seedlings that liad not been so treated showed no symptoms 
of the disease. The water-soaked streaks of the affected plants 
appeared to progress upward from the injury along tlie veins of the 
leaves. 

Several experiments were conducted to determine whether infection 
could take place through wounds on the roots of plants growing in 
infested soil. The plants for these experiments were grown in boxes 
so constructed that special treatments and observations on the roots 
could be made. The boxes were about 20 inches long, 9 inches wide, 
and 13 inches deep. Two sides were removable. Under each of 
these removable sides there was fitted a glass plate to permit observa¬ 
tion of the roots. Eighteen of the boxes were filled with soil, steamed, 
and seeded with bacteria-free com, about 12 kernels to the box. 
When the plants were 2 to 3 weeks old the boxes were divided into 
4 series for different treatments, as follows: The soil of the first 
series, consisting of 6 boxes, was infested with a suspension of Stowart^s 
wSPb bacteria, and the roots of the plants were wounded by running a 
dull scalpel through the soil. The soil of the second series of five boxes 
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was also infested with the bacteria, but the roots wore left undisturbed. 
In the third series, consistinj^ of four boxes, the roots were wounded 
and the soil was watered, but no bacteria were introduced. In the last 
series, consisting of one box only, the roots wen* left undisturbc^d and 
the soil free from wilt bacteria. Seven to fourteen days after the 
treatment the charactei'istic? water-soaked stripes a])peared on the 
leaves of some of the plants. , The final results were taken about a 
month after the treatment. In the first series some plants in all of the 
() boxes were diseased, the percentage of diseased plants per box rang¬ 
ing from IS to 100. In the second series, all of the plants in 3 of the 
boxes remained healthy but in 2 boxes there were 1 or 2 diseased 
plants, owing j)robab]y to accidental wounding of the plant roots in 
handling the boxes. In the boxes of the third and fourth series, where 
wilt bacteria were not introduced, no diseased plants were observed. 
These experiments w('re repeated 3 times, more than 500 plants in all 
being used. 

In another experiment, while grubs, the larval stage of Fhyllophaga 
sp., were used as agents for tlie wounding of the roots in soil artificially 
infested with the wilt bacteria. These insects were selected for 
wounding the roots because they commonly feed on roots of corn 
plants. In carrying out these trials the same materials and methods 
were used as in the experiments just descTibod, except that instead of 
wounding the roots with a scalpel the white grubs, (‘ollected from under 
the sod, were placed on the surface of the soil of several boxes. A sum¬ 
mary of the results of repeated trials with these insects showed that 
50 per(‘ent of the plants became infected. 

\i was thought that tlie bacteria might enter through stomata and 
water pores of young corn plants. Ac(*ordingly, about 100 healthy 
kernels were surface-sterilized and planted on a bench in the green¬ 
house in autoclaved, insect-free soil. After the plants had reached 
the second- and third-leaf stage (>() were inoculated by placing a drop 
of bacterial susj)cnsion on the tip of each leaf. Tliirty of the remain¬ 
ing plants were treated in a. similar manner except that instead of 
bacterial susj)ension, sterile water w^as used. Four other plants 
were inoculated by placing a drop of the bacterial suspension at the 
base of the plant and a needle puncture made through it. Another 
4 plants were similarly treated, except that sterile water was used 
instead of the bacterial suspension. The last three treatments served 
as controls. The temperature of the house at the time of these treat¬ 
ments and for a few days following was approximately 70° F. The 
plants were kept under observation for more than a month but. no 
symptoms of disease were noted except on plants inoculated with the 
bacterial suspension by means of needle punctures. Before the plants 
were discarded a test was made for the presence of the bacteria within 
the plant tissue by plating out leaf tissue from a few of the plants 
which had previously liad drops of bacterial suspension at their leaf 
tips. No wilt bacteria were recovered. A similar experiment was 
performed later in the season, and approximately similar results were 
obtained. In this experiment about 100 plants were grown in pots 
with sterilized soil. The inoculation was made when the plants were 
in the second- and third-leaf stage by placing 1 cc of bacterial suspen¬ 
sion in the funnel formed by the uncurling leaves. The plants were 
kept in the humid atmosphere of the greenhouse for 5 days at a tem¬ 
perature of about 70° F. They were then taken out of the greenhouse. 
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No symptoms liad appeared on any of tlie ])lants by the end of the 
tliird* week after inoculation. Final observations were made at the 
end of 6 weeks, and it was found that 1 plant had a water-soaked 
stripe typical of Stewart’s wilt disease. Since the stripe arose from 
below tiie soil level and appeared long after the usual incubation period 
for this disease, it was thought probable that infection had taken place 
through the roots at a time considerably after the plants were 
inoculated. 

LOCATION OF THE BACTERIA IN THE HOST TISSUE 

The location of the pathogene in the plant tissue has been studied 
by Smith (^5), as prtmously mentioned. Many of his findings were 
verified in the ])resent work and in some instances extended. 

In the leaves the bacteria were located in the vessels of the vascular 
bundles, in large cavities adjoining disrupted bacteria-filled vessels, 
in the intercellular spaces, and substomatal cavities of the parenchym¬ 
atous tissue, and as exudate, upon the surface of the blade. 

In the vessels the bacteria were found in great masses, in many cases 
completely filling these structures, (lum material was also observed 
in the vessels. Its origin and the manner of its formation reipiire 
further study. Often when a ])iece of diseased tissue was placed near 
the edge of a water drop, the drop would (piickly become clouded 
with the bacteria, which would continue for several minutes to flow out 
from the vessels into the water drop. 

In the i)arenchymatous tissue of the leaf, bacterial pockets or 
cavities were found adjacent l-o the openings in the walls of the vessels. 
These cavities were very numerous and appeared along one side, or 
more often, along both sides of a bacteria-filled vessel. They were of 
various sizes, reaching at times a diameter of one half millimeter or 
more and were invariably filled with large gummy masses of bacteria. 
These cavities seemed to coriespond to the water-soaked semicircular 
areas, already described as occurring on either side of a vein a few days 
after inoculation (fig, I, T’and 1), and fig. 2, E and F). The paren¬ 
chymatous cells near the openings at the vessel wall were apparently 
destroyed by the outflowing mass of bacteria. There were some 
ruptured parenchvrnatous cells visible all around the bacterial cavities 
which were also filled with bacteria. Adjacent to these ruptured cells 
were several rows of other parenchymatous cells which appeared 
plasmolized and collapsed. These areas of diseased tissue were found 
to correspond to the discolored areas of the leaves described on 
page 753. The middle lamellae of some of these cells seemed to have 
been dissolved by the ))a(^teria, which were found between the cells 
and in the intercellular spaces of the tissue (pi. 1, ..1). The discolora¬ 
tion of the cells gradually diminished as the number of bacteria be¬ 
tween the cells decreased. These areas apparently corresponded to 
the dull gray or lighter green portions of the characteristic stripes on 
the leaves described above. 

The exact manner in which the bacteria make their way out of the 
vessels into the parenchymatous tissue has not been determined. 

In many of the substomatal cavities of the slightly discolored tissue 
adjacent to the necrotic leaf areas, masses of bacteria were observed 
with the microscope. Bacteria were also found on the character- 
i8,ti<^ll;y wrinkled epidermal cehs above these cavities. These 
bactena, however, were not present in sufficient quantity to be seen 
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as exudate on the surface of the leaf. The bacterial exudate was 
found to come not only from the substoinatal cavities but also directly 
from large, bacteria-filled vessels from which the bacteria made their 
way out as yellow drops visible to the naked ey^e through longitudinal 
slits in the walls of the vessels and the overlying leaf tissue. 

In the husks the location of the bacteria was similar to that in the 
leaves. In some cases small drops of gumlike deposits, which took 
the blue of Flemming’s triple stain, were found between the cells 
intermingled wdth the bacteria and in the intercellular spaces (pi. 1, ^). 
Whether these deposits were produced by the bacteria or represented 
liost reaction to injury, as is the case with some other diseases, was 
not determined. 

In the stem, shank, and cob the bacteria were found in the vessels, 
in the large air spaces of some of the bundles, in masses in the dis¬ 
rupted pith tissue, and as an exudate on the surface of the shank. 
Many of the vessels were filled with l)acteria. By making openings 
in the walls of the vessels the baeteria find their way into the large 
air space whi(‘h most of the centrally located bundles of the stem 
liave (pi. 1, ('!), and also into the adjoining sclerenchymatous and 
]nirenchymatous cells, where they progress l)etween the cells. In 
the air si)aces of the bundles the bacteria were found in great masses, 
considerably enlarging these spaces apparently by d(»stroying the 
(‘ells of the suiTounding tissue. 

In the tassel the bacteria were located in the vascular system of the 
rachis("s, of the rachillas, and of the glumes, in the delicate spiral 
vessels of tire filaments, and in the parenchymatous tissue of the 
glumes. The location of the bateiia in the rachises and the rachillas 
is similar to that in the stem and cob. In the glumes the bacteria 
were found in practi(*ally the same positi(m as in the husks. Here 
also the bacteria occupied the substomatal cavities and the inter¬ 
cellular s])aces adjacent to bacterial cavities caused by openings in 
the walls of the vessels. In some filaments the spiral vessels were 
almost completely occupied by bacteria, but no openings in the walls 
of the vessels were observed. Although these vessels are separated 
from the pollen chambers by only a few rows of cells, in the specimens 
examined no bacteria were observed in the pollen chambers. How¬ 
ever, bacteria are sometimes fo\ind mixed with pollen. 

Bacterial exudate similar to that found on diseased young seedling 
leaves was occasionally obsei’ved on the glumes. It exuded from the 
stomata located both above and below the level of the anthers. 

Bacteria were isolated from the glumes, the anthers, and the pollen 
of diseased plants. These isolations were made from each part at 
4 different times from material obtained from at least 3 different 
plants by removing the various parts of staminate spikelets of dis¬ 
eased plants under aseptic conditions. The isolations from the pollen 
were made by removing an anther from an open flower by means of 
sterile forceps and shaking it over a sterile Petri dish, after which a 
nutrient medium was poured in. It was not clear whether the bac¬ 
teria were located in the pollen chambers or on the surface of the 
anthers. It is possible that the pollen had become contaminated by 
coming in contact with bacterial exudate oozing from the stomata of 
the glumes. 

In the kernel the bacteria were located in the vascular system and 
parenchymatous tissue of the chalazal region, between the innermost 
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row or cells of the cliulaz«l region and the inargiinil layer of the 
endosperm, and in the endosperm. The bacteria were found in the 
bands of spiral vessels which form a prolongation of the vascular 
system of the cob and extend into tlie tissue of the chalazal region 
and the ])ericari). Some of these vessels were ])]ugged with bacteria. 
Soiiu^times openings in the walls of the vessels occurred, resulting in 
the formation of cavities of various sizes (pi. 2, ^1). Often these 
cavities attained relatively large dimensions and were surrounded by 
collapsed cells. Frequently remnants of broken vessels were found 
mixed with the mass of bacteria (pi. 2, B). The number of these 
cavities varied in different kernels. In some kernels as many as 18 
were observed in one section. All of these cavities were found in the 
parenchymatous tissue of the chalazal region, a few rows of cells 
from the emdosperm. None were seen in the adjacent spongy tissue. 
In a few instances some of the parenchymatous cells of the chalazal 
region were badly ruptured, masses of bacteria lying among the 
broken cells (pi. 3, A and C). Through these ruptures the bacteria 
apparently found their way between the tissue of the chalaza and the 
marginal layer of the endosperm, where they were observed in masses 
embedded in slime. The furtiier advance of the bacteria w as followed 
through the ruptured aleurone layer to the starchy endospermic 
tissue where the l)act(*ria lav between the cells in masses of slime 
(pi. 3, B), 


EXIT OF THE BACTERIA FROM THE HOST PLANT 

The exit of the bacteria from the liost plant was studied by macro¬ 
scopic observation and by histological and cultural technic. 

The exit of the bacteria from the host plant as exudate from diseased 
leaves, shanks, husks, glumes, and kernels has already been men¬ 
tioned. This exudate is apparently washed from the diseased plant 
parts and carried with the rain water to other plant parts and also 
into the soil. The recovery of the bacteria from other plant parts, as 
well as from artilicially infested soil and from dead plant material, 
was accomplished by employing a selective medium, described later 
in this paper. 

The wilt organism was isolated from the water which accumidated 
between the blade and the ligule and at the base of young uncurling 
kuives of plants grown in the greenhouse and outdoors. Such isola¬ 
tions were made at two different times, throe plants being used at a 
time. The aggregation of bacteria in these water drops was some¬ 
times considerable, and was undoubtedly due to the washing down of 
bacterial exudate from diseased leaves by rolling dew drops and 
falling rain water. The role of this natural bacterial suspension in 
the initiation of the secondary cycles of the disease was not studied. 

The bacteria were isolated without much diflSculty from disinte¬ 
grating plant parts taken from above and below the ground. 

(1) From corn stubble of diseased plants which had overwintered 
in the field the bacteria were obtained in the following spring at 
planting time. The recovery of the bacteria from the stem tissues 
was made by crusliing the tissues in a test tube of sterile water after 
^which dilution plates were poured from the suspensions with the 
selective medium. 

(2) From decaying roots and stems in 4 out of 6 cases the bacteria 
w«>re recovered a few months after the crop had been harvested, by 
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PLATE 1 



Location of Stewart s Wilt Bacteria in the tissues of corn leaf, husk, 

AND STEM. 

A, Cross .section tlirouirh a water-soaked strip of a diseased leaf .showing the general eollap.se of the tissues. 
The bacteria may be seen occupying one of the vessels as well as the intercellular spaces at a and b. X 340. 
i#, Horizontal section through husk tissues beneath a drop of bacterial exudate Tne bacteria may be 
.seen in cavities in the parenchymatous ti.s.sue at a and between the cells at ft. At the right of the illustra¬ 
tion are three bascular bundles, c, d, and e, the middle one extending through the bacterial cavity. 
The wall of one of the vessels of this bundle had an opening near the cavity Gumlike deposits may be 
sMn In the intercellular spaces surrounding the bacterial cavity a** at / X 100. C, Gross section through 
the tissues of a di.sca.sed stem. The bacteria are shown in several vessels of a vascular bundle and in the 
cavity of the large air space of the bundle. X 310. 
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PLATE 2 



UXATION OF STEWART'S WILT BACTERIA IN THE CORN KERNEL 

shown at c, adjoining a bacterial H of the vascular tissue of the kernel is 

chater^rei, J„f a c^rn ke“Rem„LM“i>M^ 

the Iwrder Ime of the cavity at b apiiear to have coIlapS X m ^ ^ 
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PLATE 3 



LOCATION OF STEWART S WILT BACTERIA IN THE CORN KERNEL 

A, Rupt ured tissue in the chalazal rofrion with bacteria in the cavity at n. The tissue of the chalaza appears 
at b and that of the endosperm at c X 350. li, Bacteria, at o, embedded in slime l)et ween cells of the 
endosperm, which is shown at b. The tissue of the chalaza is shown at r X 360 A n enlarged port ion 
from B showing individual bacterial cells together with remnants of ruptured host tissue. X 645 
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using the selective luediuin. An attempt to isolate the bacteria from 
these decaying plant parts, by employing common laboratory media 
had previously been made without success. 

(3) From disintegrating parts of six discuised kernels the bacteria 
were isolated a few days after the kernels had germinated in the soil. 
The survival of the bacderia in the kernel after germination was 
thought to be important in relation to tlie transmission of the disease 
tlirough seed. In one of tlie laboratory experiments it was found that 
wlien diseased kernels were germinated on agar plates the bacteria 
made their exit through the ruptured tissue of the l)roken pericarp 
and completely surrounded the roots of tlie seedling, just as was tlie 
(*ase with artificially contaminated seed, described above. Bacteria 
around the roots, if they do occur in the soil, might afford inoculum 
for the infection of the young plants after wounding. This phase of 
the problem retpiires further study. 

(4) From artificially infested soil the bacteria were recovered 
several days after the infestation by employing the selective medium 
mentioned above. 

TIUNSMISSION OF THE DISEASE TO A NEW HOST 

The transmission of the disease to a new host was tested in the 
lollowing ways: (1) Through the soil, (2) through diseased seed, and 
(3) by transferring insects that had fed on diseased plants to healthy 
plants. 

Experiments on soil transmission were not carried beyond the stage 
already described (pp. 756-757). 

Experiments were conducted in the laboratory, greenhouse, and 
field to determine the role of infected seed in the transmission of the 
disease. In the laboratory 22 diseased kernels were germinated on 
nutrient agar plates. As expected, the bacteria from witliin the tissue 
found their way out and produced growth on the agar medium, com- 
jiletely surrounding the roots of the young seedlings. Two days after 
germination the seedlings were transplanted to two boxes filled with 
autoclaved soil, 11 plants being set in each box. The roots of the 
seedlings in one of the boxes were broken before planting; those of 
the remaining plants were left intact. Ten to 12 days after planting, 
10 of the plants, the roots of which were broken, showed symptoms of 
disease, whereas only 2 of the plants in the other box became diseased. 
In these two cases it is possible that the roots of the plants were unin¬ 
tentionally broken at the time of transplanting. The number of 
plants used in this experiment was small because of a lack of infected 
seed. 

The transmission of disease through infected seed was tested in the 
greenhouse by planting in autoclaved soil 100 kernels collected from 
diseased plants. Laboratory tests had shown tliat this particular 
sample of seed contained 9 percent of infected kernels. The plants 
were grown until they were 2 months old, but none showed any symp¬ 
toms of disease. This experiment was carried out on a larger scale in 
the field by planting more than 500 kernels of seed collected from dis¬ 
eased plants of the previous year. This seed sample contained 
4 percent of infected seed. The plants were examined from time to 
time until they reached maturity, but none was found to be diseased. 
The roots of a number of these plants were examined for root-chewing 
insects but none was found. These results are more or less in accord 
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witli those obtained by Rand (7) in Ids greenhouse experiments with 
diseased seed. Jt appears very likely that woundiiifj: of the subterra¬ 
nean parts of the host plant at certain stages of its development by 
insects or otlier agencies may be an important factor in the transmis¬ 
sion of the disease througli seed. This phase of the problem rexpures 
further study. 

Transmission of the disease by above-ground insects has been 
studied by Rand (7) and Rand and Cash (*9). They reported that 
direct dissendnation of the bacteria from leaves of diseased plants to 
leaves of healthy jilants is accomplished through the agency of flea 
beetles and the 12-spotted cucumber beetle. Experiments on insect 
transmission were continued by the present writer, but in these experi¬ 
ments below-ground insects were employed. 

During the summer of 1932 several thousand plants of several 
varieties of sweet corn obtained from various sources were grown at 
the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. Some of these plants 
showed the (‘haracteristic stripes of Stewart\s wilt disease. Upon 
closer exandnation it was found that while the percentage of diseased 
l)lants was rather small (less than 1 percent), these plants adjoined 
each other, growing usually in groups of 2 or 3. Some of the diseased 
plants were removed, and it was found that on the roots or at the base of 
the stem of each plant from 1 to 3 insect larvae were feeding. Eleven 
of tliese were collected and later identified as the corn root worm (l)ia- 
brotica longiconils (Say)). The stems of the diseased plants when split 
open showed the characteristic yellow bundles of Stewart^s wilt dis¬ 
ease. Subsecpient isolations from the stems and leaves of these plants 
and from the larvae produced typical colonies of Phytornonas stevparti. 
The pathogerdcity of these isolations was further established by inocu¬ 
lation tests. The role of these insects in the transmission of the dis¬ 
ease was determined in the following manner. Each of the 11 bacteria- 
infested larvae was placed near the base of a young corn plant growing 
in the greenhouse. Care was taken not to disturb the roots of the 
plants. Each plant was then surrounded by a large metal cylinder 
which was thrust about 2 inches below the surface of the soil in order 
to confine the activities of the insect to one plant only. Six additional 
insects taken from apparently healthy plants were used in the same 
manner and served as controls. Bits of tissue of the healthy plants 
and washings from the control insects yielded no bacterial-wilt colo¬ 
nies on nutnent dextrose agar plates after the usual incubation period. 
The treated plants were examined daily for symptoms of disease. 
About 10 days after the treatment, 9 of the plants snowed the charac¬ 
teristic leaf symptoms of bacterial wilt. The control plants showed no 
evidence of disease. Leaf tissue from 5 of the diseased plants and 
from 2 of the control plants was plated. Typical Phytornonas stewarti 
colonies were obtained in abundance from the tissue of the diseased 
plants but none from the control plants. During the attempt to 
recover the insects it was found that the insects on the 2 disease-free 
plants and 1 of the control insects had died. The rest of the larvae 
were alive and active, lodged at the base of each plant. The same 
experiment was repeated four times with the same lot of insects but 
on a new lot of liealthy plants, some of which were grown in the special 
box^ mentioned previously. The results of these experiments were 
similar to those of the first. The lateness of the season prevented the 
use of a larger number of larvae for another series of trials. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A SELECTIVE MEDIUM FOR THE DIRECT 
ISOLATION OF THE ORGANISM FROM THE SOIL 

Attempts to isolate the bacteria directly from infested soil, or from 
badly contaminated plant parts, by employing common laboratory 
media, such as nutrient dextrose agar, potato agar, and yeast-infusion 
agar produced no positive results. The rate of growth of Stewart^s 
wilt organism on these media was found to be considerably slower than 
that of many common soil organisms. Consequently it was out¬ 
grown and inliibited. An attempt was made, therefore, to develop, 
through physiological studies, a laboratory medium that would be 
more favorable for the growth of the wWi organism than for that of 
other bacteria and fungi commonly found in the soil. Accordingly, 
further studies were made in tlie growth requirements of the wilt 
organism. Since the object of these studies was to develop a selective 
medium, some of the tests by necessity were of a gross character, and 
were considered as preliminary to a more detailed physiological study 
of the bacteria to be made later. The studies were conducted along 
tliree diflerent lines: (1) The influence of the hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
tration iiiid the oxidation-reduction character of the medium upon 
the growth of the bacteria, (2) the nutrient requirements of the bac¬ 
teria, and (3) the effect of the various inhibiting agents on the growth 
of the bacteria. 

C'Crtain bacteria and fungi commonly found in soil wen', run through 
some of the tests in parallel with the Stewart’s wilt organism for the 
purpose of comparison. These organisms were Dhytomonas rhizoyenes 
Riker et al., HaciUus subtilis (Khrenherg) Cohn, D'lplodia zeae (Schw.) 
Lev., and an unidentified species of soil Fnsarlum. 

HYDHOOEN-ION (’ONOENTUATION AND OXIDATION-HEDUCn'lON CHARACTER OF 

THE MEDIUM 

(irowtli occurred in media having a wide' range of hydrogem-ion 
concentration. A rough determination of the effect of hydrogen-ion 
concentration ujion the growth of the bacteria was made in the usual 
maimer by varying the reaction of nutrient broth containing 10 g of 
dextrose. 

Abundant growth of the bacteria was observed from pH 0.0 to pH 
8.0. On the acid side growth decreased at pH 5.5 but was still marked 
at pH 4.5. On the alkaline side growth decreased at pH 8.5. These 
determinations were repeated by using nutrient dextrose agar slants, 
and similar results were obtained. 

Preliminary tests showed that highly oxidized media were favorable 
for the growth of the bacteria. The influence of the oxidation-rediu*- 
tion character of the medium was studied by employing a method 
described by Allyn and Baldwin (I). This method consisted in oxid¬ 
izing and reducing certain restricted areas in Petri plate cultures by 
placing in them blocks of plain agar, adjusted to the proper pH, in 
which either oxidizing or reducing compounds had been incorporated. 
The influence of these blocks on the growth of the bacteria was 
indicated by the marked contrasts in the number of colonies appearing 
on the treated and untreated portions of the agar plate cultures. 

Two media, A and B, were employed. Medium A had the following 
composition: Glycerol, 30 cc; sodiiim asparaginate, 10 g; sodium sul¬ 
phate, 2.5 g; sodium chloride, 2.5 g; potassium phosphate (dibasic), 
2.5 g; calcium chloride, 0.1 g; magnesium sulphate, 0.1 g; agar, 17 g; 
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and water to make a liter. The medium was adjusted to pH 7.0. 
Medium B was like medium A except that glycerol was omitted. 

Three oxidizing compounds were used in the blocks in various con¬ 
centrations. These were potassium permanganate, 0.1 percent; 
ferric ammonium citrate, 1 percent; and hydrogen peroxide, O.OOl and 
0.002 percent. The reducing materials used were cysteine, 0.2 per¬ 
cent; and ferrous ammonium sulphate, 0.1 and 0.2 percent. 

In these tests there was a marked increases in the number of colonies 
above and in the vicinity of blocks that contained oxidizing compounds 
and a diminution in the number of colonies above and around blocks 
that contained redu(‘ing compounds. The greatest stimulation of 
growth appeared above and in the vicinity of blocks that (‘ontained 1 
percent of ferric ammonium citrate. The control blocks, containing 
plain agar only, influenced the growth of the bacteria unfavorably. 
h>rric ammonium citrate in the concentration employed appeared 
promising. 

NUTRIENT REQUIREMENTS OF THE BACTERIA 

The studios on the nutrient requirements of the bacteria included 
tests of various substances (1) as sources of (»arbon, and (2) as sources 
of nitrogen. 

SoiJiiCEH OF Carbon 

A number of compounds were tested as sources of carbon. Those 
included glucose, galactose, sucrose, maltose, lactose, starch, pectin, 
glycerol, and mannitol. The availability of these compounds for 
growth of the bacteria was tested by adding a definite (juantity of 
each to a basic medium, which in this case was the sodium asparaginate 
mineral salts medium (B) already described. All of the (*ompounds 
except glycerol were added to the amount of 1 percent; glycerol was 
added to the amount of II jiercent. After sterilization, each medium 
was adjusted to pH 7.0 and tubed under aseptic, conditions. Two or 
three agar slants of each medium were tlum seeded with a 48-h()ur-old 
culture of the wilt bacteria grown on nutrient dextrose agar slants. 
For checks the last-named medium was used, as it was fotind to be 
very favorable for growth of the bacteria. The cultures were exam¬ 
ined at the end of 2-day and 7-day periods. The results showed that 
most of the compounds used, including mannitol and glycerol, sup¬ 
ported growth of the bacteria, which approximated in amount that 
on the nutrient dextrose agar slants. The relative availability of 
glycerol and mannitol to the bacteria was further tested by the poured- 
plate method. One cubic centimeter of a standardized bacterial sus¬ 
pension was placed in each of a number of Petri dishes and the medium 
poured in the plates. A subsequent count of the bacterial colonies 
showed the glycerol inedium to be considerably more favorable for 
growth of the bacteria than the mannitol medium, Employing the 
same technic but using soil solutions instead of suspensions of the wilt 
organism, the two media were tested in relation to soil bacteria and 
fungi. The results showed that fewer of the soil micro-organisms 
grew on the glycerol medium than on the mannitol medium. Con¬ 
sequently glycerol was later selected as a source of carbon in the 
selective medium. 
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Sources of Nitrogen 

The following salts were tested as sources of nitrogen: potassium 
nitrite, potassium nitrate, ammonium sulphate, sodium asparaginate, 
asparagine, and sodium taurocholate. Yeast infusion was also tried 
as a source of nitrogen. The basic medium in which these substances 
were incorporated had the following composition: Glycerol, 30 cc; 
sodium sulphate, 2.5 g; sodium chloride, 2.5 g; potassium phosphate 
(dibasic), 2.5 g; calcium chloride, 0.1 g; magnesium sulphate, 0.1 g; 
agar, 17 g; and distilled water suflicient to make a liter. The amount 
of each nitrogenous material added to the [lasic medium, with the 
e\(*eption of sodium taurocholate and yeast infusion, was 10 g to the 
liter. Three grams of the sodium taurocholate was added; yeast 
infusion was added in the proportion of 100 cc of a 10-percent infusion 
to 900 cc of the medium. A portion of the basic medium, without a 
nitrogenous (compound, served as a check. The rest of the procedure 
in these trials was the same' as that employed in the carbohydrate 
t(\sts. The results showed that potassium nitrite did not favor the 
growth of the bacteria, potassium nitrate and sodium taurocholate 
produced a slight growth, and sodium asparaginate, asparagine, and 
yeast infusion produced good growth. The best growth was secured 
from ammonium sulphate. The other four organisms also grew on 
the ammonium sulphate medium but none grew so well as the wilt 
bacteria. 

INFLUENCE OF VARIOUS INHIBITINIJ AGENTS ON THE GROWTH OF THE BACTERIA 

Several inhibiting agents were tested to determine what influence 
they might have on the growth of the bacteria. These agents were 
sodium taurocholate, sodium chloride, and various dyes. The first two 
compounds were tried singly or in combination in various concen¬ 
trations in a medium having the following composition: Glycerol, 30 
cc; ferric ammonium citrate, 10 g; sodium sulphate, 2.5 g; potassium 
])hosphate (dibasic), 2.5 g; sodium chloride, 2.5 g; calcium chloride, 
0.1 g; magnesium sulphate, 0.1 g; agar, 17 g; and water to make a 
liter. The dyes were tried in various concentrations in nutrient 
dextrose agar. The various materials were added in the desired con¬ 
centrations in test tubes with a. measured amount of melted agar 
medium, under aseptic conditions. Agar slants of the medium served 
as checks. 

Sodium taurocholate did not inhibit the growth of the wilt bacteria 
wdien added to the medium to the extent of 0.3 percent. In fact, its 
presence in the medium stimulated the growth of the wdlt bacteria, 
wdiile it completely inhibited that of Bacillus suhtUis, Phytomonas 
rhizogeues and the tw^o fungi grew well on this medium but not so 
well as P, stewarti. 

The effect of sodium chloride on the growth of the bacteria was 
tested. Smith {15) reported that the wilt organism grew^ promptly 
in 'hl5 peptone bouillon containing 5 percent of this salt. In the 
present studies it was found that sodium chloride did not inhibit the 
growth of the wilt bacteria when added to the glycerol-ferric am¬ 
monium citrate-mineral salts-agar medium to the extent of 2.0 per¬ 
cent. On the other hand, the grow’th of Phytomonas rhizogenes and 
Diplodia zeae was completely inhibited when 1.5 percent of sodium 
chloride was added to this medium. The bacteria grew" in higher 
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concentrations of sodium chloride when sodium taurocholate was 
present in the medium. 

A number of dyes were found to have no inhibiting effect upon the 
growth of the wilt bacteria when employed in relatively low concen¬ 
trations. The dyes tested were basic fucsin, crystal violet, malachite 
green, dahlia violet, methylene blue, and thionine. These were em¬ 
ployed in concentrations of 1 to 10,000, 1 to 25,000, 1 to 50,000, and 
1 to 100,000. Aqueous solutions of these dyes were made and 1 cc 
of each solution was added under aseptic conditions to 9 cc of nutrient 
dextrose agar adjusted to pH 7.0. ()f the six dyes used, all but one— 

malachite green—permitted normal growth up to a concentration of 
1 part of the dye to 10,000 parts of the medium. Malachite green 
inhibited the growth of the bacteria in a concentration of 1 to 100,000. 
The cultures were found to take up the colors of the dyes to a con¬ 
siderable degree. Because of this it was decided that no dye should 
be incorporated in the selective medium, for it was thought that the 
dye might obscure the (diaracteristic yellow^ color of the wilt bacteria. 

(IMPOSITION OF THE SELECTIVE MEDIUM 

The composition of the selective medium was determined on the 
basis of the results of the experiments just reported. The substances 
composing the medium were glycerol, 30 cc; ferric ammonium citrate, 
10 g; sodium taurocholate, 3 g; sodium chloride, 15 g; sodium sul¬ 
phate, 2.5 g; potassium phosphate (dibasic), 2.5 g; calcium chloride, 
01. g; magnesium sulphate, 0.1 g; agar, 17 g; and distilled water to 
make a liter. The hydrogen-ion concentration of this medium was 
adjusted to pH 7.0. 

The medium was j)ropared as follows: The agar was dissolved in 
the steamer in 400 cc of distilh'd water. The salts, with the excef)- 
tion of sodium taurocholate, wwe dissolved in a single container in 
300 cc of water by gentle healing. Sodium taurocholate was dis¬ 
solved in 200 cc of (listilled water in the steamer. Following this, 
all the salt solutions, after the addition of the glycerol, were mixed 
with the incited agar and the liquid made up to a liter by the addi¬ 
tion of distilled water. The meefium was adjusted to pH 7.0 by the 
addition of approximately 17 cc of N/1 NaOH, tubed, and sterilized 
in the autoclave for 25 minutes at 15 pounds pressure. 

EFFICIENCY OF THE SELECTIVE MEDIUM 

The efficiency oi the selective medium was determined by com¬ 
parison with nutrient dextrose agar. Suspensions of wilt bacteria, 
soil, and a mixture of both were enqiloyed. The nutrient dextrose 
aprr medium was selected as the standard of comparison because, of 
all the other common media tried, it was found to be most favorable 
for the growth of the wilt bacteria. 

The relative efficiency of the two media was determined in the 
usual way by colony counts on comparable dilution plates. Colonies 
in all the plates appeared at the end of the third clay after plating. 
The colonies on the nutrient agar plates were larger in diameter than 
those on the selective medium. However, the colonies on the selec¬ 
tive medium were more raised. They were conspicuous owing to a 
taqre intense yellow color and a glistening appearance. The final 
cemnts of the phites w^re taken after an incubation period of 10 days, 
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by means of Frost's plate counter. The results showed that the 
number of colonies j^rowin^ in the selective medium was almost twice 
as large as that of the colonies growing in the nutrient dextrose agar 
plates. In the case of the selective medium approximately one half 
of the colonies grew on the surface of the medium. 

The influence of the selective medium on the soil micro-organisms 
that commonly appeared on the nutrient dextrose agar plates when 
attempts w^ere made to isolate the wilt bacteria from the soil was 
tested in the following manner: Six soil suspensions of various con- 
(rentrations were made. The heaviest of these suspensions was pre¬ 
pared by shaking thoroughly 50 g of rich greenhouse soil in a flask 
containing 500 cc of sterile water. The soil dilutions employed were 
10 — 10 —^ 10' ^ 10 —^ and 10 - ^ One cubic centimeter of each sus¬ 

pension was [)laced in each of five Petri dishes by means of a pipette. 
The rest of the ])roccdure was similar to that employed in the experi¬ 
ments described in the preceding paragraph. After an incubation 
period of 3 days at loom temperature the plates of the first four 
suspensions containing nutrient agar were completely overgrown with 
bacteria and fungi; plates of the fifth suspension containing the same 
medium had an average of 200 colonies per plate. The jilates of the 
sus])ensions in which the seh>ctive medium was emjiloyed had 2,000, 
400, 40, 10, and 0 colonies, respectively. These results represent the 
average of throe tests made at diftVrent times. From these results it 
appears that the selective medium is very unfavorable for the growth 
of a considerable number of soil bacteria and fungi. 

When a certain number of the wilt bacteria were introduced in soil 
suspensions of various concentrations, the pathogene was recovered 
by means of the selective medium from some suspensions, but it was 
not recovered from the same suspensions w hen nutrient dextrose agar 
was used. The method of procedure in these tests was similar to 
that just descrilied except that to each of the six soil suspensions an 
equal amount of a standardized suspension of Stewart’s wilt bacteria 
was added. After an incubation period of 5 days about 5,000 colonies 
of the wdlt bacteria appeared on the plates containing the selective 
medium of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth suspension. The plates 
containing the nutrient agar, with the excejition of these of the sixth 
suspension, were covered with various fungi and bacteria other than 
the Stewart’s wilt pathogene. 

The wilt bacteria were recovered from artificially infested soil a 
few days after their introduction, by using the selective medium. 
This was done in the following manner: Two boxes of soil weic arti- 
fically infested with the wdlt &icteria. One day after the treatment 
50-g samples from each box were taken and suspended in 500 cc of 
sterile distilled w^ater. The suspensions were shaken violently for 5 
minutes. After the large soil particles had settled, part of each sus¬ 
pension was decanted and further diluted 100 times. Portions of 1 cc 
of each such suspension were placed in several Petri dishes and the 
nielted medium poured in them. For checks, a similar set of plates 
was poured in which nutrient dextrose agar was used. The dishes 
were incubated at 28° C. and examined after 24 hours. The check 
plates were covered with bacterial and fungus growth, while the plates 
in which the selective medium was used were apparently free from any 
growth. On the fourth day after plating, numerous yellowish colonies 
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were observed on some of the selective-medium plates. It wa-s later 
found that the colonies were mainly of throe types, creamy white, 
yellow with orange-colored centers, and glistening buff colored, which 
in subsequent cultural and pathogenicity tests were found to be those 
of Stewart's wilt organism. The experiment was repeated by taking 
another sample of soil from each of the same boxes 5 days after its 
infestation. The bacteria were again recovered, althourfi in smaller 
numbers, from the soil by using the selective medium. They did not 
appear on the jilates in which nutrient dextrose agar was used. 

Similar tests were made in which other bacterial wilt-producing 
cultures (5, 5) were used. These bacteria showed no evidence of 
growth on the selective medium agar plates. Nor did they show 
growtli in test tubes with liquid selective medium and Uschinsky's 
solution weeks after they were transferred, although a typical cul¬ 
ture of VhyUm\<mas fitewaiii grew in these media profusely. It there¬ 
fore appears that the selective medium cannot be used to advantage 
with all wilt-])roducing bacteria. 

SUMMARY 

Symptoms of Stewart's wilt disease of corn (Uiiised by Fhytoniojias 
fttewarti (Smith) Com.S.A.B. are described for both sweet and field 
corn. The appearance of w^ater-soaked stripes, which later turned 
yellow and light brown, along the veins after puncture inoculations of 
the roots, stems, and leaves of young plants was found to be character¬ 
istic of this disease. Bacterial exudate upon the surface of diseased 
leaves and glumes was observed. 

The life history of the causal organism in relation to pathogenesis 
was given particular attention. 

The bacteria were found to enter the host tissue through bruised 
and wounded roots in artificially infested soil, and through wounds 
made by white grubs, the larval stage of PhyUophaya sp., feeding 
upon the roots in infested soil. The bacteria were not found to enter 
through the broken pericarp at the time of germination nor through 
unwounded roots. 

In the leaves the bacteria were found in the vessels of the vascular 
bundles, in large cavities adjoining disrupted bacterium-filled vessels, 
in the intercellular spaces and substomatal cavities of the parenchym¬ 
atous tissue, and between cells in the place of the dissolved middle 
lamellae. The presence and the activities of the bacteria in these 
tissues caused discoloration, plasmolysis, and death. 

In the husks the location of the bacteria was found to be similar 
to that in the leaves. 

In the stem, shank, and cob the bacteria were found in the vessels, 
in the large air spaces of some of the bundles, in masses in the dis¬ 
rupted pith tissue, and as exudate upon the surface of the shank. 

In the. tassel the bacteria were located in the vascular system of 
the rachises, rachillas, and the glumes, in the delicate spiral vessels of 
the filaments, and in the parenchymatous tissue of the glumes. The 
bacteria were isolated from the anthers and pollen of diseased plants. 

In the kernel the bacteria were located in tne vascular system of the 
chalazal region, in cavities adjoining ruptured spiral vessels, between 
the outermost layer of the chalazal region and the aleurone layer, and 
between the cells of the endospermic tissue. 
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The wilt organism was isolated from exudate of diseased leaves, 
shanks, husks, glumes, and kernels, from the water which accumulated 
between the blade and the ligule, and at the base of young uncurling 
leaves. By employing a selective medium the bacteria were isolated 
from overwintered corn stubble, from decaying roots and stems, and 
from disintegrating parts of diseased kernels after the germination of 
the kernels in the soil. 

The transmission of the bacteria to a new host through diseased 
seed took place when an avenue of entrance for the bacteria was 
provided by injuring the roots of the young seedlings. The corn 
rootworm, the larval stage of Diabrotica hmgiconiis (Say), transmitted 
the disease from diseased to liealthy plants. 

A selective medium was developed with which the Stewart's 
wilt bacteria were recovered from badly contaminated plant parts 
and from artificially infested soil. This medium was developed in 
connection with studies on the physiology of the causal bacteria. 

Other bacterial cultures, apparently different from the typical 
Stewart's wilt organism in some cultural and physiological characters, 
when inoculated into corn plants ])roduced symptoms more or less 
resembling those of Stewart's wilt. The growth of certain of these 
cultures was not favored by the selective medium. 
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INHERITANCE OF CHARACTERS IN RICE' 

By Jen KIN W. Jones 

Senior a^fronomisiy Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Dureau of Plant In¬ 
dustry, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Tliis paper deals with studies on the inheritance of tiie following 
characters in rice: Length of gliunes, absence of ligiiles, lirittleness, 
shattering, dwarfness, awns, color of awns, color of glumes, color of 
apiculi, and earliness. 

LENGTH OF GLUMES 

Most varieties of rice {Oryza sat Ira L.) have short (outer) glumes. 
The glumes usually vary in length from one fifth to one third of that 
of the lemma and palea. However, in some varieties the glumes are 
nearly as long, or (piite as long, as the lemma and palea. These 
long-glumed varieties are reported to lie resistant to lodging and shat¬ 
tering. They are not grown on a commercial scale in the United 
States. 

i^arnell et al. {9^ pf. 1) ^ and Kato and Van der Stok, according to 
Ikeno (4), obtained in Fa populations plants with short and long 
glumes in a ratio of .‘1:1. Chao {2), in a cross between a glutinous 
long-glumed variety and a <‘ommon short-glumed variety, obtained 
in Fa a ratio of 1.5 plants with short to 1 jilant with long glumes. In 
this case short glumes were due to dominant duplicate genetic factors. 
Ramiah et al. {10), in a cross between short- and long-glumed va¬ 
rieties, obtained Fi ])lants that had glumes intermediate in length 
between the parents. In the Fa populations the parental and inter- 
Jiiediati* glume lengths were obtained. These investigaloi-s placed 
the Fa plants with respect to glume length in three groups, namely, 
short, intennediate, and long, and bv this arbitrary groujiing they 
obtained approximately a 1:2:1 ratio. However, there was much 
variation in the length of the glumes of plants classified as inter¬ 
mediate. In this group the glumes varied in length from almost as 
short as the short-glumed parent to nearly as long as the long-glumed 
parent. This indicates that the plants classed as intermediate for 
glume length w^ere not genetically similar and suggests that the dif¬ 
ference between the short-glumed and the long-glumed varieties 
probably was due to multiple factors. 

In 1921), Yosemite, a normally short-glumed variety, w^as crossed 
with ^‘Nimai Kawui Mochi'’ and ‘*Weitin,” long-glumed varieties. 
The parents and Fj plants were grown in 1927. The spikelets of Fi 
I)lants from both crosses had normal, short glumes. 

In the F 2 population of the cross Yosemite X Nimai Kawa Mocbi 
1,110 plants were grown to maturity. Of these, 831 plants had 

‘ Het'eived for publication, July 11, 1933; issued January 1931 CooiMsrative ins^esliKations of the I)i- 
\ision of (.'ereal (tops and Diseases, Dureau of Plant Industry, U.S Department of Atiriculture, and Uie 
California Aerncultural £xi>erinient Station. 

* Keference is made by number (italic) (o Literature Cited, p 782. 
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spikelets with short glumes and 285 plants had spikelets with long 
glumes. These numbers agree with a monohyhrid 3:1 ratio, the 
deviation being only 6.00 ±0.76 plants. Of the 1,047 YosemiteX 
Weitin Fa plants 785 had short glumes and 262 had long glumes, the 
deviation from a 3:1 ratio being 0.25 + 9.46 plants. In the total Fa 
population of the two crosses there were 1,616 plants with short 
glumes and 547 with long glumes, the deviation frojn a monohyhrid 
ratio being 6.25 ± 13.59 plants. 

Fifteen random Fo progenies from the cross YosemiteX Niinai Kawa- 
Mociii and 16 ])rogenies from the cross YosemiteX Weitin were grown 
in the F 3 . Of the 15 progenies, 7 segregated for short and long 
glumes, 3 bred true for short glumes, and 5 bred true for long glumes. 
Of the 16 progenies, 7 segregated for short and long glumes, 4 bred 
true for short glumes, and 5 bred true for long glumes. The results 
for both groups are shown in table 1 . 


Table Breeding behavior of F 2 progenies from ihe crosses yose7niteXNimai 
Kawa AJochi and YosennieY.We'itin grown in F,\at the Biggs Bice Field Station, 
Biggsy Calif., Br^U 
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In the seven segregating progenies of each cross producing plants 
with short and long glumes the deviations from a 3:1 ratio were less 
than twice the probal)le error in all progenies, except for one in each 
cross. The results show that short glumes are dominant to long 
glumes and that the long-glumed and short-glumed varieties \ised in 
this study differ by a single genetic factor for this character. 

ABSENCE OF LIGULES 

In commercial rice varieties the ligulcs at the juncture of the leaf 
blade and sheath are usually well developed. A liguleless variety, 
Tsutsuito,” the only one known to the w'riter, wuis obtained in Japan 
in 1925. Tsutsuito is late-maturing, liguleless, and awnless. It was 
crossed with ‘^Kotake,” also late-maturing, and partly awned. 

The Fi plants had normal ligules and were partly awned like the 
male parent Kotake. An F 2 population, consisting of 1,024 plants, 
was grown in 1927. Of this number 796 plants had normal ligules 
and 228 were liguleless, the deviation from a 3:1 ratio being 28.00 ± 
9.35 plants. 

^ift^n random F 2 progenies were grown in the F 3 in 1928, of which 
6 , consisting of 989 plants, bred true for normal ligules, 5 segregated 
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and gave 655 plants with ligules to 195 without ligules, and 4, consist¬ 
ing of 725 plants, bred true for the liguleless character. 

The five progenies that segregated in Fg produced 655 plants with 
and 195 plants without ligules, the deviation from a 3:1 ratio l)eing 
17.50 ±8.51 plants. According to Ikeno (4), Kato found that normal 
ligules were dominant to the liguleless character in rice. He obtained 
in K 2 3 plants with normal ligules to 1 without ligules. 

BRITTLENESS 

The culms and leaves of cojumercial rice varieties vary in strength 
and toughness. Under noi'inal conditions some varieties do not 
lodge, whereas others lodge badly. Between these two extiemes 
there are various degrees of resistance to lodging. How^ever, all the 
commercial vaiieties are normal in that the straw possesses a certain 
degree of toughness or tensile strength and is somewhat resistant to 
complete breaking by bending or twisting. In contrast to the normal 
tougWess of the culms and leaves of the commercial varieties is the 
extreme brittleness of the culms, leaves, and other parts of “Kama 
Irazu,” a variety obtained in Japan. This variety does not lodge, 
although the stalks bend over under the weight of heavy panicles. 
How ever, in both the green and the mature stages the leaves and <‘ulms 
are so brittle that they break off at the slightest pressure. The 
writer w^as informed that the name Kama Irazu means “no need of a 
sickle in harvesting. ” This variety w^as so named because a standing 
plant gathered into the hand snaps off when given a slight twdst. 
The j)unicles also are brittle and the spikelets fall off easily. In 
threshing, the lemma and palea often are removed and the kernel is 
(»asily broken. 

In the cross Kama IrazuXt^olusa 1600, a normal variety) 

the Fi plants had normal (not brittle) stalks, leaves, and panicles. 
In the second generation there were 479 plants with normal stalks, 
leaves, and panicles to 156 jdants with these f)arts brittle. The 
deviation from a 3:1 ratio was 2.75 ±7.36 plants. The segregation 
into normal and brittle j)lants was very distinct. The ordinary 
green lice leaf often can be folded up without breaking into separate 
parts, but the brittle leaf is easily snapped off when bent. Owing to 
this fact it wuis possible to classify the plants even before they headed. 

Twenty-five random F 2 progenies were grown in the Fg. Six of 
these, consisting of 292 plants, bred true for normal plants; 14 segre¬ 
gated, producing 453 normal plants to 142 brittle ones; and 5, con¬ 
sisting of 223 plants, bred true for the brittle character. The segre¬ 
gation of ea(*h of the 14 progenies agreed well with a ratio of 3 
normal plants to 1 brittle plant, the deviation for the 14 progenies 
being 6.75 ± 7.12 plants. 

Analyses were made of the straw and grain of Kama Irazu and of 
Colusa (C.l. IbOO)."* The straw of Kama Irazu contained less ash, 
silica, and crude fiber than that of Colusa, but a higher percent¬ 
age of lignin, nitrogen, and moisture. The chemical data do not 
show the cause of brittleness in Kama Irazu, but this character may 
be due to cell structure or arrangement. 

* C.L denotes accession numtier of the Division of Cereal C^rops and Diseases. 

* These analyses were made by Dr. Jehiel Davidson, of the Bureau of ( hemistry and boils, U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 
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SHATTERING 

Varieties of riee differ gi-eatly with respect to the tightness with 
which the grain is held on the panicle before and after maturity. In 
certain varieties the grain is held so tight that threshing is difficult. 
In others thegi'ain shattei’s very easily, even when carefully handled. 
Between these two extremes there probably are varieties representing 
all degrees of tightness. 

In the United States commercially gi*own rice varieties are more or 
less resistant to shattering but do not hold the grain so firmlv that 
they (‘annot be satisfactorily threshed with modern machinery. 
Varieties that shatter tea) easily are not suited for harvesting with 
grain binders. In countries where ri(‘e is harvested by hand and 
threshed by treading and flailing, varieties that shatter rather easily 
are grown in preference to those that shattei* less readily. 

Takenoiichi {12) reports that at the juncture of the rice grains and 
tlieir supporting stalks there is a special tissue (‘onsisting of from 1 
to 3 layers of lignified thin-walled cells. In rices that shatter easily 
these cells develo]) and dry u]) early, whej‘eas in rices that shatter 
less easily they do not dry u[) so early. 

Accorclling to Matsuura (^), Kato crossed a nonshattering rice with 
one that shattered easily. In the Fi the plants were nonshattering, 
and in the F 2 the ratio of nonshattering plants to those that shattered 
easily was 3:1. 

The (^aloro and Uolusa varieties, w^hich are extensively growm in 
(\ilifornia, do not shatter easily if properly handled. These were 
crossed with (^hinese varieties that shattered easily. The (‘rosses 
wwe C.]. 7()7r)XC\)lusa, (M. 7078x(Vloro, and C.I. 7389xC^aloro. 

The Fi plants of these crosses appeared to be intermediate. They 
did not shattei* so readily as did the Chinese varieties, and yet they 
did not seem to hold the grain ([uite so finnly as did Colusa and Caloro. 

Owing to various degrees of sterility in the Fo plants of these crosses 
and to the failure of many individual plants to mature grain, only 
part of the F 2 population was suitable for a study of the inheritance of 
shattering. 

On the basis of the ease or difficulty of stripping the grain from the 
mature ])anicles of plants standing m the field, it was not hard to 
determine relative resistance to shattering. Only a few trials were 
necessary to rediu’c this determination to a fair degree of accuracy. 
The plants from wdiich it was easy to remove the seed were classed as 
easily shattered, w^hereas those from which it was rather difficult to 
remove the seed were classed as nonshattering. 

In the F 2 population from the cross C.I. 7075 X Colusa there were 
29 nonshattering plants to 11 that shattered readily; from the cross 
C.I. 7078 X Caloro there were 99 nonshattering plants and 46 that 
shattered readily; and from the cross C.I.7389 X Caloro there were 249 
nonshattering plants and 109 that shattered readily. In each cross 
these numbers agree reasonably well with a 3:1 ratio. The deviations 
from this ratio in the order given were 1.00:i 1.85 plants, 9.75 ±3.52 
plants, and 19.5 ± 5.53 plants. The results indicate that in the varie- 
tiOvS used in this study the nonshattcring and shattering characters 
probably diffei by a single genetic factor. 
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DWARFNESS 

Dwarf varieties of rice often are grown at rice experiment stations. 
While they are of no economic importance, they are of interest to 
plant breeders. According to Ikeno (4), a dwarf rice plant was 
described by Iwasaki in 1828. 

Parnell et al. G9, pt. 2) first reported on studies of the inheritance of 
dwarfness in rice. They found that dwarfness is a simple recesrive 
to normal. The average height of the normal jiarent used in their 
study w^as 49.7 inches and that of the dwarf parent 27.9 inches. The 
average height of the normal segregates in F 2 was 50.5 inches and of 
the dwarf segregates 81.2 inches. 

Sugimoto {11) states that dwarfness usually is a simple recessive to 
normal. He found a dw arf mutant in a true-breeding normal variety, 
Waseshinriki, whi(*h was a simple recessive to normal. Another dwarf 
appeared as a mutant in a true-breeding strain isolated from a hybrid. 
This dwarf was dominant to normal and in the ¥> segregation pro¬ 
duced 8 dwarf plants to 1 normal. 

Akemine (/) crossed the normal variety Akage with the dw arf varieties 
‘H)aikoku and '^Kbisu.” In the F 2 segregation both crosses produced 
5 normal plants to 1 dwarf. In a cross between the dwarf varieties 
Daikoku X Ebisu the F'l was normal, and the segregation in F 2 gave 
9 normal to 8 Daikoku to 8 Ebisu to 1 new' very short dwarf type, 
Kodaikoku. Akemine assumed that the genetic constitution of 
normal was AABB^ F^bisu .1/166, Daikoku luiBB, and Kodaikoku aabb. 

Nagai (8) reported a dwarf mutant that was recessive to normal. 
This mutant show^ed a jicculiar mode of ijiheritance in that in suc- 
cessiv(‘ generations mutant individuals gradually increased in propor¬ 
tion to normals. 

The wTiter obtained in Japan seed of a dwarf variety knowm as 
‘H3aikokune.” This v^aricty has short, rather wride, erect leaves, short 
culms, and a short, compact panicle that looks more like a spike of 
wheat than a panicle of rice. It is partly awned and the kernel is 
short and round and enclosed by a rather coarse hull. The cross 
Yosemite X Daikokuno was made in 1927. Yosemite is an early- 
maturing, awmless variety of normal height. 

The F, plants were intermediate in maturity, partly awned, normal 
in appearance, and somewhat taller than the normal jiarent. The 
average height of tiie normal parent was 38 inches, of the dwarf 
parent 14 inches, and of the Fi plants 43 inches. The average length 
of 10 panicles of the normal variety was 4.7 inches, of the dwarf parent 
2.3 inches, and of the Fi plants 4.6 inches. 

The F 2 population consisted of 677 plants that were grown to 
maturity, of which 547 w'ere normal and 130 were dwarf. Segrega¬ 
tion into the two groups was very distinct. The deviation from a 3:1 
ratio was 39.25 ±7.60 plants, or more than five times the probable 
error, whereas the deviation from a 13:3 ratio was only 3.0625 ±6.85 
plants. However, the segregation of random Fg progenies grown in 
Fs shows that the 3:1 ratio is correct. 

In the F 2 population the average height of 100 normal segregates 
was 37.4 inches and the average height of 100 dwarf segregates was 
16.9 inches. The average height of 42 plants of the normal variety 
was 32.6 inches and the average height of 42 dwarf plants was 13.9 
inches. The normal and dwarf segregates in F 2 exceeded the normal 
and dwarf parent varieties in average height. 
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Of 25 random progenies grown in 1930, 7, consisting of 367 
plants, bred true for normal stature, 15 segregated for normal and 
dwarf plants, and 3, consisting of 86 plants, bred true for dwarf 
plants. Each of the 15 segregating progenies produced normal and 
dwarf plants in numbers that agreed well with a 3:1 ratio. The total 
for the 15 progenies was 598 normal to 181 dwarf plants, the devia¬ 
tion from a 3:1 ratio being 13.75 ±8.15 plants. In the varieties used 
in this study dwarf character was a simple recessive to normal. 

AWNS 

Ri<‘e varieties may be classed as fully awned, partly awuied, and 
awnless. In fully awned varieties all spikelets are awned but the awns 
often vary in length. In partly awned varieties awned and awnless 
spikelets are present on the same panicle. In true awn less varieties 
the awns are absent and do not develop under any conditions. In 
some varieties the main panicle may be awnless, whereas some of the 
spikelets on branch culms and later tillers may be partly awned. The 
extent of development of the awns in rice is controlled by climatic 
conditions and soil fertility as well as by genetic factors. In some 
crosses it is difficult to separate the awn types because climatic con¬ 
ditions and soil fertility have such a marked influence upon their 
development. 

Chao (^), Hoshino (3), Jones (J), Mendiola (7), Nagai (^), Yama- 
guchi {lS)f and Kato and Van der Stok, according to Matsuura (^), 
have reported that in Fj awns are dominant or partially dominant 
to the awnless character in rice. A segregation in F 2 of 3 awned or 
partly awned ])lants to 1 awnless plant has been reported by «Tones 
(J), Nagai {8), and Chao (^), and a ratio of 9 fully awned to (3 partly 
awned to 1 awnless plant by Jones (5). The awned group in the 
15:1 ratio reported by Chao (^) were designated as fully awned, 
mostly awmed, and rarely awned plants. 

In the few crosses between fully awned and awnless varieties that 
have been studied by the writer, three groups of awned plants have 
been observed in the F 2 segregations. These are fully awned plants, 
partly awned plants with awns about the same length as in fully 
awned plants but present (uily on part of the spikelets on a panicle, 
and partly awned plants wdth short awns often confined to the spike¬ 
lets near the tip of the panicles. The plants in this last group may 
be referred to as tip-awned. It appears that fully awned varieties 
often differ from awnless varieties by two independent genetic factors. 
If this is true, the fully awned group from a cross between a fully 
awned and an awnless variety should differ from the partly awned 
and tip-awned groups by a single genetic factor, and the partly awned 
group should differ from the tip-awned group by two genetic factors. 
Data in support of this view are reported herein. 

AWNLESS X FULLY AWNED 

In the cross Colusa (awnless) X Aikoku (fully awned) the Fi plants 
were partly awned. In the F 2 segregation 607 plants were classed as 
fully awned, partly awned, and tip-awned to 71 awnless plants. The 
deviation from a 15 : 1 ratio in this case is 28.63 ±4.25 plants. This 
deviation is very large. 

Twenty-five random F2 progenies were grown in F3. Five prog¬ 
enies produced 225 fully, partly, and tip-awned plants to 13 awnless 
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plants. These numbers agree with those expected in a 15 : 1 ratio, 
the deviation being 1.88 ±2.52 plants. Six progenies, consisting of 
309 plants, j)roduced fully awned, partly awned, and tip-awned 
plants in what appeared to be a ratio of 3 fully awned to 1 partly 
awned, and 3 partly awned plants to 1 tip-awned. However, the 
awn types in this cross could not be separated with certainty. Ten 
progenies produced no fully awned plants, but 347 partly awned and 
tip-awned plants to 120 awnless plants, deviating from a 3 : 1 ratio 
by 3.25 i 6.31 plants. One progeny, consisting of 46 plants, appeared 
to be fully awned, and three progenies, consisting of 119 plants, 
appeared to produce only partly awned or tip-awned plants. The 
number of random F 2 progenies was too small to yield all the possible 
segregations and true-breeding groups that w^re expected. How¬ 
ever, the results suggest that the fully awned variety Aikoku prob¬ 
ably differs from the awnless variety Colusa by two main genetic 
factors for awns. 

PARTLY AWNED X FULLY AWNED 

In the cross Caloro (partly awned )x Butte (fully awned) the Fi 
plants were fully awuied. The segregation for awns was not studied 
in F 2 , but a study was made of the segregation of 11 random F 2 
progenies grown in F^. Each of the 11 F'j progenies and the total of 
the 11 progenies ])ro(iuced fully awned and partly awned plants in a 
ratio of 3:1. In the 11 F 2 progenies there were 393 fully awmed to 
99 partly aw'ned plants, the deviation from a 3 : 1 ratio being 24.00 ± 
t).48 plants. This deviation, which is more than three times the 
])robable error, wuis i)robably due to errors in classifying the plants 
resulting from the natural varialnlity of awn development. In the 
individual ju’ogenies thei’e were 3 small |)lus deviations, 7 minus 
deviations, and 1 progeny wdth no deviation from the 3 : 1 ratio. 

PARTI.Y AWNED X AWNLESS 

Colusa, Chinese Originario, Maratelli, and Yosemite, awnless 
varieties, were used as female parents in (‘rosses with Wataribune and 
Caloro, partly awned varieties. Yosemite, (^hinese Originario, and 
Colusa were crossed with Wataribune, Yosemite, and Chinese 
Originario, and Maratelli was crossed with Caloro. In each of the 
six crosses the Fi plants WTre partly awned. 


Tahle 2. — F2 segregation of crosses between awnless and partly awned rice varieties 
grown at the Biggs Bice Field Statiotiy BigqSy Calif. y 1929 
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The F 2 segregation of the six crosses is shown in table 2. In all 
crosses the number of partly awned and awnless plants agrees well 
with a 3 : 1 ratio, except for the crosses Yosemite X Wataribune and 
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YoseinitexC'aloro. The devialious in these crosses are large and 
suggest the possibility of a modifying factor in the Yoseinite variety. 

Twenty-five random Fo progenies from the crosses YosemiteX 
Wataribune, Chinese OriginarioX Wataribune, Colusa XWataribune, 
and Chinese OriginarioXC-aloro were grown in F;,. The breeding 
behavior of these progenies is shown in table 3. 


Table 3. — Breeding behavior in F,^ of Fj progeriiea from crosses hetiveen awnless 
and partly aimed rice varieties groini at the Biggs Rice Field Slatiori, Biggs, 
(\ilif., 
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In each cross three or more F 2 progenies bred true for partly awned 
plants and two or more bred true for awnless plants. Of the F 2 
progenies that segregated in F 3 all produced })artly awned and awnless 
plants in a ratio of 3:1, except 1 or 2 j3rogenies in each cross. The 
failure of some segregating F 2 progenies to give the exjiocted 3:1 
ratio may have been due to errors in classification or possiblv to 
natural crossing in Fj, as the F, plants were not bagged. The/fact 
that nearly all the F 2 progenies gave the expected 3:1 ratio in F 3 indi¬ 
cates til at the partly awned and awnless varieties used, with tiie possi¬ 
ble exception of Yosemite, probably differ by a single genetic factor. 

The data on the inheritance of awns in crosses between an awnless 
and a fully awned variety, a. partly awmed and a fully awned variet}^, 
and awnless and partly awned varieties indicate that the fully awned 
varieties differ from Colusa, awnless, by two independent genetic 
factors. Butte, fully avmed, appears to differ from Caloro, partly 
awned, by a single genetic factor, and Caloro and Wataribune, partly 
awned, appear to differ from the awnless varieties bv a single genetic 
factor. 

COLOR OF AWNS, GLUMES, AND APICULI 

AWNS 

Aikoku has red awns, glumes, and apiculi, whereas Colusa is awnless 
and has green apiculi and glumes, which are straw-colored at maturity, 
lit the cross Colusa X Aikoku the Fi plants had red awns, glumes, and 
apiculi. In the 1^2 population 454 plants had red awns and 153 plants 
had green awns. These numbers agree well with a 3:1 ratio, the 
deviation being only 1.2517.20 plants. 
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Of 25 random progenies grown in Fg, 4, consisting of 185 plants, 
bred true for red awns; 13 produced 392 plants with red awns to 126 
|)lants with green awns; 3 progenies, consisting of 133 plants, bred true 
for green awns; and of 5 remaining F 2 progenies, 3, consisting of 141 
plants, segregated for red-awned and awnless plants with red glumes 
and apiculi, and 2, consisting of 97 plants, segregated for green-awned 
and awnless plants with green glumes ami apiculi. Each of the 13 Fa 
piogenh^s that segrega.t(‘d for red and green awns did so in a ratio of 
3:1. In the 13 progenies as a group the deviation from a 3:1 ratio 
was 3.50 l 6.65 plants, which is a satisfactory fit. 

Caloro is ])artly awned and has green awns and glumes. In the 
cross Caloro X Aikoku the F, plants had red awns and glumes. In 
the Fa population tbeie were 402 plants with red awns to 261 plants 
with green awns. These numbers are in fair agreement wuth a 9:7 
ratio. The deviation was 29.0625 i 8.62 y)lants. Of the F^ popula¬ 
tion, 6()3 plants were classed as awned and 15 as awnless. One 
landom F> progeny, which was (*lassed as awnless in Fa, was ))a.rtly 
awned in F^. Therefore, it is probable that other plants classed as 
awnless in Fa carri(‘d factors for awiis but that owing to environmental 
conditions no awns wtue visible. 

Of the raridom Fa |)rogenies grown in F 3 , 4, consisting of 202 plants, 
brcnl tru(‘ for red awns; 5 produced 143 plants with red awu)s to 105 
plants with green awns; 9 j)rodu(*ed 269 [)Iants with re<l awns to 90 
plants with grecui awns; and 7, consisting of 301 plants, bred true for 
gr(‘en awns. The diwiation from a 9:7 ratio for 5 of the Fa progenies 
was 3.50 t 5.27 plants, which is a satisfactory fit. The deviation from 
a 3:1 ratio for 9 of the Fa progenies was 0.254 5.53 plants, 01 almost 
a perfect fit. 

Butte is a fully awned variety with red awns. Jn the cross 
Caloro X Butte the Fi plants had red awns. Jn the segregation in Fo, 
271 plants had red awns to 251 plants with green awiis. In this cuvse 
the deviation from a 9:7 ratio is 22.625 I 7.64 plants. Twenty ran¬ 
dom Fj progenies were grown in F 3 . Four, consisting of 198 plants, 
bred true for red awns; 4 produced 91 plants with red awns to 63 
plants wdth green awns, or in a ratio of 9:7; and 12 progenies, consist¬ 
ing of 560 f)lanl<s, bred true for green awns. 

In the cross (\)Iusa X Aikoku the difi'erence in awn color apparently 
was due to a single geneth* factor, whereas in the crosses Caloro X 
Aikoku and C^iloro X Butte the difference appeared to be due to two 
cofuplementarv genetic factors. The results indicated that Colusa 
has one compiementary genetic factor in common with Aikoku and 
Butte (5). However, Caloro ap[)ears to differ in awn color from Butte 
and Aikoku by tw-^o complementary genetic factors. 

GLUMES AND APICULI 

Aikoku has red glumes and Colusa has green glumes. In the 
cross Colusa X Aikoku the Fi plants had red glumes. Segregation for 
(‘olor of glumes in F 2 gave 504 plants with red glumes to 174 plants 
with green glumes. The deviation from a 3 :1 ratio is 4.50 ± 7.60 plants. 

Of the 25 random F 2 progenies grown in F3, 7, consisting of 326 
l>lants, bred true for red glumes; 13 produced 460 plants with red to 
163 plants with green glumes; and 5, consisting of 230 plants, bred 
true for green glumes. Each of the 13 1^^2 progenies that segregated 
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for glume color produced plants with red and gi'een glumes in a ratio 
of 3:1. The deviation from this ratio for the 13 F 3 progenies was 
7.25 i 7.29 plants. 

In the cross Caloro X Aikoku, green by red glumes, the Fi plants had 
red glumes. In F 2 the segregation for color of glumes gave 410 plants 
with rod glumes to” 2()8 with green glumes. The deviation in this cross 
from a 9:7 ratio was 28.63 t 8.71 plants. 

In the crosses Colusa X Aikoku and Caloro X Aikoku the color of the 
apiculi was always tlic same as that of the glumes and appeared to be 
controlled by the same genetic factor or factors. 

The red glumes of Aikoku differ from the green glumes of Colusa 
by a single genetic factor and from the green glumes of Caloro by two 
dominant complementary genetic factors. The same is true of the 
color of the apiculi of these varieties. In all hybrids studied the color 
of the a])iculi of the lemma and palea was the same as that of the 
awns. However, the wi-iter knows of one variety with red apiculi, 
the awns of which are grc'cn at maturity. 

COLOR OF LEMMA AND PALEA FURROWS 

The cross Yosemite X Weitin, used in the study of glume length, 
also presented an opportunity to study lemma and palea furrow color. 
In Weitin the lemma and palea furrows are yellowish brown, and in 
Yosemite (hey are straw-colored at maturity. In Fj plants of the 
cross Yosemite X Weitin the furrows were yellowish brown. Of 1,047 
Fo plants 834 had yellowish-brown and 213 had straw-colored lemma 
ami palea furrows. These numbers agree well with a 13:3 ratio, with 
yellowish brown dominant to straw color, the deviation from the 13:3 
ratio being 16.69 i 8.52 plants. 

vSegregating F 3 pi’ogenies were not classilied for (‘olor of the lemma 
and palea furrows. It was observed, however, that the 7 F 2 progenies 
segregating for short and long glumes also segregated for color of 
lemma and palea furrows. Three of the 4 F 3 progenies that bred true 
for short glumes had yellowish-brown lemma and palea furrows, and 
the other family segregated for furrow color. One ol the 5 F 3 progenies 
that bred true for long glumes had yellowish-brown lemma and palea 
furrows, 1 progeny segregated for furrow color, and 3 progenies bred 
true for long glumes with straw-colored lemma and palea furrows. 

The factors for yellowish-brown color of the lemma and palea fur¬ 
rows and the factor for short glumes appear to be inherited independ¬ 
ently, as shown in table 4. 

Tahle 4. —Phenotypes and observed arid calculated number of F 2 plants in each 

group from the cross Yosemite X Weitin^ grown at the Biggs Rice Field Station^ 

Biggs, Calif., 1928 


Pheuoty])e « 

Ob¬ 

served 

Calcu¬ 

lated 

(O-C) * 

c" 

Short glumes, yollowish-brown lemma and palea furrows . . 

Short glumes, straw-colored lemma and palea furrows. 

Long glumes, yellowish-brown lemma and palea furrows__ , 

Long glumes, straw-colored lemma and palea furrovvs. 

.4 

637 

148 

197 

65 

638.04 
147.24 
212 68 
49.08 

0 

0 

1.16 
5.16 

1,047 

1,047 04 1 




P«O.O089 

'» Ex|<ectod ratio 39:9; 13:U. 
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In the cross Colusa (an early variety) X Wataribimo (a late variety) 
the Fi plants and Wataribune matured on October 4 and Colusa on 
September 19. In the F 2 population there appeared two quite dis¬ 
tinct groups with respect to maturity, namely, early and late. On 
September 6 the early plants were fully headed and starting to mature 
whereas the late plants were jiist coming into full heading. On this 
date the F 2 plants were classified as early and late on the basis of stage 
of development. There were 264 late to 81 early plants, the devia¬ 
tion from a 3:1 ratio being 5.25 rL 5.42 plants. 

Twenty-five random F 2 progenies w’^ere grown in F 3 . Six progenies, 
consisting of 232 plants, bred true for late maturity; 12 progenies 
that segregated for late and early plants produced 485 late to 186 
early matunng plants; and 7 progenies, consisting of 341 plants, bred 
true for early maturity. The deviation from a 3:1 ratio for the 1 ? 
segregating progenies was 18.2517.57 plants. 

Other studies and observations on the inheritance of earliness in 
rice have indicated that multiple factors often are involved. It is of 
interest, therefore, to note the simi)le segregation in this case. The 
factorial situation for this as well as for other characters in rice varies 
with the varieties used. 

SUMMARY 

The ri(‘(‘ crosses used in these studies were grown for three genera¬ 
tions, except those used in a study of shattering. 

In the varieties studied short glumes were dominant to long glumes. 

The characters normal ligule, normal culm strength, and nonshat- 
l(u*ing were found to be simple dominants to absence of ligules, 
brittleness of culm, and shattering of grain, revspectively. 

The dwarf variety studied w as recessive to the normal. 

In the crosses awnless X fully awned, partly awmedx fully awned, 
and partly awmed X awnless varieties, the data indicate that the fully 
awuied varieties used differ from awnless varieties by two genetic 
factors, fully awned varieties differ from partly awned by a single 
genetic factor, and partly awned varieties differ from awnless varieties 
by a single dominant genetic factor. 

In these studies red color in the awms, glumes, and apicuh was 
dominant to green (straw" color). Ratios of 3:1 and 9:7 wwe 
obtained, which show that the color was due to a single genetic 
factor and to tw"o complementary genetic factors. 

In Weitin brow"nish-yellow" lemma and j)alea furrows appeared 
to be inherited independently of long glumes. The brownish-yellow" 
color of lemma and pa lea furrowrs w"as dominant to straw" color and 
appeared to be due to tw"o genetic factors resulting in a 13 : 3 ratio. 

Plants from the cross ColusaX Wataribune were obtained in the 
ratio of 3 late to 1 early. 
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IDENTITY AND HOST RELATIONS OP THE ELSINOE OF 

LIMA BEAN ‘ 


By S. C. Bruner, chiefy Department of Entomology and Plant Pathologyy Agru 
cultural Experiment Stationy Santiago de las VegaSy Cuboy and Anna E. Jen¬ 
kins, associate pathologisty Division of Mycology and Disease Surveyy Bureau 
of Plant Industryy United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

This paper presents the results of inoculation tests on legumes with 
the fungus causing scab of the lima bean iPhaseolus lunains macro- 
car pnn Benth.). This organism was tentatively identified^ as Eldnoe 
vanavaHae Rac., causing scab of Canat^alia in the Orient. The plants 
inoculated were wild or naturalized lima bean, known in Cuba as 
“frijol (*aballero'^; several common horticultural varieties of lima 
bean, imduding F’ordhook Bush, Henderson Bush, Henderson Rile, 
and Cliallenger Pole; and some other leguminous plants, namely, 
(\ih)poc)onhtm caerulenm (Benth.) Hemsl., Canaralia (jladlata (Jacq.) 
D(\, C. erh^iformifi (L.) DC.j Do!ichoff labiab L., Phafieohfi vulgaris L., 
Pisum sativum L., and Stizolohium deeringiamtm Borl. The object of 
the investigations was to obtain additional data on the host range of 
the organism, which would lie of value taxonomically and otherwise, 
and also to delermine some of the environmental conditions necessary 
for infection of the lima bean. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The inoculations were made at the Agi'icultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, Santiago de las Vegas, Cuba, from 1930 to 1932 by the senior 
writer. The jilants of Calopogoniuw caeruleum and some of those of 
Cana valla enslfor7nis were inoculated on the station grounds where 
they were growing. The other inoculations were made in the plant- 
quarantine house. The sides of this house were protected with panels 
of fine copper-wire screening, wdiich made it practically insect-proof 
but not fungus-proof. No infected lima-bean fields were located 
nearby, and no accidental infections took place on any of the plants 
under observation—either those inoculated or those used as controls. 
In fact, the conditions were such that there was no spread of the 
disease from the primary infections resulting from the artificial 
inoculations. There was no appreciable condensation of dew on the 
plants, and, moreover, they w^ere largely protected from wdnd and 
rain—factors believed to greatly favor the dissemination of the 
fungus in the field. 

The legumes inoculated were mostly grown from seeds sown in 
pots in a compartment of the plant-quarantine house not used for 
any other purpose. The culture of PJlsinoe used (culture 234, A. E. 
Jenkins) was isolated at Washington, D.C., from cultivated green 
lima lieans collected at Wajay, Cuba, November 5, 1929, by C. 
Aguiar, chief inspector of the Plant Inspection Service, Department 
of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, Cuba. 

‘ Receivetl for publication Aug. 8, 1933, issued January 1934. 

'' Jenkins, A. E lima bean scab caused by ei^sinoe. Jour Agr. Research 42:13-33, ilius. 1931. 
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Most of the inoculations were made by the cotton-plaster method 
employed by Winston in inoculating Citrus with the closely related 
citrus-scab organism (Sphacelonui fawcettii Jenkins). This method 
consists of spreading small mycelial masses of the fungus grown on 
potato-dextrose agar on a piece of wet absorbent cotton and then 
applying this plaster to the uninjured plant surface. The leaf or other 
part inoculated, together with the cotton plaster, is then wrapped 
with waxed paper to prevent evaporation. In the present inoculations 
the paper was held in place hy small paper clips, thread, or rubber 
bands, as was most convenient in each case. The plasters were removed 
after 24 hours, as preliminary inoculation tests had shown that the 
dui’ation of the imuibation stage did not exceed this period. It w'as 
not possible in all cases to arrange the wax paper so that the cotton 



FkiI rk 1 —Leaflet of Henderson Bush lima bean 1.3 days after inoculation on upper surface with a culture 
of Elstnoe' A, l'pi)er leaf surface, B, lower leaf surface X 4/5 Santiago de las Vegas, (-uba, Apr. 7,1930. 

would remain moist for 24 hours without at the same time causing 
injury to the tender growth. Such injury occurred in a number of the 
inoculation tests that were omitted from table 1. 

A few^ additional inoculations on cultivated lima beans were made 
by means of a medical atomizer, with which the plants wore sprayed 
with a water infusion of a culture. Since the relative humidity of the 
caiarantine house was somewhat below that prevailing outdoors, 
these plants dried quickly. Other plants were inoculated by the same 
meth(>d except that they were sprayed first with water alone and, 
after inoculation, were covered for 24 hours with a large bell jar in 
order to maintain as nearly as possible a saturated atmosphere during 
this period. 


♦Winston. J. K citru.sscab its cause and control. U.S Dept Agr. Bui. 11 1«, 39 pp., lUus. 1923. 
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In all cases the cultures used as inocula were several weeks old and 
probably contained lew or no conidia at the time they were transferred 
to the cotton plasters. Conidial formation may have taken place, 
however, soon after the culture was transferred from the test tube to 
the wet cotton. Conidial fonnation under similar conditions has 
already been described.* 

INOCULATIONS ON LIMA BEANS 

Table I gives the results of inoculations that were made on culti¬ 
vated and on wild or naturalized lima beans by means of the cotton- 
plaster method. These data show that under suitable conditions the 
Elsinoe causing lima-bcan scab readily infects the uninjured leaves 
and pods of the wild or naturalized lima bean and those of the common 
horticultural varieties listed. The data also show that infection occurs 
on tender leaves between 1.5 cm and 5.0 cm in length, the lesions 
usually becoming visible within 5 to 0 days. Where the upper leaf 
surface was inoculated the lesions were convex above and concave 
below; the reverse situation obtained w'hen the lower leaf surface w’as 
inoculated. The leaflet shown in figure 1 was inoculated on the upper 
surface when 2 cm in length; it was photographed 13 days later. 
Typical scab lesions were obtained on tender pods from 1 to 3.5 cm 
long in about the same length of time as they were obtained on leaves. 
On a large, almost mature green pod, flat reddish lesions w'ere jiroduced, 
but actual infection may not have resulted in this older growth. 
Noninfection in the case of the tender stems and of a few of the inocu¬ 
lated leaves was possibly due to faulty technic or, as sometimes 
occurs, to the failure of conidia to form when a culture of the fungus 
is transferred to a humid environment. 

As was to be expected of the plants inoculated by moans of the 
medical atomizer, only those held under bell jam for 24 hours after 
inoculation became infected. Infection was evident within 7 days 
on several of the younger leaves, their leaflets then measuring from 
4.5 cm to 11 cm in length. The checks remained healthy. The 
results of this experiment are consistent with observations made at 
Loiza, P.R., during the winter and spring of 1932.® The disease 
was abundant there until the middle of February. During this 
period there was a great deal of rain. The disease almost disappeared 
from the planting, however, during the 2 months of drought that 
followed, although it w'as present in other districts where the drought 
was less severe. The controls for all these inoculations on lima beans 
remained healthy. 

* JenkiNvS A. E. (See footnote 2.) . , 

• Data obtained from the Bureau of Plant Quarantine, 1^S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Table 1. —ResuUs of inoculations on lima bean by the cotton-plaster methodj 19S0 




Lenpth 




Result 

Type or variety 

Part inoculated 

of 

leaflet 
or pod 
(cm) 

Date in¬ 
oculated 

Posi¬ 

tive 

Nega¬ 

tive 

Comment 


(Tender leaflet, lower sur- 

2 

July 1.5 

+ 


Infection distinct in 8 


face 




days 


Larne nreen pod.. 


Auc. 1 


.... 

Small reddish spots only 

Hush, . ... 





in 11 days 

Tender ruid 

3 

A up 7 

+ 


Infection visible in 7 





days, distinct in 0 days. 


.. do___ 

2 /> 

. do 

-1- 


Typical spots 


_ do... .. 

3 25 

A up 12 

-1- 


Infection visible in 8 





daj’s, distinct in 11 
days. 




(Tender leaflet, lower sur* 

3 S 

\U". 2f) 

+ 


Infection distinct in 8 

Ford hook Buslu .. 

1 face 

(Leaflet from same plant 

2 

.. do. . 

+ 


days 

Infection faintly visible 


[ as the above one. 





in 6 days, distinct in S 
days 


/Tender leaflet, upper siii 

3 

Mar !8 

4- 


Spots distinct in 0 days 


face 





Conve.\ above. 


Tender leaflet. 

I f. 

Mar 20 

4- 


Infection visible in 0 da vs 


Ten<ler stem. 


. do . 





Tender leaflets. 

3 

do. -. 


— 



do. 

5 

do . 

.. 

— 


Henderson Hush. . 

Tender leaflet, upper sur¬ 
face 

2 

Mar 2.5 


.... 

Infection distinct in 7 
days 


Tender leaflet, lower sur¬ 

2 .5 

.. do . . 

4- 


f>0 


face 







Tender pods. 

{ J } 

.Apr 0 

.... 

. .. 

fBoth withered and fell 

1 off, check normal 


Flower spike with tender 

1 

do. . 

4- 


Typical spots 16 days 


pod 





later on pod^! 


Tender leaflet, upper sur¬ 
face 

End of tender shoot s wit h 

3 

Mar 22 

4- 

- 

Spots distinct in 0 <ia>s 



do. . 


~! 


Chollonj.>'er Pole .. 

unfoldinp leaves 

Tender leaflet, upiier sur¬ 

2 .5 

Mar 27 

•f 

1 

Infection vKsible in .5 


face 





days 


Tender leaflet, low er sur¬ 

3 

Aup 30 

4- 


Infection \isil)le in 6 


face 



days, diLstinct in 8 ilay'^ 


Tender leaflets, upfier 

1 7,5 

.Apr. 2 

4- 



surface. 






Tender leaflets .... 

5 

do . 

4- 


Infection visible in 7 







days 

Frijol oahallero , 
(pole typ^*). 

Tender leaflets, both vur- 
faces. 

4 

Apr 0 

4- 


Infection <li.stmct in 0 
days 

Tender leaflet, lower sui - 

2 .5 

July t,5 


— 


face. 






... do __ 

VTender leaflet. . 

t 

3. .5 

Auc 1 

A UP 7 


" 

Infection visible m 6 


1 





days, distinct in 7 days 


INOCULATIONS ON OTHER LEGUMES 

As previously stated, the cotton-plaster method was employed in 
all the inoculations on leguminous plants other than lima bean. The 
results were all negative (table 2). In addition to those reported in 
table 2, five tests were carefully made on Canavalia gladiata in the 
field on June 25, 1930, and on August 24, 1932, but no infection 
resulted. The tender leaflets ranged from 1.7 to 4.0 cm in length at 
the time of inoculation. 

The uniformly negative results obtained from these inoculations 
are of particular interest in the case of Canavalm, for they are in 
accord with field observations made in Puerto Rico ® and in Cuba. 
Both species of Canamlia listed in table 2 have been under observation 
for appio.vimately 2 years on the giounds of the Agricultural Experi- 
Ttten t Station at Santiago do las Vegas, where Khmoe occurs regularly 

■'s JSNKiNf, A.K. (See footnolc 2 .) 
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Table 2. -1noculationfi on aeveral specten of leguinirums plants other tha?i lima 

bean, 1031 




('nmiraha mstfurmiK _ 


('anavnlta gfndinfa 

/Jotu’hoH ((ihlab 
PhnncoluM vuhfnns 
P}Htnn mOrnm . _ 

S! I rot obi M m d( ^'rtnqia n u rn . . 


P:ii ( 


(TeiK^or leaflet. ... 

Tender leaflet, lower .sii»*f'iee. 
Tender leaflet, upper surfaee.. 
Tender leaflet and end of shoof. 
Tender Pallet, lower .snrfaee . 

- .,do . -.. . 

Tender leaflet, both ‘surfaces 
Tender leaflet, low'nr surfaee . 
Tender leaflet, both surfaces. 
iTender leaflets .... ... 

Tender leaflet ___ 

/Tender leaflet, both surfaces 
\ -do.. .. 

Tender leaflet, lower surface. 


Leindh 
of leaf-1 
let (cm) 


Date in- 
oculate<l'‘ 


2. r> Mar 27 

I 3..') \i)r 2 

! b Apr h 

I I.T) Apr V, 

2 Do. 

2 1 ) 0 . 


3 b Aujf 12 

1 3 b AliR. 1 

' 2 Aug 7 

2 2 Aug 30 

3.7 Oct 4 

I 2 Mar. 2b 

4 Apr. 0 

1 b .July ir> 

2 b Do. 

b Aug. 12 

1.5 Aue. 30 


‘ Results of all inoculMtions weie necatKe 


to sonic extent on liinii beans: lint no infection has been found. In 
addition, f\ ensifonnis has been trrown simnltancously for 0 months 
amon^ lima beans diirinji: the present season (November 1931 to 
April 1932) at El (^ano, Habana. Actual counts of spotted pods 
showed that infection on the lima beans by Elsinoe increased from a 
small amount during the first month or two to from 90 to 100 per¬ 
cent by the first of Ai)ril. No evidence of the disease could be found 
on CanaraUa. 

The only other member of the j^enus Elsinoe described on a legume 
is E. calopogonl! Syd., reported on Calopogonium caerulevm in Brazil.’^ 
On August 9 and 10, 1932, inoculations were also made on this legume 
growing on the station grounds and showing no infection by Elsinoe. 
Six leaflets Tanging from 1.5 to 3.5 cm in diameter were inoculated. 
These remained free from infection, whereas similar inoculations made 
at the same time on lima beans in pots in the plant-quarantine house 
became more severely infected than tliOwse referred to earlier in this 
paper. 

It thus appears that the species of Elsinoe causing lima-bean scab 
will not infect either Canavalia ensiformis or C. gladiata, and that 
E. canavalia^ is not distributed in Cuba and Puerto Rico on either 
species of Canavalia; moreover, it is evident that the lima-bean organ¬ 
ism is not pathogenic on Calopogonium caeruleum^ on which E. calo- 
pogonii has been reported. As previously explained, E. canavaliae 
was originally described on Canavalia gladiata in the Orient, and has 
been reported there on C. ensiformis; however, the latter host may 
have been confused with C, gladiata? 

TAXONOMIC DISCUSSION 

In identifying the Elsinoe on lima bean it was pointed out that 
Elsinoe had not been recorded on lima beans in the Orient,® although 
collections of other fungi on this host had been made there. Elsinoe 


• SvDow, TT, and Sydow, P. funoi amazowci a cl. e. ui.e lErxi. Ann. Mycol. 14: 65-^7, Ulus, 1916. 
Jenkins, a E. (See footnote 2.) 
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has since been found on fresh cultivated lima beans from Mexico ^ 
collected in 1931 and on dried phanerogamic herbarium specimens of 
both wild and cultivated lima beans from central Mexico that were 
collected from 1890 to 1925. Its presence on lima beans on the main¬ 
land of the Western Hemisphere suggests that it has long occurred 
here on this native plant. 

Through correspondence with botanists and examinations, particu¬ 
larly of phanerogamic herbarium material, the junior writer has made 
an additional effort to learn whether a species of Klsinoe occurs on lima 
bean in the Orient or on Canamlia in tropical or subtropical regions 
of the Western Hemisphere. Thus far oiuy negative data have been 
obtained. As already indicated, the lima-bean organism evidently 
does not infect. Calopogonium caeruleum, on which the only other 
named species of Elsinoe occurring on a legume has been described. 

The aata herein presented certainly indicate that the lima-bean 
fungus is at least physiologically different from Elsinoe canavaliae and 
E. calopogoriii. So far as known, all three fungi are similar morpho¬ 
logically though of different known distribution. I^ending further 
investigations, particularly of the two <lescribed species, when material 
is available, it is convenient now to classify the Ijrjia-bean organisni 
also as a distinct species. If warranted by data gained from addi¬ 
tional studies of these organisms, possibly it will be preferable later 
to treat them as varieties or physiological forms of E. canamliae, the 
first species of Elsinoe to be described on a legume. 

TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION 
Elsinoe phaseoli JenkinH, n. Hp. 

Coiiidial stage, Sphaceloma. Coiiidiophores aggregated in center of young lesions 
or developed in marginal zones of older lesions, at first hyaline, then dusky or dark 
colored, unbranched, blunt or i)ointed, continuous or l-septate, closely compacted, 
forming minute acervuli or sporodochia, or more or less effuse, arising from liyaline 
or colored hyphae passing through the disrupted epidermis parallel to the surface of 
the leaf, 20^ or less in length by 4/u in width, bearing conidia at their tips; some 
conidia minute spherical, hyaline, others ovoid or oblong-elliptical, biguttulate or 
not, hyaline, becoming du.sky, reaching 10 m by 4 m; ascomata mostly epidermal, 
becoming erumpent, often composing small punctiform groups, 140m, more or less, 
across; asci ovoid or subellipsoid, becoming obclavate with the rupture of the 
gelatinous outer wall, unruptured asci up to 30m by 4()m, eight-spored with spores 
borne i>arallel to each other in the ascus; ascospores oblong-elliptical t)r saiisage- 
shaped, basal part sometimes more obtuse than apical, hyaline, b\it may be 
stained red or brownish from coloring matter in matrix, becoming 3-septate, or 
frequently murifornj, by formation of a septum in one of the central cells, 13m 
to 15m by 5m to 6m, soinetimes breaking apart at median septum, germination by 
means of s])rout conidia; both asci and conidia may swell considerably, asci 
becoming constricted at cross walls and conidia becoming at least l-septate and 
constricted at septum. 

Status conidiophorus, Sphaceloma. Conidiophoris primqm hyalinis, dein fusci- 
dulis vel fuscis, non ramosis, obtusis vel acutis, continiiis vel uniseptatis minutes 
compactos acervulos formantibus, vel effusis, 20m X 4m, conidia apice gerentibus; 
conidiis aliis minutis, globosis, hyalinis, aliis ovoideis vel oblongo-ellipticis, 
biguttulatis, fusccsccntibus, 10mX4m; ascomatibus plerumque subepidermicalibus 
erumpentibus 8ae{)e caespites parvos, punctiforines 140m diam. formantibus; 
ascis ovoideis vel subellipsoideis 30m X 40m, octosporis; ascosporis parallele dis- 
positis,^ oblongo-ellipticis vel ullantoideis, basim versus obtusis, hyalinis vel ex 
coloratione matricis brunneolis, 3-septatis, saejx; ex septo longitudinali unae 
oellulae centralis rnuriformibus, ISm' ISmXSm-Gm, interdum ad septum rumpen- 
tibus; ascis et conidiis multo infiatis, ascis septo constrictis, conidiis ad minimum 
uniseptatis, septo constrictis. 

^i'l^'TlONAL DATA ON THE RANGE AND PREVALENCE Of LIMA-BEAN SCAB. (PhytO- 

pstliologioal Note.) Phytopathology 21:659. 1931 
a Jenkins, A. K eurtheh 8TiTniE.s of lima-bean scab. Phytopathology 23:662-666, illus. 1933. 
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Dislribution. —On wild or naturalized and cultivated lima bean (Phaneolua 
lunatus macrocarpuH Beiith.), Nayarit and Sinaloa, Mexico; El Salvador, Nica¬ 
ragua, Costa Rica, and Guatemala, Central America; Cuba, Puerto Rico, Domin¬ 
ican Republic, and possibly Jamaica. 

Symptoms. —Disease characterized by hyperplastic lesions on loaves, stems, 
and pods. Leaf lesions circular to irregular, usually raised on upper surface, 
sometimes confluent, ranging from mere dots to about 5 Jiim in diameter, fre¬ 
quently visible on both leaf surfaces; commonly viimceoiis buff.'* Stem lesions 
usually raised, ranging from minute spots to elliptical or elongate areas 1 cm or 
more in length, where confluent sometimes coverijig stem for a distance of 2 cm; 
generally vinaceous buff, sometimes bordered by purplish browui. Pod lesions 
often swollen, circular to irregular, ranging from mere flecks to lesiojis 1 cm in 
diameter; in general, younger lesions brick red to Kaiser brown; somewhat older 
lesions light chinamon drab bordered with diamond brown; mature lesions avel- 
laneous, to lighter at center, with reddish to purplish border. Surface of lesions 
may be black or nearly black owing to growth of Elsinoe thereon. 

Type specimen. —On cultivated lima bean, Wajay, Havana, November 5, 1929, 
C. Aguiar. This specimen and others deposited’ in myeological collections of 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Culture 254, A. E. Jenkins, isolated from specimeji 
just cited, has been deiiosited in Centraal Bureau voor Schirnmelcultures, Baani, 
Netherlands. 

SUMMARY 

Inoculation tests wore made on various legumes in the plant- quar¬ 
antine house at the Agricultural Experiment Station, Santiago de las 
Vegas, (''uba, in 1930, with a culture of Klsinoe causing scab of lima 
bean, earlier identified tentatively as Klsinoe eanaraliae Rac. The 
infe(‘tion period was limited to ap])roximately 24 hours. The cotton- 
plaster method (described) was used and infection readily obtained 
on leaves and pods of both wild or naturalized and cultivated varieties 
of lima bean. The cultivated varieties included Fordhook Bush, 
Henderson Bush, Henderson Pole, and Challenger Pole. Infec¬ 
tion occurred on both surfaces of leaflets measuring from 1.5 to 5 cm 
in length when inoculated, and on tender pods measuring from 1 to 
3.25 cm in length when inoculated. In general, the lesions became 
visible in from 5 to 9 days. Lima-bean plants that were inoculated 
by being sprayed with water containing bits of a culture became 
infected in 7 days when covered with bell jars during the infection 
period, but when not so covered the results were negative. 

No infection resulted in inoculations by the cotton-plaster method 
on Calopogo7i ium caernlenmy Dolichos labkib, Phaseolus mlgaris^ Pisum 
satimvi, Canaralia gladiata, (\ ensifonnisj and Stizolobinm deering- 
ianum. 

The lima-bean Klsinoe is now better known than eithe^r of the two 
other species of Klsinoe reported on legumes, namely, K. canamluiey 
occurring on Canavaiia in the Orient, and K. calopogoniiy on Calopo- 
gonium in Brazil. For the present, or until these two described 
species are studied further, it seems advisable to regard the Klsinoe 
on lima bean as a distinct species. The name E. phaseoli Jenkins is 
therefore proposed for it, and a technical description is given 

” Color readings are based on the following publication: Ridoway, R. color standards and color 
NOMENCLATURE. 43 p., illus. Washington, 13. C. 1912. 




MODE OF ENTRANCE AND PERIODS IN THE LIFE CYCLE 
OF CRONARTIUM RIBICOLA ON PINUS MONTICOLA' 

li. (5. Lachmund^ 

Pathologist, Divisitm of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States 

Departnlent of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The range of the white pine blister rnst {Cromirtium rihicola Fischer) 
in western North America now extends practically from Alaska to 
California and from the Pacific coast to Montana! In this greatly 
enlarged range the rust occurs on new hosts under different climatic 
and environmental conditions. Investigations of the disease in the 
West during the last 10 years have resulted in the accumulation of a 
large volume of field data. The present paper reports the results of 
studies of the early stages of the rust on native western white pine 
[Pwns monticola Doug.), the chief aecial host in the new range.*^ 
These stages are of special importance, since during incubation the 
rust is inconspicuous or unrecognizable and the extent and intensity 
of infection arc therefore in doubt. It is primarily in the early 
stagers that the rust has been widely distriliutcd on shipments of 
seedling white pine. 


MODE^OF INFECTION 

The mode of infection of the pines by Cnmartium rihicola was not 
known until it was demonstrated by the experiments of Clinton {!) ^ 
and Clinton and McfWmick (2, 3) in 1917 and 1918. Inoculations 
by Klebahn (S) in 1903 and by Tubeuf (10) in 1914 had produced 
the typical infection spots in the needles, but the connection of these 
spots with infection in the bark was not understood. Klebahn (5) 
was not sure how the fungus entered the bark. He stated in 1918 
(6') that although it had been shown that the needles could become 
infected it had not been shown that the mycelium grew from them 
into the bark. Tubeuf (16) believed that entrance was effected 
usually by direct infection of the young shoots. McCubbin (jfO, p. 
.95), from field observations, concluded that most of the infection 
occurred in the bases of the leaf fascicles. The work of Clinton and 
McCormick (3) demonstrated that the germ tubes entered through 
the stomata of the needles and that the typical mode of infection of 
the bark was by growth of the hyphae down through the vascular 
bundles from the infection spots on the needles. 

It is still considered possible that the rust may sometimes infect 
the young bark directly. Spaulding believes that such is the case 

* Submitted for publication May 1933; issued January 1934. 

2 The writer desires to acknowledge the efllcient help of J. L. Mielke, W. V. Benedict, C. N. Partington, 
T. s. Buchanan, J. W. Kiminey, W. F. Cummins, and A. A. McCready, who worked as assistants to the 
writer during the collection of data basic to this paper. 

® The studies were made chiefly in southwestern British Columbia, where the disease has been longest 
established. Because of the diversity of conditions represented in this territory, it is believed that the 
results secured there, supplemented by preliminary data from the newer sections, will apply fairly closely 
to the entire present range. 

* Heferenoe is made by number (italic) to Literature Cited, p. 804. 
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{13, pj). 26-27) but that most infection (H, p. 594) occurs in the 
manner described by Clinton and McCormick. Although unsuccessful 
in their attempts to infect the bark directly, Clinton and McCormick 
(S, p. 441) believe that direct infection may occur to a slight extent 
in bark that is young enough to have stomata through which the 
germ tubes of the sporidia Jiiay enter. 

Field evidence in the present studies supports the conclusions of 
Clinton and McC^ormick {3) and indicates that the mode of infection 
in IHnus monticola, as in other aecial hosts of Oromrtium ribicola, is 
through the needles. After favorable infection years, the golden 
yellow to brownish spots that mark the location where infection took 
place in the needle are generally abundant wherever much infection 
of pines is in progress. The outstanding field evidence observed by 
the writer showing that the bark is typically infected through the 
needles in P, moiiiicola, however, is as follows: The first characteristic 
yellow to orange discoloration or swelling in the bark, which marks 
the appearance of the incipient canker, almost invariably develops 
symmetrically around a single needle bundle. Aside from its central 
location in the discolored area this bundle is generally distinguished 
by a marked swelling of its base. An examination of the needles of 
this bundle will usually disclose at least one definite needle infection 
spot. Other needle bundles may occur on the discolored area, but, 
except where there is evidence that the rust has entered from more 
than one needle bundle, their bases are generally not swollen. Fre¬ 
quently the central bundle, through which infection entered, persists 
considerably longer than the rest. Where all needles have fallen the 
enlarged scar of this bundle is generally conspicuous, or at least is 
recognizable, in the center of the discoloration. 

Indirect evidence that the mode of infection is through the needles 
is found in the distribution of the incipient cankers resulting from any 
given year's infection on the various years' internodes exposed to the 
infection (7, 8). If the internodes formed the year of infection are 
designated as a, those of the preceding year as 6, those 2 years older 
as c, etc., the occurrence of needles at the normal time of infection in 
late summer and early fall is limited primarily to a, b, c, and d, 
although e will have some, / may have a few, and g or even h may 
rarely have a few. The occurrence of the incipient cankers is confined 
to internodes within these age limits, i.e., to growths upon which 
needles may occur at the time of infection, and an average of over 
99 percent of the cankers develops on a to d where the chances are 
best for entrance through the needles. Based on tabulations of 
approximately 6,000 cankers from study areas throughout the rust's 
western range, the average distribution of the incipient cankers on 
the pines is as follows: a, 10— percent; b, 53+ percent; c, 31+ per¬ 
cent; rf, 5 + percent; e, 0.5 percent;/, trace; and g and older internodes, 
0 j^rcent. 

The sparsity of the cankers on e and older internodes corresponds 
with the sparsity of needles on these internodes. Most of the needles 
on d are cast at the end of the infection season, so that relatively 
Uttle time is available for the entrance of infection through these 
needles. As might be expected, therefore, if infection enters through 
the needles, d has only a relatively small proportion of the cankers. 
c loses part of its needles at the end of the infection season and most 
of the remainder 1 year later. The chances for the entrance of in- 
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lection through the needles on c are therefore relatively good. The 
proportion of the cankers on this growth averages 31 percent, b holds 
its needles a full year longer than c and has 53 percent of the cankers. 
The needles on a are held a full year longer than those on 6; in other 
words, all of them are normally held 3 full growing seasons, including 
the season of infection, and the majority are held 4 seasons. The 
cause of the small proportion of cankers*on a appears to l)e that its 
needles, i.e., the current season's needles, are resistant to infection (8). 

Those who have stated or suggested that infection enters the bark 
directly rather than through the needles, or that direct infection of 
the bark occurs at all, have generally agreed that it will occur pri¬ 
marily on the new shoots where stomata are present and where the 
tender young bark permits the entrance of the germ tubes of the deli¬ 
cate sporidia. On this basis a should have most of the cankers; 
actually it has only about 10 percent as compared with 53 percent on 
6, 31 percent on c, and 5 percent on d. The only explanation for this 
is that the mode of infection is through the needles. 

INCUBATION PERIOD 

DEFINITION 

The term “incubation period” in its ordinary application refers to 
the time between infection and the appearance of disease. Since 
Cronartium ribicola infects through the needles and the yellowdsh or 
browmish spots on tlie needles represent the first symptoms of the 
disease, the incubation period might strictly be defined as the time 
from infection to the appearance of these spots. But there is con¬ 
siderable variation in the development and character of the spots. 
In examining Finns monticola under natural conditions it is generally 
possible to be reasonably certain of the identity of the spots after 
they have become enlarged and have assumed the characteristic 
golden-yellow color. However, before tliis stage is reached and after¬ 
ward w lien the infected needle tissues begin to die and turn brown, or 
where the development is atypical, there is frequently no definite 
macroscoiiic means of distinguishing the blister rust from spots re¬ 
sulting from other causes. Consetpiently, even when no other spots 
are present, there is always a considerable proportion of the blister- 
rust spots that cannot be identified with certainty. Furthermore, 
where, as must often be the case, the fungus fails to reach the bark 
before the needle is shed, the infection in the needle is of no practical 
significance. In exceptional cases, moreover, it is possible that in¬ 
fection takes place directly in the young bark (S, p. 441 ; IS, pp. 26-27). 
For these reasons, the time required for the development of the needle 
spot is an unreliable and unsatisfactory measure of the incubation 
period of blister rust, at least on native P. monticola. 

The next stage in the development of the fungus is characterized by 
discoloration and swelling of the bark. After varying periods these 
symptoms are followed by the production of pycnia and later of aecia. 

In conformity with the most generally accepted practice in the 
treatment of the early stages of the aecial forms of Cronartium, 
Spaulding and earlier writers {13, pp. 24 -^ 6 ) have considered the 
incubation period of C. ribicola on its aecial hosts as the period from 
infection to the production of aecia. Such a definition is of course 
necessary and agrees exactly with the meaning of the term when, as 
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is frequmitly the case with other species of thegenus, the disease can¬ 
not be recognized earlier. The symptoms of infection by C. ribicola, 
however, are usually a})parent on most of its ])ine hosts considerably 
iiefore this time. In Pin us monticola the conspicuous yellow-to- 
oranj?e discoloration in tlie normally smootii bark readily 

establishes the identity of the inci])ient canker at a very early stage 
and generally before the formation of pycnia. Since the time elapsing 
between the appearance of the incipient canker and the production of 
aecia is highly variable, to define the incubation period as extending 
from infection to the ])rodiiction of aecia would not only make the 
period unduly long, variable, and indefinite, but would complicate 
the subject unnecessarily. The incubation period for P. monticola is 
therefore defined as the period from infection to the appearance of 
discoloration or swelling of the bark sufficient for a ready and accurate 
macroscopic diagnosis. 

LENGTH OF THE PEKlOl) IN TREES BEYOND THE SEEDLING STAGES 

In the natural infection areas of the western range of the rust, 
the trees vaiy in size from seedlings to veterans (Jenerally the best 
areas for study have liecn located in young reproduction ranging up 
to 30 or 40 feet in height, although trees of all sizes have been included. 
On the youngest seedlings, as will later be shown, the incubation period 
of the rust is shorter than on trees more than about 3 feet higli or S 
years of age. vSince most of the foliage is on the larger trees, how ever, 
it is obvious that most of the infection will be found on trees bevond 
the height and age limits just specified. On trees beyond these limits 
the writer has never seen an incipient canker on internodes younger 
than those formed two seasons before the season of examination. 
Minute orange discolorations have occasionally been observed about 
the bases of needle bundles in bark formed the year })receding that of 
examination, but it was impossible to determine from imu'roscopical 
examination whether they were young infections or wdiether they w ere 
caused by aphids, which often induce a similar type of discoloration. 
Since the symptoms were uncertain and the discolorations could not 
be definitely classified, these cases were excluded from the calculations 
of the length of the incubation period on the older trees. 

Throughout the present range of the rust on Pinus monticola the 
first teliospores usually begin to form on Ribe^^ during June, Their 
production reaches maximum proportions in late July, August, or 
September, depending on the weather. By the end of November 
Bw es plants are generally defoliated and the teliospores have germi¬ 
nated. Late rains saturate the surface duff and assure germination of 
any teliospores that inay remain on the fallen leaves. Consequently 
the amount of infection that results from fallen leaves some time after 
general defoliation, that is, after about December 1, is negligible, 
and for practical purposes may be disregarded. Infection of pines, 
therefore, may occur from about June to November, inclusive, and is 
generally heaviest in August, September, or the first part of October, 
after most of the teliospores have formed. 

The earliest formation of incipient cankers recorded in general 
(i.e., on trees more than about 3 feet in height or 8 years of age) has 
b^n in April of the ^cond year following that of infection. Thus 
the minimum incubation period in general for Pinus monticola is at 
lea»| 16 months, or from infection at the end of November of one year 
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to April of the second succeeding year (fig. 1, ^1). Since infection 
usually occurs several months before the end of November, the incu¬ 
bation period is probably nearer 18 months.'^ 

Observations of waves of canker formation resulting from single 
years of infection at various localities that represent a wide diversity 
of conditions in southwestern Britisli (\)]umbia and also include areas 
from the newer sections have shown that most of the incipient cankers 
appeared between May and November of the second year after the 
year of infection. Since most of the infection occurs between late 


TIME DURING WHICH INFECTION COULD 

HAVE OCCURRED , APPROXIMATELY , EARLIEST TIME OF CANKER FORMATION . 

JUNE I TO NOVEMBER 30 I APPROXIMATELY APRIL I 



JAN I 


JAN I 


JAN I 


JAN. I 


JAN I 


TIME DURING WHICH INFECTION COULD LATEST TIME AFTER INFECTION YEAR 



FKiriiE 1 IiuMibiitinii {Hiriod of Cnmartunn nbkoln on Pwuk montknla’ A, Minimum infubation period 
(see footnote 5), B, maximum ramje of usual imaibatioii [wrioil; maximum incubation period 


July and mid-October, the usual incubation period is seen to range 
at most from IHK to 27)2 months (fig. 1, B), 

Specific studies of individual infection waves have shown that for 
most of the cankers tlie incubation period averaged from about 21 to 
24 months. At Kevelstoke, British Columbia, in 1922, for example, 
sporidia production and infection were concentrated in September, 
and the resultant canker formation occurred in June, July, and 
August of 1924, a period of about 20 t-o 23 mouths. 

^ E. L. Joy, of the Division of lUister Kust ('ontrol, reiwrts fliidiuR rwcantly on the larjrer trees in infected 
areas in Idaho definite incipient cankers as early as Septemtier 15 of the year followinR the mwction yei^ 
This would reduce the minimum incubation period for most trees to Initween 9^ and 15 1.2 months, probably 
to about 12 to 13 months. 
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On an experimental plot at Apex, British Columbia, the infection 
was transmitted from two well-isolated and artificially infected bushes 
of Ribes Fu^cosissimum Pursh in 1928. Detailed records of the devel¬ 
opment of infection on the Ribes bushes and of weather conditions 
showed that the main sporidia production and most favorable condi¬ 
tions for infection of the pines occurred in September. Between 
May 1930 and about August 1931, 203 incipient cankers developed. 
Most of these were produced in July, August, and wSeptember 1930, 
the incubation period being between about 21 and 24 months for the 
majority of the cankers. 

At Thurston Bay, British Columbia, in 1922, observations of Ribes 
infection and of weather conditions showed that the main infection of 
pines must have occurred in October. The resultant canker forma¬ 
tion was concentrated in S^'ptember and October 1924 after a lapse 
of about 22 to 24 months. On a similar basis, the incubation penod 
was calculated at between 21 and 22 months after infection at Thurs¬ 
ton Bay in 1924; between 20 and 22 months after infection at Qualicum 
Beach, British Columbia, in 1924; between 21 and 23 months after 
infection at Qualicum Beach in 1927; between 22 and 26 months 
after infection at Daisy Lake, British Columbia, in 1923; and between 
23 and 25 months after infection at Owl Creek, British Columbia, in 
1924. 

Frequently a considerable proportion of the cankers resulting from 
a given vear’s infection make their appearance in the third growing 
season after that of the infection year. For example, about 10 percent 
of the incipient cankers resulting from the 1921 infection at both Chee 
Kye and Daisy Lake, British Columbia, did not form until April 1924. 
At Revelstoke about 25 percent of the cankers resulting from the 1922 
wave of infection did not appear until the growing season of 1925 and 
some of them were still forming in August of that year. The incuba¬ 
tion period for these cankers was 33 months at the minimum and 35 
months if counted from September 1922, when conditions were most 
favorable for infection. Similarly, at another infection area several 
miles north of Revelstoke, at least 20 percent of the cankers of 1927 
origin did not appear until the growing season of 1930, some of them 
forming as late as October. The incubation period for these cankers 
was not less than 35 months and was probablj^ closer to 38 months. 
Assuming that some of the infection occurred in June 1927 and that 
some of the cankers appearing in October were the result of this infec¬ 
tion, the incubation period for such cankers would be 41 months 
(fig. 1, C). 

What the maximum incubation period may be in individual cases 
is not known. Incipient cankers are occasionally found forming on 
internodes as old as 9 years, wliich would make a possible maximum 
of 9 years in incubation. However, since infection occurs through 
the needles and Pmus monticola holds some of its needles occasionally 
as long as 8 seasons, it is far more likely that such cankers have entered 
these interaodes through persistent needles long after the year in 
which the internodes originated. It is improbable that the incubation 
period is ever more than 4 years. As already shown, the incuba¬ 
tion period for most of the cankers is between 20 and 26 months and 
ranges for decreasing numbers of cankers to about 38 or 39 months, 
vrith a possible maximum of about 41 months. 
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It should be borne in mind that in nature the growth of the fungus 
is very much retarded during the colder season. Measurements of 
cankers (not reported here) indicate that growth during the months 
intervening between growing seasons—or, roughly, from October to 
March, inclusive—is but from a fifth to a sixth of the growth made 
between April and September, inclusive. In other words, growth is 
practically as great during a single month of the growing season as 
during the entire 6 months of late fall, winter, and early spring. Varia¬ 
tion in the month of infection, therefore, will act disproportionately 
upon the length of the incubation period, generally tending to shorten 
the period if infection occurs early and lengthen it if infection occurs 
late. 

Thus, if infection occurs at the end of June, the individual infection 
will have the following months to develop to the point of canker 
incipiency: the 3 active months of July, August, and September; 
the following 6 inactive months, equivalent to 1 active month; 
(> active months; 6 more inactive months; and 6 more active 
months—a total of 27 months, active and inactive, or the equivalent 
of 17 active months, from the time of infection to the end of the 
second season following that of infection. If infection occurs at 
the end of July, the equivalent of 17 active months would extend the 
time to the beginning of the third growing season following that of 
infection, making a total of 32 months, active and inactive. How¬ 
ever, if only 10 active months are recpiired for incubation, infection at 
the end of July would permit the formation of the incipient canker at 
the end of the second season following that of infection after a total 
of only 20 months. 

Recapitulating the former conclusions as to the general length of 
the period recpiired for incubation by calculating the 0 months from 
October to March as the e(iuivalent of 1 active month and each month 
from April to September as 1 active month, the period would range 
from a possible minimum of about S to a possible maximum of 25 
active months, and average between about 10 and 16 active months. 

Undoubtedly it is not strictly accurate to give equal weight to 
each of the active months from April to vSeptember. Probably in 
May, June, and July, or in June, July, and August, growth activity 
of the rust is somewhat greater than in the other months of this 
period. This point has yet to be fully studied. Undoubtedly such 
differences will vary with the weather and locality and will increase 
with altitude and northward latitude. Obviously these differences 
will accentuate the disproportionate effect of variation in time of 
infection on length of incubation period. 

At the upper elevations for Finns rnonticola, w^here the growing 
season may be as much as 2 months shorter than in the main range 
of the species, the active season for the rust should be calculated at 
5, or even 4, instead of 6 months, depending on local conditions, and 
the remainder of the year as the equivalent of 1 active month. It is 
to be expected that reduction of the active season for the rust will be 
reflected in a longer period for incubation. This tendency has been 
very noticeable in the study areas of the highest elevation and shortest 
growing seasons from which data are available; in these areas the 
appearance of considerable proportions of the cankers in the third 

«In the case of the incipient cankers reported by F.. L. Joy (see footnote, p. —), the lowest possible mini¬ 
mum would be about active months, or from Nov. 30 of one year to Sept, 15 of the next. 
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season after infection is a frequent occurrence, whereas in the study 
areas, at about sea level, where the g^rowing season has been longest, 
it is a rare occurrence. 

In this connection it should be stated that all these higher areas 
are situated much below the upper altitudinal limits for Finns 
monticola. The data on incubation at or about these limits is too 
fragmentary to form a basis for conclusions. It is possible that at 
these extremes a large majority of the cankers may not appear until 
the third season after infection. 

Of the areas studied those of relatively higher elevations and shorter 
growing seasons more closely resemble the commercial range of Finns 
moniicola in general climatic (conditions than do the sea-level areas. 
It is interesting to note, therefore, that preliminary data from the 
commercial range in Idaho also indicate a frequent and considerable 
extension of canker formation into the third season after infection. 

Another factor which might influence the incubation period is the 
ditference in growth rate of the fungus induced by variations in the 
thickness and thrift of the bark. The growth of the canker is strongly 
favored by the thickness, and, to a large degree, by the vigor of the 
infected bark, and consequently is more rapid in the larger, thriftier 
branches and stems than in the smaller, slower-growing twigs and 
branches. It might, therefore, be expected that the incubation 
period would be shorter and that the incipient cankers would appear 
earlier on the larger and thriftier branches. H. N. Putnam, of the 
Division of Blister Rust Control, informs the writer that he has 
observed evidence of such a relationship in a number of areas. The 
writer has not been able to establish definite evidence of it in his own 
work, but he has observed a noticeable difference in the size of the 
initial discolorations, which in general dei)ends on the size and thrift 
of the part afl'ected. 

LENGTH OF THE PERIOD IN SEEDLINGS 

On very young trees, ranging up to 4 or 5 years of age, incubation 
generally requires a full year less than on the older trees. This was 
first observed by the writer in 1924 in an experimental planting of 
five hundred 3-year-old nurs(^ry stock of Finns moniicola that had 
been made at Daisy Lake, British Columbia, in 1923, bv the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture." Since then the same phenonumon has 
been noted as typical of the development of the rust on trees of this 
age class. 

The trees of the experimental planting just mentioned were healthy 
transplants from the United States Forest Service nui*sery at Wind 
River, Wash. No instance of white pine blister rust was tnen known 
at the nursery or in the vicinity of it; it is certain that the trees were 
not exposed to infection there, for western white pines remaining at 
the nursery did not develop infection. 

The plot in which the trees were set out at Daisy Lake was in the 
center of an infection area close to heavily infectccl Ribes. Planting 
was done on April 10, 1923. Between mid-June and defoliation of 
Ribes in the fall, the trees were subjected to heavy infection. Data 
on weather and on the ])roduction of sporidia indicated that the 
jq^in infection of the pines occurred in August. 

^ilAVIDSON, A T REHULTS OF PAST SEASON’S WORK, PRESENT SITl'ATION, AND FUTURE PI.AN.S. Report 

Of ProcwdiRgs, Meel-iag of Trustees, Western White Pine Blister Rust Conference, held in Spokane, 
Wash,, Jan. 7 and 8,1924, pp. 7-18. [Mimeographed.J 
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On June 18, 1924, incipient cankers resulting from this infection 
had begun to appear. From that time until the end of the growing 
season, 265 of these cankers had formed. It w^as evident from the 
rate at wliich the cankers grew that the first of them must have 
appeared about 2 weeks before the first examination of the trees on 
June 18. The incubation period for these first-formed cankers was 
not more than llji months, i.e.., from mid-June in 1923, when the 
first teliospores were produced, to the 1st of June 1924, when the 
cankers made their appearance, or the equivalent of less than 7 
active months. Assuming that the infection occurred in November, 
the in(‘ubation ])eri()d Jiiay have been as short as 6 months, the 
equivakuit of only 3 active months. This must represent close to 
the minimum limit for the incubation period of the rust under any 
conditions. In the present case, since the main infection occurred in 
August, the minimum period of incubation was probably nearer 9 
months, or the equivalent of 4 active months. 

Most of the cankers appeared in August or September. Since the 
majority of these umjuestionably resulted from the main infection 
in August of the preceding year, the incubation period for the majority 
of the cankers ranged from 12 to 13 months, or from 7 to 8 active 
months. 

For the cankers which made their ai)|)earance at the end of tlie 
season, the possible range of the incubation jaudod was from 11 to 17 
months. Kstimated from the time of the main infection, the incuba¬ 
tion period was about 14 months, or the e(|uivalent of about 8 active 
months 

The degree to which the incubation ])eriod of tlu' infections of 1923 
ext(‘nded beyond these limits could not be ('xactly ascertained. When 
the pines were examined again in Novejuber 1925 it was found that 
many mwv cankers had appeared that year, almost equaling in number 
those formed in 1924. But it w as evident from the i)roportion of the 
cankers found on the 1924 internodes that Jiiuch additional infec¬ 
tion had occurred in 1924, and it was impossible to determine 
exactly what proportion of these new cankers were of 1923 origin 
and w’liat proportion were of 1924 origin. Apparently, judging from 
theii* relative distribution on internodes of different years and from 
their stage of development, about one third to one half of them were 
of 1923 origin. Those falling in this latter category were generally 
more advanced in development than the rest and had evidently 
ai>peared some time earlier in the season. 

There was no evidence to indicate that any of the moie recently 
formed cankers were of 1923 origin. It is probable, however, that a 
few’ of them were, and that incipient canker formation on these 
youngest classes of trees may extend to well toward the end of the 
second season after infection, just as in the older classes of trees it 
sometimes extends to the end of the third season after infection. 
This woidd bring the ])ossibIe range in the period on the young 
classes of trees up to a })Ossible maximum of about 30 months. There 
is no evidence, however, to show that the period extends to any 
appreciable degree into tlie third season following infection, and incu¬ 
bation may be considered in general to require at least a year less 
than on the older trees. 


30870—34-5 
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TIMK REQUIRED FOR PRODUCTION OF PYCNIA 

Observations during tlio entire period of study indicate that the 
formation of pycnia on Prnus monticola is strongly influenced by 
temi)erature. Depending on local and -seasonal climatic conditions, 
it may begin as early as Slay and continue as late as November. In 
warmer localities near sea level it usually begins in June, is heaviest 
in July and August, and subsides when the weather turns cooler, 
usually in September; but periods of warm or hot weather may induce 
a considerable resumption of activity in the production of this spore 
form in October or even November. At higher elevations the season 
of production generally begins later by several weeks or more and 
ends earlier by a corresponding period. 

If the incipient canker forms liefore the middle of the period during 
which pycnia normally appear, pycnia, are almost invariably pro¬ 
duced upon it the same year. If if forms during the period of maxi¬ 
mum pycnial activity, it may bear pycnia almost immediately. If 
it forms later in the season, pycnia are generally not ])roduced upon 
it until the following summer. The period recpiired for production of 
pycnia after the formation of the incipient canker, therefore, may 
vary from less than a month to as high as 10 months, depending on 
seasonal conditions and the time the canker forms. CVmsequently 
the period from infection to the ])roduction of pycnia is, roughly, 
from 1 to 10 months longer than the incubation period. The equiva¬ 
lent increase in active months would be 1 to 5 of such months, the 
maximum being calculated as from the first of September to the first 
of July of the following year. 

TIME REQUIRED FOR PRODUCTION OF AECTOSPORES 

In the western range of the rust, aeciospore production on Pinvs 
monticola varies widely with seasonal conditions and locality. At 
low elevations it may begin as early as the last of February, but 
usually it docs not begin until the latter part of March or the first 
part of April. At high elevations near the upper limits of occurrence 
of the pine, it may not begin until as late as July, but apparently it 
is usually under way by the first of June. As stated earlier, however, 
relatively few data are available from these marginal regions. The 
heaviest production through the main range of Pinus monticola in 
British Columbia occurs between early April and mid-June. Fairly 
heavy production has been observed in a few^ cases, however, to 
extend well into July or even into August. At high elevations the 
main production appears to occur usually between mid-May and 
mid-eJuly and to be concentrated within the relatively short period 
of a month or less. At low^er elevations, also, the period of heaviest 
production is often short. 

Kather frequently at the lower elevations a sporadic and light 
resumption of aeciospore production may occur in late fall. This has 
been noted at a considerable number of infection localities at such 
elevations in several different years in October or November. It 
usually occurs under the influence of a period of warm and open fall 
weather in years having an early spring. It has not been noted at 
h^h elevations. Practically, it is of little importance, since the 
aicia are tmiall and dwarfed and occur on only a fraction of 1 percent 
of the cankers at a time when Ribes defoliation is generally in progress 
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and the spores can cause little or no infection. Nevertheless, it pro¬ 
longs the period in which aecia may be home to practically the entire 
growing season and suggests the possibility of the occurrence of 
incipient canker formation, pycnial sporulation, and aeciospore pro¬ 
duction all in the same year. No instance of this sort has been 
actually recorded, however. 

On the majority of the cankers aecia are usually produced in the 
spring of the year following that in winch the cankers first bore 
pycnia. Frequently, however, a large jiroportion, sometimes a major¬ 
ity, of the cankers do not produce aecia until the second year after 
that in which pycnia are produced. Observations and tabulations of 
cankers of various infection waves have shown percentages hearing 
or failing to bear aecia in the year following that in whicli pycnia 
were first produced approximately as given in table 1. 

Tablia 1. —Aecial production in Cronartium rihicola cankers in various western 

study areas 

((’atikpis had borne ftrst i)>fnia in >pai proctMlmg that of ohser\iition] 


Vii'a of infiM'tion \\.i\e 


Itritisli (’oinmbia 
Thurston 
1)0 

Pender Harhvir-. 

Cliee Kyo 

Daisy Lake . - . 

Mile 72, I’acific (Ireal K.aslern Haih^ay 
Kevelsloke . .... 

Cjualinini Peach 
('reek 
Beat on.- 
Arrow Park 
Do_ 

(Columbia Hiver jilot 
Kagle (’’rook plot, Oregon 

Average— 


(^ankers observed 


Veai of I — 


1 obsi'r- ' 

^ \ .lllr)ll ; 

Tot 111 

Boaiiijg 

aecia 

Not 

bearing 

! 


iiBcia 

' ' 1 
j 1 

umber j 

I*erct Tif 

Percent 

I I5LM 

77 ' 

51 

45) 

i 15)24 1 

2SI 

55 

45 

; 15)21 ; 

i:i4 ' 

24 

70 

15)21 

877 1 

85) 

11 

. 15)21 I 

148 1 

fiH 

82 


I U124 I 471. , 751 I 21 


15)2.'. 1 

i 1S4 

78 

1 22 

1920 

05 1 14 

08 

1920 

! 228 

' 80 

1 04 

I5)2<i 

! 171 

1 88 I 

17 

15)25) 

05 

1 51 

45) 

15)80 

1 125) 

04 

1 80 

1980 

i l,t»58 

51 

49 

15)80 

! 177 

52 

48 


i 

57 

48 


" Data collected by the Spokane branch of the Division of Blister Kinst (.'ontrol, Bureau of Plant In¬ 
dustry, r S Department of Agriculture. 


(^ankers whicli fail to produce aecia in the year following that of 
fiycnial production usually produce pycnia again the second summer 
and aecia the next spring. Sometimes, however, some of the cankers 
do not produce aecia until the third or even the fourth year after that 
in which they first produt'ed pycnia. Fretpiently this is caused by 
the presence on the cankers of secondary parasites which kill the bark 
on which pycnia were produced before aecia could be formed. How¬ 
ever, the same thing has been observed in cankers that were not 
visibly affected in any way by secondary parasites. 

The cause of this hold over in the development of aecia where the 
bark remains alive is unknown. Craigie (4), working with other 
heteroecious rusts, has shown that the pycnial stage coptitutes an 
essential sexual step in the life cycle of these rusts. Association of the 
positive and negative pjrcniospores in the pycnia is a nece^ary 
preliminary to the formation of aecia. The tw^o types of pycniospores 
are produced in separate pycnia which are usually intermingled on 
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the same host substratum so that the pyenial fluid containing the 
spores is easily carried from one pycnium to another by insects, rain, 
gravity, or other agencies. Any factors that prevent this process 
generally inhibit the formation of aecia. 

Though not yet demonstrated experimentally, the function of the 
pycnia in Cronarfivm ribicola is doubtless the same as that in the other 
heteroecious lusts.® If this is true, weather and other physical 
factors preventing a satisfactory production or distribution of the 
pyenial fluids and spores will probably be found to be chiefly respon¬ 
sible for the delays in aecial production on cankers failing to produce 
aecia in the season following that of the formation of pycnia. Para¬ 
sites upon the pycnia, however, may also ]>lay an im])ortant part. 

In this latter connection it is worthy of mention that Tuberculina 
maxima Rostr., a common parasite on the aecia in Europe (J), 15)^ 
is also widely (listributed and evidently indigenous on the rust in the 
Pacific Northwest. In certain wet springs this fungus has been 
abundant at several infection areas here on the aecia, ae(*iospores, 
and also on the spots where pycnia had formed the preceding year. 
It has also been noted abundantly on the pycnia during summer. 
Although where infection of aecia is heavy aeciospore production and 
dissemination are coiusiderably reduced, the fungus may actually be 
of more importance in the reduction of aecia through i)arasitism of 
the pycnia. In cases where parasitism of pycnia is extensive it 
undoubtedly is an important factor in restricting the production of 
aecia the following spring. In general, however, the occurrence of 
the fungus in the l^icific Northwest is sporadic.^^ 

(linkers aflccted by secondary organisms may not produce aecia 
at all. In such cases, however, the canker generally dies within 
a few years of its formation. Occasionally, the outer jmrtions may 
die while the rust spreads on down the branch Jrom the low^er portions 
and the secondary organism follows but does not completely overcome 
the infection. Ultimately, the rust may reach the l)ole without yet 
having produced aeiua. Here it may produce ae(*ios])ores, ])erha])s 
10 or If) years after pycnia were first produced on the branch. If 
such an infection enters where the bole is large and the bark is thick 
and rough, the production of aeciospores may be still further delayed, 
for such bark greatly retards aecial sporulation and may inhibit it 
altogethei’. Infection may also occasionally enter a large trunk 
directly through a short shoot, killing the shoot Ix^fore aecia can be 
produced. In such cases the fungus may vegetate in the thick bark 
for a period of 5 or 10 years and not produce aeciospores until it has 
spread from the bole into the thinner bark of some branch. 

The period rcxpiired for the development of aeciospores after 
the first production of pycniospores is thei*efore seen to range from 
a possible minimum of less than 4 months (November to March) up 
to a possible maximum of perhaps 2 decades or more if secondary- 
parasite infection is considered, or to over a decade if only the infection 
through short shoots is considered. In general, it ranges from about 
() months to years. These periods added to the period required 
for the production of pycnia make the period from infection to the 

8 A preaininary reiMirt of exjMrimental results with C ribicola on Pinua monticoia by Pierson (/«) indl- 
«t|tes that such is the case. Pycnia fertilized by interchunite of pycniospores gave apparent fusions of 
pycniospores with the filamentous hyphae in 11 cases, whereas unfertilzed pycnia gave none. 

«These relationships have been recently brought out by M iclke (21) in a report of this parasite’s western 
distribution and twhavior. 
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])rodu(*tion of aecia an indoterininate one of about 2 to 7 years for 
trees more than about 3 feet high and 8 years old. In special cases 
the ininimuru period on such trees may be a few months less and the 
maximum 10 to 20 years longer. 

A somewhat different method must be used to calculate the usual 
period from infection to the production of aecia. As stated earlier, 
a large majority of the incipient cankers make their appearance in the 
second year after the infection year, and the remainder form in the 
third year after the infection year. Extensive tabulations indicate 
that the average incidence of cankers is about 85 percent in the 
second year and 15 percent in the third year after the year of infection. 

Of the cankers that appear in the second year after infection, the 
[lercentage producing pycnia varies according to tlie time of year at 
which the cankers are formed. The tabulations indicate that the 
average is about 70 percent. Of the cankers that appear in the third 
year after infection, an average of about 90 percent produce pycnia. 
Practically 100 percent of the cankers that form too late in the season 
to bear pycnia that year, produce pycnia the next year. Of the 
cankers that produce pycnia for the first time in a given year, an 
average of about 00 percent produce aecia the following spring, and at 
least 90 percent of tlu* remainder produce aecia the next spring 
following. 

As calculated from these ])ercentages, the cankers resulting from a 
given infection year produce aecia for the first time after infection in 
about tlie following pro[)ortions: 30 percent in the third spring after 
the year of infection, 43 percent in the fourth spring, 18 percent in 
the fifth spring, and the remaining 3 ])ercent mainly in the sixth and 
to some extent in the seventh spring. 

As stated earlier, most of the ])roduction of sporidia and infection 
t)f pines occurs between late duly and mid-October. The production 
of ae(*iosj)ores begins usually between April 1 and mid-May. There¬ 
fore, for the 3(i percent of the cankers which first produce aecia in the 
third spring after the year of infection, the usual })eriod from infection 
to aeciospore production is approximately 2)^ to 3 years; for the 43 
percent which first produce aecia in the fourth spring, the period 
required for aeciospore production is approximately 3)2 to 4 years; 
for the 18 percent which first produce aecia in the fifth season, the 
period rexpiired is between 4 J 2 and 5 years; and for most of the 
remaining small percentage, the period is between 5 J 2 and 6 years. 

On trees less than 5 years old, the minimum period from infection 
to production of aecia is about a year less than on the older trees, 
but the possible range of the period will be very much less l)ecause 
of the small size of the parts and the thinness of the bark of the 
young trees. The maximum period on such stock is about 5 years. 
The usual periods are \ V> to 2 years; 2}^ to 3 years; and, to a lesser 
degree, V/> to 4 years for cankers producing their first aecia in the 
vsecond, third, and fourth spring, respectively, after infection. 

SUMMARY 

Field evidence indicates that in Pinus montwola, as in other white 
pine species, Cronartium rihicola gains entrance to the bark through 
the needles. Typical needle-infection spots are developed. Tne 
initial discoloration, which marks the incipient canker in the bark, is 
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almost invariably centralized symmetrically about a single needle 
bundle the base of which is usually swollen and the needles of which 
have at least one characteristic rust-infection spot. Except for the 
internodes of the infection season, upon which the needles appear to 
be resistant, most of the cankers form upon the younger internodes 
where the needles are most numerous ana are retained longest. 

The incubation period is defined as the period from infection to the 
appearance of discoloration or swelling in the bark sufficient for an 
accurate macroscopic diagnosis. On trees more than 3 feet high and 
8 years old, the period for most of the infection ranges from about 20 
to 26 months, or the equivalent of 10 to 16 active months, if each 
month of the growing season, from April to September, inclusive, is 
considered as 1 active month and the intervening inactive season, 
from October to March, inclusive, is considered as the equivalent of 1 
active month. After infection on such trees, the minimum period 
required for cankers to form is generally not less than 16 months, or 
the equivalent of about 8 active months. Recent data collected in 
Idaho by the Division of Blister Rust Control indicate that in certain 
cases the extreme minimum might have been as little as 9^2 months, 
equivalent to 6^ active months. The maximum period for the latest- 
formed cankers observed could not have been less than 35 months 
and might have been as much as 41 months, the equivalent of 21 to 
25 active months, it is not probable that the incubation period 
ever extenids beyond 4 years. It varies considerably, depending on 
the time of infection and seasonal conditions, and is longer at higher 
elevations, where the season is shorter, than at lower elevations, 
where growth activity is greater and extends over a longer period. 

On the youngest trees, up to 4 or 5 years of age, the incubation 
period is about a year shorter than on the older trees. Imupieiit 
cankers have been observed to form upon them after a possible mini¬ 
mum of 6 months, or an equivalent of only 3 a(*tive months. 

Following incubation, the period required for the production of 
pycniospores ranges from less than a month to 10 months. 

Following the ])roduction of pycniospores, the period required for 
the production of aecios])ores is usually from 6 months to 2^^ years. 
It sometimes extends over 3 or even 4 years, and on the largest trees 
under certain circumstances occasionally ranges as high as 10 to 20 
years. On the youngest trees it rarely extends beyond 2 J 2 years. 

On trees more than 3 feet high and 8 years old, therefore, the total 
time from infection to production of aecia ranges in general from about 
2 to 7 years and may occasionally exceed 20 years. The usual period 
is between 2U and 5 years. On trees less than 5 years of age the 
total period ranges from about 1 to 5 years, and is usually from 1]^ to 
4 years. 
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INCREASE IN GROWTH OF LOBLOLLY PINES LEFT 
AFTER PARTIAL CUTTING* 

By A. L. MacKinney- 

A-sftiatont Silvindluriaf^ Appalachian Forest Experiment Station, Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

liiforiiiation on the growth of trees left after partial cutting, and on 
the factors affecting it, is of value in planning the nianageinent of forest 
stands. Siudi information makes it possible not only to predict the 
growth of trees that have been left by partial cutting but also to sele(‘t 
as trees to be left in partial cutting those more capable of benefiting 
by release. Together with information on other silvicultural character¬ 
istics of a s[)ecies and on economic factors, it forms the basis for 
a])plied silviculture. This paper deals with the results of a study of 
incHMise in growth at breast height ^ of loblolly pine {PiriUH taeda) 
trees left after partial cutting. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Many workers have presented data on the increase in growth rate 
of forest trees after release. Marsliall (//),^ studying the growth of 
hemlock {Tmrja cnnadenHis)^ found that on an average the trees grew 
five and one half times as fast in diameter at stump height after release 
as before. Lut/ (0) and Merrill and Hawley {12) found that released 
hemlock trees showed an increase of from 250 to 1550 percent in rate of 
diameter growth at breast height. 

Ponderosa pines (Phius imtderom) studied by Krauch (A') showed 
marked increase in diameter growth after they were released by 
removal of part of the stand. In this instance the percentage increase 
in diameter growth was found to be inversely ])roportional to dia¬ 
meter at time of release. Dunning (5), also working with ponderosa 
pii\e, found trees with large crowns more responsive to release than 
small-crowned trees. 

Bentley and Kecknagel {S) pointed out that red spruce {Picea 
ruhra) increased in rate of growth following release. The same ten¬ 
dency w'as noted for balsam fir {Ahien balmiyiea) by McCarthy {10), 
wdio found that the small trees show^ed greater increase in diameter 
growth than the large ones. 

Longleaf pines {Pmua palunirw) studied by Barrett {1) showed a 
marked increase in growth after release. Trees that were small at 
the time of release showed greater increase in rate of volume grow th 
than the larger trees. 

> Keeeived /or publication Aug. 17,1933; issued January 1934. 

^ The field work of this investigation *svas initiated by C. F. Korstian, formerly of the Forest Service, to 
whom the writer is indebted for later assistance. Acknowledgment is also due F. X. Schumwher and 
1). Bruce, of the Forest Service, for valuable suggestions in the statistical analyvsis, and Mary L. Denoyer, 
of the Forest Service, for assistance in the computational work. , . t. 

3 All diameter and basal-area data mentioned in this paper represent measurements taken at breast height 
(4.,') feet above ground) outside bark, unless otherwise stiecifled. 

♦ Reference is made by numlier (italic) lo Literature Cited, p 821. 
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Chapman (4), investigating the growth of several loblolly pines 
after partial cutting, found a marked increase in rate of diameter 
growth He concluded that the rate of increase depended upon the 
relative length of the crowm at the time of release. 

CHARACTER OF DATA 

The data used in this study w’ore taken during 1927 and 1928 in 
nine loblolly pine stands on the Atlantic coastal plain of Virginia and 



Figure 1 Loblolly pme stand 11 years after it was out to an elastic 10-inch dinnieter limit. 


Carolina. The stands had all Wen partially cut at least 10 years 
before and had since remained unburned. Figure 1 shows a typical 
stand. In general they were of the same age (45 to 60 years at the time 
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of cutting), had the same site index ‘ (85 feet) acc-ording to determina- 
tions in near-by stands, had alike been cut to an clastic 10-inch diameter 
limit, and were approximately the same in density of stockine bv 
basal area (50 to 70 percent of normal values 113) at time of cuttino-) 
The diameter distributions in the several stands at the time of 
cutting were estimated from tree and stump tallies, on the basis of 
increment borings. The stand tables so reconstructed undoiibtedlv 
include enois due t() the rough method of taking stand and stump 
tallies and to the lack of data on mortality of trees since the time of 
cutting. In general, however, they indicate a high degree of similarity 



I i».( ith j - (iisinbiilion of trees cut and trees left in lofTRing: on stinh ureas, bv 2-inch diiuncte 

cl isses, according to recoustiueted stand tallies 

among the nine stands as to density of stocking and as l.o representa¬ 
tion of various diameter classes. Average stand conditions on the 
nine areas are presented graphically in figure 2. 

A selected portion of each of the nine stands was examined in dettiil, 
the following data being taken for each of 1,404 trees: 

Measurement Mel hod 

lhameter at breast height- --- Diameter tape. 

I otal height- - - Abney level. 

Height to base of crown_ _ Do. 

^town width----Estimated to nearest foot. 

Growth in stem radius at breast height for 5 Measured from increment cores 
years before and 10 years after release. taken on south side of trees. 

1 otal age....Increment cores. 

ftnd size of trees cut and trees left Positions sketched on field sheet 
within 30 feet of the tree studied, and their and diameters estimated in 2- 
^ position in relation to it. inch classes. 


* Average height attained by dominant and codominant trees at the age of 50 years. 
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ANALYSIS OF DATA 


In order to analyze factors affecting increase in growth it was neces¬ 
sary to project nianv values back to the time of release. This opera¬ 
tion involved material difficulties. In some cases it was facilitated by 
the use of detailed stem analyses of 84 sample trees selected at random. 

A curve showing diameters inside bark corresponding to given 
diameters outside bark was set up from the values determined for 
these sample trees. The diameters inside bark of the 1,404 trees at the 
time of study were them read from this curve. When the diameters 
inside bark at difTerent ])eriods had been obtained for the individual 
sample trees by subtracting twice the radius increment as measured 
on the increment cores they were translated to diameters outside bark 
by reference to the same curve. 

A curve relating height at time of release to height at time of study 
was likewise^ constructed on the basis of these stem analyses, and was 
used in estimating the heights of the study trees at the time of release. 

A curve showing crown ra tios ® at the lime of release corres])onding 
to given crown ratios at the time of study was constructed from the 
stem-analysis data on the assumption that the height to base of crown 
of the individual trees had not changed since the time of release, and 
was used for projecting crown ratios of the study trees back to the 
time of release. 

Estimation of crown width at the time of release was impracticable. 
Analysis of the growth of the branches on a few selected trees indicated 
that the horizontal expansion of the crowns was in most cases so 
small as to be negligible in comparison with the errois inherent in the 
methods of estimating crown width. Crown width estimated at tlu' 
time of study was therefore used in the computations as crown width 
at the time of release. 

The next step in the analysis of the data was to find a method of 
distinguishing, for individual trees, between (1) the growth that would 
have been made without release, and (2) the additional growth made, 
i.e., the gj*owth attributable to release. The mean annual basal-area ^ 
growth at breast height for the 5-year period before release was taken 
as the equivalent of the powth that would have been made if iho 
trees had not been released. This basis of comparison insured conser¬ 
vatism in estimates of growth increase due to release, since experience 
has shown that the rate of basal-area growth for individual trees in 
the lower crowm classes, such as composed the residual stands included 
in this study, usually decreases and seldom or never increases unless 
the trees are influenced by changes in stand conditions. Accordingly, 
the portion of the growth attributable to release was computed for 
each tree as follows: (Basal area 10 years after release—basal area at 
time of release) — 2 (basal area at time of release — basal area 5 years 
before release). The values so obtained are herein referred to as 
increase in basal-area growth. 

The increase in growth is graphically illustrated by the distance 
between the numerals 3 and 4 on the radius marked in figure 3. 

The mean increase in basal-area growth shown by the study trees 
for the 10-year period following cutting was 0.093 ±0.00185 ® square 


* §rown length in percentage of total height, 
eofmals. 

7 Gross-section area in sriuare feet. 

, _,_Standard deviation 

• Standard error-*-7S3s===:-- 

VNumber 


All values considered in this paper are expres.sed in 
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fppt per tree, or 130 percent of the total mean basal-area growth which, 
according to estimates, the trees would have put on in that period if 
they had not been released. The smallness of the standard error of 
this mean in relation to the mean shows definitely that most loblolly 
])ine trees left by cutting to an elastic 10-inch diameter limit in stands 
siKih as those studied increase in rate of basal-area growth during the 
10 years following release. The chances are less than 1 in 
1,000,000,000 that the mean basal-area grow'th of another sample of 



Fi»,\ HF s Section of loblolly pine tree nil 12 years after release; IH, radius 5 years before release: 0-2 
radius nt 1 inie of release; (Kb radius 10 years after release if basal-area irrowtb bad eonf iiiued at the same 
rate jirevailiiig in the .5-year period before release, 0-1, actual radius 10 jears after release 


1,4()4 loblolly i)ino trees jrrowinj*: oiKler like (‘onditions (before tuid 
after release) would show no increase after release. 

The change in rate of basal-area giowth per tree in tlic 10 years 
following release varied widely, ranging from to +0.45 square 

feet. A cursory examination of the data indicated that this wide 
variation was correlated in pait with variations (1) in cliaracteristics 
of the trees studied, liereafter referred to as tree factors, and (2) 
in degree of competition prior to release and degree of release from 
competition, which for the sake of brevity will be called the compe¬ 
tition and release factors. 
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TREE FACTORS 

Tlio tree factors selected for consideration in the analysis were 
diameter, crown ratio, crown width, total height, and basal-area 
growth prior to cutting. In the sample studied the trees that had 
large diameters at the time of release showed less increase in basal-area 
growth tiian the smaller trees. The relationship between increase 
in basal-area growth and diameter was found to be distinctly curvi¬ 
linear. Translation of diameter into basal area made the relationship 
linear (fig. 4,^1). 

Long-crowned trees plainly showed greater respoiise to release than 
those with short crowns (fig. 4, B). Likewise, wide-crowned trees 
showed greater increase than those wdth narrow crowns (fig. 4, C), 
Trees about 60 feet tall show^od greater increase in growth than either 
taller or shorter trees (tig. 4, D)\ this relationship, however, was not 
very distinct. No definite correlation w^as shown between basal-area 
growth during the 5 years before release and increase in basal-area 
growth after release (fig. 4, E). 

It appeared that the factors just listed w ere intercorrelated and that 
the correlation of variations in any one of them with variations in 
increase in basal-area growth, the others being held constant, might 
be entirely different from the relationships showTi in figure 4. Because 
the sam])io of trees \vas so small, it was impossible to subsort the data 
in such a w^ay as to hold several factors constant. Mathematical 
correlation was chosen as the next best method of analysis, because it 
provides a measure of the relationship between two factors, others 
l)eing held constant mathematically at their means. 

Accordingly, increase in basal-area growth was correlated with tlu' 
five tree factors considered in the foregoing, that is, basal area, crown 
ratio, crown width, and total height at time of release, and basal-area 
growth during the 5 years before release. The resulting ecpiation w^as: 

Increase in basal-area growth in the 10 years following release 
equals -0.1397 basal area+ 0.2837 crown ratio + 0.00163 total height 
+ 0.00633 crown width - 0.3196 basal-area growth during the 5 years 
prior to release -0.1116, 

When the regression equation is interpreted in the usual way, that 
is, on the basis that the regression coefficient of any independeiit 
variable measures the change in the dependent variable associated 
with a unit change of that independent variable, the other independent 
variables being held constant at their means, it appears that the 
small, tall trees with long, wide crowns, which were growing the 
slowest before release, usually showed the greatest increase in basal- 
area growth after release. This conclusion was substantiated by the 
fact that all the regression coefficients were at least 4.5 times as large as 
their standard errors, proof that each factor was significantly correlated 
with increase in basal-area growth when the others were held constant. 

When the regression coefficients were translated into coefficients ® 
and so made direc+ly comparable, it was found that 

P basal area == - 0.2906 
jS crown ratio 0.3777 
P crown width == 0.3736 
p total height = 0.2408 

I P basal-area growth during the 5 years before release ==^—0.1151 

Regression coefficient deviation of independent variabl e. 

Standard deviation of def>endent variable 
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Fiou RX 4,— Gross correlations between tree factors at time of release and change in rate of basal-area growth 
in the 10-year mriod following release. Numerals indicate numl>er of trees in each class -t, Basal area 
(square feet); /?, crown ratio (percentage of total height); C, crown width (feet); I>, total height (feet), 
E, basal-area growth during the 5 years before release (square feet). 
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It is plain that, of the five factors considered, crown ratio and crown 
width had the greatest influence on increase in t)asal-area growth after 
release, and that basal-area growth before release had the least 
influence. 

Although no significant gross correlation between total height and 
increase in basal-area growth was shown (fig. 4, D), a marked corre¬ 
lation between these faiflors appeared when basal area, crown ratio, 
crown width, and basal-area growth before release w'ore held constant. 
Basal-area growth before release also showed much more definite 
correlation with increase in basal-area growth after release when the 
other tree factors included in the analysis were held constant. 

COMPETITION AND RELEASE FACTORS 

A consideration of iiuM’ease in growth following release would not 
be complete without an attempt to measure the effects of various 
degrees of release on trees differing in characteristics and previously 
subjected to various conditions of competition. The first problem 
encountered in this phase of the work w^as the selection of measures 
of competition and release. Any measure or measures of competition 
should include number and size of competing trees; quantity of tree 
re])roduction, of shrubs, and of herbs; the distance of trees and other 
competing vegetation from the tree studied; their position in regai-d 
to the tree studied and to each other; and their characteristic's. No 
s})ecific data were available on competing tree reprodiu'tion, shrubs, 
and herbs. Data on competing trees were available for all these 
items except the last from sketches taken for each study tree and its 
surroundings. It was impracticable, however, to consider in full 
detail even all of the factors for wdiich data were available. Act'ord- 
ingly, the nunil)er and size of competing trees located between 0 and 
10 feet, between 10 and 20 feet, and between 20 and 30 f(‘et of the 
tree studied were chosen as the factors best lending themselves to 
analysis of the small quantity of data at hand. 

Several methods of evaluating these measures were tried and 
rejected because they were logically inadequate or plainly would not 
allow the use of the correlation method in the analysis. For example, 
total basal area of all the trees in each of the 10-foot zones at the time 
of partial cutting, and percentage of the basal area removed from 
each of the three zones, W'cre rejected because when analyzed on this 
basis the data exhibited a definite tendency toward joint cori*elation.^' 
Finally it was decided that analysis of competition and release should 
be based on the number of trees cut, the number of trees left, the 
average basal area of the trees cut, and the average basal area of the 
trees left, in each of the three zones. 

A multiple correlation of increase in basal-area grow^th with thesis 
factors and the five tree factors previously considered, computed in an 
attempt to determine in what degree any one of the several factors 
was correlated with increase in basal-area growth, the others being held 
constant at their means, gave some results difficult to reconcile with 
past findings. 

As is shown in table 1, the regression equation indicates that a 
variation of 1 in the number of trees left in the 10-foot zone was not 

^ '» These ranges of (iistaiioe are hereafter termed the 10-, 20-, and 30-foot zones. 

Joint eorrelation is that type in which the degree of {M)rrelation between an independent variable and the 
dependent variable Is governed by values of another independent variable. 
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associated with so much variation in increase in basal-area growth 
as a variation of 1 in the number of trees (of the same size) left in 
either the 20- or the 30-foot zone. This indication, which might be 
interpreted to mean that trees left in cutting sufler less competition 
from trees left within 10 feet of them than from the same number of 
trees separated from them by a distance of from 10 to 30 feet, is 
inconsistent with the general exj)erience of woodsmen. 


Tamlk 1. —Regression coefflcietUSy arid their errors, obtained in multiple correla¬ 
tion of certain variables with increase in basal-area growth of loblolly pine in the 
10 years following release 


Vamblfi* 


Hiisal area of study tree at time of release .. . . _ 

(’rown ratio of study tree at lime of release _. . ._. 

’'rotal height of study tree at time of release. 

(’row n width of study tree at time of releiii^e ... 

Numt)er of trees left w’ithin U) feet of study tree.. . 

Niimtier of trees cut within 10 feet of study tree. 

Nuinher of trws left 10 to 20 feet from study tree._ . _ . 

Number of trees cut 10 to 20 feet from study tree ... . 

Number of trees left 20 to 30 feet from study tree. 

Number of trees cut 20 to 30 feet from study tree. .. 

\verajje basal area of trees left within 10 feet of study tice_ 

Average basal aiea of trees cut w’Uhin 10 feet of study tree. 

N verHjje basal area of trees left 10 to 20 feet from study tree. . 
vorane basal ar(*H of trees cut 10 to 20 feet from study tree, . 
A\erujie basal area of trees left 20 to 30 feet from study tree—. 

\ veruw basal area of tr<*es cut 20 to 30 feet from study tree... . 
Tlasal-area ^^rowth of stmiv tree in the 5 years before release. , 
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Anotlicr rchitionship inconsistent with general observations is 
indicated by iho coefficients of average basal area of trees cut and of 
trees left at dilferent distances from the study trees. The coefficients 
as determined in the equation indicate that the removal of large trees 
from the 10- or 3()-foot zones was associated with less increase in 
l)asal-area growth tlian the removal of large trees from the 20-foot 
zone. 

These inconsistencies suggested that (1) important variables were 
not considered in the equation, (2) the relationships wore curvilinear, 
(3) the relationships were joint, or (4) the relationsldps were joint 
and curvilinear. 

Of these possibilities the fii’st was not investigated, because data on 
other variables were not available. This lack of data was unfortunate, 
because it cannot be doubted that variations in several other tree 
factors, and in degree of competition from tree reproduction, shrubs, 
and herbs, had an important bearing on increase in growth. 

The relationships were found to be linear, by the use of the Bruce 
and Reincke technic (^). 

In investigating the third and fourth alternatives it was necessary 
to subsort the data according to different degrees of competition and 
of please from competition. The fineness of tliis subsorting was 
limited by the fact that so few data were available. Accordingly, the 
only competition and release factors recognized were number of trees 

aOSTO—-84-8 
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Figure 5 indicates a possible correlation of the regression coefficients 
with degree of release as measured by number of trees cut in the 20- 
foot zone. For the study trees this possible correlation is most 
pronounced in the case of basal area and crown ratio; even in tliese 
cases it is questionable, because of the comparatively large errors of 
the regression coefficients, shown in table 2. 

Table 2. —Regression coefficients obtained by correlating increase in basal-area 
growth in the 10 years following release with basal area, crown ratio, total height, 
and crown width at time of release of study trees within 20 feet of which varying 
numbers of trees were cut and left, respectively, no trees being cut or left within 
the 10-foot zone 
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If these relationships are true, the degree of correlation between 
basal area at time of release and increase in basal-area growth after 
release tends to approach 0 as the degree of release is increased, com¬ 
petition before release and tree characteristics being constant. Like¬ 
wise, such relationships might indicate that the degree of correlation 
between crown ratio and increase in basal-area growth approaches 0 
as the degree of release is increased. No evidences of curvilinear 
relationships were found in these several equations. 

PREDICTION MECHANISMS DEVELOPED, AND THEIR 
APPLICABILITY 

Analysis of the data available in this study has resulted in devel¬ 
opment of the following equations for predicting the sizes of indi¬ 
vidual loblolly pine trees 10 years after release: 

(1) 0.8681 basal area (including bark) at time of release+ 0.2914 
crown ratio + 0.0065 crown width + 1.6332 basal-area growth during the 
5 years before release + 0.0017 total height -- 0.1212 == basal area (includ¬ 
ing bark) 10 years after release. Standard error of estimate ^0.0613 
square foot. 

(2) 1.0332 basal area (including bark) at time of release+ 0.3116 
crown ratio+ 0.0088 crown width-0.0602 = basal area (including 
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bark) 10 years after release. Standard error of estimate “ 0.0720 
square foot. 

(3) 0.9564 basal area (includinfr bark) at time of release 4 - 2.2872 
basal-area growth during the 5 years before release+ 0,1015^basal 
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area (including bark) 10 years after release. Standard error of 
estimate =^ 0.0708 square foot. 

A consideration of tlie standard errors of estimate for these three 
equations shows that (1) is the most accurate as a predicting mecha¬ 
nism and that (3) is second in accuracy. For practical purposes equa¬ 
tions (2) and (3) are more usable than equation (1), and they are there- 
ftlre presented in alinement-chart foim in figures 6 and 7." 
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The use of either of these predicting meclmnisms requires caution. 
It must be remembered that they will give results within the standard 
errors presented only if they are applied to trees growing in stands 

Key ; A +o B, read C 



similar to those included in this study and bnly if the stands have 
been or are to be cut to an elastic 10-inch diameter limit and the dis¬ 
tribution by size classes of trees cut and trees left approximates that 
presented in figure 2. 

It does not appear that these limitations will greatly restrict the 
use of the equations on stands cut over under present cutting prac- 
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tices. Most of the loblolly pine stands that are now being cut are 
between 40 and 65 years old. Likewise, moat of them are between 
50 and 70 percent stocked by basal area and are growing on areas with 
site indices between 80 and 90 feet. In present cutting practice the 
elastic 10-inch diameter limit is the prevailing standard. If the equa¬ 
tions are to be applied under future conditions, however, it will 
probably be necessary to extend the study to include areas cut over 
to other diameter limits. The probability that revision will be needed 
to meet future conditions is particularly great as regards application 
of the equations to areas cut over for lumber, since recent studies 
(6‘, 7) have showm that in lumber operations the removal of trees less 
than 12 inches in diameter breast high is in many cases unprofitable. 

The apparetvt variations in the correlation of tree factors and growth 
increase on the one hand with different degrees of release on the other 
led to the conclusion that with the small quantity of data at hand the 
efl’cets of different degrees of release on growth increase could not be 
s itisfactorily analyzed. 

From the regression equation including the five tree factors as inde¬ 
pendent variables the tentative conclusion may be drawn that in 
order to get the greatest basal-area increase per tree after release the 
small, tall trees with long, wide crowns should be left in cutting. 

SUMMARY 

The basal-area growth at breast height of loblolly pine trees re¬ 
leased by cutting to an elastic 10-inch diameter limit was found to be 
130 percent greater, on an average, in the 10 years following release 
than the growth which, according to estimates, the trees would have 
put on in that peiiod had they not been released. 

Variations in the growth increase of the individual trees in the 
stands studied were shown to be con’elated in part with variations in 
individual tree characteristics. Crown ratio, crown width, basal 
area, and total height at the time of release, and basal-area growth 
during the 5-year period prior to release, were shown to be correlated 
with increase in basal-area growth after release, in degrees diminish¬ 
ing in the order named. 

Measurement of the correlation between degree of competition prior 
to release and degree of release from competition on the one hand and 
increase in growth following release on the other was difficult because 
of the complexity of the relationships involved, including tree-factor 
relationships. No satisfactory method was found, in fact, for measur¬ 
ing the effects of different decrees of release on the giowth of trees 
having the same characteristics. 

Mechanisms were developed for predicting the sizes of individual 
trees 10 years after release. These are theoretically applicable only 
to trees growing under the same general conditions as the trees 
included in the sample, and to stands cut in approximately the same 
way as those sampled. Most of the loblolly pine stands now being 
cut in the Atlantic coastal plain are, in fact, liighly similar in age, 
density of stocking, and size to the stands in which the study trees 
were growing prior to release. 
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THE TIME FACTOR IN FERTILIZATION AND EMBRYO 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE SUGAR BEET* 


Hy Ernst Artschwager, pathologisty and Ruth C. Starrett, assistant cytologistf 
Division of Sugar Plant. Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Although investigations during the past decade have conclusively 
shown that the embryo sac of the sugar beet {Beta vulgaris L.) is 
mature at the time of anthesis and that the pollen is viable and the 
stigma receptive even before the anthers deliisce, the time factor in 
fertilization and embryo development has remained a debatable issue; 
therefore, it was the purpose in this investigation to study, on a large 
amount of material, the sequence of the nuclear phenomena in the 
embryo sac from tlie time of anthesis to the development of the 
embryo. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 


The material for study was obtained from a 10-acre field of mother 
beets of the Flat Foliage variety grown on the farm of the American 
Beet Sugar C^o. at Rocky Ford, Colo. Practically all the flowers were 
collected during the height of the blooming period between the 8th 
and the 20th of June in 1931 and 1932. Several hundred plants were 
selected and marked by numbered stakes. On each of those plants 
from 5 to 15 flowers were marked. The location of those flowers was 
indicated by a small numbered tag placed around the branch of the 
floral axis near the flower cluster in question. The flower cluster 
itself was marked by placing an india-ink dot on the subtending bract. 
In every case the oldest flower of a cluster was chosen principally to 
avoid mistakes in collecting. Flowers were usually marked in the 
morning, since at that time anthesis is most general, and collections 
were made at intervals*4of several hours, the latest collection being 
made 14 days after anthesis. No later collections were found neces¬ 
sary, since in material 12 to 14 days old the embryos are mature. 

The material marked for study was separated with a sharp safety- 
razor blade from the other members of a flower cluster and dropped 
immediately into a vial with fixing solution. Most flowers were killed 
in Camoy^s solution, but a few hundred of the 1932 collection were 
fixed in a modification of Nawaschin's solution to bring out more 
clearly the location of the pollen tubes. The larger amount of the 
material was embedded in paraffin after being taken through the xylol- 
alcohol series. The results obtained were not inferior to those with tlio 
butyl alcohol technic, although the latter reagent somewhat facilitated 
the cutting of flowers with old embryos. 

All cytological material was stained with Heidenhain's iron-alum 
haematoxylin. The photomicrographs were taken on Wratten and 
Wainwri^nt M plates with B-58 and E-22 filters used singly or in 
combination. The drawings ^ are based on photomicrographs. 

* Heoelved for pablioation July 7, 1033; issued February, 1034. 

* Credit Is due Mrs. E. Artschwager for the preparation of all drawings in this paper. 
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MORPHOLOGY OF THE BEET FLOWER 

The small sessile flowers of the sugar beet are usually borne in 
clusters of two or more which are attached to the inflorescence axis 
or secondary branches of the latter. The flowers are perfect; the 
calyx is 5-parted and incurved, adhering to the base of the ovary and 
becoming hard in the fruit. There are five stamens. The 3-carpel- 
lary ovary is sunk in a fleshy disk enclosing a campylotropous ovule 
which is attached laterally to the ovary wall by a short funiculus. 
The style is very short, terminating in a 3-, sometimes 4- or 5-lobed 
stigma which persists in the fruit. 

While most beet flowers, under Colorado conditions, open soon after 
7 a.m., anthesis continues throughout the day. Similar observations 
are recorded by Oksijuk (6) ^ for the beet-growing regions of Russia. 
As the flowers open, the sepals either expand completely to form an 
angle of 90° with the floral axis or they open up only partially. In 
either case the sepals close again more or less completely (fig. 1, E, F) 
after embryo development is initiated. As the sepals begin to expand 
the anthers open by longitudinal fissures. The fresh pollen grains at 
first adhere together in clumps, but these soon dry and the pollen is 
carried by wind and insects to the receptive stigmas of other flowers. 
A blooming beet field is alive with visiting insects, and since in the 
morning hours the atmosphere is usually edm, air currents may often 
be only of minor importance in the transfer of pollen from flower to 
flower and from plant to plant. 

OPENING OF STIGMA LOBES 

At the time of anthesis the stigma has the form of an erect conical 
tube (fig. 1, A) composed of a number of folded lobes. In the majority 
of flowers this nuinoer is 3; not infrequently, however, there are 4 (fig. 
1, R, (7, D) and even 5. In such cases the expanded stigma is not 
symmetrical, as some of the lobes are larger than others. Van Heel 
( 4 ) also reported the occurrence of multilobed stigmas in some of his 
material. The stigma lobes begin to unfold some time after the 
flower has opened; tliis process is a gradual one, and the time neces¬ 
sary for complete expansion varies with individual flowers. Accord¬ 
ing to earlv writers on sugar-beet breeding, the stigma begins to unfold 
the day after flowering and the stigma lobes are fully expanded only 
after the third day. Recent observations reported by Oksijuk (6) 
place the first indication of unfolding at 5K hours after anthesis, with 
the entire process completed in 24 hours. 

Some data on the opening time of the stigma lobes under Colorado 
conditions are reported in table 1. Of 54 flowers examined 7 hours 
after anthesis, about one fourth had stigma lobes still closed. Another 
lot of 61 flowers, examined after 24 hours, showed most stigmas at 
various stages of unfolding, with only a small percentage remaining 
unchwged. A final observation made 36 hours after anuiesis showed 
practically all flowers with stigma lobes fully expanded. Earlier 
results obtained in 1931 (but not recorded in table 1) indicate that 
the stigma lobes of some flowers started to open as early as 6 hours 
after anthesis and had completely expanded several hours later. In 
|:eneral, however, the stigma begins to unfold in midaftemoon, or 
about 7 hours after the flowers open, and expansion is completed 

f SleferBnce is made by number (italic) to Literature Cited, p. 843. 
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within 36 hours. Just as the sepals of a beet flower occasionally fail to 
fold back completely, so the stigma lobes at times only partially 
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Table 1. —Opening of the stigma lobes 
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ORGANIZATION OR EMBRYO SAC AT TIME OF FLOWERING 

The solita^ ovule of the beet flower is campylotropous and lies 
horizontally in the cavity of the ovary, with its largest diameter at 
the time of anthesis a little over 0.5 mm. The micropylar tip of the 
ovule is usually bent slightly upward and often touches the roof of 
the ovary cavity some distance from the opening of the stylar canal. 

The embryo sac at the time of anthesis is a narrow, slightly curved 
cavity consisting of the embryo sac proper and the caecum (pi. A). 
The latter begins to form before the flower opens, and grows in length 
at the expense of the nucellar tissue. At the time of anthesis the 
caecum is as long as the embryo sac proper, but after fertilization it 
enlarges rapidly, forming a horseshoe-shaped cavity, and attains its 
final size when the embryo is still very small. 

The embryo sac contains the normal nuclear complex. The egg 
apparatus at the micropylar end of the sac is composed of three more 
or less pear-shaped cells, the egg and the two synergids (pi. 1, B, and 
tfigi 2, A). The nucleus of the mature egg usually rests in the basal 
part of the egg cell and is surrounded by dense cytoplasm. Below 
the egg nucleus, at the micropylar end, there is commonly present a 




















































tlirough ovule at time of anthesis X 94. B, Kgg and synergid at time of anthesis. 
X <>60. C, 1 wo eggs m embryo sac. X 700. i>. Ovule with abnormally elongated nucellar tip. X 46 . 
E, fHo ovules In a single ovary cavity. X 45. 
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Fioukic 2.—-4, Egg with synerglds at time of anthesis, X 1,440; B, egg with synergids degenerating, 
X 1,440; C, fertilized egg with a number of X-bodies. X 1,440; D, egg with pollen tubes and degenerated 
synerglds, X 1,440. 
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large vacuole. The synergids are slightly shorter than the egg, very 
slender, and contain largo vacuoles near the base; their nuclei are 
small. There are commonly three antipodals at the chalazal end of 
the sac. This number is often augmented, especially after anthcsis, 
and frequently an antipodal cell may contain two nuclei. Both 
Favorsky (S) and Oksijuk {6) observed tins multiplication of antip¬ 
odals, but the latter believed this phenomenon to be uncommon. 

The fusion polar or primary endosperm nucleus is very large, and its 
nucleolus is even more conspicuous than that of the egg. Its })osition 
in the embryo sac varies in relation to the antipodals. Of 26 flowers 
examined at the time of anthesis, 19 showed the fusion polar between 
the egg and the antipodals, tending rather toward the antipodals; 
in 2 cases the fusion polar was found opposite the antipodals, and in 
5 cases in the caecum below the antipodals. 

ABNORMALITIES IN DEVELOPMENT OF OVULE AND EMBRYO SAC 

Although the ovary with its ovule and emb^o sac develops normally 
in most flowers, one meets now and then with abnorniahties, which, 
however, are of no practical significance in seed production. 

The phenomenon of the development of 2 ovules in 1 ovary 
cavity (pi. 1, E) actually constitutes a coales(*-encc of 2 adjacent 
flowers, as there is a partial or complete doubling in the number of 
stamens and stigma lobes, associated, however, with 1 common 
stylar canal and a single ovary cavity. The two ovules have a normal 
appearance and may well enough develop into viable seed, although 
seed balls enclosing two seeds within a common cavity have never 
been observed. 

The occurrence of 2 eggs in an ejubryo sac (pi. 1, C) has been 
observed only once, and since only 1 synergid accompanied the 
2 eggs, it seems quite evident that the supernumerary egg is the 
sister nucleus of the synergid. 

Abnormal elongation of the proximal part of the nucellus (pi. 1, D) 
is sometimes observed. Wliile the inner integument of such ovules 
accompanies the nucellar protuberance, the outer one ceases growth 
after having attained its normal development. The embryo sac of 
such abnormal ovules appears unaffected, and the nuclei are found in 
their respective positions and, on the whole, show a normal structure. 

Suppression of embryo-sac development is not uncommon. The 
ovules, though normal in appearance, are somewhat dwarfed. The 
embryo sac is either entirely wanting or is represented by a narrow 
cavity containing several nuclei. 

Favorsky (S) reports the occurrence of polyembryony, a phenomenon 
never observed in the material on which this investigation was based. 

POLLEN 

SIZE AND SHAPE OF GRAINS 

Pollen grains from a given flower, though variable in size, are fairly 
uniform, as grains of extreme (limensions are numerically few. 
Oksijuk (6) noted in his material two types of pollen, namely, a large 
percentage of small grains of an average diameter of 16.8m and a 
cimparatively smaller amount of large pollen with a diameter of 
He emphasizes the coexistence of these two types, pointing 
out that beet races differ not only in their gross morphology but 
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possibly also in their pollen, and that in seed beets, which commonly 
represent a mixture of races, the parental pollen types have preserved 
their identity. The writers’ data do not harmonize with those of 
Oksijuk, since only the plotted measurements of Beta maritima X 
Pioneer hybrid (fig. 3, B) show a somewhat bimodal distribution. 
Different beet races show consistent and even significant difl’crences 
in the average size of their.pollen, and it is not impossible that data on 



Figure 3. Oiameter of 100 pollen grams in each of four sugar-beet selections Kach space on the nucroniet er 
IS 1 42/4. A, Selection no 10277-0, li, selection no l(r274-0, C, selection no. 10271-0; J), selection no. 
10270-0. 


size of pollen could be utilized as an auxiliary diagnostic character in 
a taxonomic study of beet races. 

The mature pollen grain is spherical, its outer membrane tbick and 
sculptured, with numerous thin spots for the exit of pollen tubes. 
The microsporo nucleus divides several days before the anthers 
dehisce, and gives rise to the tube nucleus and the two generative 
nuclei. The tube nucleus is more or less sj^herical with a small 
nucleolus and dense cytoplasm; the generative nuclei or sperms 
(pi. 2, D) are slender elliptical bodies with chromatic granules em- 
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bedded in cytoplasm. Young but mature pollen contains a large 
number of irregular starch grains, but before anther dehiscence the 
typical iodine reaction is negative, the starch having been changed 
to sugar. 

GERMINAIION 

Since beet pollen was reputed to germinate poorly on artificial 
media, germination tests were made on the unopened stigma of 
dehiscing flowers. For tliis purpose flowers were marked early in 
the morning, bagged, and examined in groups at 1-hour intervals. 
Both cotton blue and Nachtblau were found to be selective stains 
for the pollen tubes of sugar beet, especially if preceded by a short 
application of acetocarmine. The first germinating pollen grains 
were observed 2 hours after anther dehiscence. The pollen tubes 
were short, hardly (exceeding the diameter of the pollen grain. Lateu* 
examinations showed pollen tubes of increasing length with their tips 
already buried between the papillae of the stigma lobes. 

Favorsky (8) attempted to germinate beet pollen on artificial 
media, obtaining, after numerous trials, best growdJi on sugar agar of 
high concentration. Only pollen from old anthers developed pollen 
tubes, and even then not more than 30 percent of the pollen germi¬ 
nated. Fresh pollen from dehiscing anthers showed scant germina¬ 
tion, while mature pollen from unopened anthers did not germinate 
at all. 

In the writers’ experiments, carried on in New Mexico and Colo¬ 
rado, pollen was found to germinate easily and abundantly on culture 
media containing 1% percent agar and 40 percent sucrose (})1. 2, A), 
The optimum germination temperature was about 32° C., which 
corresponds closely to the prevailing day temperatures during the 
blooming period. Beet pollen may germinate almost immediately, 
the tubes attaining a length of about 100 microns during the first 2 
hours. The growth increment is uniform, though a small number of 
pollen tubes are commonly well in advance while some few lag behind 
and cease growth altogether. This differential rate is even more 
pronounced in young and in very old pollen. Collections made 
during the morning hours germinated almost as readily and abun¬ 
dantly as old pollen, thus weakening a popular belief that selling of 
beet flowers may be hindered through an enforced rest period in 
freshly shed pollen. These tests showed also that there is a great 
variation in the germination percentage of pollen of difl'erent flowers; 
in fact, the pollen of some flowers failed to germinate at all. 

Favorsky (5), who even under optimum conditions obtained 
relatively poor gennination, tried to arrive at a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of this condition. He made an extensive study of pollen develop¬ 
ment and found that a large percentage of pollen degenerated in the 
later stages of its development. This degeneration seemed to affect 
all the grains of an anther, and the manner of degeneration fre¬ 
quently varied. He noted particularly that the pollen of otherwise 
normally stained preparations appeared very dark and that addi¬ 
tional destaining resulted in a uniform loss of color without differentia¬ 
tion. The nuclei of such grains were crescent-shaped with frequently 

£ tbe nucleolus showing. Often the pollen grains appeared quite 
^ ty and more or loss collapsed, having the appearance of an 
indented rubber ball. Although partial and even complete degenera- 




A, Germinating: pollen on artificial medium containing 1?2 iierceut agar and 40 ijercont sucrose X 200. 

B, Degenerate!! and normal iwllen; in the latter the sperms and the tube nucleus are visible X i,or>(). 

C, Sterile pollen with nucleus undivided. X 1,050. I), Drawing of mature pollen grain showing siierms, 
tulie nucleus, and pollen grains. X 2,400. E, Longitudinal section through tip of anther showing 
degenerated pollen X 510. 
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A, Fertilized egg with two endosperm nuclei, one of which is near the egg while the other is in the caecum. 
X107. B, Longitudinal section of pistil; the stigma lolies are partly expanded. Note the stigma papillae. 
The latter as well as the ejiidermal (jells of the style (‘ontaln numerous protein crysta^ids. X 120. 
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tion of anthers had been noted (2), observations on general degenera¬ 
tion phenomena of sugar-beet pollen had not been made, and therefore 
the data of Favorsky (S) are of special interest to the writers. Degen¬ 
eration stages such as he described are illustrated in plate 2, JS, C, 
and K, Such abnormal pollen was found in almost all anthers, and 
in some flowers degeneration was complete. Tliis rather frequent 
occurrence of abnormal pollen, while at times perhaps seriously affect¬ 
ing autogamy in beets, should be of little significance in seed produc¬ 
tion, since relatively enormous masses of pollen are available during 
the height of the blooming period. 

Beet pollen may remain viable for a long period; in fact, the 
researches of Kharechko-Sawitzkaja (B) indicate that some pollen 
will germinate after 50 days if kept at low temperature and low 
humidity. Under field conditions in Colorado the viability of pollen 
does not extend beyond a day, since beet pollen c.annot stand wetting 
by dew. Where pollen is exposed to the rays of the high-altitude 
sun the viability seems to depend on the nature of the substratum 
on which the pollen from dehiscing anthers lodges. Thus, pollen 
c()lle(‘ted on sludlow ghiss dishes, paper trays, and detached heel, 
leaves lost its vitality often in less than 3 hours, whereas pollen 
r(‘sting on living beet leaves retained an undiminished germination 
energy during the course' of a day and the failure to germinate the 
next morning was probably occasioned by the precipitation of moisture 
on the lea ves. 

GROWTH OF THE POLLEN TUBE 

The style of the sugar-beet flower is very short and terminates with 
a three-lohed stigma that is closed but begins to open approximately 
5 hours after antliesis. The stylar canal is open and densely clothed 
with pa|)illate cells. Similar cells constitute the epidermis of the 
stigma lobes (pi. 3, B) which become covered with a sweet secretion, 
an ideal medium for pollen-tube growth. The plastids of the stig¬ 
ma tic papillae contain protein crystalloids, and similar bodies are 
found grouped around the nuclei of the cells forming the inner lining 
of tlje ovary cavity. Favorsky (3) found, in addition, protein 
crystals in the epidermis of the sepals and stamens. These bodies 
are hexagonal, thereby diftering from the crystalloids of the stigmatic 
])apillae as seen in ])latc 2, K 

l\)llen was thought to germinate only on open stigmas (i), but some 
observations by Van Heel (4) and the germination studies reported 
above indicate that some pollen at least will germinate hours before 
the stigma lobes begin to expand. 

Beet pollen germinates with a single pore. The pollen tube grows 
on the surface of the stigma between the loosely connected epidermal 
papillae. After penetrating the short stylar canal it extends along 
the inside of the ovary wall until it reaches the luicropyle of the 
ovule, and thence between the integuments and the intervening 
layers of specialized nucellar tissue. The cells of the nucellus which 
are in direct line with the in tegumental canal are narrtw, elongated, 
and rich in cytoplasm, offering seemingly but little resistance to the 
growing pollen tube. 

The number of pollen grains germinating on an open stigma is 
large, although much pollen degenerates before anthesis and many 
pollen tubes grow down the stylar canal into the cavity of the ovary. 
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Sections tlirough 1-day-old flowers show a tangled mass of pollen 
tubes near the micropyle, the tips of some of them already m the 
integumental canal (pi. 4, E), Oksijuk (6*) reports that he rarely 
found pollen tubes in the ovary cavity. This may be true of material 
fixed in Camoy^s solution, but in chromoacetic formalin the tubes 
as a rule stand out conspicuously. The number of pollen tubes 
growing down the micropyle varies and as a rule more than one 
reaches the embryo sac. During early pollen-tube growth the three 
nuclei remain in the pollen grain but move into the tube only after 
the latter has attained a given length. The tube nucleus only 
slightly precedes the sperms, contrary to the findings of Oksijuk (ff), 
who reports that the generative nuclei lag some distance behind the 
vegetative nucleus. 

Upon entry in the embryo sac the pollen tubes apply themselves 
close to the egg. Their tips are usually dilated and contain the two 
sperms embedded in densely granular cytoplasm (fig. 2, Z>). The 
sperms are slightly rounded and have granular chromatin, thus 
changing from their former elongated, slightly wavy form in the 
tube (pi. 4, (7). 

FERTILIZATION 

ASSOCIATED PHENOMENA 

Wliile sperms were observed inside the egg cell in a number of 
preparations, a study of over 500 fertilization stages failed to show 
actual fusion between sperm and egg nucleus, which, it appears, is 
aepomplished very rapidly. As a characteristic accompaniment of 
f^tilization there are certain dark-staining round or oval bodies in 
'^he vicinity of the egg. These bodies often resemble in form and 
structure the generative nuclei, and their frequent position in the 
proximal end of the supernumerary pollen tubes suggests their sperm 
nature. Most fre(iuently they occur in pairs or double pairs flanking 
the egg and occupying the place of the degenerating synergids (pi. 5, 
Bj G ). Simil ar structures have been observed coincid ent with fertiliza¬ 
tion in other plants (7). They have been called X-bodics by dif¬ 
ferent writers who interpreted them as the nuclei of the synergids, 
the degenerated cytoplasmic remains of the male cells, or as the tube 
nucleus. In the sugar beet these bodies frequently have typical 
sperm structure even though in older material they will have lost their 
inner differentiation and appear when st ained as hom ogeneous black. 
bodies^ Usually they differ conspicuouSy Somi tlie 

synS^ds and only in some preparations might their degenerated 
remains be interpreted as a part of these so-called X-bodies. These 
bodies, whatever their nature, persist for a long time and may be 
easily identified in material containing lO-ceUed embryos. 

^ The newly fertilized egg contains two nucleoli, but this condition 
persists for only a very short time, since only one nucleolus is present 
after the first division of the fusion polar. 

The synergids begin to degenerate soon after anthesis and before 
the poUen tube has penetrated into the cavity of the ovary. The 
first indication of a change is a slight yellow discoloration at the base 
of the synergids, followed by a disappearance of the large vacuole 
below the nucleus and a general telescoping of the cell, which takes 
ott the shape illustrated in figure 2, B, The advance of the pollen 
tube to the prorimity of the egg usually causes the destruction of one 
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of the synergids, the second disappearing before the egg divides to 
form the embryo. In case of delayed pollination or fertilization the 
synergids remain unchanged for several days, but if an embryo fails 
to develop, they will degenerate prior to tiny other nuclei* in the 
embryo sac. 

THE TIME FACTOR 

Since stained preparatioiis of material fixed in Carnoy's solution 
sliow pollen tubes indistinctly, several hundred flowers were killed 
in a modification of Nawaschin^s solution. The pollen tubes thus 
fixed stood out rather sharply and could be easily located in the 
cavity of the ovary and the micropylar canal. 

Material fixed 22 hours after anthesis showed pollen tubes in the 
ovary cavity in all but one flower. In approximately 50 percent 
of the cases fertilization of the egg had already occurred. The 
fusion polar was in the caecum just below the antipodals and evidently 
not yet fertilized. Material fixed 24 hours after anthesis showed 
that all eggs were fertilized and each contained two nucleoli. The 
fusion polar was binucleolated in some flowers; in others there were 
already present two endosperm nuclei. Material fixed 28 hours 
after antliesis showed all flow(»Ts fertilized, but the eggs contained, 
at this stage, only one nucleolus. There wore, without exception, 
two endosperm nuclei in cacli embryo sac;. 

It appears from this study that fertilization takes place approx¬ 
imately ] da}’’ after anthesis; and sim^e pollen germinates as early 
as 2 hours after the anthers dehisce, the time factor in fertilization 
is theoretically about 20 hours. However, in computing this factor 
it must be remem})ered that although fresh pollen may germinate 
within 2 hours after shedding, older and dried-ofl' pollen germinates 
even sooner, and w^hen it is applied to open instead of dosed stigmas 
the time is likely to be still further reduced. Both fresh and dried-off 
pollen may germinate on unopened stigmas, but the growth on the 
unopened stigmas is slow, enabling the tubes from pollen applied 
several hours later to partly open stigmas to reach the embryo sac 
not far behind, perhaps even in advance of, those not so advan¬ 
tageously placed. This fact might have an important bearing on 
the question of cross-pollination, since the first germinating pollen 
belongs most likely to the same flow^er, while in free-blooming beets 
hybridization is the rule. 

While this series of fertilization studies is based on material col¬ 
lected between June 19 and June 23, 1932, preparations from the 
previous season showed fertilization stages as eany as 6 hours after 
anthesis. The data were, on the whole, not so uniform as those 
obtained in 1932, and showed much individual variation. However, 
the fact that in some beets numerous fertilization stages occurred 
as early as 10 hours after anthesis cannot be considered an accident, 
but rather argues that pollen-tube growth proceeds more rapidly in the 
flowers of some plants than in those of others. Oksijuk (6) observed 
fertilization as early as 3% hours after the flower opened, while 7 
hours after anthesis about two thirds of them were fertilized. Since 
he does not describe his methods of marking the flowers, it appears, 
in view of the writers^ data, rather doubtful w^hether fertilization 
normally takes place in so short a time after the pollen is shed. 
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Favorsky {3) tells of finding young embryos in tightly closed buds; 
but since fertilization of such flowers seems to be out of the question, 
he explains their presence as due to nucellar budding, a phenomenon 
that he had occ^asion to observe a number of times. 

Weather conditions may and probably do have an influence on 
the time factor in fertilization. The month of eTune was warmer in 
1931 than in 1932, and likewise the time required for the pollen tube 
to reach the embryo sac* was shorter in the warmer month. 

POST-FERTILIZATION PERIOD 

The egg, unlike the primary endosperm nucleus, does not divide 
immediately after fertilization but undergoes a rest period, the length 
of which probably depends on both external factors and the genetic 
(‘onstitution of tlie plant. During this rest period general growth 
processes in ovule and embryo sac continue, while in the* nuclei of the 
latter both progressive and retrogressive difl'erentiations take place. 

Measurements showing the jirogressive increase in the size of tin* 
ovule are given in table 2. The ovule at the time of anthesis has a 
long horizontal diameter of approximately 0.5 mm. It enlarges 
rapidly, having increased its linear dimensions approximately 40 
percent at the time of fertilization ((‘onqiare pi. 1, /I, and pi. 3, ^1), 
and is almost fully grown, while the embiyo is still very small. This 
rapid growth of the ovule during the early post-fertilization period 
is in harmony with the organization of the seed, which has a perisperm 
as a storage tissue. The endosperm has only a temporary existen(*e 
and is consumed by the developing embryo. 

Concomitant with the enlargement of the ovule is an increase in 
size of the embryo sac. The latter not only gains in length but 
broadens as well, es])ecially during the first days after fertilization. 

Table 2.- Jncrmsc in size of ovule and etnhnjo sac after anthesis 


Time after anthesis 


('heek ®. 

2 to hours. 

4 to 5 hours - . 

fi to 10 hours. 

17 to 20 hours ,.. _ , 

1 day... , - . 

2 days. 

3 days.-. 

4 days. 

T) days.. 

0 days.. . 

10 days.-. 

Mature seed .. . 


Loiiftest 

Flowers horizontal 
e.xamineti diameter 
of ovule 


Nu mber 




0 

ti3 

50 

27 


540 

509 

080 

080 


25 


739 


03 

41 

20 

21 

15 

0 

3 

4 


702 
893 
1,258 
1,320 
1,918 
2,024 
2,464 
2,486 


Length of 
embryo sac 

Width of 
embryo .sn<‘ 

M 

76 

82 

84 

80 

100 

92 

128 

172 

196 

44 

48 

44 

43 

52 

48 

M 

104 








« Examined at time of anthesis. 


More conspicuous, however, than the enlargement of the embryo 
sac is the growth of the caecum, which is more or less an extension of 
the former below the antipodals. At the time of anthesis it is slightly 
shorter than the embryo sac but rapidly enlarges into a horseshoe- 
lishaped cavity. This cavity is quite narrow but broadens somewhat 
at its distal end, which is easily recognized by an accumulation of 
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cytoplasm and free endosperm nuclei. The cells of the central 
nucellar tissue, which upon disintegration give rise to the caecum, 
are narrow and more elongated than the neighboring ones, and, 
according to Fayorsky (S), they stain specifically with Pianese some 
time prior to disintegration. Soon after anthesis there appear in 
this specialized nucellar region narrow cavities which, as tissue 
breakdown spreads, unite into one common opening. This mode of 
formation is at times replaced by progressive tissue breakdown which 
has its beginning at the base of the embryo sac. In cither case, 
liowever, the caecum is fully developed when the egg divides to form 
the embryo. 

Both synergids and antipodals degenerate and disappear after 
ferlilization. The synergids begin to degenerate soon after anthesis 
and have changed noticeably in apj)earance even before the i)ollen 
tube reaches the ernbroyo sac. The pollen tube usually causes the 



Fn.riiK i Diajii.iinjnaiic jlluslrahntr thrw cliarHi’tonstic poMtious of the fusion polar in Uic 

o]nbr>o siu** .1, Colar iihovo antipodals. li, p(»lar opposite uniipodals, C, polar below ariliiiodals in tbo 
fHiH'urn, 1>, first diMsion of fusion polar, imirjniial endosiierm nuclei, the ejig about to divide (Coni* 
jiaie with table 3 ) 


destmetion of one of the synergids, and the complete degeneration 
of the othei- occurs soon afterwards. 

The life of the antipodals, however, does not terminate with the 
advent of fertilization. There is usually an increase in their number, 
and the nuclei retain a normal structure for a number of days after 
fertilization, but finally, with the progressive destruction of nucellar 
tissue and the widening of the embryo sac, they become at first 
flattened and then degenerate and disappear. 

The fusion polar or primary endosperm nucleus divides imme¬ 
diately after fertilization. Its position varies in the embryo sac (fig. 
4). In young closed flowers, it is located midway between egg and 
antipodals, but as the flowers open, the polar usually moves to the 
lower end of the sac and thence into the caecum. A study of table 3, 
which gives the percentage distribution of the polar in relation to the 
antipodals, shows the fusion polar in the caecum below the antip¬ 
odals in the majority of cases. Its position in the embryo sac, at a 
given age of the flower, does not appear to be bound up with the 
genetic constitution of the plant, although occasionally individuals 
will be found in which the fusion polar occupies one and the same 
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position in all the flowers of the same age. At the time of fertiliza¬ 
tion the fusion polar is normally in the caecum. Occasionally it is 
found near the antipodals or even above them, but whatever its posi¬ 
tion at this time, the daughter nuclei resulting from the first division 
will separate, one moving farther down in the caecum and the other 
in the opposite direction toward the egg. The first division of the 
polar is followed by a second and a third division, so that at the time 
the egg ends its rest period there will be present in the embryo sac a 
number of endosperm nuclei. 

Table 3. —Fomion of fusion polar relative to the antipodals, mitosis in fusion 
polar and distribution of endosperm nuclei 


'rune after anlhoMs 


•2 to 7 liours _ 

10 to 20 hours. 

21 hours-.-. 


I Number 
I of flowers 
examined 


;i7« 

77 ) 

3;14 


I’eroentaRe distribution of fusion polar 
relative to the antipodals, mitosis in 
fusion polar, and ai)pearHnee of endo- 
sperm nuclei« 


A 

B 

C 

1) 

IK 

11 9 

M 


10 () 

0 7 

40 

4 

0.2 

K 3 

31 7 

4 3 


« Letters corresp?^,^to those in figure 4. 

''"Embryo development 

FORMATION 


After the fertilized egg has undergone a rest period it divides hori¬ 
zontally (pi. 5, 1)f E). Of the two daughter cells thus formed (pi. 5, 
F, and fig. 5, yl), the lower one soon divides again transversely (fig. 
5, /f), and this is followed by a division of the upper or apical cell 
(fig. T), C). These 2 divisions result in a tetrad of superimposed 
cells (pi. 5, 0)f of which the upper 3 form, by subsequent divi¬ 
sions, the embryo projier, while the basal coll gives jise to the hyjioph- 
ysis and the suspensor. Oksijuk (6*) believes that the basal cell 
of the 2-celled embryo does not take part in the formation of the 
embryo, but that it enlarges and assumes the character of a haustorial 
(jell. A study of plate 5 and figure 6, which give the sequence of cell 
divisions in the fertilized egg, fails to substantiate his contentions, 
and hence his criticism of the mode of embryo formation as given in 
an earlier publication by the senior writer (2) is, in the light of these 
new investigations, entirely unjustified. 

Each element of the tetrad divides once to form the 8-celled 
embryo, but whereas in the formation of the tetrad a sequence pattern 
was rigidly adhered to, the time and place factors do not play 
such a vital role in the formation of the octant. The 4 cells of the 
tetrad are for convenience designated a, 6, c, and d; a representing 
the apical and d the basal cell. Cell d usually divides first (pi. 5, f/, 
and fig. 5, D), whereby the direction of the division wall is always 
transverse. ^ Cell c of the tetrad divides later but sometimes simul¬ 
taneously with d. The direction of the dividing wall may be either 
transverse or vertical (pi, 5, 1, and fig. 5, E,F). Cells a and b of the 
tetrad may divide simultaneously (fig. 7, B), or, as is more often the 
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Figure 6.—-4, 2-celled embryo with X-bodies still visible at the periphery of the basal cell, X 1,380; 
2-celled embryo with basal cell dividing, X 1,050; C, 3-oelled embryo with upper cell dividing, 
X 1,050; D, 4-celled embryo with basal cell dividing, X 1,050; J5, 4-oeIIed embryo with the 2 lower 
cells dividing, the spindle of the penultimate cell vertical to the long axis of the embryo, X 772; F, same 
as F, but penultimate cell divides transversely Instead of by a vertical wall, X 772. 
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Plate 6 
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case, one may divide before the other (fig. 7, Ay and pi. 6, /I). Cell 
a always divides by a vertical wall, but b may divide either trans¬ 
versely (fig. 7, Cy E) or vertically (pi, 6, Ay By A, Fy and Gy and fig. 7, 
Ay Dy F)y tfic 1 attci’ mode of division being the more frequent. Thus, 
depending on the direction of the division walls in b and c, the 8-celled 
embryo is either 5-, 6-, or 7-tiered (pi. 6, (7). The formation of the 
tetrad in the sugar beet tallies with the development of the pro¬ 
embryo in Chenopodiumy as describi^d by Sou^ges (8)y but the sub¬ 
sequent divisions in the latter differ in that (jell B always and cell c 
usually divide by vertical walls so that the octant is commonly 
5-tiered. 

The 16-C(dled embryo (fig. 8, D) is formed by the division of the 
elements of the 8-celled embryo. The direction of the division walls 
will larg(jly be governed by the bt'havior of the cells of the tetrad. 
If the resulting octant is 5-tiered, the 2 superimposed daughter 
cells of d divide again horizontally to form a row of 4 cells. Cell r, 
which divided by a vertical wall in the formation of the octant, now 
divides transversely, while the daughter cells of a and h divide again 
vertically. The resulting 16-celled embryo has 8 tiers with the 
iip])(^r 2 forming in cross section each a quadrant. If either 6 or c 
of tlie 4-celle(l embryo divided transv'ersely the resulting octant 
would be 6-tiered (pi. 6, J>, and fig. 8, Ay C)y and in order for the 16- 
celled embryo to have the normal number ol 8 tiers the division 
walls (d‘ the 6-tiered octant would differ somewhat from those of the 
5-ti('red octant. If the first division of c were transverse (fig. 8, B) 
the second division would be vertical, whereby the normal tiercel 
arrangement of the 16-cellcd embryo would be established. In case 
b diviiied transversely in the formation of the octant, equalization in 
the normal number of tiers would not be attained in the embryo 
until after a s(‘ri(‘s of snbse(iuent divisions. The saim* holds true for 
the 7-tiered octant. An exammation of figure- 6 shows othei’ 
irregularities in the secjuenc(J of cell division which give the impression 
that, after the formation of the quadrant, no strict law governs the 
sequence of cell division. However, a certain balance seems to be 
maintained so that the final product is remarkably uniform. 

THE TIME FACTOR 

Two-celled embryos have been observed as early as 24 hours after 
anthesis, but in the majority of cases the egg does not divide until 36 
hours after the flower has opened. It has previously been shown that 
fertilization is effected within a day afto anthesis or even soomu*, so 
that th(» r('.st period of the egg equals the time necessary for the pollen 
tube to reach the embryo sac. This view, substantiated by a large 
number of observations on carefully marked material, must needs 
tak(' tho place of an earlier opinion of the senior writei* that the 
fertilized egg divided immediately or after a short perujd of rest. 
There must likewise be a revision in the views of other writers, who, 
although correctly assuming a rest period, find 2-celled embryos 
about 4 days after anthesis, whereas normally most eggs have already 
divided 2 days after the flowers open. 

The time factor in the early embryogeny of the sugar beet is 
’hustrated in table 4, It will be seen that early growth and differentia- 
u... .^re extremely slow. Eight-celled embryos are most plentiful 

34875—34-2 
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^ drawing of plate 6, D, X 1,630; B, cell division in the octant, X 1,190; C, detailed 

drawing of plate 6, G, XI, 630; D, 10-oeIled embryo, with a laterally attached endosperm imcleiis, XI, 190. 
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from 2^/2 to 3 days aft(M- anthesis, while club-shaped embryos of 16 
cells or more' dominate the picture about 1 day later. The globular 
form (pi. 6, //) appears about the fifth day, and differentiation of the 
cotyledons a day or two later. (Irowth continues very slowly up to 
the' eighth or ninth day, atid thence rapidly, so that the embryo is 
mature by the twelfth or thirteenth day. 


Table 4. — The time factor in embryo development 


Time after anl hesis 
((la>s) 

Flowers 

exam¬ 

ined 

Ferl 1 - 
li/ed 
ePRs 

,, 

l^«gs 

dividing 

2- to 3- 
tjelled 
embryo 

4* to 6- 
cclled 
embryo 

6- to 8- 
celled 
embryo 

lO-cclled 

embryo 


Number 

Percent 

PtTceni 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1 . 

284 

8f) 5 


9 7 

2 

1.4 


2.. . 

137 

27 

8 7 

24 

22.6 

16.3 

2.1 

2y> . 

7)3 

9 4 


7.4 

24.4 

t)0 2 


4. ... 

til 




3.1 

11.3 

*8.1 








older 

embryo 


Percent 


Concomitant with the differentiation of the embryo is the develop¬ 
ment and subsequent disappearance of the endosperm. Its develop¬ 
ment is initiated with the fertilization of the fusion polar, which, 
unlike the egg, does not pass through a rest period. The endosperm 
nuclei migrate to the periphery of the sac, where they become em¬ 
bedded in cytoplasm. At the termination of the rest period of the 
"^egg there are present in the embryo sac from 4 to 6 mndei and not 
infrequently an even larger number. Mitosis in the endosperm 
nuclei is simultaneous. The period of free nuclear division continues 
to the fifth day, when the embryo has attained a globular form. The 
nuclei then become invested by w^alls, and gradually the entire cavity 
of the embryo sac becomes filled with a delicate tissue, which, how¬ 
ever, is again dissolved and th(' contents absorbed by the growing 
embryo. 

SUMMARY 


This investigation is based on a study of about 3,000 sugar-beet 
flowers collected during the month of June 1931 and 1932 at Rocky 
Ford, Colo. The flowers were marked at the time of anthesis, and 
collections were made at definite intervals. 

The stigma of the young beet flower is closed. It begins to open 
in midaftemoon, approximately 7 hours after anthesis, and expansion 
is completed within 24 to 36 hours; occasionally the stigma begins to 
open sooner and the lobes are fully expanded a few hours later. 

The embryo sac has the normal nuclear complex. The fusion polar 
migrates into the caecum sometimes even before anthesis. The cae¬ 
cum begins to form before the flower opens, and its development is 
completed soon after the egg is fertilized. 

The ovary with its ovule and embryo sac has usually a normal 
structure. There have been observed the following abnormalities: 
2 ovules within an ovary; 2 eggs within an embryo sac; abnormal 
elongation of micellar tip and inner integument; partial or complete 
suppression of the embryo sac. 

The pollen of a given flower is fairly uniform in size, since grains of 
extreine dimensions are relatively few. Pollen grains of different, 
sei^tions have a different average diameter, but their plotted meas¬ 
urements rarely give a bimodal curve as claimed by Oksijuk {6) for 
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his material. A great deal of pollen degenerates, but, even so, many 
pollen grains germinate and grow down the stylar canal into the 
cavity of the ovary, and as a rule more than one pollen tube reaches 
the embryo sac. The time necessary for the pollen tube to reach its 
destination is about 20 hours. In some flowers this time factor is 
reduced to 10 hours or even less. 

Fertilization is accomplished soon after the pollen tube reaches the 
embryo sac. A(*companyihg this process are certain dark-staining 
bodies which usually flank the egg in pairs and constitute in most 
^ cases supernumerary sperms. 

The synergidsbegin to degenerate before fertilization, but the antip¬ 
od als very often increase in number and do not disappear until 
embryo development is well under way. 

The fusion polar divides without undergoing a rest perid. At 
the time of fertilization there are usually present from 4 to 0 endo¬ 
sperm nuclei. 

The egg undergoes a rest, period which approximately equals the 
time it takes the iiollen tube to reach the mic.ropjrle. Two-celled 
embryos are found commonly 36 hours after anthesis and occasion¬ 
ally even soonei-. In the subsequent development of the embryo, 
growth is at first very slow. Difterentiation of tiu' cotyledons is 
noticeable in about 6 days, or somewhat later than the appearance of 
cellular endosperm, and the embryo is mature from 12 to 14 days after 
anthesis. The first divisions of the egg are transverse and result in a 
tetrad of superimposed cells, of winch the upper three form the 
embryo proper, while the basal cell gives rise to the hypophysis and 
the suspensor. 
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CYTOLOGICAL FEATURES OF NICOTIANA GLUTINOSA 

HAPLONTS* 

By John Milton Webber ^ 

Atsociate cytologist, Division of Egyptian Cotton Breeding, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture 

This paper represents the sixth in a series, the first five numbers of 
which appeared in the University of California Publications in Botany 
(/, 14 , 22, 28, 24)-^ The investigation on which this paper is based 
was begun while the writer was a research associate in the department 
of botany at the University of California, and was completed after 
he joined the staff of the Bureau of Plant Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

INTRODUCTION 

N'icotiana ^bUinom L. has been ^own in pure line for over 25 years 
iu the botanical gardens of the University of California. It is one of 
the most distinct -species of the genus and is strictly monomorphic. 
The leaves arc small, cordate, long-pctioled, and e.xtroinely glandular. 
The flowers, which are light yellow tinged with deep red, are short- 
cylindrical at the base, but above the base they expand abruptly into 
an irregular, obliquely one-sided funnel. Thedimb is somewhat bila¬ 
biate. The stigma and anthers are connivcnt just imder the middle 
lobe of the upper lip. Although the species is included in the N. riis- 
tica L. section of the genus (7) its zygomorphic flowers show a close 
relationship to N. tornentosa Ruiz and Pav. of the N. tabacum L. 
section. It possesses 12 pairs of chromosomes. 

Three Nicotvina glutinosa haplonts have been found among the 
plants in the botanical garden. Although the first of these was dis¬ 
covered among 24 seedlings that were subjected to X-radiation, the 
variation was apparently spontaneous and not the result of the treat¬ 
ment {11). The two other haplonts, 30.179-9 and 30.180-49, occurred 
in two K 3 populations of 50 plants each, grown from X-rayed seed 
during the spring of 1930. The parents of both of these populations 
were selected as having lower vigor and fertility. It is probable that 
these two hajilonts were due to haploid parthenogenesis stimulated by 
an increased incompatibility of male and female gametes. 

Excejit for considerable reduction in all the parts, the haplonts are 
normal in appearance. The flowers are slightly lighter in color, and 
the anthers and stigma, although noticeably smaller, are essentially 
normal. The plants are self-sterile and produce no seed w'hen polh- 
nated with diplont pollen. Photographs of diploid and haploid plants 
are shown in figures 1 and 2. 

1 Received (or publication Apr 21, 1933; issued February 1934. 

> The writer is much indebted to Ur. T. H. Ooodspeeu, professor at botany, University o( California, 
for the experimental material and for the opportunity to pursue the study, and to Dr. I. E. Webber, of the 
Division of Blister Rust Control, Bureau of Plant IndUvStry, for helpful suKfjestions In regard to histology 
and for aid in the preparation of the manuscript. 

^ Reference is made by number (italic) to Literature Cited, p. 86(i. 
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Maploiits in general exhibit many interesting cytological phenom¬ 
ena, some of which may serve as a basis for the interpretation of cer¬ 
tain complex processes of mciosis in diplonts and hybrid plants. The 
early prophase stages of haplonts furnish evidence regarding the origin 
and nature of the double chromosomes seen in the later stages of the 



Figure l,-~Nic(ftiana gltUinosa: A, Diplont 30.180-48; B, haplont 30.180-49. 


diplont. Since, in general, haplonts form univalent chromosomes in 
the hrst luetaphase, many irregularities occur during the remaining 
stages ol sporogenesis. Such irregularities as univalent division, frag¬ 
mentation, and elimination are frequent and exceptionally clear. The 
iortnation and behavior of binucleate germ cells and of unreduced 
gametes and finally the steps of degeneration are likewise frequent and 
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Figure 2.--^icoijowo glutinosa: A, Typical flowers of diplont 30 180-48, shown against background ruled 
S haplonf^ Ts&O flowers of haplont 30.180-49; C, typical leaf of diplont 30.180-48; D, typical leaf 
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clear. Similar products of such irregularities observed in other plants 
doubtless originated in many cases from phenomena closely related to 
those occurring in haplonts. 

Because of the reduced number of chromosomes in the somatic cells, 
the root tips are obviously most favorable for the study of chromo¬ 
some morphology. Moreover, such root tips frequently contain dip¬ 
loid cells and tissues. The formation of diploid areas in haplont roots 
and comparisons of such areas with tetraploid areas in roots of dip- 
lonts are extremely interesting. The cytology of root initials, callus 
tissues, and cuttings presents evidenc^e as to the nature of diploid areas 
in haplonts and their relative frequency of occurrence in root and 
shoot. 

Studies in chromosome number and morphology in Nicoiiam have 
demonstrated that characteristic chromosome features distinguish 
certain species. The results for N. tahacum {2S)^ N. alata^ Link and 
Otto {Ij 22), N. longiflora Cav. (14), N'. sylvestris Spegaz. (24) j and 
N. langHdorffi Schrank,^ together with the data included herein, indi¬ 
cate that specific chromosome huitures furnish evidenc*.o as to the 
origin and relationship of species within the genus. It is encouraging 
that su(‘h evidence is a(‘cumulating and that it liarmonizes closely 
with the evidence obtained from interspecific hybridization. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

The seeds giving rise to Nicotiana glutinosa haplonts 30.179-9 and 
30.180-49 and to sister diplonts were germinated in pots. The seed¬ 
lings were later transplanted into flats; when approximately 6 weeks 
old, they were set out in the field. 

When approximately 16 weeks old, plants 30.179-9 and 30.180-49 
were suspected of being haplonts and a few root tips were carefully 
collected from each plant. Soon after tliis 30.179-9 was injured and 
died. When 22 weeks old, 30.180-49 was known to be a haplont, and 
anther, ovary, and additional root-tip material were collected. At 
this time the plant was potted, removed to the greenhouse, and 20 
stem cuttings were made. 

Two weeks later root tips were gathered at random and from marked 
roots of the haplont. When the plant was 26 weeks old, root tips were 
similarly collected, and material for a study of root initials was 
obtained. By this time the roots had become so pot-bound that it 
was necessary to remove all exposed roots. Subsequent root-tip 
collections were made when the plant was 28, 30, 35, 37, and 41 weeks 
old. All exposed roots were removed after the root-tip collection 
made when the plant was 37 weeks old. 

During tiiis period and until the writer last saw the haplont, when it 
was V/i years of age, it continued to grow vigorously and to produce 
numerous flowers. Freauent cytological examinations showed that 
its shoots remained haploid. As previously stated, the sexual cells 
of the plant were highly sterile. 

Of the 20 cuttings, 13 produced callus tissues over theii’ proximal 
ends and 7 died. Two of the surviving 13 were used for the study of 
callus tissue and root initials. In order to stimulate distal callus 
formation, a fresh cut was made across the apical intemode of 5 of the 

^ Raup. JL. J. MEIOTIC BEHAVIOE OP NicOTUNA QLUTiNOSA HAPLOiDs. (Thesls, University of Cali- 
omig.) [UnpubUsbed.] 
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remaining cuttings. The cuts on 3 of these were immediately covered 
with petrolatum. All 5 were kept in a humid chamber and only 1 
shoot bearing 2 leaves was allowed to develop on each. In no case 
did the cuttings form callus tissue at the distal end. The remaining 6 
cuttings were allowed to develop, and their root tips and flower buds 
were subjected to cytological examination. All shoots produced were 
haploid and remained haploid until the plants died. 

Diploid material of Nicotiana glutinosa was obtained from plants 
27.028-6, 27.028-7, 28.028-63, and 30.005-1. The populations con¬ 
taining these four plants were grown from pure untreated seed. 

The cytological observations were made on paraffin material, 
permanent smears, and acotocarmine smears. All cut material was 
killed and fixed in the following chromoacetic-formalin mixture: 

1 part: 65 cc water, 10 cc glacial acetic acid, and 1 g chromic acid. 

] part: 40 cc commercial formalin and 35 cc water. 

Before paraffin infiltration, callus tissues were softened in diaphenol. 
Paraffin sections were cut 10/i thick and stained in Heidenhain’s iron 
haematoxylin. 

Somatic chromosome drawings and measurements were obtained 
from division figures located in the upper portion of the zone of cell 
division in the periblem. In this region the chromosomes vary only 
slightly in size and shape. 

C>amera-lucida drawings were corrected by direct observation. The 
drawings are reproduced at the following diameters: Somatic chromo¬ 
somes and callus cells, at 4,750; pollen mother cells and sporads, at 
2,000; and female gametophytes, at 950. No attempt has been made 
to show the relative levels at which the chromosomes lie. 

CHROMOSOMR MORPHOLOGY IN HAPLONT AND DIPLONT 
NICOTIANA GLUTINOSA 

The haploid chromosome number of Nicotiana glutinosa^ recorded by 
Cloodspeed (.9, 10) as 12, has been repeatedly confirmed by cytolo- 
gists. Christoff (5) determined and figured the 24 somatic chromo¬ 
somes of the species. His figures clearly show that the chromosomes 
of the complex vary but little in size. He found that the somatic 
chromosomes of N. glutinosa are shortei- and slenderer than those of 
N, paniculata. 

In the present study a large number of favorable somatic metaphase 
plates were examined in root tips from both haplonts and diplonts. 
A casual observation of diploid plates (pi. 1, G-1) gives the impression 
that the chromosomes are all of approximately the same size but 
readily divisible into a group of V-shaped and a group of rod-shaped 
chromosomes. However, a detailed study of these chromosomes 
shows slight variations in size and form within each of the two groups. 

A close examination of the cliromosomes composing the V-shaped 
group shows that they may be classified under six types (fig. 3). 
Type 1 comprises two pairs of cliromosomes having median constric¬ 
tions. Each segment of this group of four chromosomes averages 
1.80m in length. Type 2 likewise comprises two pairs of medianly 
constricted chromosomes. However, the segments of this type 
average 2.00m in length. Type 3 comprises one pair of mediamy 
constricted chromosomes, the segments of which average 2.26m in 
length. Obviously the chromosomes of the foregoing five pairs are 
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strictly V-shaped and are very nearly the same in size, which makes it 
difficult to identify them in diploid plates. 

Type 4 comprises two pairs of submedianly constricted chromo¬ 
somes, each with segments averaging l.GOiix and 2.15^ in length. 
Type 5 comprises a single pair of submedianly constricted chromo¬ 
somes. The segments of this pair average l,s6n and 2.26m in length. 
The chromosomes of types 4 and 5, as in the case of types 1,2, and 3, 
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Fiourk 3.—Somatic chromosomes of Nkotiam glutinosa: A, The nine identified chromosome types; B, 
haploid plate from haplont 30.180-49, C, diploid plate from haplont 30,180-49; D, diploid plate from diplont 
27.028-6. X 4,750. 


are very similar but are easily distinguishable from the chromosomes 
of the first three types bocauwse of their submedian constriction and 
consequent approach to an L-shape. 

^ The pair of chromosomes composing type 6 is the most easily 
distinguished of the entire complex. The chromosomes of this type 
have submedian constrictions, are decidedly L-shaped, and have well- 
defined proximal satellites. The segments of the pair average 1.40m 
Imd 2.40m in length. 
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Plate i 
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PLATE 2 



Nicoliana glutinom haplont 30 180-49 .1, Haploid root tip with a small diploid area in the dermatogen. 

B, Haploid root tip with a large diploid area in the iieriblem. This chimera nearly surrounds the pie* 
rome and greatly distorts the usual symmetrical cell arrangement of the tip. C, Embryo sac with a 
single large nucleus ('ompare with I) 2), At left, embryo sac with four characleri.stic nuclei; at 
right, characteri.stic disintegrated embryo sac /?, Pollen mother cell Adnorinal interkinesis Daugh* 
ter nuclei are connected by chromatin thread. Compare with F. F, Pollen mother cell. Interkinesis 
Chromatin elements are well separated and clearly exhibit homotypic sjilit. This condition is char¬ 
acteristic for the stage in Iwth haplonts and diplonts This mother cell is larger than that shown in 
E and contains more than 12 chromosome elements; it probably represents an advanced stage of a 
binuoleate prophase (0). 0, Pollen mother cell. Binucleate synizesls, showing characteristic cliromatin 
granule In plasma, and well-separated nuclei. 
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UpoD close examination it is found that the chromosomes ol the 
j*od-shaped group may likewise be classified as typos (fig. 3). Tyne 

7 comprises the smallest pair of chromosomes of the complex. The 
chromosomes of this pair average only 3.40/1 in length and have 
practically terminal constrictions. Type 8 likewise comprises a single 
pair ol cWmosomes. The constrictions of this pair, however, are 
further removed from the proximal end than are those of the preceding 
pair, and the chromosomes are slightly longer, averaging 3.70/x. The 
(chromosomes of the pair composing type 9 are similar to those of type 

8 in that they have subterminal constrictions. These chromosomes, 
however, average 0.80/* longer than those of ty})e 8. Although the 
chromosomes of the throe latter types do not exhibit greater diflerences 
than those of types 1, 2, and 3 or types 4 and 5, they are more easily 
identified. The chromosomes of the rod-shaped group are less twisted 
and bent than are those of the V-shaped group. Hence, in the former 
group, diffei*ences in form and size arc more striking and more easih^ 
measured. 

A casual obsenvatioii of haploid plates (pi. 1, j\-F) clearly shows 
t hat there are 9 V-shaped and 3 rod-shaped chromosomes. A detailed 
study of such plates shows the presence of the fi typos of V-shaped 
and the 3 types of rod-shaped chromosomes described in connection 
with the diploid plates. Owing to the fewer number of chromosomes 
in such plates, the chinmosome types are more easily identified than 
in the diploid plates. 

The somatic chromosome types just described, in addition to being 
characteristic of the two haplonts 30.179-9 and 30.180-49 and all 
diplonts examined, are also distinguishable in the diploid cells in the 
root tij)s of haplonts (pi. 1 and fig. 3). It is likewise possible to dis¬ 
tinguish 12 rod-shaped (chromosomes and to identify 4 chromosomes 
of tvpe 6 in oiu^ tetraploid metaphase in a diploid root, tip from a 
hapfont. 

in root-tip metaphase platens of Nicotiana sylvestrisj the writer {24) 
has noted that the chromosomes often appear to lie in pairs. A 
similar orientation is apparent in diploid metaphase plates of N. 
glutinosa (fig. 3, C). The writer {26) has suggested that such orien¬ 
tation is duo to similarity of form or the location of spindle-fiber 
constrictions. This suggestion is supported by the fact that similar 
chromosomes in haploicT N, glutinosa plates often appear to lie to¬ 
gether or to occupy similar positions within the achromatic figure 
(pi. l,F;fig. 3, B). 

OCCURRENCE OF DIPLOID TISSUES IN HAPLONT NICOTIANA 

GLUTINOSA 

Larg(' |)ortious of the root tips of haplont 30.180-49 were entirely 
or jiartly (iiploid (pi. 2, A and B), Diploid cells and the boundari('s 
Ix^tween diploid and haploid areas may be rather accurately deter¬ 
mined on the basis of cell and nuclear size and chromosome numbci-. 

Table 1 shows the number of root tips examined and the approxi¬ 
mate age of the plant when they were collected. In the case of each 
root tip, the data are based on a careful examination from the root 
cap to the few scattered divisions in the upper zone of cell (mlargement. 
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Tablk Frequency of (Hploidy in root tips of Nicoiiana qlutinosa haplont 

30JS0-49^ 




Number of root tips 








Percentage 

Age of haplont (weeks) 





of diploid 


Haploid 

Diploid 

Partly 

diploid 

Total 

tips 

ifi .. 

17 



17 

0 

22 . 

22 



22 

0 



2 


35 

5.71 


40 

r> 

i 

47 

12 77 

2S.—.-.- 

28 

2 

1 

20 

7.09 

80...- 

.50 

17 

1 

08 

25 00 

af).-. -- 

20 

0 

_ 

29 

31 03 

. . ... 

8 

10 

_ 

18 

55 60 


41 

80 

3 

74 

40 54 

Total... 

254 

70 

6 

336 

22.02 


« The condition of the haplont at times of root-tip collection is described under Material and Methods. 
All tips were collected at random. 

1 tip contained a small tetraploid area 


From the data in table 1 it appears that the haplont formed lew 
or no diploid root tips until it was more than 22 weeks old. After 
this j)oriod the percentage of diploid tips gradually increased until 
the thirty-seventh week, when 55.56 percent of the root tips examined 
were wholly diploid. As noted in a preceding section, the plant was 
removed from the field to the greenhouse at the end of 22 weeks, and 
after 26 and 37 weeks the roots wore severely cut back. These facts 
mav account for the sudden appearance of diploid roots at 24 weeks 
and the slight decrease in the percentage of diploid roots following 
the twenty-sixth and the thirty-seventh week. 

01 the 6 haploid root tips containing 2n areas, 2 had diploid areas 
in the dermatogen (pi. 2, A), 2 in the plerome, and 2 in the periblem. 
Four of the diploid areas wore comparatively small and limited to 
either the zone of coll division or the zone of cell enlargement. One, 
occurring in the plerome, extended from the zone of cell enlargement 
to the root cap. The remaining diploid area, occurring in the pori- 
blem, extended from the last section examined in the zone of coll 
enlargement into the root cap, or approximately 820m. This diploid 
area (pi. 2, B) nearly surrounded the plerome and grcatty distorted 
the usual symmetrical coll arrangement of the root tip. Each of the 
two last-mentioned diploid areas contained more cells and formed 
a greater proportion of the root tip in the zone of cell division than in 
the zone of cell enlargement. 

The small tetraploid area in a diploid root tip was situated in the 
periblem of the upper portion of the zone of coll division. It was 
(composed of from 8 to 10 cells, 1 being in the metaphase stage of 
mitosis. 

Marked roots, which had produced either wholly haploid or wholly 
diploid tips, were found to continue to produce their respective type 
for a period of over 2 weeks. Fifteen root tips were examined trom 
the marked haploid root and 19 from the marked diploid root. 

Of 19 pieces of rootlets gathered at random from the haplont, 13 
had wholly diploid root initials, 5 had wholly haploid initials, and 1 
had 1 haploid and 2 diploid initials. There was a total of 32 diploid 
and 10 haploid initials. This material was collecrted at the end of 26 
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weeks. Hence, the high percentage of diploid initials indicates that 
if the roots had not been cut back at 26 weeks the percentage of 2n 
tips at 28 weeks (table 1) would have been considerably higher. 

The callus covering the proximal or root end of the cuttings appar¬ 
ently originated from the vascular cambium. Unfortunately the colls 
of the forming callus were very irregular in shape and arrangement, so 
that the mitotic figures were difficult to study. The bulk of the callus, 
however, was composed of haploid cells. In the forming callus of 1 
cutting 4 isolated diploid cells and 1 diploid area composed of approxi¬ 
mately 5 cells were visible. In siudi callus tissues binucleate cells 
were about as common as diploid cells. 

Although several root initials were visible in the callus, in no case 
did they arise within this tissue. Apparently the initials always 
originate from the vascular caml)ium located several sections above 
the callus. The young initials grow into the callus and finally 
through it. The callus thus forms a ])rotective tissue for the initials. 
However, since the initials penetrate the callus more readily than the 
epidermis, callus tissue must afford less })rotection than epidermal 
tissue. 

In 1 cutting 5 initials were visible in the callus and 1 in the cortex. 
In sectioning, tlie initials were cut at various angles and hence were 
difficult to study. However, all initials were apparently wholly 
haploid. 

Of the 6 cuttings allowed to develop, only 1 formed diploid root tips 
in its early history. Two of the lirst 12 tips colle(‘ted from this plant 
were diploid. The first diploid tips on the remaining 5 cuttings 
aj)peared approximately 8 weeks later than on the other plant. 
As in the case of tiie parent haplont, after the cuttings began to form 
diploid root tips, the percentage of su(*h tips gradually increased. 
Of tlie 130 root ti]>s examijied from these cuttings, 22 were wholly 
diploid and 2 pai-tly diploid. 

The significance of the cytological evidence already subnnttcd will 
be discusse.d later. It may l)e noted here that since the extent of 
di])loidy is similar in root tips, marked roots, and root initials, the 
findings in each confirm those in the others. Moreover, the extent 
and nature of diploidy in hai)lont Nicotiana glutinosa is very similar 
to that found in haplonts of N, tabaevrn (£3), Crepis capillaris {16), 
and Lyco 2 >ersicuni esculenturn {19), 

CHROMOSOME DOUBLING IN HAPLONT NICOTIANA GLUTINOSA 

Several observations indicate that chromosome doubling in the 
root tips of haplont Nicotiana glutinosa occurs through failme of 
anaphase separation. In the majority of cases the stages of mitoses 
in haploid tips are as regular as those in diploid tips. Occasionally, 
however, in haploid figures, the nucleolus does not disapi)ear during the 
prophase. Remnants or traces of the nucleolus are present during the 
metaphase and rarely during the anaphase. In the latter stages 
(fig. 4, A), the achromatic figure and the majority of chromosomes 
are apparently normal. However, some of the chromosomes always 
appear imperfectly formed and attached to the remnant of the 
nucleolus. In several of these abnormal figures every chromosome, 
except those attached to the remnant of the nucleolus, is divided aiui 
well separated. It is probable that in some of these abnormal figures, 
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anaphase separation fails and a single nuclear membrane is formed 
about the entire diploid chromosome group. 

Diploid cells in haploid callus tissues probably oririnate from 
binucleate cells (fig. 4, B). As previously noted, several binucleate 
cells were visible in haploid callus, but no evidence was obtained as to 
their method of formation. The nuclei of these cells always lay in 
contact with each other or in close proximity. In some cases, 
probably, the nuclear membrane broke along the Jines of contact and 
the sister nuclei united. 

MEIOSES IN POLLEN MOTHER CELLS AND EGG MOTHER CELLS 
OF HAPLONT NICOTIANA GLUTINOSA 

The prophase stages of the egg mother cells and pollen mother cells 
of haplont Nicotiana glutinosa are usually as regular as and very simi¬ 
lar to those of diplont N. glutinosa or other species of Nicotiana {2), 



Kii/URE 4 —Two cells incliciitiiig pobsiblc methods of chromosome doubling in Nicotiana glutinosa haplont 
30.18(H9: Af Root'tip cell in which a remnant of the nucleolua retards normal anaphase separation; 
n. binucleate callus cell, suggesting union of sister nuclei. X 4,750. 

The spireme of the haploid, however, is unpaired throughout the 
prophase (fig. 5, A). Hence the characteristic diploid ring and 
X-shaped diakinetic pairs are lacking in the haplont (fig. 6, B). 
During diakinesis in the haplont, 12 short, thick, rod-shaped univalents 
lie about the periphery of the nucleus. 

Several twin ovules and binucleate egg mother cells and pollen 
jnother cells are -vdsible (pi. 2, (j; fig. 5). The sister nuclei of these 
twin ovules and binucleate colls are always in the same stage of divi¬ 
sion and are haploid in nature. Binucleate cells usually have a single 
small chromatin granule in the cytoplasm. Although the origin of 
this granule is unknown, it is probably connected with that of the 
binucleate condition. 

'• For conyenieuoe, the following symbols used m the University of California publications will be em- 

« ployed to uesignAte the stages of ineiosis: 1 and II, first and second meiotic divisions, respectively: I-M 
d Il-M, first and second metapha.se, respectively; I-A and 11-A, first and second anaphase, respectively; 
(1 f-T and II-T, first and seconrl telophase, resiJeetively, 
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Since the biniicleate cells occur in early meiotic prophase, they prob¬ 
ably originate during an archesporial mitosis. Although* direct 
evidence as to their inr)de of origin is lacking, several conditions indi¬ 
cate that they are not a product of extrusion of the nucleus from one 
germ cell to another (/S, 23). These conditions are, briefly, as 
follows: (1) Binucleate germ 
cells arc surrounded by an un¬ 
broken cell wall; (2) sisternuclei 
of binucleate pollen mother 
cells and egg mother cells lie far 
apart, thus apparently repel¬ 
ling each other; (8) it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult, even in degeii- 
(M*a.te germ tissues, to separate 
the nucleus from the cytoplasm; 
and (4) egg mother cells are well 
separated bysojiiatic tissue and 
air s])aces, yet binucleate egg 
mother cells occur. 

The remaining meiotic l)ehav- 
ior is extremely irregular and 
variable. The 12 rod-shaj)ed 
univalents contract until thev 
aremore or lesss[)heri(*al bodies. 

Immediately after the disap¬ 
pearance of the nuclear mem¬ 
brane a bipolar spindhds formed. 

The univalents are scattered 
over the spindle (i)l. 8,.l and B; 
tig. (), />). They are ap])r()xi- 
mately tlie same size as the 
11-M or univalent chromosojues 
of the diploid species. 

One pollen mother cell is 
visible, with 2 achromatic tig- 
ures and 12 univalents (fig. 5, 

B) scat tered over each s])indle. 

This pollen mother cell is i)rob- 
ably an advanced stage of the 
binucleate*. prophase condition 
explained above. 

Since the haplont does not 
form a I-M equatorial plate 
there is no foundation for 
orderly 1-A distribution. The 
univalents are apparently dis¬ 
tributed haphazard to the poles (pi. 3, C-E). All types of chance 
distribution from 0<>12 to 6<>6 occur. In many cases, how¬ 
ever, univalents become laggards and go through an apparent 
division or fragmentation. This division usually fails and the uni¬ 
valent is finally distributed to a pole, or rarely left in the plasma. 
Now' and then a laggard completes division, and the resulting parts 

34875-34-3 



Fkjt'rk 5 —Binucleate iMillen mother cells in Nictftiana 
gimnosn haplont 30 180-49. J, Pachynema, showing 
spiremes of nuclei unpaired, B, 1-M, In w-hich each 
of the two achromatic hgures contains 12 scattered 
univalents; C\ II-A, in which the figure presulnably 

Hro.se from a 17^ I-A distribution following spindle 


fusion 


X 2,000 
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are likewise iiioluded in the daughter nuclei or rarely left in the 
plasma. Since the products of such division are of various sizes, the 
division is undoiihtedly a fragmentation. 




Nicotmna gmno$a diplont 30.005-1 (al left) and haplont 30.180.49 (al 
diakinesls; 6 and D, profile views of I-M; E and F, polar views of JI-M, F ^howine i 
chromosome fragments; G and H, II-A. x 2,000. 


In general, interkinosis is very regular. The chromosomes at this 
stage are smulai- to those of the diploid state and exhibit the homo- 
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PLATE 3 



Kkk mother cells of Nicotiana glulimmi Implont 30.180 49 --1, Profile view of 1- M equutoriiil plate, showing 

an extremely rare condition. B, Profile view of 1- JVI show ing a typical figure C- Typical I-A flgiii e 

F, Typical II'-M figure I 

850-1 
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PLATE 4 
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Kicotmna gluUnom A and B, Diplont 30,005-1 A, Polar view I-M. B, Polar view II-M, 6-7, 
llaplont 30 180-40; typical 11-M figures, resulting from complete 0 >12 to 6 ' 0 1-A distribution; 
note relative size of pollen mother cells and chromosome of haplont and diplont. 
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typic split. The daughter nuclei of one pollen mother cell (pi. 2, E) 
are attached })y a fine chromatin tliread. This figure probably repre¬ 
sents a suspended 1-A or semiheterotypic division {21). As indicated 
in table 2, approximately 14.08 percent of the pollen mother cells 
show (*hromosomes or chromosome fragments in the jdasma. 


T\ble 2. —(Uiromosowes or fragmrnU in plasma of pollen mother cells at irderkinesis 


Number of chr(>ii!o.sonies oi frajfincuts 


Pollen mol her cells 
showing chromo¬ 
somes or fragments 
in plasma 


0 


4 


Svmhcr Perrrnf 

177 S.'S. 02 

10 0.22 

li 2.01 

3 1 . 4 () 

1 ,49 


'J'otal 



As shown in talile II, tlie JI-M jdates exhibit various numbers of 
chromosomes. The tafile, expanded from 0 to 12, shows a jnode of 
fi, as would lie exfiected from I-A ramlom distribution, and a mean 
valiu' of r).r)() Typical II-M plates depicting complete random dis¬ 
tribution are shown in ])lale 4, L and plate 8, F. Although the 
total numlier of cliromatin units in the plates of each of these pollen 
mother cells is normally 12, it is occasionally less than this and rarely 
more. Out of 1,101 ])ollen mother cells (table 3) in which both plates 
were countable, 158, or 13.01 percent, showed chromosomes or 
cliromosome fragments in the plasma. Iliis percentage is in agree¬ 
ment with that of such chromatin units found in the plasma during 
interkinesis. The number of such elements in the plasma ranges from 
1 to 4, as in the case of interkinesis. Fifteen, or 1.20 percent, of the 
1,101 ])ollen mother cells (table 3) showed chromosome fragments 
within the II-M ])lates. Two of these jjollen mother cells showed 
3 f >S I 1 fragments; 2 showed 4 } l<k, >7 I 1; 1 showed 4 4-1 
' - (fig- 0, F)\ 9 showed 5 ! 1<^>0-1 1; and 1 showed 5<^1 
fragment >0 1 1. 

It is to be noted (])L 4, that II-M plates, which contain all 12 
univalents, cannot be mistaken for T-M plates. Such 11-M plates 
are always at the side of the cell or in the approximate position of one 
of the poles of the 1-M spindle. Furthermore, such Il-M pollen 
mother cells are always surrounded by other cells in the same stage 
of division. 

The II-A chromosomes, which are slightly smaller than the 11-M 
(‘hromosomes, are about the same size as those of the diploid at this 
stage (fig. 6, G and II). In general behavior II-A is fairly normal. 
Occasionally, however, laggards occur. These laggards do not show 
the apparent division exhibited by the laggards in the case of 1-A 
and apparently are ultimately included in one of the gjanddau^jhter 
nuclei. The majority of chromatin units left in the plasma during 1 
are supplied with miniature spindles and divide at II-A. However, 
occasionally such a unit lacks a II spindle and fails to divide. Since 
the dividing units are considerably larger than the others, they 
probably are w^hole univalents. The chromatin units that fail to 
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divide «nd probably the Itig^^^rds within the major IT-A spindles are 
chromosome fragments. 

Table S.—Xumher of pollen mother cella showing chromosomes variously distributed 

on ll~M plates 


Tyi)e of 

tion of fhioino- 
somes 


Xiiinbcir of pollen 
riiothe! celK'* 
showing chH'- 
jnosoines on- 


Both I Siimlo 
I)lates " j platens 


Total 
Tuiinher 
of pollen 
inothoi 
cells 


T.vpe of (lislribii- 
fion of cliiomo- 
soincs 


NTiinber of pollen 
mother cells 
showiiiir chro¬ 
mosomes on 


Both Single 
l)lates '* plates *> 


Total 
number 
of pollen 
mother 
cells 


0 

12 ' 
1 

11 - 
2 

10 ' 
:f 

n ' 

4 

g - 


3» 

i 37 ! 

3‘» 

1 ■() 1 

48 , 

; I 

4S 

' 2 ' 

fiO 

1 li ! 

(if) 

'** i 

88 

IM ! 

SS 

10 ' 

188 1 

1 107 1 

iss 

"(is 


115 

150 


100 

2H0 


Tolal 


Oil 


:i4;i 

m 

2:i7 

2!]7 


:u2 

los 

'MH 


1, 100 
822 


1,003 

l.fKW 


1. 1(N> 


3. 400 


I 


» 158 pollen mothp’ celb cAhibitmu <’hromosome fraeinents or chromosomes m 1 he i»lasfua are not mcbnied 
in the table 

Plates e\hibilin}' franTnents are not mchnle<l 


The st'xwal ('(uints of polloii mother cells at II-A were of ( 


A 


.) 

A. 

V 

f) 


(> (1 4 S 12 7 1 4 

2 of 0 + 0 ; 1 eticli of (fif?. (>, //), ^ 4 0,0 -t () + (). 

() 0 4 8 12 7 1 4 


6 I 4 

A I A ^ 1 I • 
V ^ V \/ 

6 1 4 


The last of these' pollen mother cells during 1-A probably involved 
the following conditions: A random distribution of 4<>r); 1 univalent 
left in the plasma; and the fragmentation of 1 univalent, one part 
of which was included in the daughter nucleus with 4 univalents and 
the other part left in the ])lasma. Two exceptionally large pollen 
mother cells were visible. One of these (fig. o, C) contained 2 groups 
of 17 chromosomes, 2 groups of 6 chroniosomes, and 2 well-separated 
(‘.hromosomes in the plasma. This unusual pollen mother cell prob¬ 
ably represents a more advanced stage of the binucleate condition, 
which, as previously explained, contains two I-M achromatic figures. 
The 1-A distribution probably was 6<>(i and However, 

at one side of the pollen mother cell the adjacent spindle poles fused, 


so that the distribution was 1 




^>6 

>1 


. Nomial hoinotypic division 


followed, and the exceptional coll resulted. 
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As is indicated in table 4, the sporads ® were highly irregular. 
vSince the spores were equivalent in size in only a few sporads, the 
segregation in the table is based entirely on the iminbej' of s])ores. 


Table 4 .— Frvquvnvtj of occurrerur of mtcrospoHs of lutnou.s types 


Microspores 


Nunibei 


Pei cent 


Dmds... 

Triads. 

Tetrads . . 
\bo\e tetrads. 


4S 

IS 

11(> 


7 52 
2. S2 
71 47 
IS IS 


M'olaL - 


lilts I 


The data in table 4 show that the majority of inierosporads were 
tetrads. Although the spores of these tetrads were in tlu^ main un- 
ecpial in size, a few were equal (fig. 7, B). The s])ores of the latter 
tetrads were considerably smaller than those of the diads (fig. 7, J)) 
or of the tt^trads of the diploid species (fig. 7, ..1). Obviously such 
spores contain less than the haploid chrojuosome cojnplex and prob¬ 
ably are the products of a uniform ()<>(> or similar 1-A distrilnition. 

"IVtrads, as well as the other types of sporads, frequently contain 
micronuclei. Figure 7, 1) and (\ show, res])e(*tively, a normal diad 
and a diad containing two small micronuclei. Approximately 30 to 
40 percent of the diads contained su(‘h micronuclei. Possibly these 
diads resulted from a very irregular J-A distribution, such as 1 

or 2010. If this was the case, then the adjacent products of 
(laughter nuclei lay in such close proximity that they were included 
in one spore. A few of these micronuclei and the majority of micro- 
nuclei of other typ(‘s of sporads midoubtedly resultcMl from chromo¬ 
somes or fragments left in the plasma at 1 and 11. 

The spores of normal diads are approximately the sajne size as 
those of th(' tetrads of the di])loid state. They ])robably arise from 
a ()<'>12 1-A distri])ution and conse(jU(>ntly contain a normal haplcud 
chromosome complex. 

Triads are possibly produced by a procc^ss similar to that by ^vhich 
diads containing micronucku are produced. The sporads containing 
more than four spores undoubtedly result from highly irregular nieiotic 
divisions or from binucleate pollen mother cells Typical sporad 
types are shown in figure 7. 

Up to 11-T the behavior of the egg mother cells and pollen mother 
cells is pra(*<tically identical. Possibly, however, the behavior of the 
(^gg mother cells is slightly more uniform and the mean 1-A distribu¬ 
tion nearer the mode. HOwever, following II-T, the majority of egg 
mother cells rapidly disintegrate to a de(q)-staining mass. As deg(>n- 
oration proceeds, the surrounding somatic, cells elongate and gradually 
supplant the egg mother cells (pi. 2, D). After such replacement 
the somatic cells fail to develop further and finally the entire ovule 
disintegrates. 

® Although in the majority of plants the lueiotic divisions produce a group of 4 spores, in numerous cases 
the divisions are highly irregular and from 1 to 12 or more sporas are produced Cases are known where 
2 srwres are characteristically formed. In literature dealing with these ('onditions such a statement as 
^ the majority of tetrads contain only four siiores" is rather common. It therefore api>ears that the term 
‘tetrad’^ {Utra (Greek), four; and «c (Latin), towwd) or “tetrad stage” is not e\pressive of the condition 
that obtains. The t«rm “sporad” (fiporo (Greek), seed, spore) is proposed for this stage or group of cells. 
Alternative terms, such as “sporcorymbus” {corymbm (Greek), cluster, group) arc not in keeping with 
the terms “tetrad”, “diad”, etc., and are more cumbersome. 
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Although an occasional mother coll develops beyond II-T, such 
development is never normal and is rarely duplicated in another egg 
mother cell. The megasporads which dev^elop always have at least 
two spores, the nuclei oi which are approximately the same size as 
those of the microdiad. In addition to the large spores, there are 
occasionally one or two smalt ones. No definite evidence was ob¬ 
tained as to which spon^ develops into the megaspore and finally pro¬ 
duces the female gametophyte. However, judging from the size of 



Fiuurk 7 -Comparative mierosporads of diplont (30.0a5-l) and Implont (80 180-41)) Nicotwmi ghitinofia: 
A, Diplont tetrad, /i~F, representative haplont sporads. X 2,000. 

gametophytic n\icloi and from a few (questionable chromosome counts 
of these nuclei, only spores containing approximately 12 chromosomes 
develop. 

Further development is highly irregular and no definite stages occur. 
In the majority of cases, apparently, rapid division follows and from 
4 to 7 nuclei are formed (pi. 2, D). Although in a few cases the 
nuclei are scattered throughout the gametophyte, no definite arrange* 
|nftnt occurs. In the majority of cases the nuclei are in a single 
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compact tjroiip. Whether these nuclei remain in this condition until 
degeneration or whether they fuse is undetermined. However, later 
in development, the appearance of extremely large nuclei (pi. 2, O) 
indicates that the latter condition occurs. Such nuclei are visible 
in ovary material col¬ 
lected during anthe- 
sis. Although several 
of these large nuclei 
are in prophase, no 
gametophyte c o n - 
taining more than 
one such nucleus is 
visible. Counts of 
the latter nuclei in¬ 
dicate that they (‘on- 
tain 35 or more chro¬ 
mosomes. Ai)proxi- 
mately at the time 
w h e n fecundation 
should take place, 
degeneration starts, 
and all ovules, includ¬ 
ing those in whi(*h 
somatic cells have re¬ 
placed the embryo 
sac, rapidly disinte¬ 
grate. 

As stated previ¬ 
ously, no definite ar- 
I’angeinent of stages 
occurs, hence no jna- 
ture or nonnal em¬ 
bryo sac is lorined. 

The most nearly 
normal condition is 
shown in figure (S, A. 

The three nuclei of 
this figure may rep¬ 
resent the two syn- 
ergids and the egg. 

In this case, tlu^ egg 
is extremely large in 
proportion to thesyn- 
ergids and maj rep¬ 
resent the union of 
several nuclei. Fig¬ 
ure 8, B and C, shows 
two of the many ir¬ 
regularities. Although no explanation is offered for these unusual 
figures, apparently in the one shown in figure 8, B and .1, a polyploid 
somatic cell is replacing the embryo sac. Figure 8, C, represents a 
condition among well-advanced ovules and hence should be beyond 
the meiotic divisions. The nuclei at the bottom of the embryo sac 
likewise indicate an advanced stage. However, the 12 chromosomes 
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vl-r>, represoutative female Kamotophytes of Nkotiana 
gluhvom Implont 30 180-49. X 9.W. 
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in the upper part of the enibiyo sae are the size of univalents and 
have a decidedly ineiotic form. 

Since preparations of the male pjametophyte are extremely difficult 
to obtain, no study of its development was made. However, the 
youn^ pollen g:rains are extremely variable in size and shape, and 
only a lew appear e(|uivalent to those of the diploid species. During 
anthesis a few grains ot the latter species were found in a whitish 
powder obtained from the anthers. 

DISCUSSION 

Inasmuch as the meiotic behavior of the Nicotiana (jlutinosa haplont 
is similar to that of other haplonts, especially in Nicotmna, this dis¬ 
cussion will be confined mainly to somatic liehavior and phenomena 
concerning su(‘h behavior. Moreover, since the literature dealing with 
haplonts has recently been reviewed by Gates and Goodwin (<*^) and 
by Kuhn it will not be summarized here. 

CHROMOSOME NUMBER AND MORPHOLOGY 

That the normal somatic chromosome number is 24 (3) is con¬ 
firmed by the present study of the chromosomes in diplont and 
haplont NicotUima glviinosa. Since no pairing occurs during meiosis 
in haplont N. gluiimmi, it is reasonably certain that 12 is the l)asic 
haploid number of chromosomes for the species. 

Somatic chromosomes of Nicotiana glutirwm are similar in shape to 
those of N, tahacvni, in which 24 (23); to those of N, alatay in 
which n --=9 (/, 33 ); and to those of N, tiylrefitri,s^ in which 7f' 12 {34 )• 
They are, however, considerably smaller in diameter than the chromo¬ 
somes of these species and are not so variable in size. The (diromo- 
somes of A', glutinona differ from those of N, longifloroy in which 
{J4)f in that the clmomosomes of the latter species are uni¬ 
formly rod-shaped. To some extent, therefore, specific chromosome 
distinctions separate the complex of A^. glutinosa from the complexes 
of the other species mentioned. 

According to the data and figures presented by the authors just 
cited, the chromosomes of Nicotunm sylrestrifi and A^. tabacurri are 
more nearly alike than those of any other of the species mentioned. 
In interspecific hybrids it has been shown that chromosome affinity 
is much greater in the A^ tabacum-N. sylvef^tris combination than in 
any other combination of these five species ' {3; 4y V‘ 7, v, 373- 
374; ^3; 13). 

(COMPARISON OF OIPLOIDY IN HAPLONT HOOTS AND TETHAPLOIJ3Y IN DIPLOID 

HOOTS 

As stat(Nl previously, the extent of diploidy is similar in root tips, 
marked roots, and root initials of haplont Nicotiana glutinom. Only 
2.21 percent of the haploid root tips gathered at random were partly 
diploid. Tlvis percentage indicates that the (xiciirrence of diploidy 
in haplont roots is less frecpient than is commonly believed { 14 , 17, 
19y 33). In fact, diploidy in haplont roots does not appear to originate 
more frequently tlum does tetraploidv in diploid roots. Of the 
y ^ioUy diploid root tips of haplont N, g^lutinosay 1.02 percent showed 

The degree of affinity between Nicotiana nlata and N. longiflora seems to be questionable (7). 
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tctraploid chinienis. Jii a previous paper the writer ( 24 ) lias shown 
that in diploid N. sylvestrisy 2.50 percent of the root tips contain 
tetraploid chimeras, and he has reported a tetraploid chimera in 
N. Hiind^rae Sander. Since 1930 the writer lias observed su(*h chimeras 
in N. mfihyi Britt, and N. trigonophylla Dun. Although in the last 
three cases no records were kept, it is certain that in each case tetra- 
ploid>^ originated as frecjuontly as diploidy in haplont N. glutinosa 
root tips. 

On the other hand, unless some phenomenon aside from frequent 
origin occurs, the high percentage (55.50) of wholly diploid root tips 
cannot be explained. The writer (24, P- has stated: 

The diploid cells of the haploiits are by far the most vigorous cells of the entire 
root tip and multi])lication is more rajiid in the dii)loid cells of such a root. The 
descendants of a dij)loid root initial in a hajdoid i)lant will in all probability 
f)f*rsist in that meristem, and possibly in time dominate the tissues of the orKan. 

Such a change is precisely what hajipened in the i\icotiaria glviinma 
haplont 30.180-49. It has already lieen shown that the two large 
diploid chimeras in haploid root tips contain more 2n cells in the zone' 
of cell division than in the zone of cell enlargement. It is also shown 
that the percentage of wholly di])loid root tips increased from 0 to 
55.50. 

Such development and domination of diploidy in roots of haplont 
Xlcotlana gintruom is in direct contrast to that found in the case of 
tetraploidy in roots of diplont N, .sylresfris. In the latter case the 
writer ( 24 , p> *200) has stated: 

Thai the larger sector * * * is gradually rt‘acl\iug its maximum size is 

indicated by the comparativ(‘ly uniform decrease in the uumlxM* of tetraploid 
cells from the region of elongaiiou to the growing point. ♦ * ♦ If the root 

tip had been allow'eci to grow', this Kectt)r, and probaldy the majonty of other 
sectors, would have bec<jme “islands" of tetraploid cells. 

Hence, the size of 2n and 4n areas which develop from such initial 
cells in the roots of haplonts and diplonts is apparently determined 
by growth-rate relations of tliese tissues. (\>nsequently such growth- 
rate distinctions must also determine the frequency of wholly 2n and 
4^/ roots, since these roots must arise from such areas in the pericycle. 

COMPARISON OF ROOT AND SHOOT IN RELATION TO POLYPLOIDY 

It is well known that diploidy in haplonts occurs more frequently in 
roots than in shoots (23, 15, 19). A similar condition exists in the 
case of tetraploidy in diplonts. Although the reason for the greater 
prevalence of these chimeral tissues in the root is apparently un¬ 
known, several clues are afforded by the nature of the root and shoot, 
especially by the relative amount of meristematic tissue in these 
organs and the relative degree of protection such tissues receive. 

Undoubtedly the number of apical meristems in the root system 
is greater than in the shoot. Meristematic tissue in the shoot is 
covered with a more effective protective tissue than is that in the 
root. Moreover, the apical meristem of the shoot receives additional 
protection from young leaves and is therefore better shielded from 
environmental changes that may initiate polyploidy. Hence, it 
seems probable that polyploidy originates more frequently in the root 
than in the shoot. 

Although the environmental variations to winch the shoot is sub¬ 
jected are ordinarily greater than those that affect the root, as great 
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or greater variations are usually enoountered by roots grown for 
cytological investigations. Such roots, generally from potted ])lants 
that soon become more or less pot-i)ound, are subjected to various 
and sudden changes in temperature and moisture. Since the root 
is not so effectively constructed as the shoot to endure such variations, 
the greater frecpicnoy of polyploidy in roots grown under such con¬ 
ditions is not surprising. 

The behavior of haplont Nicotiarta glutinosa is in harmony with the 
foregoing facts. It was shown in a preceding section that all roots 
gathered from field plants or from plants (cuttings) grown in an 
ample volume of soil were wholly haploid. On the otlier hand, as 
soon as the plants become more or less pot-bound, diploidy suddenly 
occurred. 

It is ])robahle, however, that tetraploid and also diploid chimeras 
are of more frecpient occurrence in shoots than has been observed, 
since apical meristems of shoots are very seldom examined. 

HAPLONT CALLUS TISSUE IN RELATION TO DIPLOIDY 

As previously showui, the callus at the proximal ends of shoot 
(Sittings of haplont Nlcotiana glutinosa originates from the vascular 
cambium and is composed chiefly of haploid cells, althougli a few" 
diploid and binucleate cells occur. The mode of origin is in agree¬ 
ment with that reported by Priestley and Swingle (20). The occur¬ 
rence of diploid and binucleate cells in the proximal callus is prol)ably 
duo to the eflect of environmental changes on the unprotected dividing 
cells. Such diploid cells have no effect on the comiiosition of roots 
produced by cuttings, since new' roots originate fioni the vascular 
cambium several sections above the callus. 

No distal callus is formed in haplont cuttings of Nicotmna glutinosa. 
llow^ever, distal callus similar in composition to the proximal callus 
of haplont cuttings of N, glutmosa has been reported by Jprgensen (16) 
and by Lindstrom and Koos (19). The occurrence of diploid (^ells 
in the callus of decapitated haplonts may be attributed to causes 
similar to those resulting in diploid cells in proximal callus. How¬ 
ever, unlike the diploid cells of the proximal callus, those of the distal 
callus may have a profound effect on the composition of new tissues 
Since Priestley and Swingle (20) found that buds are exogenous in 
origin, whereas roots are endogenous, the occasional occurrence of 
diploid and tetraploid slioots from decapitated haplonts may be 
accounted for by the chimeral composition of the distal callus. 

MEIOTIC FEATURES OF HAPLONT NICOTIANA GLUTINOSA 

As previously stated, the meiotic beliavior of haplont Nicotiana 
glutinosa is very similar to that of other Nicotiaiui haplonts (2y 5, 6', 
11 y 17y 23). Because of this similarity and since Hollingshead (14) 
has recently discussed the meiotic resemblances and differences of 
haplonts, it appears unne(*essary to present any further compilations 
here. Hence, the new, unusual, and important meiotic and game- 
tophytic features of the N. glutinosa haplont are merely enumerated. 
These are as follows: 

The occurrence of binucleate egg mother cells and pollen mother cells and of 
twin ovules during the meiotic prophase. 

The complete lack of any observable conjugation during meiosis. 
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The lack of ilui lioinotypic Rplit or apparent (‘(jiiational diviKion of univalents 
(luring 1. 

The apj)arent fraKineiitation of univalents (hiring l-A. 

The formation of two 1-M achromatic fif^iires in i)iuucleate Kerm cells. 

The success of l-A random distribution, the 12 univalents being distributed, 
in nearly all cases, in all typos of distribution from 0<>12 to 

The verv rare occurrence of semiheterotypic divisions. 

The mode of (i and mean value of 5 5f». 

The occurrence of chromosome fragments at Il-M. 

The fairly normal Il-A distribution. 

The occurrence of I l-A pollen mother cells containing 48 chromosomes, which 
probably represent advanced stages of the binucleate condition. The possible 
fusion of the I-M achromatic figures in binucleate cells, giving rise to Il-M and 
II-A plates containing more than 12 chromosomes. 

The occurrence of highly abnormal sporads and occasional diads, the spores 
of which contain the complete haploid chromo.some complex. 

The disint(‘grati<ni of the majoritv of egg mother cells following Il-T, and their 
gradual replacement by somatic celts. 

The formation of an occasional female gametophyte. 

The great irregularity and lack of d(‘finite stages in the hnnale gameto]>h>te. 

The apparent fusion of nuclei in the female gametophyte and the occurreiice 
of polyploid nuclei. 

The degeneration of all ovules at the approximate time when fecundation 
sliould occur. 

The occurrcM)C(* of a f(‘w apparently normal pollen grains. 

SUMMARY 

Two iidditioiial liaploiits of Xicotiaua, (jluthiosa w(4*c found during 
tlio spring of 1980 in the [)otnnical gardens of the University of 
(^difornia. One of these plants is described and figured. 

The soinafie ehroinosoine complex of N. gluivnosa consists of 24 
chroniosomes. The basic haploid number is apparently 12. 

The chromosomes of the somatic garniture exhibit morphological 
dilferences permitting the recognition of nine distinct types. 

ni])loidy freciuently occurs in tlie root system of haplont A\ 
glutinosa. The percentage of wholly diploid root tips oliserved in¬ 
creased from 0 at 22 weeks to 55.50 at 37 wrecks. Diploid areas 
were present in 2.21 percent of the haploid root tips, and 1.02 percent 
of the diploid root tips contained tetraploid areas. 

l)i])loid areas extending from the zone of cell division into the zone 
of cell enlargement contain more cells in the former zone and hence 
are larger than in the latter zone. 

Marked diploid and haploid roots produced wholly dijdoid and 
wholly haploid tips, respectively. 

Of 19 pieces of rootlets, 13 had wiiolly diploid root iiiitials; 5 had 
wholly haploid initials; and 1 had 1 haploid and 2 diploid initials. 

The basal callus tissue of cuttings is composed mainly of haploid 
cells, although a few diploid and binucleate cells occur. 

Root initials in the callus originate several sections above the callus. 
All initials are wholly haploid. 

Out of 6 cuttings, only 1 had diploid root tips in its early history. 

Chromosome doubling in root tips is possibly due to the failure of 
anaphase separation, following the retention of the nucleolus to this 
stage. Chromosome doubling in callus tissue is possibly due to the 
fusion of the nuclei of binucleate cells. 

Meiotic and gametophytic behavior is exceptionally irregular, and 
several new and unusual features occur. The term ^*8|)orad'' is 
suggested for the spore or group of spores (tetrads, triads, microcytes, 
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etc.) resulting from ineiotic divisions. A summary of meiosis is 
given in the final section of the discussion. 

EvideiHH^ is presented that the high percentage of diploidy in 
haplont roots of N. glutinom is due to the relative growth relations of 
2n and n tissues rather than to the frequent origin of 2n initials. 

(Irowth rates of 4?) and 2ti tissues in relation to the occurrence of 
tetraploid chimeras in diplonts are discussed. 

Evidence is presented that diploidy in haplont roots is probably 
due to the effect of frecpient and sudden environmental changes on 
poorly protected meristematic tissue. 

p]vidence is presented that the basal-callus tissue of cuttings forms 
a protective coat for adventitious root initials. Comparisons are 
drawn between the basal callus and root initials, and the conditions 
presumably existing in the apical callus and bud initials. 
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LIVER-SPOT DISEASE OF PECAN FOLIAGE CAUSED BY 
GNOMONIA CARYAE PECANAE, NOV. VAR.' 

By J. R. ('OLE=^ 

AfiNonatc pathologistf Dvdaion of Horticultural Cropa and Disea-seHj Bureau of 
Plant Industry, VniUd Slates Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

In tlie vicinity of Shreveport, La., durinji: tlie early siuiinier, a leaf 
spot may he found on the foliage of the pecan (///cona pecan Brit.). 
This type of leaf spot was first reported on the pecan by Demaree,*^ 
who found it in Louisiana and Texas and called it ^‘western sooty 
spot.’’ The color of the sj)ot is first dresden ^ and later cinnamon 
brown, but never black or sooty. It is therefore suggested that the 
name be changed to ‘Miver spot” as being more descriptive of the 
disease. 

DISTRIBUTION AND ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 

Tb(* liver-s])ot disease has been under observation l)y the writer for 
several years, and during the season of 1931 an extensive survey was 
mad(^ to determine its distril)ution and its econojnic importance to 
the pecan industry . At that time the (Usease was ])revalent in central 
Mississippi, Arkansas, northern Jjouisiana, and Texas. Unlike juost 
other parasitic diseases of the pecan, it seems not to thrive in regions 
of high humidity, especially near the (Julf coast of Louisiana and 
Mississipi)i, and it was not found in southern Alabama, southern 
(Jeorgia, or northern Florida during July 1931 when some orchards 
of these States were visited by the writer. 

Liver* sjrot is not considered to be as serious as some other parasitic 
diseases of ])ecans, (^specially scab caused by Chuloaporium effummi 
(Wint.) Dernaree, l)ut it is severely damaging to pecan foliage in many 
localities in the southwestei’ii part of the United States. Since it is 
sometimes accompanied by other leaf spots, especially downy spot 
caused t)v Muco^phaerella caryl(/eva Dernaree and Cole, and vein spot 
caused by Leptothi/riam nerrimlam (\>le, it is difficult to estimate 
accurately the damage due to tliis disease. 

The fungus attacks ti*ees of low vitality, particularly those thickly 
cj’owded or growing in soil low in humus; it also attacks vigorous 
trees growing in the most fertile soil of the Red River Valley. During 
the early fall of 1930 and 1931 some of the leading varieties of pecan 
in western Louisiana and eastern Texas were prematurely defoliated 
by the liver-spot pathogene. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE DISEASE 

The disease first appears on the lower surface of tlie leaflets, usually 
along the midrib (fig. 1), as umber or dresden-brown circidar dots, 

‘ Received for jniblication Feb. 10, 1933, issued February 1934. 

»The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to C. L. Shear, Division of Mycology and Disease Sur%ey, 
for assistance in the classiflcatlon of the causal organism; to John W. Roberts and J. B. Dernaree, Division 
of Fruit .and Vegetable Oops and Disea.ses, for criticism of the manuscniit; and to Edith K, Ca.sh, Divi¬ 
sion of Mycology and Disease Survey, for assistance in translating the technical description into Latin. 

Demaree, j. B. diseases of pecans in the southern states. U.S.Dept.Agr, Farmers’ Bui. 3672, 
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resembling the (‘olor of liver. These dots enlarge and may reach a 
diameter of 1 cm, rarely n:ore, except where they coalesce. The color 

remains the same until late 
summer or early fall, when 
it changes gradually from 
(>esden to cinnamon brown 
and pycnidia appear in the 
central parts of the diseased 
areas (fig. 2). At this time 
the diseased areas become 
visible on the upper surface 
of the leaflets. Figure 3 
shows a leaflet with about 
two thirds of its surface dis¬ 
colored by the fungus and the 
lower edge darkened by the 
jnasses or groups of pyc- 
iiidia. At this stage of the 
disease the leaflets usually 
ar(‘ shed. 

THE CAUSAL FUNGUS 

(’ONIDIAI. STAC.E 

During late summer, wdien 
th(‘ diseased areas change 
from dresden to cinnamon 
brown, groups of reddish- 
brown pimjdelike pycnidia 
form in the center of the 
s]>ots. The produ<»tion of 
pycnidia may continue until 
the entire spot is covered. 
They are at first subcuticu¬ 
lar, later superficial. The 
l)ycnidia ajc not firmly eni- 
l)edded in the host tissue, as 
the outer covering begins at 
the to]) of the epidermal 
cells. The pvcnidial cover¬ 
ing consists of very small, ir¬ 
regularly shaped cells, which 
have thin walls that are dif¬ 
ficult to distinguish clearly 
without the aid of high mag¬ 
nification. This covering 
varies in thickness from 2 to 
3 cells at the base to 4 to 6 
cells at the top. There is no 
ostiole. The base of the pycnidium is made up of stromatic layers, 2 to 
4 cells thick, which apparently dissolve the epidermis. From these stro- 
t matic cells hyphae extend into the spongy parenchyma of the host 
(fig. 4, B), /The conidia are borne at the apical end of short conidi- 



FiGtTRK 1.—Pecan leaf showing early stages of liver spot. 
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ophores, which are slightly longer than the conidia. The conidio- 
phores are simple, hyaline, and 1 to 2 septate. The conidia are contin¬ 
uous, hyaline, curved, fusoid, large 
at the basal end, and attenuated 
toward the apex. 

PERITHECIAL STAGE 

In the vicinity of wShreveport, La., 

])eritbecia begin to develop in late 
winter and reach maturity in the 
early spring. They develop mostly 
on the lower surface of the leaves, 
among the old pycnidia, most often 
singly, but sometimes in groups 
of twos or threes. The perithe- 
cia, which are emliedded deep in 
the host tissues, extend through 
the spongy parenchyma and [leue- 
trate the palisade cells (fig. 4, K). 

The long beaks of the perithecia, 
which have well-developed ostioles, 
extend abovt^ the leaf and may be 
seen with the unaided eye. The 
perithecia are somewhat flask- 
shaped and are composed of thick- 
walled cells. The pcrithocial walls 
are dark brown, 2 cells thick at 
the bottom and top, and 3 to 4 
cells thick on the sides. 

The asci are hyaline, eight- 
spored, and cylindrical; they are 
not accompanied by paraphyses. 

At the apical end they have a 
pore, which is characteristic of the 
genus Gnomonia. The ascospores 
are straight or curved, hyaline, 
guttulate, and one-vseptate, both 
cells being about equal in size, 
with a slight constriction at the 
septum. The spores are enveloped 
in a gelatinous substance without 
defined eell walls and with pointed Fiqt 7RB2.—’Pecftn leaf showing both early and latc 
hyaline appendages at each end, 
the combined length of two append¬ 
ages being about equal to the length of the spore. Before the spores 
arc discharged from the ascus, the appendages lie close alongside 
the spores (fig. 4, Z>), extending after the discharge of the spores. 

IDENTITY OF THE FUNGUS 

Ellis and Everhart ® described the imperfect stage of a fungus on 
liickory leaves in 1891 as GloeospoHum caryae. Ellis and Everhart® re- 

* Ellih, J. B., and Everhart, B. M, new avECiEa ok kungi ki«)ii various uk'ai tties. gloeosporium 
CARYAE KLL. AND DEAHNESS. Acad Nat. Scl., Phila. Froc. 1H91: 82. 1892. 

» Ellis, J. B., and Everhart, B. M. the north American pYRKNOMYCKTEa, a contribution to 
MYCOLOGIC BOTANY, p. 326, Nowfleld, N.J. 1892. 
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FiGTTBX 3.>-Pecan leaf showing advanced stage of liver spot. Midrib 
and veinlets are dying; fruiting bodies are abundant. Leaves are 
usually shed soon after rea(diing this stage. 


ported Gnomonia seior 
cea (Pers.) Ces. and De 
Not., var. macrospora 
Ell. and Ev., as occur¬ 
ring on fallen leaves of 
QuercuSf Castanea^ and 
Carya (Hicoria) near 
N ewfield, N.J. Matz ^ 
reported a two-spored 
Gnomonia on living pe¬ 
can leaves in Florida in 
1917. Wolf® collected, 
in the vicinity of Au¬ 
burn, Ala., an imperfect 
fungus on hickory 
leaves, which ho called 
Gloeosporium caryae 
Ell. and Dearn., and by 
placing the leaves out¬ 
doors over winter, he 
found the perfect stage 
the following spring. 
This perfect stage he 
described as Gnomonia 
caryae. So far as the 
writer has been able to 
determine, Deinaree ® 
was the first to collect 
the imperfect stage of 
the liver-spot fungus on 
liecan leaves. He con¬ 
sidered the causal or¬ 
ganism to be Gloeospor¬ 
ium caryae var. curvis- 
porum Deam. 

In the early studies 
of the liver-spot patho- 
gene, the general mor¬ 
phological characteris¬ 
tics of the fungus indi¬ 
cated that it should be 
classified as belonging 
to the genus Gloeospor¬ 
ium, Since Gloeospori¬ 
um caryae is common on 
hickory leaves in Louis¬ 
iana and Mississippi, 
collections of hickory 
leaves bearing the fun- 


7 Mats, J. an undxbcribbd gnomonia on pecan leaves. Fla. Agr. £xpt. Sta. Ann. Rpt. 1017:80R~ 
04, lill ffil- 1018. o 

, • WOLf, F. A. A NEW GNOMONIA ON HICKORY LEAVES. Anu. Mycol. 10*. 488-491, illus. 1912. 

# nxMABEE, J. B. See footnote 8. 
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gus were made in different parts of these States, and type specimens of G, 
caryae were secured from the herbarium in Washington, D.C. Micro¬ 
tome sections of the hickory and the pecan leaves showed that the fruit¬ 
ing bodies of what has been called G. caryae on hickory leaves and the 
imperfect stage of the liver-spot fungus on pecan are not acervuli but 
are pycnidia (figs. 4~7). The cell structures in tlie covering of the pyc- 
nidia are quite distinct under high magnification. C. L. Shear, of the 



Figure 4.— The liver-spot fungus on pecan: A, Tyiies of conJdia and germination (XI, SCO); B, pycnidium 
(X 900); C, types of nscospores and germination (X 1,200); />, ascus with eight ascospores (X 900), E, 
perithecium eml>edded in leaf (X 000). 

Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
examined the microtome sections and suggested that the imperfect 
stages belong in the genus Leptothyrium and not Oloeosporium, A 
comparison of the imperfect fungus on pecan and that on hickory 
leaves showed that the pycnidia of the liver-spot fungus on pecan 
commonly appear in groups, whereas on the hickory they are usually 
scattered oyer the entire leaf. The pycnidial covering of the liver- 
spot fungus is 2 to 6 cells thick, whereas the covering on the hickory fun¬ 
gus is only 1 to 2 cells thick. The conidia of the liver-spot fungus are long 
and slender (15fi to 20/i long and 2/4 to 3 . 5/4 wide); those of the hick- 
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ory funeus are shorter (7 m to 10m long and 2m to 3.5m wide). Wo 
reportea the latter eonidia to be 7m to 10m long and 1 .5m to 2m wide. 



Fiomts 5.--PhotomlcroKrftph showing conlUial stage of the liver-spot fungus on pecan. 

covering Is composed of several layers of cells (X 1,400). 


The pycnidial 


In making, croas-inoculations with the eonidia from pecan or from 
hickory, the writer was never able to get as liigh a percentage of 
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infection by inoculating liickoiy with the conidia from pecan, or vice 
versa, as by inoculating either species with conidia from the corre¬ 
sponding host. 

Type specimens of Gloeosporium caryae var. curvisporum when ex¬ 
amined appeared distinctly different, both macroscopically and mi¬ 
croscopically, from the imperfect forms of liver spot and the fungus 



Fiourk 6 - -Onomoniu carpat Wolf on hickory: A, Types of coniaia and geriuination (X 1,800); li, pycnid' 
ium (X 900); C, types of ascospores and (termination (X 1,200); i>, ascus with eight ascospores CX 900); 
iC, i)eritheciiiin embedded in leaf (X 000). 


on liickory. They confonn more to the Gloeosporium than to the 
Le^othyrium type. 

Because of the fact that there is a morphological similarity between 
the imperfect stages of the liver-spot fungus and the liickory fungus, 
and because the inability to get a lugh percentage of infection by 
cross-inoculating the fungi may have been due to phywsiologic strains 
rather than separate species, the writer suggests that the imperfect 
fungus on hickory be called Leptothyrium caryae and that on pecan 
L* ca^ae var. pecanae. Both Jt. caryae and i. caryae var. pecanae 
are different from X. nervisedum which occurs on the foliage of pecan. 
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Ji'iGUitK 7.—Photomicrograph ghoN^ ing conidial stage of Onomonia earyat Wolf on hickory. The nycnldlal 
covering is comfKKied of one or two layers of cells (X l|400). 
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The last-named fungus confines its attacks to the vascular system of 
the leaves, and it differs in morphological characters from the other 
two fimgi. Its pycnidial covering is dark brown to black, its cells are 
indefinite, and its conidia are oblong to ovate. In cultural characters 
also it differs from the other pathogenes. 

Pecan leaves bearing pycnidia of the liver-spot fungus were placed 
in ca^es outdoors to overwinter in the vicinity of Shreveport, La. 
Examinations in the early spring disclosed mature perithecia among 
the old pycnidia. Because of the morphological characteristics of the 
perithecia, the fungus was placed in the genus Gnomoma. The spores 
of tliis fungus have appendages and, since Ellis and Everhart re¬ 
ported a Gnomonia on Carya (Hicoria) having spores with appendages, 
a comparison of the two fungi was made. 

An examination of type specimens of Gnomonia setacea (Pers.) 
Cos. and DeNot. and G, setacea var. macrospora disclosed the fact 
that the ascospores either were immature or had deteriorated so much 
that a fair comparison could not be made. The former is found on 
pecans and oaks in the South and the latter on hickory in the East, 
especially in New Jersey. The j)erithe(*ja of these organisms are not- 
confined to any part of tlie leaflets, but are scattered over the entire 
leaf surfaces. There is no evidence of old pycnidia among the 
perithecia, nor has there been a conidial stage connected with either 
organism, so far as the writer has been able to ascertain. The descrip¬ 
tions of G. setacea and G, setacea var. macrospora^ according to Ellis 
and Everhart,^® indicate that these forms are distinct from G, caryae 
Wolf on liickory, being 4- to 8-spored and septate in the middle with¬ 
out constriction. During the studies of G, caryae and the liver-spot 
fungus, the writer has never observed an ascus with less than eight 
spores, and the spores also show a slight constriction at the septum 
(figs. 4 and 6). Furthermore, the spores of both of these forms arc 
larger than those of either G. setama or G, setacea var. rnacrospora, 
Matz^^ also described a Gnomonia on pecan, but since that fungus 
produces its fruiting bodies on living leaves and since two spores, 
larely three or more, are produced in an ascus, it is considered a 
species distinct from both G. caryae and the liver-spot fungus. 

The morphological characteristics of Wolf’s Gnomonia on hickory 
and those of the fungus on pecan, herein described, are similar, 
except that the spores of the latter are usually accompanied by ap¬ 
pendages composed, perhaps, of a gelatinous substance without a 
defined cell wall, Appendages were not reported on the spores of 
G, caryae by Wolf, nor were they found by the writer (fig. 0, O). 
The spores of G. caryae are longer than those of the liver-spot fungus; 
the former are 25 m to 33 m long and 5 m wide, whereas the latter are 22m 
to 28m long by 3m to 4m wide. The measurements of the pecan spores 
do not include the appendages. 

After a number of unsuccessful attempts to get infection with 
ascospores from Gnomonia caryae and the liver-spot fungus, inocula¬ 
tions were made with conidia from the ascospore cultures. As pre¬ 
viously stated, a higher percentage of infection was obtained when 
the inoculum was placed on the host species (hickory and f>ecan, 
respectively) than when cross-inoculations were made. 


Elus. J. B., and Everh 4KT, B. M. (See footnote 6.) 
Maw, J. (See footnote 7.) 
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The growth characters of the two fungi on artificial media were 
very much alike. However, conidia were produced in pycnidia when 
cultured from either the imperfect or the perfect stage. Wolf*^ 
found that when cultures were made from the conidial stages of 
Gnomonia caryae the conidia were not borne in acorviili but on hyphae 
or short conidiophores. The writer also found tliis to be true/ 

Because of the similarity between Gnomonia caryae and the liver- 
spot fungus, the writer suggests that the latter be designated Gnomonia 
caryae var. pecanae. 

TECHNKUL DESCRIPTION 
Gnomonia caryae var. pecanae, nov. var. 

Peritheciis hypophyllis, pezizoideis, singulis vel 2-3 gregariis, plerunique inter 
pycnidia sparsis, sine rostris 300/1-350^ latis, 150 m-250ai altis; rostris 200At-250M 
longis, 50 m“60m latis; pariebus perithecialibus apice et infra 2, lateribus 3-4 stratis 
cellularum compositis, atrobrunneis; ascis hyalinis, octosporis, poro apicali et 
pariebus tenuibus praeditis, cylindraceis, 45^-50^ longis, O/u-S/x latis; ascosporis 
rectis vel curvatis, hyalinis,* guttulosis, uniseptatis, utrinque setosis, 22 m“28/x 
longis, 3/x 4 m latis. 

Pyciiidiis superficialihus, subgloliosis, rufo-brunnois, 75m 300m latis; conidiis 
continuis, hyalinis, curvatis, fusiformibiis, versus apiceiu attenuatis, 15 m'-20m 
longis, 2m-‘3.6m latis, conidiuplioribus siinplieibus, hyalinis, 1-2 septatis, 1Sm- 25m 
longis, 3 m“5m latis. 

In foliis Hicoriao pecanae. 

Perithecia hypophyllous, flask-shaped, single or in groups of twos or threes; 
usually found scattered among the older pycnidia; from 300m to 350m wide and 
150m to 250m high without the beaks. Beaks from 200m to 250m long by 50m to 
60m wide. Walls of perithecia 2 colls thick at bottom and top and 3 to 4 cells 
thick on sides; dark brown. Asci hyaline, 8-spored with pore at apical end, 
cylindrical, thin-walled, 45m to 50m hy 6m to 8m. Ascospores 22m to 28m by 3m to 
4 m, straight or curved, hyaline, guttulate, and 1-septate with setae at both ends. 

Pycnidia superficial, subglobose, reddish brown, 75m to 300m hi diameter. 
Conidia 15m to 20m by 2m to 3.5m, continuous, hyaline, curved, fusoid, and attenu¬ 
ated toward the apex. Conidiophores simple, hyaline, 18m to 25m hy 3m to 5m 
and 1- to 2-8eptate. 

On leaves of Hicoria pecan. 

Type specimens have been deposited in the Pathological Collec¬ 
tions of the Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, at Washington; in the New York Botanical Garden; and 
in the Missouri Botanical Garden. 

GROWTH ON ARTIFICIAL MEDIA 

The liver-spot fungus was easily cultured by streaking corn-meal 
agar plates with either conidia or ascospores. Monospore cultures 
became macroscopic in about 10 days. From the beginning, the 
mycelium was very compact, light tan in color, and covered with 
short aerial hyphae. Production of conidia began in about 20 days, 
at the optimum temperature. The conidia were borne in pycnidia 
having the same characteristics as those on the host. 

The fungus grows on a wide variety of artificial media. The best 
growth was made on corn-meal agar, when an area 10 cm in diameter 
was covered in 60 days. It fruited best on a combination of corn- 
meal and pecan or com-meal and hickory agar, made by rolling pecan 
or hickory leaves and placing them in test tubes of corn-meal agar. 
In 10 days a few pycnidia appeared, and after 4 weeks the entire 
spface of the medium was covered with the fruiting bodies. On 
l^etable plugs, especially potato, an abundance of pinkish aerial 
hyphae was produced, but no conidia were present. 


a Wolf, F. a. (See footnote 8.) 
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When kept in an incubator for 60 days on corn-meal and potato 
agar, the fungus grew best at a temperature of 24° C. At this tem- 
j)erature the maximum growth was 5% cm. The mycelium was hya¬ 
line to light tan and mostly submerged, with little aerial hyphae. 
little growth was made at 28° and none at 34° C. At 16° conidia 
and an abundance of white aerial hyphae were produced, although 
the growth was only 2 cm in diameter. No growth occurred at 12°. 

During the course of hydrogen-ion studies, com-meal agar medium 
with a pH range of from 4.0 to 8.5 was used. The optimum growth, 
an area 4 cm in diameter occurred between pH 5.8 and pH 7.0, whereas 
poor growth was made at pH 4.0 and pH 8.5. The general character¬ 
istics of the^owth were the same at all of these hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
trations. Tme mycelium was light brown, mostly submerged, with 
little or no aerial hyphae. Where growth was optimum the medium 
was discolored, changing from hyaline to light brown. Conidia were 
produced in all the cultures. 

PATHOGENICITY 

During the season of 1930 unsuccessful attempts were repeatedly 
made to produce liver spot by using ascospores from leaves as inocula. 
In 1931 all inoculations were made with conidia from leaves collected 
(luring the late fall of 1930 and from ascosporc cultures. The 
imperfect and perfect stages of the fungus had previously been con¬ 
nected when perithecia of Gnomonia were found among the old pyc- 
nidia of the Leptothynuin stage and conidia were produced in cultures 
made from monospore cultures of the ascigerous stage. A mass of 
conidia was removed from culture tubes and from leaves by means 
of a scalpel and placed on both the dorsal and ventral surfaces of 
leaves of the Stuart, Van Deinaii, and Pabst varieties. The leaves 
were them enclosed in glassine bags for 48 hours. These inoculations 
were begun the 1st of May, while the leaves were young and before 
they had taken on a dark-green color. The inoculations were made 
in series every 2 weeks throughout the summer. The first infec¬ 
tions were recorded September 9 on leaves that were inoculated July 
28 with conidia taken from leaves and ascospore cultures. The re¬ 
sults of inoculations on young and on older leaves were practically 
the same, although the percentage of infection was small. The later 
the inoculations were made, the higher was the percentage of infec¬ 
tion; maximum infection occurred in October from inoculations made 
in September. The results with Qmmonia from the Stuart variety 
of pecan and the shagbark hickory {Hicoria ovata) were as follows: 
58-percent infection was obtained on pecan with conidia from the 
hickoiy Gnomonia and 63 percent on hickory with conidia from the 
pecan Gnomonia, whereas 90-percent infection was obtained on pecan 
with conidia from the pecan Gnomonia, and 97 percent on hickory 
with conidia from the hickory Gnomonia. There was 48 percent 
Gnomonia infection on the pecan checks and 55 percent on the hickory 
checks. All infections were on the lower or dorsal surface of the leaves, 
indicating that the fungus enters the host through the stomata, since 
inost of the stomata are on the lower surface. The period of incuba¬ 
tion for infection was from 5 to 6 weeks for both old and young leaves. 
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indicating^ that the age of the leaves is an unimportant factor in the 
susceptibility to the liver-spot pathogcne. 

Temperature and humidity were doubtless the chief factors repress¬ 
ing infection earlier in the season, for natural infections of liver spot 
were present in the field during eJune and July. 

VARIETAL SUSCEPTIBILITY 

While most of the improved varieties of pecan are attacked by the 
liver-spot fungus, some are more susceptible than others. Among the 
most susceptible arc the Stuart, Van Deman, and Pabst. In the 
vicinity of Shreveport, La., the Schley and Georgia Giant are highly 
resistant. Most of the native pecans in Texas are attacked, some 
being defoliated. 

CONTROL 

During the season of 1930, experiments were conducted on the 
Pabst variety in an effort to control the liver-spot disease. A block 
of trees was sprayed with one application of 4:0:50 bordeaux mix¬ 
ture on June 23. " As the spring of 1930 was very early, most of the 
ascospores were discharged by May 1. The spraying was too late, 
for more than 50 percent of infection occurred. The experiment was 
repeated in 1931 on the Stuart variety, the application of 4:0:50 
bordeaux mixture being made on May 27. The spring was later and 
the ascospores were not discharged until about May 10. There was 
not more than 2- to 3-percent infection from the liver-spot fungus on 
the sprayed trees, as compared with 75-percent infection on the un¬ 
sprayed trees. The unsprayed trees were defoliated by September 1, 
whereas the sprayed trees held their foliage until December. These 
experiments indicate that in the vicinity of Shreveport, La., the fungus 
would be comparatively easy to control if the trees were sprayed 
during the latter part of May. 

Sanitation may be an important factor in controlling the disease. 
If the leaves were destroyed by burning or if they were plowed under 
deeply enough in the fall or early spring, the early infection would 
undoubtedly be greatly reduced. 

SUMMARY 

Liver spot, a foliage disease of pecans, caused by Gnomonia caryae 
var. pecanaCf nov. var., has been collected in Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Texas. 

The disease first appears on the lower surface of the leaves as cir¬ 
cular brown dots resembling liver in color. Since the name ^‘western 
sooty spot’' now in use indicates that the leaf spot is black, which is 
not the case, the writer believes that ‘^liver spot" would be a better 
term for this disease. 

The fungus causes the greatest injury to trees of low vitality, but 
it also attacks vigorous trees and occasionally causes premature de¬ 
foliation. It seems to thrive best in climates of high temperature 
and low rainfall. 

The conidial stage of the fungus is considered as L^tothyrium 
caryae vox, p^anae, distinct from L, nervisedum Cole. The perfect 
stage is considered as Onomonia caryae var. pecanae^ distinct from 
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0. setacea var. macrosmra Ell. and Ev., from a 2-spored Qnomonia 
described by Matz in Florida, and from (?. caryae Wolf. 

The liver-spot fungus \^1 ^row on a variety of laboratory media, 
but fruits best on a combination medium of pecan or hickory leaves 
rolled and inserted in a test tube containing corn-meal agar. The 
optimum temperature for growth is 24° C. and the minimum is 
between 12° and 16°. 

The writer was able to prove, according to Koch’s rules, that the 
liver-spot disease is caused by Gnomonia caryae var. pecanae. 

Varietal resistance was noted among pecans. The varieties Schley 
and Georgia Giant were highly resistant, whereas the Stuart, Van 
Deman, and Pabst varieties were very susceptible. 

One application of 4 :f) :50 bordeaux mixture on May 27,1931, gave 
almost perfect control of the liver-spot fimgus. 




FLOODING TO CONTROL ROOT-KNOT NEMATODES' 

By Lloyd N. Brown 2 

Agent, irrigation assisianl. Division of Irrigation, Bureau of Agricultural Engi¬ 
neering, Ignited States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Use-of-water studies in the Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta were 
undertaken in 1924, and are still being continued. The delta, about 
400,000 acres in area, is composed of peat and sedimentary soil, the 
latter type amounting to about 60 percent of the whole. The chan¬ 
nels of the delta connect with an upper arm of San Francisco Bay and 
arc subject to tidal action. This area, formerly a tidal swamp, was 
reclaimed by building levees around sections varying in size from a 
few hundred to several thousand acres. The ground surface of most 
of the enclosed areas is several feet below low-tide level. Irrigation 
water is witbdmwn from the delta channels by siphoning it over the 
levees or carrying it under them in culverts, and is distributed to the 
land through a system of ditches. Excess water is collected in drain¬ 
age canals and returned to the channels by pumping. 

Work on the consumptive use of water, referred to above, consisted 
in part of growing crops on peat and sedimentary soil in typical mois¬ 
ture-requirement tanks. While this work was in progress, consider¬ 
able diniculty was experienced with the root-knot nematode, Hetero- 
dera rnarioni (Cornu) Goodev. The damage caused by the nematodes 
in the delta is of considerable magnitude. Great areas of very valua¬ 
ble land are rendered unfit for the profitable production of potatoes, 
sugar beets, and other crops. No effective system of control is 
known. The nematode population can be reduced by replacing sus- 
(;eptible crops with a rotation of nonsusceptible crops such as barley 
or corn, or by burning off the surface layer of the peat, which is a very 
undesirable practice. Flooding had been suggested, but results 
obtained were neither conclusive nor in agreement. The method, 
however, appeared to offer possibilities and was definitely related to 
use-of-water studies. 

1 Received for puhlicalion Sept 28, 1933, issued February lUW The nematode control experiments 
rei)orted herein, made in the period 1928-30, were mddeni to work on the consumptive use of water in the 
Sacrarnento-San Joaqiiin Delta, Calif. The project as a wdiole was carried on under a cooperat i ve a^rreement 
subscribed to by the folIowinR parties IT h. j>epartnieDt of Agriculture, Bureau of Public Roads, oiiernting 
through the Division of Agricultural Engineering, State of f'alifornia, Department of Public Works, 
operating through the Division of Engineering and irrigation and the Di\ision of Water Rights: University 
of (California, Agricultural Exiierlinent Station, o|>erating through the Division of Irrigation Investigations 
and Practice. Reorganisation has now' (1933) resulted in the Federal agency becoming the Bureau of 
Agricultural Engineering, operating through its Division of Irrigation, and the State agency becoming the 
Division of W’^ater Resources in the Department of Public Works 

(lerald Thorne, Division of Nematology, Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
was detailed to advise and assist in planning the experiment. His services included two visits to King 
Island and microscopic examinations of soil and water samples. Jocelyn Tyler, Division of Entomology 
and Parasitology, University of California, did all greenhouse work and gave advice on numerous occasions. 
The California Delta Farms, Inc., through George Atherton, general manager, provided the site and water 
^pply for the experiment and in other ways facilitated the installation. 0, V. P. Stout, irrigation engineer, 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, who supervised the consumptive use of water studies, encouraged and 
forwarded the work from its Inception to completion. 
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The larvae of Heterodera marioni are very slender, averaging 0.4 mm 
in length, and even on a dark background are barely visible to the 
unaided eye. Three conditions are necessary for their optimum 




gro>Fth—proper temperature, moisture, and air. Tyler * found that 
activity be^s at about 56° F. and increases up to about 80°, after 
Vhich it fafls off rapidly. They multiply most rapidly when the aur- 

.. »BVJi}LOFMlCNT OF THE BOOT-KNOT NEMATODE AS AFFECTED BY TEMPERATUKE. IlUgardift 

11 881-415, illUS. 1933. 
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rounding soil is of proper moisture content for plant growth. The 
greatest numbers are found in the upper foot of soil, which is best 
aerated, although some may be found at a depth of several feet. 
In other words, they do best under conditions that are most favorable 
for the growth of plant roots. Some of the most common commercial 
plants subject to attack are potato, sugar beet, celery, tomato, melon, 
beans, cantaloupe, squash, cucumbers, peaches, and figs. Two views 
of roots infested with the nematodes are shown in figure 1. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Several writers have mentioned the possibility of controlling nema¬ 
todes by flooding, but no precise work appears to have been done. 
Bessey,^ after discussing the problem, sums up: 

Flooding, then cannot be recommended as a certain means of exterminating 
root-knot under all circumstances. Probably the soil should be flooded at least 
25 days; in the laboratory the nematode larvae usually succumbed much sooner 
when isolated and placed in water. 

Frandsen,® in reporting some flooding experiments, states: 

It has been suggested that fields might be rid of the worms by flooding them 
with water but our exj)eriments indicate that at least 3 months submersion wo\ild 
1)0 necessary to make this method effective. 

Watson,® who has made some observations on flooding as a means 
of controlling root-knot, concludes: 

Nematodes can be greatly reduced in number, if not completely eradicated, by 
flooding. Indeed, in some fields usually flooded during part of .the summer, as 
with tomato fields on the east coast, nematodes are seldom noticed. There is 
yet much to be learned as to the length of time a field should be covered with 
water, especially at different seasons, and as to the resistance of the eggs to 
water. Generally a week or two is considered necessary. 

No flooding experiments were continued long enough t-o determiue 
th(3 time necessary to secure complete control. 

It may be noted here that nematode larvae are not drowned by 
submergence in water, but supposedly succumb to exhaustion induced 
by their own activity, which is increased in water. 

INSTALLATION OF PLOTS 

A site, possessing the three prime requisites—unfailing water supply, 
adequate drainage, and heavv nematode infestation—was selected on 
King Island, Calif., in April 1928. King Island, a tract of about 
3,300 acres, lies with its southeast corner about 7 miles west and 6 
miles north of Stockton. Two microscopic examinations of the peat 
soil showed populations of Heterodera marioni estimated at 8 and 45 
millions per acre. A crop of potatoes planted on the area 3 or 4 years 
previously had been a failure because of nematodes. Barley was 
grown on the area in 1926 and 1927. On May 8, 1928, barley about 
2 feet hi^h was cleared from the plot area. Many volunteer potatoes 
heavily invested with nematodes were found growing with the barley. 

Twenty plots, each 12 feet square, arranged in a double row 10 
plots long from east to west, or, in other words, 10 pairs of plots, were 
prepared. Each plot was enclosed by a watertight wall or curb made 
of tongue-and-groove redwood, extending 12 inches above and 18 inches 
below the ground surface. The tops of all the curbs were at the sanu' 

*Be88F.t, E. a. KOOt-KNOT and ITS CONTEOI.. If.S.Dept.Agr.Bur. Plant Intlus. Hull 217. S2 pj). 
Ulus. 1911. 

J Feandskn, P. selworm parasites of piants. Calif. Oomn. Hort. Mo. Bull. 5: lOlts 

* Watson, j. R. control of boot-knot, n. Fla. Agr. Expt. Sta. Boll. 159, pp. 29-44, 1921. 
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level throughout. Two views of the plots are shown in figure 2. The 
water supply was obtained from the channel nearbv through 5-inch 
slip-joint pipe. The pipe discharged into a delivery box at the north¬ 
east corner of the plots. The north side of this box was built about 
0 inches lower than the tops of the curbs enclosing the plots, thus 
providing a spillway which protected the plots from overflowing. 
The west end of the delivery box was connected to a wooden flume 10 
inches deep and 12 inches wide built on the north side of the plots. 
Water was admitted to each pair of plots through holes in the north 
curb of the north plot of the pair, which was also the south side of the 
flume, and thence through auger lioles in the middle curb to the south 
plot of the pair. With this set-up it was possible to hold water on all 
or any pair or pairs of the plots. 

In addition to the natural infestation of nematodes, some badly 
affected roots of smartweed. Polygonum acre were buried a 

few inches deep at marked spots in each plot. This precaution was 
taken in order to have a small sample of soil for microscopic examina¬ 
tion which was definitely known to contain nc^imatodes. 

After several trial floodings, flooding was continuous for the respec¬ 
tive periods in each case, from July 18,1928, until the end of the experi¬ 
ment, with the exception of a few unavoidable interruptions, none of 
which was for more than 24 hours^ duration and most of them for 
considerably less. 

FLOODING I]XPERIMENTS ON KING ISLAND PLOTS 

In preliminary experiments, peat soil infested with nematodes was 
submerged in small tanks. Several microscopic examinations of the 
soil up to and including one 3 months after flooding showed many 
livinjj larvae. However, examination on the fourth month aftei- 
flooding revealed only apparently exhausted larvae. 

On November 29, 1928, slightly more than 4 months after flooding, 
samples of soil from the j)lots containing Polygonum acre roots were 
examined microscopically. No nematodes or eggs were found. 

On January 22, 1929, after slightly more than 6 months of flooding, 
another similar set of samples was taken and examined microscop¬ 
ically. This examination also failed to disclose any nematodes or eggs. 

On the same date two 6-inch and twelve 4-inch pots were filled with 
flooded soil and a tomato plant was placed in each. On March 1, 
1929, after the plants had been in the greenhouse about 5 weeks, 9 
galls were found on the roots in one 6-inch pot and 1 each in 4 of the 
4-inch pots. The other plants appeared to be free from nematodes. 

When the above-noted samples were taken, 6 plots were drained. 
On June 1, about 5 months after draining, these plots were planted 
with pumpkin seed. On July 5, 35 days later, the pumpkin roots 
show^ed many galls, microscopically determined to be caused by 
nematodes. Other plants growing in the plots, and susceptible to 
nematode attack, also showed galls. 

From the foregoing observations it would appear that from 4 to 6 
months’ submergence will kill nematode larvae, but viable eggs 
remain and under favorable conditions these will hatch. 

On July 18,1929, 6 more plots were drained after having been under 
water for 12 months. On August 9 all plots were planted with pump¬ 
kin seed. Soil and pumpkin-root samples taken September 12 failed 
to show any nematodes when examined microscopically. However, 



Figure 2.-^, General view of nematode plots on iClng Island, west from top of levee. Note dralnajre 
ultcnes. B, E^t end of nematode plots on King Island, showing supply plj^e, receiving box, spillwav. 
ntitne, and plots nos 1 and 2. » ^ » 
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when pumpkin roots were du^ out on October 9 some nematode ^alls 
were found. Hence, it would appear that after a year’s flooding some 
of the nematodes had lived over in form, although apparently in 
greatly reduced numbers. 

On June 4, 1930, 22)2 months after flooding, 4 more plots were 
drained, and on June IS these were planted to pumpkins. Roots 
of pumpkins were examined on July 10 and 20 anrl again in October, 
but in no case were any nematode galls found. Polygonum acre grew 
in the plots, but no evidence of nematodes was observed on the roots. 
Therefore it appears that all viable nematodes had hatched and the 
larvae died during 22)2 months of flooding. Apparently between 12 
and 22^2 months of flooding was necessary to rid the land of nematodes. 
Under ordinary conditions this would probably be considered too long 
a period to be of practical value. However, under conditions similar 
to those prevailing in the Sacra men to-San Joa(iuin Delta it may bc^ 
practicable to flood for 2 years in order to rid the land of this pest, 
especially when prices of farm produce are low. 

FLOODING EXPERIMENTS ON EMPIRE TRACT 

The Empire tract, an island of about 3,000 acres of peat soil, lying 
just west of King Island, was flooded from about May 22 to Se])tember 
22, 1929, in an eflort to leach out alkali, kill weeds, and improve the 
soil. Previous to the flooding, four samples of soil badly infested with 
nematodes were obtained by pressing 9 ’ 2 -inch lengths of slipjoint pipe 
into the soil and then digging them out, thus removing a pipe full of 
soil. Two samples contained small sugar beets, the other contained 
Polygomim acre plants. The filled pipes were then buried with the 
upper ends even with the soil surface on the island to be flooded. 

The pipes of soil were dug up after the 4 months of flooding. A mi¬ 
croscopic examination of the material from 2 of the cylinders, 1 eacli 
of the sugar beet and Polygonum acre roots, failed to show any nema¬ 
todes. The soil from the other 2 cylinders was placed in eighteen 
4-inch flowerpots in a greenhouse PYbruary 11, 1930. On March 25 
a P. acre plant in one pot had 5 galls, a P, acre plant in another pot 
had 2 galls, and a tomato plant had 4; the tomato plants in the other 
pots had rey>ectively, 4, 4, 5, (i, 7, 9, 9, 9, 9, 10, 10, 13, 13, 17, 25, and 
34 galls. These results are consistent with those obtained on the 
King Island plots, in indicating that 4 months’ flooding will kill 
larvae but that viable eggs still remain. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Four rnonths’ submergence of soil containing the nematode Iletero- 
dera marioni killed the larvae, but the eggs remained viable. Flooding 
for 6 months gave approximately the same results as for 4 months. 
Nematodes appeared m soil flooded for a year, although apparently 
in greatly reduced numbers. After soil had been submerged for 22)^ 
months no nematodes were found when plants were grown in it. 

Therefore, it may be concluded that about 4 months’ of submergence 
kills Heierodera marioni larvae, but the eggs are not killed until some¬ 
time between the end of the twelfth month and midway of the twenty- 
third month; hence, to rid nematode-infested soif by continuolis 
j^ooding would entail the loss of 2 years’ crops. 



CYSTINE DEFICIENCY OF SOYBEAN PROTEIN AT VARI¬ 
OUS LEVELS, IN A PURIFIED RATION AND AS A 
SUPPLEMENT TO CORN ‘ 

By Charles L. Shrewsbury, aBsociale chemist, and John W. Bratzler,^ senior 
student, Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station and College of 
Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The extensive use of soybeans {Soja rnax) and soybean products in 
livestock rations, as well as in the dietary of man, makes information 
on the nutritive properties of this legume of importance. Mitchell 
and Smuts recently published data which strongly indicate that a 
ration containing 10 percent of soybean protein (ether extracted 
soybeans) is defi(*ient in (*ystine. The experimental period w^as short 
(5 w'^eeks), and the rations were not readily consumed, resulting in 
very limited growth. 

Csonka and Jones ^ have recently analyzed the glycinin fiom 10 
varieties of soybeans for (‘ystine and other amino acids. The gly- 
(*inin from Manchu soybeans contained next to the highest amount 
of cystine (1.45 percent). 

Soybeans are generally fed to livestock as a su])plement to corn or 
other carbohydrate-ri(‘h feed. The experiments described in this 
paper were designed to reinvestigate the reported deliciency of soy¬ 
bean protein at a level of 10 percent, to determine whether a cystine 
deficiency existed at a ])rotein level of 15 ])ercent, and whether a 
ration made from corn and soybeans, su(‘h as is used in swine feeding, 
would exhibit a cystine deficiency. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

Two methods of feeding were used in the experiments: In one 
series feed consumption was eciiialized; in the other the animals 
(rats) were allowed to eat ad libitum. In both series the animals 
were sepaiated into pairs, one animal of a pair receiving the control 
ration and the other the cystine-supplemented ration. The animals 
of a ])air were selected from stock shortly after w'eaning and were of 
the same age and sex, similai- in weight, and from the same litter. 
Thus, the only difference in the two series was that in one case feed 
consumption was e([ualized, whereas in the other feed was available 
at all times. It w^as felt this would give some information as to the 
relative merits of the tw^o methods of experimentation. The experi¬ 
mental period wuis 8 woeks. 

Tfie yellow^ corn and the Manchu variety of soybeans used in the 
experiments wttc obtained from the experimental swine farm and were 
of good quality. The soybeans wore extracted with ether for several 

1 Received for publication Sept. 28, 1933; issued February 1934. 

^ A part of the material in this paper was submitted by the junior autlioi to the School of Agriculture, 
Purdue University, as a thesis in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the bachelor of science degree. 

» Mitchell, H. H., and Smitts, D. J3 amino aoid DEFiciENriKs of beef, coun, oats, and soybeans 
b OB GROWTH IN THE WHITE RAT. Jour. Biol Chem. 95: 2C3-281. 1932, 

* Csonka, F. A., and Jones, D. B. differences in the amino acid content of the chief protein 
Colycinin) from heeds of several varieties of soybean. Jour. Agr. Research 4f»- 61-65 1933 
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(lays and dried. The yellow corn and ether-extracted soybeans had 
a crude piotein content of 9.5 and 51.7 penjent, respectively. The 
other materials used in the rations were of good quality. Table 1 
gives the composition of the rations. 

T\rlk 1. Composition of rations 


j Porccntufio oouiposilion of ration no — 


Kthar-extrarf ed soy 1 >eans 

V'ellow corn 

Oextnn 

Butter 

Yeasi- 

Ood-liver oiL 
Snltsn« _ 

Osborne-Mendel salts 

NaCl. 

C'ystine .... 

('rude protein from soybeans 


'» Limestone 10 parts, special steamed Imno meal 10 parts, common salt 1 part 

MIsborne. T 13 , and Mknpki.. L B nvthitive vam e ok the wheat kekvei, \np its mii.mnu 
rRODUCTH. Jour Biol (’hem J37 M'l 1010 


2fil 

2(»2 

1 2(>( 

11 f) 

11 T) 1 

1 

1 20 0 

M 0 

S4 0 i 


2 r. 1 

2. 2.^) 1 

1 .54 0 


1 i 

i K (1 


1 

I 2 0 



' 2 0 

"2 6 ' 

'2 6 

' 4 0 



1 0 


25 


.*> 04 

5 04 

14 00 


205 

259 

200 

20.0 1 

20 U 

20 0 

5.1 / 5 j 

>y3 o ' 

62 75 

H.O 

S 0 

8.0 

2 0 

2.0 

2.0 

2 1; 

2 u 

2.0 

4 0 

4 (1 

4 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

25 


25 

11 00 

i 1 

10 34 

JO 34 


The cystine used in the (Experiments was obtained from the East¬ 
man Kodak C\). and was laladcxl Ij-cystine. Jt was found to be 97.25 
percent pure, based on its nitrogen analysis. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The su])[)l(Mnenting elletd of cystine on a purified ration containing 
10 percent of soybean protein is seen by an examination of table 2. 

Table 2. —Supplemcnling effect of cystine on a purified ration {i^o.9) containing 10 
percent of soybean protein when fed to rats, as indicated by their weights in grams 

I Eviiermicntal period fiH days] 


— 

FKKI) CON.SCMPTIOX EQUAI IZEI) 

1 ' " ' 

Fair 1 j Fair 2 Fair 3 

1 Fair 4 


Control 

(’’y.shiic 

("ontrol 

(.'y.stinc 

('onlrol 

Cystine 

Conti ol 

Cy.siim* 

Initial weight. 

43 

40 1 

1 42 

40 

40 

44 

49 

47 

Final weight. 

71 

71 1 

50 

64 

1 «80 

102 

<* 78 

91 

Total gain_ 

28 

31 

17 

24 1 

1 40 

58 

29 

44 

Total feed . 

208 

298 1 

i 

241 

241 

282 

2S3 

201 

201 


FEED CONSU.MFTION UNKKSTHICTKD 



Initial weight 

38 

36 

34 

34 

30 

29 

35 

1 33 

Finnl weight- . .. 

.50 

52 

«47 

68 

« 56 


** 46 

I 74 

Total gain ... 

21 

16 

13 

24 

26 

2fi 

11 

41 

Total feed. 

216 

218 

114 

118 

136 

123 

122 

J80 


* Died before the end of the exjjeriment, pair mates receiving cy.stine wore continued on and w’ere all 
alive fit the end of the experiment. 
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Table 2 .—Supplementing effect of cyaltne on a purified ration (JioO) eontatmng J(f 
percent of soybean protein when fed to ratSj as indicated by (heir weights in organs — 
Continued 

FEED CONSUMPTION EQUVLTZEl) 


Item 

1 

j Pair 5 

Pair fi 

Pair 7 

Pair 8 

('ontrol 

Cystine 

Control 

Cy.stine ! 

1 

Control 

i 

Cystine 

Control 

Cyvlme 

Initirtl w’eight. i 

i 42 

1 4U 

31) 

m 1 

47 

47 

45 

43 

Final weight,- 

51) 

fi4 

“69 

74 1 

1 "07 

81) 1 

« 87 

75 

Total gain. _. i 

17 

24 

HO 

; HO 1 

! 28 

H9 

22 

H2 

'I’otal fee<l 

211 1 

241 

22K 

228 1 

2H0 

L»H0 ! 

lOS 

169 


FEED CONSUMPTION UNKESTJCTEJ) 


Initial weight 

.30 

2<) 

36 

! 

35 

33 

1 4„ 

46 

Final weight - 

“40 

! 6.5 

“ 45 

51 j 

“ 57 

.59 

1 “ 74 

93 

Total gain_ 

10 

[ H6 

9 

16 1 

22 j 

26 1 

28 

47 

Total feed _ 

1 "■ 

117 

1.57 

2H5; 

127 1 

m 

1 197 

201 


" Died i)ef()re the en<l of the expeninent, pair mates receiving c.vstlne were continued on and were all 
alive at the end of the experiment. 


The results of all the* feeding trials have been siuninarized statisti¬ 
cally according to the method of Student ^ in table 3. In the experi¬ 
ments in which feed consumjition was etiualizod all of the pair mates 
receiving; cystine in the ration made larjifer puns than the controls. 
Althouji:h the rations wTre consumed in (*onsidenible quantity, grow th 
was relatively poor. Five of the control animals died before the end 
of 50 days, while none of the pair mates receiving cystine had suc¬ 
cumbed hy the (uid of the experiment. The weights and feed con- 
sumjitions rec'orded in the table for the pair mates that died are for the 
last period jneceding death. A marked dillerence was noted between 
the hair coats of the rats; the ones receiving cystine were smooth and 
well kept, while the controls had rough coats. 

T\BLE 3. Slatisttcal results of expennients with cystine ns a supplement in the 

diet of rats 



.Soylieau 

Soybean 

Soj bean 

Soybean 

('orn and 

('orn and 


1 protein 

protein 

protein 

protein 1 

1 .soybean 

soybean 


lit) percent 

10 percent 

ISjiereent 

15 i)ercpnti 

> protein 

protein 

Ili'in 

1 (fal ion 

(ration 

(.ration 

(ration 1 

1 (ration 

(ration 


1 no 259), 

no 259), 

DO *264), j 

no 2()4), 1 

no 261). 1 

no 261), 


1 fee<i 

feed un* 

feed j 

feed un- j 

feed j 

feed 1111 - 

j 

1 equalized 

restricted 

erpialized | 

j restricted! etmah/ed 

restricted 

Total moan difloreiice in gam - ,V/ . 

1 

[“ \ 9 6 

i 

« LI J 1 

1 “ + 12 1 

1 

j“+10.5 

«+0.17 

f'-9 9 

Standard deviation kS. 

4.95 

12 5 

6 31 

14.1 

1 6 03 1 

21.4 

Hat 10 A//^'= . 

1.97 

.92 

; 1.93 

.77 

i 028 

.46 

Probability . 

.0006 

.026 

,0(K)7 

,041 

. - 

. 1332 

Probable error__ _ 

=bl. 17 

i-3.94 

+ 1.4S 

i:3 .32 

+ 943 

.i5 0 

Observation number.. . ' 


8 

8 1 

^ 1 

1 

IS 

H 


<• + - Total mean dillerence in total gam in weight favors cystine-hupplemouled ration 
*»--Total mean dillerence in total gain in weight favors control ration 

The data obtained from the experiments in which the animals had 
unrestricted access to the feed cannot be said to establish definitely 
the cystine deficiency of soybean protein. Five pair mates receiving 
cystine made better ^ains than did the controls, two made about the 
same gain, and one did not gain so ninch. The mortality among the 
control animals was pronounced. Feed records in the ease of rations 


« Vnonym(K'> thb prouahlk kuroh of a mkw R> Student Biometiika « 1 ’25, ilUis. lt»0« 
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of this type may, perhaps, be open to some question, since losses due 
to wastage are unavoidable. 

The statistical treatment of the data reveals striking differences in 
the accuracy of the two feeding methods. The probability that the 
difference in gain in favor of the cystine-supplemented ration was due 
to chance was very small in the experiments in which feed consump¬ 
tion was equalized. The probable error of the result ±1.17 is also 
quite small. (Probable error is in terms of grams of gain). How¬ 
ever in the experiments in which access to feed was unrestricted the 
probability that the results were due to chance was larger 0.020). 
The probable error was also larger, ± 3.94. It would seem that where 
unequal feed consumption might produce irregular gains a larger 
number of experiments would be required to establish a given result. 

The relatively poor grow tli and high mortality obtained by feeding 
the purified ration containing 10 percent of soybean protein led to an 
investigation of the possible cystine deficiency of soybean protein fed 
at a level of 15 percent. This is nearer the amount of protein that is 
considered to be necessary for satisfactory growth of rats. The results 
of this work are presented in table 4. 

Table 4.- 'Supplementing effect of cystine on a purified ration containing 15 

percent of soybean protein when fed to rats^ as indicated by their weights, in 
grams 

[Exporimental i>er’o«i 60 days] 

FEED rONSUAlPTIOV EQUALIZED 



I*air 1 

I*aii 2 

Pair 3 

j Pair 4 

Item 

Control 

C’y.stine 

1 (^onlrol 

1 

Cystine 

Control 

Cystine 

Control 

Cystine 

Initial wciKht 

4r^ 

44 


41 

42 

41 

35 

35 

Final weight . 

97 

104 

90 

9K 

91 

no 

" 00 

77 

Total gam._ . 

52 

00 

47 1 

57 

I 49 

09 

31 1 

42 

Total feeii.. 

453 

453 

40) 1 

401 

1 390 

1 

390 

169 

169 

1 


FEF 

:d (^ONS 

1 MPTION UNHESTKICTED 



Initial weight _ _ . , 

i 

1 3H 

3K 

1 42 

39 I 

37 

37 

37 

37 

Final weight _ 1 

1(13 

109 

1 ^ 

1,35 

93 

99 

a 74 1 

1 65 

Total gam._.! 

65 

71 

M 

90 1 

50 

02 

;17 j 

1 28 

Total feed_ , j 

405 

:355 

407 1 

442 ! 

1 

327 

347 

220 1 

179 


FEED CONSUMPTION EQUALIZE!: 

) 




1 

Pair 5 

j Pair 0 j 

Pa 

ir 7 

Pair 8 

i tern 

tVintrol 

CyM-mc 

Control 

cystine 

Control 

("> Stine 

Control 

1 

Cystine 

Initial weight.. , 

39 

36 

41 

39 

42 

41 

41 

40 

Final weight- __ 

1 

H5 

92 

114 

92 

100 

« 82 1 

89 

Total gain.. 

42 

49 

51 

7.5 

.50 

59 

41 

49 

Total feed. 

372 

372 

420 

420 

423 

423 

231 j 

231 


FEED CONSUMPTION UNRESTKICTED 


Initial weight.. 

Final weight. _ 

37 

37 

48 

46 

39 

38 

37 

35- 

«90 

85 

“93 

105 

95 

121 

69 

71 

Total gain. 

53 

48 

45 

59 

.56 

83 

32 

36 

Total feed— . . . 

219 

178 

176 

204 

388 

450 

217 

194 


Died before the end of the experiment; pair mates receiving cystine were continued on that diet and were 
an alive at the end of the experiment. 
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Although feed consumption was higher and growth was greater 
tluin when 10 percent of soybean protein was fed, a definite increase 
in rate of gain w^as obtained when cystine was included in the ration. 
Tlu* mortality w’as reduced when the level of soybean protein amounted 
to 15 percent of the ration. All the deaths that occurred were of 
animals on the unsuj)plemented (*ontrol ration. The quality of the 
hair (‘oat was better in the animals receiving the cystine supplement, 
as was the case when 10 percent of soybean protein w^as fed. 

The supplementing effect of cystine on soybean protein could be 
deduced, perliaps, from the experiments in wliich the animals had 
unrestricted access to feed, since all but two of the pair mates receiv¬ 
ing cystine made larg(T gains than the controls. In 0 of the 8 pairs 
of rats that had access to food at all times, the rat that consumed the 
most feed made the better gain. 

A consideration of the statistical results demonstrates that the 
exjieriments in which feed consumption w^as equalized gave the 
most reliafde results. The probable error of the mean result w^as 
higher and the probability that the result was due to chance was 
also higher in the. series of experiments, in which unrestricted access 
to f(H'd was allowed. 

The possible significance of the cystine deficiency of soybeans 
ill the feeding of livestock is interesting. It has been demoiiBtrated ® 
that a ration prepared from corn, soybeans, and minerals, in which 
soybeans furnish approximately fi percent of protein, is not adequate 
for satisfactory growth of rats and swine. Cooling or roasting the 
soybeans in this ration lesults in a definite improvement in its 
grow^th properties. Since soy[>eans or soybean products arc utilized 
in practice as a protein supplement to corn or other carbohydrate 
feed, it seemed worth w^hile to determine whether cystine would 
supplement a ration likely to be used in farm practice. The results 
might help to explain the change that soybeans undergo during 
cooking or roasting. The results given in table 5 show that a cystine 
supplement does not improve the ration in which yellow corn is 
present. 

c Shrewsbury, V L , Vemai, C M , and llAi t.K, S the effect of yeast and casein suppie- 
MENTS TO CORN AND SOYBEAN RATIONS WHEN FED TO RATS AND SWINE. JOUF. Agr. KesOarch 44 267-274, 
illus ]932. 
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Table .^.— Supplementing effect of cystine on a ration {261) of yellow corn and 
0.94 percent of soybean protein when fed to rats^ as indicated by their weights in 
grams 

I Experimental period 5fi days] 

FEED rONSlIMPTIOxV EQUALIZED 



Pair 1 

Pair 2 

Pair 3 

Pair 1 

Pair 5 

Pair 0 

Itt‘111 

(Cqh- 


('on- 

Cyst- 

Con- Cyst- 

('on- ('yst- 

Con- 

Cyst- 

Con- 

Cyst- 


trol 

me 

trol 

itie 

trol ine 

t rol ine 

trol 

ine 

trol 

ine 

Initial weiglil 

;t7 

3.5 

4« 

4« 

47 47 

47 46 

44 

43 

37 

38 

Final weight 

95 

80 

120 

137 

113 110 

122 130 

114 

115 

105 

97 

Total pain. _ 

Total fecd_ 

.W 

54 

83 

91 

m 72 

75 84 

70 

72 

68 

69 

.384 

384 

553 

,5.53 

466 466 

469 469 

467 

467 

406 

405 


Pair 7 

T*air 8 

l*air 0 

Pair 10 

Pair 11 

Pair 12 

Iteni 

('on- 

('.\st* 

(’oil- 

('yM- 

Con- Cyst- 

('on- ('yst- 

(hm- 

Cyst- 

('on- 

Cyst- 


trol 

me 

trol 

me 

trol ine 

trol me 

trol 

me 

trol 

ine 

Initial weight. . { 

.1(5 

.3() 

30 

40 

41 41 

38 37 

62 

50 

39 

36 

Final wciglit ' 

1(17 

18) 

117 

115 

1.55 163 

119 122 

146 

130 

95 

97 

Total gam. | 

71 

m 

78 

7.5 

114 122 

81 85 

01 

80 

56 

61 

'Potfil feed- I 

_ 1 

4:12 

132 

. 

4fM) 

4(10 

626 t526 

470 4(58 

534 

.533 

384 

385 

1 

Pal 

13 

Pal 

It 

Pair 15 

Pair It) 

Pair 17 

Pair 18 

Item i 

1 

('on- 

('yst- 

(’on- 

Cyst- 

('on- |('y.s(- 

Con- ('yst- 

('on- 

('>St- 

(’on- 

('yst- 

i 

trol 

me 

trol 

me 

trol I me 

trol me 

trol 

me 

irol 

ine 

1 

Initial weight. .. .| 

37 

.3() 

3(5 

38 

34 31 

45 45 

30 

40 

37 

40 

Final weight .1 

12.') 

124 

117 

114 

116 114 

122 lit) 

124 

131 

123 

120 

Total gam ... 1 


88 

81 

7(5 

82 83 

77 71 

85 

91 

K6 

80 

Total feed.. .. 1 

501 

1 

503 

478 

475 

442 147 

.506 501 

i 

.501 

502 

489 

487 


FEED (CONSUMPTION UNRESTHKCTKD 


Emr 1 I Pair 2 Pair 3 T*air 4 


I tein 




— 




_ 


('on trol 

('yst me 

('out rol 

Cy.stme 

Control 

('ystme 

('ontiol 

('ystme 

Initial welglit 

52 

,52 

36 

35 

35 

35 

47 

47 

Final weight 

165 

177 

157 

107 

124 

106 

« 121 

101 

Total gam... . 

113 

125 

121 

72 

89 

71 

74 

54 

'Potal feed .. 

7(K) 

()60 

.582 

322 

452 

378 

4.56 

328 

i 

Pair .5 

Pair 6 

Pair 7 

Pair 8 

Item 1 



- - 






1 

(’out rol 

('ystme 

('on trol 

('ystme 

Control 

(.'ystine 

Control 

(’ystme 

liiithl weight. 

40 

51 

52 

53 

35 

36 

34 

3.5 

Final weight... 

151 

163 

141 

146 

132 

138 

122 

99 

Total gain ... 

102 1 

112 

89 

93 

97 

103 

88 

04 

Total feed. 

669 

680 

.598 

547 

.535 

435 

489 

295 


' Dead at end of 42 days; pair mate receiving cy.stinoalive at end of 53 d vys. 


In both scries of experiments only 50 percent of the pair mates 
receiving cystine made larger gains than the controls. In the experi- 
1 nicnts in which feed consumption w^ equalized it was not possible 
xo determine the degree of probability that the small difference in 
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growth in favor of the cystine-suppleincnted ration was due to chance, 
since Student^s tables do not furnish probability figures for values 
of Z lower than 0.1. However, an inspection of the value of O.l 
iP^0M2i}) shows that it is unlikely that the mean increase in gain 
in favor of the cystine supplemented ration is significant. 

SUMMARY 

The possible (‘ystine deficiency of soybean protein fed at levels 
of 10 and 15 i)ercent in a purified ration, and at a level of 0 percent 
as a supplement to corn, was studied by means of the paired-feeding 
method in which feed consumjition uas equalized and in similar 
experiments in which th(* animals (rats) had unrestricted access to 
feed. 

Soybean protein (ether-extracted soybeans) was found to be 
definitely deficient in the amino acid cystine when the protein was 
fed at a level of 10 or 15 percent in a purified ration. 

A ration made from corn, soybean ])rotein, and minerals, such 
as is used in livestock ratior.s, was not improved by the addition 
of L-cystine. 

The advantages of the paired-feedif:g method in which feed con¬ 
sumption is equalized, in the delermination of amino acid deficiency 
by means of nutrition experiments with rats, is demonstrated by these 
experiments, as compared with unresin(‘ted consumption. 




PLUMAGE AND EYE COLOR INHERITANCE IN THE 
SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED FOWL > 


By I). C. Wauukn, pro/eafior of poultry husbandry, and D. Gordon, graduate 
assista7it, Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 

STANDARD COLOR OF BREED 

An exninination of a flock of Rhode Island Red fowls shows the 
color of the plinnaj^e and eyes to be hij^hly variable. In the average 
flock there are birds varying from a light shade (approacliing bulf) to 
a deep mahogany or bay color. The eyes also show a wide variation 
in the amount of red pigment in the iris. These variations exist in 
sf)ite of the fact that the breed has been selected for years for a deep 
red color of both plumage anrl iris. The wide range of intensity of 
pigmentation found in this breed would seem to suggest that the 
ideal standard color is rather complex in the nature of its inheritance. 

The American Standard of Perfection ^ gives the description of the 
ideal bird of the Rhode Island Red breed as specified by the American 
Poultry Association. This standard requires that the Rhode Island 
Red be of a deep reddish bay color throughout the yilumage of both 
sexes. It is desired that all sections of the plumage be as uniform in 
color as possible. The under fluff of the feathers should also be of the 
same color as the surface. 

Tipping of black is permitted in the neck feathers of females. Black 
color is also desired in the firiinary and secondary flight feathers of 
both sexes. The upper web of the primary feathers should be red and 
the lower web largely black, in the secondaries the color is reversed, 
the lower web being red and the upper one largely black. The main 
tail feathers of both male and female are black. The sickle and covert 
feathers are also black or greenish black in the males. The occurrence 
of white in any section of the jdumage and of black, except where 
sijecified, constitutes a defect in color. 

Very little has been published on the inheritance of the color quali¬ 
ties of the Rhode Island Red. Bittenbender ^ recommended that both 
male and female be the same color, and he further mentioned the 
necessity of liaving a bar of black pigment in the back feathers of 
only one parent to assure rich, red plumage color in the offspring. 

Dunn ^ suggested that tlie Rliode Island Red carries the recessive 

f ene which restricts melanic pigment to the neck, wings, and tail. 

'he standard established for this breed has caused the melanic pig¬ 
ment to be reduced to a minimum in regions, except the flight and tail 
feathers. 


• Received for publicalion July 24,1933; issued February 1934 Contribution No 76 from the Depart¬ 
ment of Poultry Uusbandry, Kansas Agricultural Exjierinient Station. 

*Amkkican Poultry Association, the American standard of perfection . . 1930 ed., 487 p, 

illus n.p. 1930 

3 Bittenbender, H. A. breeding ruode island reds for standard type and EOti production. 
Iowa Agr Expt, Sta. Bull. 202, pp (111-24, illu.s 1922. 

* Ditnn, L. C. a gene for the extension of black pigment in domestic fowls. Amer. Nat. 56: 
464-466. 1922. 
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Hays ^ in his projiosod tlieory on the inheritance of color in the 
Rhode Island Red, suggested that three genes are responsible for the 
plumage pattern. The autosomal gene B for reddish-brown pigment, 
in combination with either a sex-linked gene L for color pattern and 
gold color or an autosomal gene E for the extension of melanic pig¬ 
ment, is responsible for the color phenotypes found in this breed. 
Hays did not attempt to account for the minor fluctuations which he 
suggests are probably due to the action of modifying factors. 

The purj)ose of this study was to analyze, insofar as the available 
data will permit, the color inheritance in the Singhs Comb Rhode 
Island Red. The data upon which th(‘ analysis was made were taken 
from the Kansas Agricultural Experiment vStation flock of this breed. 
The matings involved were made for the study of other character¬ 
istics in the fowl, but along with other records detailed color descrip¬ 
tions were also recorded for each individual. It wuis originally planned 
that this study would be preliminary to later ones where matings 
would be made for the specific purpose of the analysis of color inheri¬ 
tance. It now seems necessary to terminate the work on this project 
with the present paper. 

MATPJRIALS AND METHODS 

The stock used in this study had been handled and bred for sonu' 
time as a production flock of Single (^omb Rhode Island Reds, and 
an efl’ort had been made to maintain fairly good standard qualities. 
Although there was considerable variation among individuals in this 
flock, the average color had been kept a good dark red. 

Jn order to maintain uniformity and accuracy in classification of 
eye and i)luniagc color, all descriptions were based on a set of color 
standards for ea(*h region considered. 

The standards for feather color were the result of selection, after an 
examination of a large number of birds, of five gradations in color as 
being representative of the range of feather colors found in this breed. 
These feather standards served for classifying both surface and under 
(‘olor. The standard was made by mounting on a white cardboard 
samples of plucked feathers. Grade 1 was the lightest shade of color 
while the successive grades indicated increasing intensity of color. 
The standard colors of plumage and the standard for eye color were 
those used in a previous ex])eriment by the senior writer.** 

The descriptions of ])rimary and secondary wing feathers follow a 
grading system based on the amount of black pigment found on the 
surface of the feathers of this region. The second full-length primary 
and the second secondary flight feathers were used for recording the 
amount of black. The numbers 1 to fi are used to designate increasing 
amounts of blac'k. Grade 0 occurred so infrequently that it was in¬ 
cluded in grade 5 in the summaries, thus only five grades were required 
in the tables. The range of variations found is showui in figure 1. 

The eye color grades were based on the amount of red pigment in 
the iris. The iris color of each bird w^as compared with a color chart 

^ IlAYb, F, A. INHlCRlTANCK OF PLIuMAOK COLOR IN THE RHODE LSLAND IlEI) BREED OF DOMESTIC FOWL. 

(lenetics 11: [356] :J71. 193ii 

6 W arren, 1).(^ the inheritance of Rhode island red chick down-color variations and their 
REI.ATION TO COLOR VARIATIONS IN ADULT PLUMAGE Jour A}jr. Uesearch 39. 781-794, illus. 1929. 
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painted from representative specimens of grades of pigmentation. 
The grades ranged from an iris with practically no red to one showing 
a deep reddish bay color. 

All descriptive observations were made at maturity (0 months of 
age), and the birds were graded according to the color standards for 
the respective regions. In order to secure uniformity in grading, all 
descriptions were made under natural lighting conditions and by the 
same person. In the description of tlie plumage color, the back, 
hackle, and breast were graded separately. In the study of under 
color, only the shade of red was considered. 

Rather than preserve whole skins from so large a number of birds, 
feather sam])les from different regions of the plumage were pi‘escrved 
on cards as previously described by Warren.^ (k)m])lete re(*()rds wen' 
kept on all birds available for the breeding seasons 1927 to 1930, 
inclusive, totaling over 3,()0() individuals. 



12 3 4 5 6 



FuiURK 1 - Orade-iiurnber staiKittrdh for vanalions iii amount of black pijjment in the i)nniar> (upper 
scries) and secondary (lower series) wing feathers of adult lihode Island Fled chickens 


RESULTS 

In the study of color inheritance in various regions of the plumage 
the results were summarized on the basis of parental color com¬ 
binations. The color grades of the offspring from the various paternal 
and maternal grades are shown in table 1. This made it possible to 
compare the results of mating the lightest colored female with the 
lightest colored male and darkest color with darkest color as well as 
reciprocal matings between color extremes. Because of the fact that 
birds in the extreme graJdes occurred infrequently and were mated 

^ Warren, D. C. See footnote (}. 
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still less frequently, it was not possible to present the results of all 
color combinations. The various combinations of color grades wore 
presented in the following tables insofar as they were available: 


Table 1. —Menji results from all available combinations of parental plumage and 

eye color grades 

BACK PLrMAdE 


Sires’ color gnulc 
(plumage) 


Mean grade for daughters when 
j the dams’ color grade was— 


1 

1 

1 •> 

1 ‘ 

3 

4 

1 .6 

— 

2 9S 

3 19 

3 3.6 

— 

'•2 76' 

2 71 

2. 99 

3 10 



- -1 

2 H9 

2.97 

. 


i Mean grade for sons when the 
j dams’ color grade was 


Mean ; 


1 ^ 

1 

2 

3 

3 22 i 

4 44 

4.33 

3 07 "3 87 

3 88 

! 4,17 

2 94 _ 

1 

-*4.05 


4 T) 


4 43 
4 (W 
4 16 


4 11 


Mean 


4 3S 
4 07 
1 13 


BREAST FLPMAGK 


1 

r) . 

1 

no 44 

'<2 44 

2 76;. 

2 66 


3 38 

«3 91 

3 68 


*1 . _ 

2 OS 

2 27 

2 62 

2 96 3 41 

2.61 

2 77 

3. 23 

3 42 

3 66 

3 46 


2 22 

2 43 

2 41 !. 

2 3:4 i 


2 97 

3.17 

3 M 

- ... 

2 -'' . 

'd is' 

2.17 

2.07 

2.45 1 - ... 

1 

2 .H 

“z’so" 

2 65 

2 90 

2 91 

- - 


HACKLE PLUMAGE 


. .... '3 22 3 60 

3 68 1 

3 59 

. 

“3 88 

.3 Wi 

-4.17 


. .. .I"2S9i3 31 

3 32 i«3.93 

3 32 


'‘3. 29 

3. 77 

3 82 

a4 22 

.. - ! - ' 3 19 ! 3.18 

3 37 . 3 46 

3 27 


3.38 

:i. (K) 

3. 66 

3 47 

.j . j 2 88 3 13 

3 26 !. 

3 14 

. 

3.35 

3. 26 

3.56 


UN 

I . , ' 

..i ;«2 42 1 2 :13 

DER Pi.UMAGE 

1 

«2 64 ' 2 46 

1 * 1 

«;4.()9 

•^2.89 

'*2.60 


. . 1''2 39 1 2 18 ! 2 46 

2 81 : 3 09 

2 69 

*2 46’ 

2.71 ! 

2.76 

2 77 

2 98 

. ' . 1 2 49 1 2.69 

2 72 1- 

2.61 


2 86 1 

3 10 

2.96 


..|•‘2 69 1 2 :}0 1 2 54 

2 61 j . .. 

2 60 

“2'75* 

2.72 

2 64 

2.81 



BLACK IN PRIMARIES 


6.... 

1 

. -I" 2. 73 

2 68 

2 93 

li 21 


2 84 

“3.33 

:i. 42 

4 06 

4.26 


4 .. 

. .1 2.39 

2 49 

2 83 

“2 90 


2 63 

“ 3. 33 

3 42 

4.02 

'•3. 72 


3. 

J-*2 06 

2 54 

2 66 

-2.88 

! 

2.60 

“3.00 1 

3.20 1 

3.39 

l“». (Ml 


o 

..lul S2 

1.93 

2.14 

-2.83 


2.04 

“2.40 

2.54 

2 92 

:i.7s 


1 




BLACK IN SECONDARIES 


Ti_ __ 

3 n 

:i 11 3 33 

3 52 

“3.90 

3 35 

-.3 95 

4.00 

4.09 

4. 32 

-4.19 

4,13 

4. 

2 :«) 

2 82 1 2 92 

3 18 

3 31 

2 87 

3.23 

3. 

3 87 

4 33 

-4. ir 

3 81 

:i _ 

«2.39 

2 IS ! 2. 16 

46 


o 07 

2,02 

:i, 49 

3 35 

“3 60 


.3.22 


i 91 

2 22 i 2 62 

“2 91 l“2 CT 

2 39 

“2. .63 

- 2.86 

3. .38 

-3.67 

“3 91 

3 20 

1 .. 

1 66 

*1 67 |'*2 31 

i 

.... 


1.87 

“1.92 

“ 2.21 

•2. 73 

— 


2.22 




EYE 

(’OLOR 







6 .. .. 

-71 

i ... j'*9 39 

9 23 


9.27 



“8 S3 

8 71 


8 76 

_- •. w ^ 

«9.40 1 

9 29 9. 88 

9 .66 

9.63 

9 5.6 

“ 10 .5o 

9. .62 

9 86 

9 82 

10 00 ’ 

9.80 


**8.69 I 

9 22 ! 9 38 

9 52 

9.36 

9 39 

-9.33 1 

9. 55 j 

9.44 

9 64 

9. 69 

9.47 

3.- < 

-8.76 i 

9 27 ! 9 09 

1 

9 40 

“9 30 

9.24 

-8.54 

9.41 

9.07 

0 24 

-9. 27 

9 17 


“ These means are for classes of less than 30 individuals. 
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Tlic inheritance of the shade of red color was studied in four regions 
of the plumage: Back (mid-dorsal region); breast; hackle, which is 
the collar of long pointed feathers covering the base of the neck; 
and the under surface, which includes the fluff at the base of the 
feather. The under color was that of the mid-dorsal region. There 
is frequently considerable contrast in the shade of red in thcwse different 
regions, and for that reason they were considered separately. The 
breast is frequently lighter in color while the Ijackle color may be 
either lighter or darker than the general surface color. The under 
color is usually considerabty lighter than that of the surface. 

The inheritance of the amount of black in the wing feathers was 
studied, and the results from the primary and secondary wing feathers 
were tabulated separately. In addition to the studies on plumage 
color the inheritance of eye color was also considered. 

INHERITANCE OF BACK COLOR 

Since the back color of the males averaged somewhat darker than 
that of the females, it was necessary to tabulate separately the results 
from the two sexes. Any study of back color is complicated by this 
sexual dimorphic condition, because a male and female of the same 
g(m('tic make-up are not the same color. 

The results from the matings of individuals varying in bac^k color 
are shown in tables 1 and 2. In table 1 are given the mean grades 
of sons and daughters from varying parental grades for all surface 
regions. These condensed results show the general trends but are 
not satisfactory for genetic analyses. In table 2 is presented the 
distribution in the various matings of the offspring among the five 
grades of back color. 

'Cahle 2.~~Distributi<m of offspring and mean results from all available parental 
combinations of grades of plumage and eye color 

BACK plumage 


Distribution of daughters in color 
grades indicated 


Distribution of sons in color grades 
indicated 


Parental color glade 

j 

1 

1 

2 I 

1 

1 

3 

4 1 

. i 

! 

Mean i 
grade 

i 

1 2 3 

4 

•> 

Mean 

grade 

1 





i 

1 

1 

' 



j 

.'»X4 - ... - 

. 

It) 

"1 1 

72 


! 3.35 ! 

i_i ... 4 


.'>3 

1 4 4,1 



21 

142 1 

1 63 


' 3. 19 1 

1_i . . 6 1 

09 

iiO 

> 4.33 

.>X2. 

1 

U 

35 i 

i 10 

1 

2.9S 

.3; 

13 

IS 

i 4.44 

Total or average.-. 


46 

248 

145 

^ i 

3.22 

. ...j, . 13 j 

169 

131 


4X/). 

. 

2 

60 

94 

2 

3 61 

..i [ “ 7 ' 

101 

24 

t 11 

4X4 .i 

2 1 

65 

292 

113 

T 

.3.10 

1 ' 48 ; 

272 

70 

: 4 0.5 

4X.‘l. - .. _ - 

(> i 

77 

228 

85 


2 99 

_ 2 ' 28 1 

203 

87 

4.17 

4X2.. . 

6 1 

62 

92 

J9 

1 

2.71 

1 i. 35 1 

100 

20 

; 3 .88 

4X1 


6 

13 

J 

1 

2 75 

. ., 2 , 

13 


1 3.87 






Total or average—. 

14 

212 ! 

tl85 

312 

4 

3 07 

1 ! 4 lio ' 

689 

201 

j 4.07 



.1X4 . 



40 

13 


~ 2 ~^ 

.1 _ , 41 

39 

12 

4 15 

:iX'S .. 


8 

23 

4 


2 89 j 

'"'ri " ..J 2 ; 

14 

3 

1 4 05 






Total or average_ 

. 

23 

fl3 

17 


2.94 

- ’. 6 ! 

i 

.53 

15 

4.12 
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Table 2. —DutrihuHon of offspring and mean results from all available parental 
combinations of grades of plumage and eye color —Continued 

BKB:AaT PLEMACiE 


Distribution of (loughfers in color Distribution of sous in color grades 
grades indicated indieateil 


Parental color grade 




— 

... - 

1 

' ! 

1 ■ 

' 1 

‘ 

■ — 

— — 



1 

3 ’ 



1 Mean 






Mean 



1 ^ 

1 




! grade 

i 






grade 



1 1 

1 


i 

1 


i 



i 

1 




jXI 

7 

i 30 ; 

1 25 

21 I 

1 

' 2 75 


5 

21 

31 

5 

3 58 



1 0 j 


4 1 

-1 

1 2 44 


1 

0 

10 

0 

:4.91 

r)X2 --- 

! - - 

' (\ 

1 

! 



1 2 44 


1 

4 

2 

1 

3 38 

Total or avCl age 

1 - 

If. 

30; 

20 j 

1 1 

2 00 


7 

31 

1.3 

12 

3 65 

'IXf)--. 

1 

0 1 

' 25 1 

32 i 


3 41 

1 

2 

15 

17 ! 

2 

3 40 

4X4 . .. . 

, i? 

! 02 1 

102 

78 1 


2 95 1 


24 ; 

70 ! 

99 1 

1 21 

3.55 

4x;j - - 

i 27 

107 1 

i 00 

.42 1 

! 1 1 

1 2 52 

1 

25 

1 1 

i 78 ! 

1 20 

3 42 

1X2 

1 50 

130 1 

1 80 

19 , 


2 27 

- ! 

1 45 

117 1 

1 80 i 

9 

3 2:1 

1X1 

S 

18 

II 



2 08 

'1 

1 

15 


— 

2.77 

Total 01 a vet age 

102 

32,3 i 

_ 1 

i .12.4 

1 101 

_aj 

2 01 

2 

107 

311 

284 1 

52 

1 

3 37 

.1X4 . 

Hi 

84 

' 00 

12 1 

1 

1 2 41 


21 

.59 1 

.52 1 

8 

3 34 

:ixa . . .. 

r» 

83 1 

! ,54 

8 ' 


1 2.43 

1 

19 

i 03 

1 25 1 

1 8 

:4. 17 

:iX2 -- . 

31 

125 

1 74 

0 1- i 

2 22 

1 I 

1 48 

! 79 

31 1 

7 

2 97 

Total or average 

1 53 

292 

188 1 

aij 


2 33 

! 1 

j HK 

1 201 

1 108 

2:4 

3 1.5 

2X1 


32 

i. 22 ! 

0 


2 15 

1 

10 

■ 27 ! 

!' “7' 

2 

2 91 

2X11 -- 

\ 11 

45 

10 . 



2.07 

' 

13 

18 ; 

9 1 


2 90 

2X2 . 

i « 

20 

13 , 

1 1 


2 17 

1 

1 21 

13 1 

4 ; 


! 2 ,55 

2X1 

' H 

3 

, 

_J 

- 

1 1 18 

'1 

5 

2 

1 


2. .50 

Total or average.... 

3« 

1 

100 

1 

51 1 

- 


2.14 

^ i 

1 ' 55 

00 

i 2:4! 

2 

j 2.79 




HA(' 

klb: 

plvmadb: 







5X4 



11 

2.4 

1 

3.08 1 


1 

! 3 

11 1 

«i 

1 

1 4 17 

r)X:i- 


1 

33 

,50 

! 1 

3 fR) 

-.1 

I 1 

1 

40 

12 i 

i 3 90 

5X2 - 


- .. 

7 

2 


3 22 i 


1 

1_."J 

2 

5 

1 ; 

3 88 

Total or avei age 

---! 

1 ' 

51 

75 1 

1 

i 

1 ^ 

3 .59 



18 

02 

22 

4 00 

4X5 . . 



5 

19 1 

1 s 

.3 93 




”” 7 ” 

2 

4 22 

4X4 

1 4 

" 28* 

130 

120 1 

i ^ 

.3 32 


li 

47 

123 

31 

3 82 

4XH 


14 

13.3 

80 1 

1 1 

.3 31 1 

1 -- 


55 

84 

1 23 

3 77 

1X2 

L. 

0 

10 

"i 


2 89 : 


i 1 

8 

5 ' 


3 29 

'Potal or a\craae .. 

' 4 

48 

1 200 1 

j 228 

8 

3 .42 

. ... 

_ 

15 

DO 

219 j 

50 

:4 79 

'1X5-- 

j““~| 


..jnrrrrL 

21 i 

i' i.s'l 


3 40 


1 

16 

10 


3 47 

:1X4- 


12 

1.54 I 

118 1 


3.37 


15 

84 

120 

29 

3 00 

IIX.I- - 


27 

203 

83 I 


1 .3 18 


13 

117 

140 

2f) 

3 00 

:iX2 


13 

57 

30 

1 1 

.3 19 

- 

8 

29 

33 i 

1 

3 :J8 

Total or average 


52 

435 

249 

1 

3 27 


37 

245 

309 

50 

.3.59 

2X4. 

..... 

. -- 

08 ! 

IT 


3.26 * 


1 

63 

04 

2 

3 .56 

2X3. 

... 

13 

00 i 

1 27 


3.13 

j 

18 

43 

29 

7 

:i.26 

2X2. 

1 ^ 

11 

35 ] 

1 8 


2 88 


9 

22 

15 

0 

3 35 

Total or average... ' 

' 2 

28 

202 

70 


3.14 


28 

1 118 

108 

15 

3 41 

-- . _ 

__ 

__ ! 


.. _ 

_ 





1 
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Table 2. —Distribution of offspring and mean results from all available parental 
combinations of grades of plumage and eye color —Continued 

UNDER PLUMAGE 



Distribution of daughters in color 
grades indicated 

Distribution of sons in color grades 
indicated 

Parental color (jrade 










) 


1 


3 


Mean 


2 



e 1 Mean 





; 

grade 





^ ! grade 

1 

^ 9 




] 







5X4 . 


r> 

7 

1 1--- -- 

2 64 


2 

3 


. 2 60 

5X3 . 


14 



2 33 


4 

1^ 

2 

' 2 89 

5X2... 




j - 

2.42 



10 

1 

., 3 09 

Total or averaRc_ 



19 

1 j. 

2 45 

. ... 

6 

25 

.. . 

3 

--- . 2.91 

4X5- 


15 

74 

26 *. 

3.09 


12 

71 

10 

. ; 2 98 

4X4 . 

4 

50 

107 

23 

2 81 

4 

39 

88 

14 

2 77 

4X3-..-. 

7 

m 

(»5 

4 -- 

2. 46 

1 

31 

48 

11 

. 2 76 

4X2. 

1 

50 

40 

2 1 

2.48 


34 

64 

4 

2 71 

4X1----.- --- 

1 

15 

12 

- -^ 

2 39 

4 

22 

24 

2 

-. --j 2 46 

'I'otal or average 

13 

199 

304 

_J«J_-- 

2 69 

9 

138 

295 

41 

' 2 76 

3X4 .. 

2 

40 

73 

9 1. 

j— .JS_ 

, 2 72 


12 ^ 

97 

1 7 

_ 2 9(. 

3X3 . 

11 ‘ 

83 

185 

15 ; .1 

1 2 69 


22 

I 137 

43 

_ 3 10 

3X2 .1 

11 

155 

IftO 

1 8 

, 2 49 

l”' 

61 

, 170 


.... , 2 H5 

Total or avoraee . 

24 

278 

418 

i 

2 61 


95 

' 404 

74 

, 2 96 

2X4 


70 

82 

' 8 ' _ 

i 2 61 


26 

' 97 

2 

2 81 

2X3 


35 

; 35 

1 2 

■ 2 54 1 


29 

; .17 

4 

, 2 64 

2X2 

7 

73 

: 45 


' 2 30 


1 .30 

73 

I 

2.72 

2X1- . 



i 


1 2 59 


1 3 

6 

. 

.' 2 75 

Total or average 

7 

1 iK") 

i 172 

10 

2 50 

I 

1 

, 213 


. 2 74 


RLA( K IN PKLM ARIES 


5X4 - . 


13 

39 

IT 

6 

3 21 


2 

U 

6 

27 

4 26 

5X3 -. 

1 

43 

82 

15 

10 

2 93 

- 

3 

24 

22 

35 

4 Of. 

5X2 

8 

104 

105 

27 

6 

2 6H 

2 

47 

.58 

69 

36 

3 42 

5X1 - 


6 

7 

. 1 


2 73 


1 

5 

2 

1 

3 33 

Total or average . 

9 

166 

2:33 

61 

22 

2 84 


53 

98 

99 

09 

3 68 

4X4 .. . 


15 

22 

8 

3 

2 90 


8 

13 

10 

16 

3 72 

4X3 

,3 

25 

.32 

5 

7 

2 83 


4 

11 

25 

20 

4.02 

4X2 - 

8 

.58 

'41 

6 

4 

2 49 

1 

22 

43 

41 

18 

3 42 

4X1 . 

5 

22 

10 

1 

3 

2 39 


9 

" 

4 

i 

3 33 

'J'olal or average 

18 

120 

105 

20 

17 

2 Ciii 

1 

43 

74 

m 

61 

3 61 

3X4.. 

3 

20 

28 

14 ! 

V 

2 88 

2 

3 ^ 

^ 6 

i8~ 

is| 

4 00 

3X3.. - - - 

‘ 4 ‘ 

44 

:38 

12 

3 

2 06 

1 

2:1 

21 

25 

17 

[ 3 39 

3X2 . . 

13 

101 

97 

15 

3 

2 54 

5 

57 

52 

54 

ai 1 

1 3 20 

3X1 - - 


9 

4 1 

i 


2 05 

2 

1 4 

! 

3 

4 j 

3 00 

Total or average 

25 

174 1 

167 

42i 

i ^ 

2 60 

10 

90 j 

82 

100 

65 i 

1 3.3.5 

2X4. 


~'~T\ 

20 i 

2 1 


2 83 



5 

8 

12 1 

3 78 

2X3-..- 

15 

57 

21 

4 ! 


2 14 

3 

29 

31 

16 

6 ; 

; 2 92 

2X2. 

58 

206 

35 

--- 

1 

1 93 

19 

105 1 

49 

26 

10 

2 54 

2X1 .. 

3 

7 

1 



1.82 

- i 

7 

2 

1 


2.40 


i_ . 




. 








Total or average 

76 

277 

77 


1 

2 04 

22 

148 

87 

51 

28 

1 2 75 
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Table 2. --DiHtrihuUon of offspring ami mean results from all available parental 
combt nations of grades of plumage and eye color —("ontinued 

llL\rK LNT SE(’()Xn VRIES 


Distribution of daughters in color Dl^frlhulK)n of sons in color grades 
grades indicatetl indicated 


Faiontfil color grade 


- 





— 





- 





; 

, 

j Mean 


J 

> i 



Mean 


1 

2 




1 grade 

i 






grade 







1 







:)X5 


1 

7 

10 ; 

(• 

! 3 90 

1 

1 

4 j 

7 

14 

4 19 

r.X4 

2 

4 

48 

35 

13 

i .4 52 ! 

1 

2 

8 

20 

40 

4 32 


4 

3f! 

102 

89 

19 

1 3 34 ! 

1 

S 

27 ! 


00 

4 09 

hX'l - - - 

13 

1(1 

39 

24 ■ 

12 

' 3 11 1 


2 

14 ! 

31 

32 

4 0(1 

5X1 


7 

20 

8 ! 

2 

i 3 14 1 

2 


3 1 

1 

9 

8 

3 95 

'I'otal or a\eragc - 

19 

58 

210 

171 

52 

1 3 35 ' 

s 

13 

50 i 

128 

154 

4 1:4 

4X5 - 

4 

1 

10 

3 

8 

3 31 1 

2 


3 ! 

3 

12 

4 15 

4X4 

4 

14 

75 

30 

5 

; 3 18 1 


3 

12 1 

45 

5() 

4 33 

tx:t . 

29 

()4 

143 

09 

14 

, 2 92 1 

10 

24 

58 i 

89 

99 

3 87 

4X2 - 

10 

29 

51 

28 ; 

5 

' 2 82 

11 

14 


34 

.40 

,4 .51) 

4X1 - 

32 

37 

30 

10 1 

4 

2 30 , 

13 

14 


28 

Hi 

3 23 

Total or average. 

S5 

ur, 

.321 

140 ' 

30 

2 87 ! 

30 

51 

117 i 

199 

213 

3 81 

:4X4 

6 ! 

! 4 

12 ! 

1 , 

1 

2 4‘i 

•> 


1 ; 

8 

1 

3 .50 

:4X:4 - 

1 15 j 

1 IS 

13 ! 

1 5 


2 10 ' 

2 

4 

23 

18 

4 

3 .45 

.4X2 

13 

! 9 

12 1 

4; 


1 2 18 

() 

3 

0! 

17 

9 

3 49 

;4xi . 

! 

! « 

19 

5 . 


1 2 39 

s 

'» 

' 17) I 

4 

2 

2 02 

Total or average. 

' 40 

39 

50 

15 ' 

1 


18 

12 

45 , 

47 

Hi 

1 .4 22 

2X5 . ! 

1 

3 

I *4 

1- 

1 

2 0:4 

1 



2 

5 

i .4 91 
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The usual method of ascertaining in the fowl whether sex-linked 
factors are involved in a genetic make-up is to compare the female 
offspring from reciprocal matings. The sexual dimorphism encoun¬ 
tered here makes this somewhat difficult. The means would indicate 
that males and females of the same genotype differ about one grade, 
tlie males being the higher. Selecting an average male (grade 4) and 
an average female (grade 3) and comparing the means wdien they were 
mated to the full range of grades of the opposite sex would supply 
some evidence as to whether sex-linked factors are involved. Since 
the femah^ bird has only one sex chromosome and thus must receive it 
from her father she will show the influence of the sex-linked factors 
which he carries. Thus where the males are of a variable constitu¬ 
tion, th(» daughters should show a greater range of variability than 
those from the cross where the females are of varying constitution. 
The mean grades of daughters from the mating of grade 3 females to 
the range of grades of males are no more variable than are those of 
daugliters from the matings of grade 4 males to females of the different 
glades. Further evidcuice may be obtained from the comparison of 
tlie reciprocal mating of the most extreme—the darkest males with 
the lightest females and the lightest males with the darkest females. 
These combinations were r)cf X2 9 and 3cfX4 9, and the former 
had daughters averaging 2.9<S, and the latter 2.97 in color grade. 
Thus there appears to be no evidence that sex-hnked factors are 
involved in producing the color variations on the back of the Rhode 
Island Red. 

The rather consistent gradation of the means (for back color) 
shown in table 1 indicates sornewdiat strongly that variations in the 
surface color are inherited. The males used in the matings were of 
the grades 3, 4, and T), while the females w^ere distributed in all five 
classes. As the grade of the male decreased when mated to one grade 
of females, the mean of the offspring decreased. The same results 
were obtained from the diiferent grades of females. 

Although tlu' evidence for heritability of the shade of red on the 
back apt)ears to be good, it seems that the mode is not simple. The 
wid(» range of color grades among the off-sj)ring in all crosses recorded 
in table 2 signifies that a number of determiners are probably respon¬ 
sible for the standard color, 

JNHEHITANC'E OF BREAST COLOR 

The plumage of the breast region is usually lighter in color than 
that of the rest of the body (table 1). A comparison of the means of 
offspring from all available matings for back color and breast color 
shows that the males manifest a slightly greater difference in the two 
regions than the females. 

Since the males were somewhat darker than the females with respect 
to breast color, the sexes were recorded separately. In table 2 the 
reciprocal crosses, gi-ade 4 X grade 2 9 and grade 2 cf x grade 4 9 , 
show the female offspring from the lighter males to be slightly darker 
than those from the darker males. Since this is the reverse of what 
would be expected from sex-linked factors, it may be stated that the 
sex chromosomes probably carry no genes affecting color in this region. 
There is also a slight difference in the mean of the males from these 
two combinations of matings, and this is not to be expected in cases 
of sex linkage. The difference in the means of offspring color from 
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these reciprocal matings is probably due to individual differences in 
the parent stock. 

From the data in table 2 it is evident that the range of offspring 
from all available matings is relatively wide. In matings of grade 
5 cf with grade 4 9 all five grades of female and four grades of male 
offspring were produced. This indicates that several factors are 
involved, and that many of the parents were not homozygous for 
the dark breast which they carried. Since the means of offspring 
from the different matings (table 2) seem to be lower than, rather 
than intermediate to, the parent grades, the major factors for light 
pigmentation are probably partially dominant to those for dark 
pigmentation. 

Table 3.-“ Coefficient of correlation of color intensity in various sections of plumage 


Sections of plunia^'e 

Back (A) and breast (Bj... 

Back (A) and hackle (B). 

Back (A) and secondaries (Bj_. 

Primaries (A) and secondaries (B) 

The data in table 3 show a positive correlation of 0.787±0.008 
between the grades of breast and back color. The probable explana¬ 
tion of this correlation is that the same major genetic factors control 
color in these two regions, although minor factors might cause some 
independent variation. The fact that the breast is usually lighter 
than other regions may be due to a general pattern factor. 

INHERITANCE OF HACKLE COLOR 

The difference found between the intensity of color in the hac^kle 
of the two sexes was less than that observed in the sections of the 
plumage previously discussed. From the values in table 2 it may be 
noted that when fowls in grades 4 and 5 were mated together they 
lu’oduced very few offspring lighter than grade 3, whereas when both 
parents were in grade 2 they produced several dark offspring. These 
results indicate tnat light color is dominant over dark since the hetero- 
zygotes would give the dominant color a wider range. The more 
restricted distribution may be the result of fewer factors being involved 
than in the case of the other regions studied. The inheritance of 
hackle color is probably dependent on more than one pair of factors, 
since no simple ratios can be assigned to the results. 

An examination of the means from reciprocal matings, grade ScT 
X grade 3 9 and ScT X 5 9, or 40? X 2 9 and 2d' X 4 9, show no 
indication of sex linkage. In one case the darker male gives the darker 
female offspring, and in the other case the darker male produces the 
lighter female offspring. These results indicate that genes in the sex 
chromosomes are not responsible for the variations in color of the 
hackle. 

A positive correlation of 0.660 ±0.012 (table 3) was foimd between 
the hackle and back color. The relatively high association of color 
intensity in these two regions would indicate that an^ existing differ¬ 
ences are due to pattern factors. Another explanation of the corre- 
jfation is that the same factors are responsible for the color of both 
regions and there are few modifying factors present to cause variations. 


i 

j Region A 1 

Region B 


Number 
of birds 

Mean 

Standard 

1 deviation 

Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

Correlation 

coefficient 

1,022 

3.11 

0 691 

2.41 

0.835 

0.787±0 008 

1,022 

3.11 

.691 

2.24 

.610 

.660dt .012 

1,022 

3.11 

.691 

2.84 

1.041 

-.01.3db .021 

1,022 

2 53 

.903 

2.84 

1 041 

.679+ .012 
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INHERITANCE OF UNDER COLOR 

The study of inheritance of under color is based primarily on the 
red pigmentation in the fluff of the feathers on the back and does not 
take into consideration the black or white in this region. The variety 
of colors found in this part of the feather makes it very difficult to 
grade this region and may account for some of the irregular results 
obtained. The males seem to be slightly darker than the females 
(table 2), but there appears to be little order to the mean grade of 
offspring from different grades of males. 

There is so little difference in average color grade from the different 
parental combinations that the evidence for inheritance of variations 
in under color is not good. These results may be due to unidentified 
environmental factors and also may be due to the narrow range of 
variation found. The narrow range in average color grade from the 
different parental combinations is evident from the results in table 
2, there being little difference in the mean of offspring from grade 5 
males and that of grade 2 males. There was a general tendency for 
the under color to vary with the surface color. 

INHERITANCE OF BLACK IN PRIMARY AND SECONDARY WING FEATHERS 

The major genetic factor considered in the inheritance of black in 
the primary and secondary wing feathers is the factor of Dunn.* 
This factor acts by restricting the expression of melanic pigment to 
the extremities and is commonly known as the Columbian pattern. 
Dunn believes that its nonnal allelomorph is extended black. The 
variations studied here are probably due to modifying factors influ¬ 
encing the degree of restriction of black in the flight feathers. The 
amount of black in the web of the feathers of these two regions varies 
widely; some feathers are practically without black, while others are 
almost entirelv black as seen in figure 1 which shows the range of the 
variations, 'fhe grade 6 occurred so infrequently that the few were 
included in grade 5 in the tables. 

Upon examination of the means of offspring recorded in table 2 
it is seen that there is more black in the secondaries than in the 
primaries. This difference may be due to a pattern factor or to a 
different combination of the factors affecting each region. Sexual 
dimorphism necessitated the recording of the sexes separately. 

Most of the matings summarized in table 2 show a wide range of 
grades of offspring. This fact would indicate the possibility that 
several factors are responsible for the inheritance of black pigment 
in these two regions. The means of the offspring from the various 
matings, as recorded in table 2, are generallv intermediate between 
the two parental grades, thus indicating a blending type of inherit¬ 
ance without much indication of dominance of either the lack or excess 
of melanic pigment. The possibility of the same factors controlling 
color in primaries and secondaries is supported by the correlation 
coefficient of 0.679 ± 0.012 between the degree of black in the two 
sections of the wing. The correlation-coeflScient value is given in 
table 3. 

The data in table 2 show the amount of black in the secondaries 
of the female offspring from the combination, grade 2(f X grade 5 9 
to be less than tnat from the combination, grade 5c?Xgrade 2 9. 
This might be taken as evidence for sex linkage in the secondaries, 


• Dunn, L. O. See footnote 4. 
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blit it is rather doubtful that this could be the ease after an examina¬ 
tion of crosses 1 cT X 3 9, 3 cT X 1 9, 2 cT X 4 9, and 4 cf* X 2 9 in which 
the female offspring do not seem to follow the mean of the male 
parent. The means of the male offspring in these reciprocal crosses 
differ to such an extent as to make more questionable the possibility 
of sex linkage. The means of female offspring from reciprocal matings 
4 cf X 2 9, 2 cf* X 4 9, and 1 cf X 3 9, 3 cf X 1 9 (table 2) show no indi¬ 
cations of sex linkage in the primary wing feathers. 

The means of the offspring from all mating combinations recorded 
in table 2 indicate that excess black in these two areas is inherited, 
because the means seem to recede as the mean of the mating combi¬ 
nation is reduced. The means of the offspring have a direct relation 
to the grade of the male })arent if a comparison is made of varying 
grades of males when matesd to females of the same grade. The 
same is true if the femah'- grade is varied while her mates' grades an* 
held constant. The rather wide difference between the mean of 
offspring from the darkest and lightest males indicates the possibility 
of few'or factors being concerned or, at least, a more clean cut segre¬ 
gation of those involved. 

The distribution of color grades for the offai)ring (table 2) includes 
all five grades in most cases and bears out the earlier statement con¬ 
cerning a wide range in the amount of Idack in the primaries and 
secondaries of different birds. 

Bittenbender ® stated that individuals carrying a dark-red color 
often have an excess of black in wing. This would indicate that 
black in wing is associated with the intensity of suiface pigmentation. 
Table 3 data show a negative correlation of —0.01 3 ±0.021 to exist 
between the intensity of surface pigmentation and the degree of black 
in secondaries. A correlation of such sniall magnitude is not signifi¬ 
cant and shows that there is no association between the degree of 
pimientation of these two regions. 

The amount of black in the wing may be controlled by factors 
which modify the Columbian pattern found m the Rhode Island Red, 
and these factors probably have nothing in common with those con¬ 
trolling the intensity of red in the surface. 

INHERITANCE OF EYE COLOR 

Upon examining the eyes of Rhode Island Red fowls, one will find 
all variations in color, from a light gray (grade 1) to the reddish-bay 
(grade 6) iris which is most desired. Differences in distribution as 
well as kinds of pigment in the eye made the classification of the 
variations difficult. The grades indicated primarily the amount of 
red in the iris. The eye color standards show that the reduction 
in red color begins at the margin of the pupil and progresses toward 
the outer margin of the iris. Grade 1 occurred so infrequently that 
no provision was made for this group in the tables. Observations also 
indicated that there was no change in eye color associated with age. 
The eye color variations were not associated with any variations in 
plumage color. 

Bond “ in describing eye color in several breeds states that daw 
e^ (no red) acts as a recessive to a black pigment iris in pigeons and 

• Biwbnbenoer, H. a. See footnote 3. 

WARBKK, D. C. See footnote ti. 

FACTORS CONCERNED IN THE PRODUCTION OF EYE COLOUR IN BIRDS. JOUP. 

v#A90i;ics lovj-iil. 1019. 
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fowls. Further work on tlie genetics of eye color in poultry is not 
available. 

An examination of table 2 discloses no pronounced sexual dimor¬ 
phism with regard to eye color. The results here are much less 
definite than those ol)tained from the study of black in flight feat hers. 
It is also seen that there is a slight tendency for the mean grade of 
the ofl‘s|)ring to vary with that of the parents. There is, however, 
considerable lack of consistency in the agreement. Although there 
is a rather wide range of eye color in the stock considered, the means 
of eye color for offspring from the most extreme parental combina¬ 
tions do not differ greatly. 

Tlie general trend of the results may be taken as evidence of some 
In'ritability of eye-color variation in the Rhode Island Red. The 
evidence is less definite than that found for any of the other color 
factors studied ex(*ept that for under color. This 3nay be taken to 
indicate that some environmental factors are a(*ting to obs(*ure the 
heritable tendemdes. No such environmental factors were identified. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

It has not been possible to place the variations in plumage and 
(*ye color in the Rhode Island Red on a definite genetic factorial 
basis. Such results are more or less to be expected when dealing 
with a quantitative character of this type. The results are further 
(‘omplicated by the nec^essity of <*lassifymg the variations in arbitrary 
grades. 

The method by which the standard color has been acquired in any 
breed of fowl would tend to bring about a complicated genetic* con¬ 
stitution. The i)oultryman has set up an ideal and accumulated 
within the breed any hereditary variations w^hich have produced a 
change in the direction of the ideal. This method would tend to 
establish in the bj’eed a number of modifying factors. The accumu¬ 
lation of these factors has proceeded over a considerable period of 
y<‘ars, and anyone w ho attempts to unravel the skein of germ plasm 
should expect to find it a much tangled one. 

All the bii-ds considered in this study had a color characteristic of 
the breed, and the variations considered were those which measured 
the closeness of approach to the ideal color. It is well known that 
two major factors are concerned in the production of the Rhode 
Island Red pattern. These are the sex-linked gold which detennines 
the ground color, and the factor for Columbian pattern which acts 
in restricting the expression of black to the extremities. It is evi¬ 
dent that we have well fixed in this breed other factors darkening 
the gold color, since the buff varieties, which are much lighter in 
color, are also known to carry the gold factor. The factors which 
have been considered are those affecting the intensity of the gold 
color, and they are not well fixed in the breed. The factors influenc¬ 
ing the amount of black in the flight feathers are those modifying 
the restricting action of the factor for Columbian pattern on black. 

The fact that the intensity of color in the various sections of the 
plumage has bcien considered separately does not necessarily indicate 
that color in these regions show'^s independent inheritance. The 
back, hackle, breast, and under surface were the sections of the 
plumage which showed greatest contrast in color. The general re- 
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suits tend to support the hypothesis that one major factor controls 
color in all the regions mentioned. The correlation studies showed 
a fairly high degree of association in the intensity of pigmentation 
for these sections of the plumage. The summaries of the results in 
all cases show the males to be darker than the females. Also where- 
ever there was any evidence for dominance or recessiveness the 
l^hter color appeared to be dominant. It is suggested that the 
difference in intensity of color in the various sections of the plumage 
may be due to the action of a general pattern factor in the breed. 

Although the e-vact number of factors concerned in color inherit¬ 
ance in this breed couW not be determined, there is definite evidence 
that intensity of color in the back, hackle, and breast, and the amount 
of black in the flight feathers are inherited. The evidence favoring 
the inheritance of intensity of color in the under surface of the 
pliunage is much less definite. 

In the case of the amount of black in the flight feathers there is 
a very close agreement in the mean grade of the parents and that 
of the offspring. The results seem to supply unquestionable evi¬ 
dence that variations in the amount of black in these feathers are 
inherited but also indicate that several factors are probably con¬ 
cerned in their transmission. Correlation studies show that there 
is no association between the intensity of pigmentation in the gen¬ 
eral body color and the amount of black in the wing feathers. 

The variations in eye color in this breed do not show definite 
evidence that they are inherited. The general trend of the results 
seems to suggest their heritability, but the difference in results 
when extremes of color are mated is not great. 

In all sections of plumage studied and also in eye color, the matings 
were of such a nature that tests could be made for evidence of sex 
linkage of the factore concerned. In no case is there evidence that 
any of the factors involved had their genes carried by the sex 
chromosome. 

SUMMARY 

Although there are differences in the shade of red color in four 
sections of the plumage the general surface, hackle, breast, and under 
surface of the Single Comb Khode Island Red fowl, no evidence was 
found for important independent factors affecting color in these 
different regions. 

Evidence was found for the heritability of the variations in inten¬ 
sity of pigmentation of the general surface, hackle, and breast, but 
the results support the view that it is a multiple-factor situation. 
The evidence for heritability of under color was not so definite. 

Variations in amount of black in the flight feathers were found to 
be inherited, but the degree of black in the wings was found to be 
independent of the intensity of pigmentation of the general surface. 

Results on the study of eye color did not seem to indicate that the 
variations in eye color are inherited. 

Sexual dimorphism was observed in plumage-color variations, the 
males averagmg darker than the females in all sections. 

None of tne characteristics studied showed any evidence that sex- 
linked factors are concerned. 



RECOVERY OF PHOSPHORUS FROM PRAIRIE GRASSES 
GROWING ON CENTRAL OKLAHOMA SOILS TREATED 
WITH SUPERPHOSPHATE ^ 

By H. F. Murphy 2 

Associate agronomist^ Department of Agronomy, Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 

Station 

INTRODUCTION 

The fact tliat soils differ considerably in their ability to fix phos¬ 
phorus from an applied phosphate fertilizer has been known to soil 
investiji^ators for some time. The efficiency of such fertilizers has 
been recognized as being low, although actual recovery figures as 
determined from plant yields and analyses ai*e not very numerous 
in the literature. Buie ^ estimated that only 10 to 35 percent of the 
additional phosphoric acid added to the cotton crop was utilized the 
first year. Russell (7, presents data which indicate a very low 
recovery from several phosphorus carriers on some English grass¬ 
lands. Penetration tests by different workers (^, 5, 4t 
indicate that most of the phosphorus from an applied phosphate 
fertilizer never moves a great distance awaj from the point at which 
it is applied, although in light soils and m soils receiving manure 
])enetration is greater. 

It is the purpose in this j)aper to present some data on the removal 
of phosphorus by native prairie grass from virgin soils treated with 
superphosphate and other fertilizers. Data are also presented on 
the penetration of phosphorus in one of these soils as measured by 
the amount present in a more or less easily soluble form in different 
parts of the profile. 

THE SOIL AREAS 

Two difl’erent soils, one common in the central cross timbers of 
Oklahoma and the other common in the central prairie section, in 
which there is slightly less rainfall, were selected for these studies. 
The soils had apparently never been disturbed from their virgin 
state, and on each was growing a uniform stand of native prairie 
grass. Andropogov Hcopariv^^ Michx. was the dominant species, but 
A. inreatm Muhl., Panicum idrgaium L., Sorghastmm nutans (L.) 
Nash, and Boutelova hirsuta Lag. were common in the area. 

The central cross-timber soil selected is a rather dark friable loam 
at the surface, but changes to a yellowish-brown color at a depth of 
3 to 5 inches. The subsoil is a friable clay and is underlain at a depth 
of 2 to 3 feet with yellowish-brown sandstone. The dark color of the 
surface is due to the accumulation of organic material from the native 
vegetation. This soil has not been given a series name as yet, but 

I Keoeived for publication Apr. 28,1933; issued February, 1934. 

* The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to B. F. Klltr. and H. A. Daniel for assisting In some of the 
collecting and in the analytical work, and to Dr. H. J. Harper for criticisms and suggestions in the prepare* 
tion of the paper. 

» Buie, T. S. Private communication. 
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is rathor coininoii in the east-central portion of the State. The sur¬ 
face soil contains 0.050 percent total nitrogen, 0.019 percent total 
phosphorus, and 0.0115 percent replaceable potassium. The replace¬ 
able potassium was determined by the neutral normal ammonium ace¬ 
tate method. This soil is acid in reaction and is not very productive. 

The central prairie soil is classified as Vernon sandy loam, shallow 
])hase. It has a friable clay subsoil and is underlain with sandstone 
at a depth of about feet. The surface II inches is neutral to slightly 
a(‘id, the II- to 12-inch horizon is slightly acid, while at about 12 
inches and below the soil is slightly basic in reaction. It is considered 
only fairly productive under the usual climatic conditions common to 
the area. Both soils are deficient in phosphorus. 

METHODS 

Two series of ])lots were laid out on the central cross-timber soil, 
one early in the spring of 1929, and the other in the spring of 1930. 
Each plot was one fortieth acre in size (1 rod by 4 rods) and all fer¬ 
tilizer treatments were duplicated, unless otherwise stated. The plots 
lay side-to-side in each series wnth one complete set of treatments fol¬ 
lowed by the duplicate set. The fertilizers were applied broadcast 
early in "April at the beginning of each test and no further applications 
were made during the tests, wliich were concluded in the autumn of 
1932. The plots on the Vernon soil series were laid out early in the 
spring of 1930 and were similar in size, treatment, and duplication to 
those started on the cross-timber area of the same year, except that 
some duplicated plots of other fertilizer treatments were added and 
the calcium nitrate treatments were omitted. The plots lay in three 
tiers with no similar treatments having end-to-end plots. Every 
sixth plot was used as a check. 

The grass w’as mowed during the latter part of July each 5 "ear and 
the field dry weights of hay were recorded. Composite samples of 
hay from each plot were taken and placed in an electric oven at 105® 
C. for 48 hours, at which time the samples were weighed and the yields 
were recalculated to a 10-percent moisture basis. The dried samples 
were ground to pass tlirough the 0.5-mm sieve of a Wiley laboratory 
mill and were analyzed for phosphorus. The phosphorus was deter¬ 
mined by the official method, magnesium nitrate being used in the 
preparation of the solution as recommended by the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists {!). 

The samples of soil used were composite samples made bj^ mixing 
ecjual amounts of soil taken from five different locations on each plot. 
Tlie samples were collected from the various depths by means of soil 
tubes. The easily soluble phosphorus content was aetermined by 
the fifth-normal sulphuric acid method described by Harper (J, p, 4). 

The hydrogjon-ion concentration of the soil was determined electro- 
metrically, using the quinhydrone electrode. The dilution was 1 part 
of soil to 2 parts of water. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

A summary of the results, given in tables 1 and 2, indicate as a 
whole a very small removal of phosphorus by prairie grass from both 
types of soil. If it is assumed that all the extra phosphorus removed 
came from the applied superphosphate, tlie maximum recovery in 4 
years was 24.7 percent. The smallest recovery in 3 years was less 
than 3 percent. Tliese ligures represent the total gain in removal of 
phosphorus over check or nitrogen plots, but apparently this extra 
phosphorus came almost if not entirely from the ap])lied superphos¬ 
phate. There was very little difference between the percentage of 
])hosphorus in the hay growui on the plots treated with nitrogen alone 
and in that growm on the check plots. Furthermore, the pei'centage 
of phosphorus in the hay growui on the plots that received phosphate 
alone and in that grown on the plots that received phosphate in com¬ 
bination witli nitrogen was practically the same when the same amount 
of ])hosphorus was ai)plicd. In general, the use of supori)hosphate in 
addition to nitrogen increased the yield of hay. Such was not the 
case, however, wdth cyanamid on both soils nor with urea on the 
Vernon soil, wliere the yields were not so large as when nitrogen w^as 
used alone; yet the percentage of phosphorus was of the magnitude 
expected for phosphorus treatments. 

T.\blk 1. -Removal of phosphorus from central cross-timber soil by praine grass 
n'here different rates and ratios of nitrogen and phosphorus were used 


TreiUiuunt pe* acre (pouiid'^) 


Checks (average of 5 plots).- 

100 ammonium sulphate+r)0 supt^rphosphute 
100 ammonium sulphato+KK) superphosphate 
100 ammonium sulphate-f 200 superphosphate 

300 15 16 irrl5 <•.. 

300 nitrate of soda.- . . . 

20ft superphosphate_ __ .. . 

100 muriate of potash ... 

500 2.12:0 «.. .. 

300 superphosphate. .. .. 

300 ammonium sulphate-t-150 sui)erphosphate. 
300 ammonium .sulphate f300 superphosphate . 
300 ammonium sulphate fOOO sui»erphosi)hate-- 
300 ammonium sulphate... .. 


Total 

ha> 

yield for 

4 years 

Phos- 

PllOS- 

Phos- 

Pho.s- 

phonis 

phorus 

phorus 

phorus 

re* 

in hay 

remo\ ed 

... 

added 

covered '* 
in 4 y^ears 

Pint ruin 

Percent 

Pounds 

Pon nds 

Ptrernf 

8.824 

0 0567 

5.002 

0 

0 

8,705 

0603 

5.306 

4 360 

6.96 

0,157 

0607 

5. 557 

8 732 

0. 36 

9.461 

0736 

6 963 

17. 405 

11 23 

10.961 

0885 

9 088 

19 648 


j 11,305 1 

.0702 

7 942 

1 17.465 1 

16 83 

'1 i 

9,065 

. 0795 

7 686 

26 197 

10 24 

10,413 

0854 

8 890 

26 197 

H. 84 

11,739 

. 0756 

8 882 

13 099 

24. 70 

13.913 

0820 

n 417 

26.197 

22.03 

14,010 

.0929 

13.025 

52 394 

14 08 

10,042 

. 0562 

5 646 

0 

1 0 

1 


« The term “recovered" is used here aud in table 2 to indicate the difference between the amount of 
phosphorous removeci from the nitrogen and phosphorus plot and from the nitrogen plot, where data are 
available. Where there is no similar nitrogen treatment the check-plot data are used. This difference is 
compared with the quantity of phosphorus added to the soil in the fertilizer which gives the percentage 
indicated m column fi. It i.s recognized that such a comparison may be subject to errors because some plants 
have more extensive root systems than others and hence greater soil volume in which to secure nutrients 
as well as perhaps an increased ability to secure plant foods from crude material, yet, by making use of the 
nitrogen plots in determining the differences in uptake of phosphorus, these are probably taken care of as 
well as experiments of this tyjie can afford. It is certain that the recovery from the applied superphosphate 
does not exceed the percentage given. 

6 The sui>erphosphate contaiiied 20 percent PjO#. 

• The first number refers to the percentage of nitrogen, the second to jiercentage of PsOj, and the third 
to the percentage of K 2 O in the fertilizer. 
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Table 2. — The 3-year removal of phosphorus from central cross-timber soil by 
prairie grass and from Vernon sandy loam 

CROSS-TIMBER SOIL 


TlOllltlltMlt '■ 


Check (averuge of 4 plots) _. . - 

Galnitro. -. 

Ammonium sulphate__ 

Nitrate of soda.. 

Calurea.-.. 

Urea... -. 

Cyanaraid...- 

Calcium nitrate. 

Calnitro-fsuperphosphate.. 

Ammonium sulphate-f-supcrph<»spliate.. 

Nitrate of soda 4-superphosphate_ - 

Calurea-fsuperphosphate.. ... 

Urea+superphosphate__ 

Cyanamld-fsuperphosphate.-. . 

Calcium nitrate-fsuperphosphate-- - . 


Total 
yield of 
hay per 
acre 

Phos¬ 
phorus 
in hay 

Phos¬ 

phorus 

removed 

Phos¬ 

phorus 

added 

Phos- 
phorus 
recovered 
in 3 years 

Pounds 

Percent 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Percent 

5 ,531 

0.0428 

2.365 

0 

0 

7.334 

.0449 

.3.293 

0 

0 

7,117 

.0442 

3.144 

0 

0 

7,068 

.0438 

3.097 

0 

0 

7,040 

.0399 

2.809 

0 

0 

6,667 

.0419 

2.794 

0 

0 

7,777 

.0453 

3.525 

0 

0 

7, .597 

.0404 

3.070 

0 

0 

8,216 

.0545 

4.481 

17.465 

6.80 

8,9H2 

.0550 

4.943 

17.465 

10.30 

8,859 

.0540 

4. 788 

17.465 

9.68 

7.867 

.0545 

4.289 

17.465 

8.47 

7.286 

.0565 

4.114 

17.465 

7.56 

7,061 

.0588 

4. 014 

17.465 

2.88 

8.774 

. 0504 

4. 420 

17. 465 

7 73 


VERNON SANDY LOAM 


Cheek (average of 8 plots)- - 

Calnitro—. 

Ammonium sulphate. 

Nitrate of soda. 

Caiurea. 

Urea. 

Cyanamid. 

Calnitro+superphosphate. 

Ammonium sulphate•fsui)erphosphate 

Nitrate of soda+superphospnate. 

Calurea+superphosphate. 

Urea4-super phosphate.- 

Cyanamid+superphosphate . 

Superphosphate. 

J5:30;15, 267 pounds f)er acre. 

0:46:0,864 pounds per acre.. 

11:46:0, 364 pounds per acre. 

10:30:10, 400 pounds per acre.. _ 

12:24'12, 333 i)ounds per acre.. 


4,635 

0. 0537 

2. .590 

0 

0 

4,063 

.0401 

1.875 

0 

0 

4.624 

.0488 

2 257 

0 

0 

5,418 

.0485 

2 6.30 

0 

0 

5, .326 

.0450 

2. 397 

0 

0 

6,268 

.0530 

3. 324 

0 

0 

5,768 

0491 

2.835 

0 

0 

5,817 

.0664 

3.865 

17 465 

11.39 

5,923 

.0617 

3. (W58 

17.465 

8.02 

5,761 

.0555 

3 197 

17.465 

3.25 

6,038 

.0664 

4.012 

17.465 

9.25 

6,089 

.0677 

4.125 

17 465 

4.09 

5.499 

.0674 

3 709 

17.465 

5.00 

5,052 

.0635 

3.211 

17. 465 

3. .56 

6,658 

.08.33 

5 550 

.34.929 i 

9.09 

5,805 

. 1019 

5.920 

83.027 

4.01 

7,406 

. 0958 

1 7.099 

83.027 

.5.69 

7,404 

.0822 

6.086 

.52. 394 

7.08 

6,815 

.0819 

.5,586 

34.929 

9.19 


• The average phosphorus content of the hay for the treatments shown are. hecks 0 0428 i^eroent; all 
nitrogen treatments 0.0429 percent, and all nitrogen and phosphorus combinations 0 0545 percent. 

k All nitrogen fertilizers were applied at the rate of 40 pounds of nitrogen per acre. The suiierphosphate 
contained 20 iiercent P2O5 and was applied at the rate of 200 pounds per acre. 

«The aver^ phosphorous content of the hay for the treatments shown are: (’hecks, 0.0537 {leroent; all 
nitrogen treatments, 0 0484 percent; superphosphate alone, 0.0635 (>ercent; and all nitrogen and su{)er- 
phosphate combinations. 0.0042 jiercent. 

Wlien nitrogen was applied with superphosphate there was an 
increase in yield as compared with that when superphosphate alone 
was used; nevertheless, the percentage of phosphorus in the hay re¬ 
mained practically the same. In the surface 12 inches of untreated 
cross-timber virgin soil (table 3), the easily soluble phosphorus, i.e., 
the phosphorus soluble in 0.2 N H 2 SO 4 , was less than that in the 
treated soil when both nitrogen and phosphorus were applied, but 
below this portion of the profile there was little difference. The 
surface few inches of Vernon soil 2 years after the application of 
superphosphate showed (table 4) more soluble phosphorus than did the 
untreated soil. For most of the treatments the increase was confined 
mostly to the surface 3 inches. It thus appears that as nitrogen is 
furnished to the plant to increase yield, the plant makes use of the 
^ small extra amount of more easily soluble phosphorus left in the 
surface few inches of soil by the applied supeiphosphate, and so the 
percentage of phosphorus recovered from the fertilizer is increased. 
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The increase in yield is probably the result of inany factors. It is 
suggested that a larger root system may contribute considerably in 
this respect. If such is the case it is probable, though not proved, 
that the root system becomes more extensive in the surface soil volume 
instead of extending down into the subsoil of low fertility. It does 
not appear that the nitrogen influenced phosphorus absorption except 
as it might have increased the yield of hay, since the peicentage of 
phosphorus in the hay for any of the nitrogen treatments was of the 
same order of magnitude as that in the hay produced on unfertilized 
soil. 

No significance is to be attached to the difference in the amount of 
phosphorus removed in the case of the various nitrogen-pliosphorus 
combinations. The yields of the plots and duplicates were as uniform 
as could be expected, but with so small a removal as was secured in 
any one case slight variations in yield would account for the differ¬ 
ences obtained. This is emphasized by the fact that no one nitrogen 
carrier proved best on the two types of soil studied. 

Ta BLE 8 —Thv pll and aoluhle phosphorus of various depths 2 years and 3 years after 
application on the central cross-timber soil 

2 YEARS 


0-3 inches 


3-0 in<*hes 


6-12 inches | 12-24 niches | 21-.J0 inches 


'I realiiKMif per acre 


(Mieck. 


phate. -... 

Nitrate of soda-f-suiierphosphufe.. 

Calurea-|-superphosphate. 

Urea -I-superphosphate. 

C yananmi-f superphosphate. -. 
Calcium nitrate-)-superphosj)hntc 
Check.. 


! 


Solu- 


Solu- 


Solu- 


Solu- 


1 pll 

ble 

phos' 

pH 

ble 

phos- 

pH 

ble 

phos- 

pH 

ble 

phos- 

pH 

1 


phorus 


phorus 


phorus 


phorus 


1 


P p rn 


P p m 


Ppm 


P.p m. 


6 

44 

3.0 

6.48 

2 5 

6 44 

1 0 

6.39 

1 4 

6 68 

‘ b 

63 

11 0 

c.6:i 

1 0 

6 59 

1 0 

6 34 

1.0 

6 35 

r 

1 " 

42 

' 5 0 

6.36 

1.0 

6 32 

2.0 

6.20 

2 0 

6,86 


58 

4 0 

6 58 

1.5 

6.34 

1 3 0 

5 83 

; 12 

6 42 

1 6 

27 

3 5 

5 59 

1.5 

5.61 

, 3 0 

5.78 

1 1 •'‘i 

5 78 

I 6 

44 

6 0 

6 04 

1 0 

i 5.96 

3 0 

5.88 1 

1 1 ® 

5.86 

1 

35 

' 3 5 1 

6.99 

1.5 

1 5.99 

.5 

6 09 i 

Trace 

6 04 

6 

04 1 


6.13 

1 5 

i 5.80 

3 0 

5 82 

1 7 

! 5.96 


.10 

1 

6 40 

1 5 

6 00 

Trace 

5,80 1 

1 

! 1 2 

1 

; 6 01 


Solu¬ 

ble 

phos- 

phoru*: 


1.2 

1.0 

1 4 
1.0 
1.2 
1.5 
1.5 

2 0 
1 2 


3 YEARS‘ 


Check. 

100 pounds amrncmiuin sulphate, 
50 pounds superpho.sphate . . . . 
100 pounds ammonium sulphate, 

100 pounds superi>hosphate. 

100 pounds ammonium sulphate. 

200 pounds superphosphate.- . 

300 pounds 15:15.16 fertilizer. I 

Check... 

300 pounds nitrate of soda, 200 
pounds superphosphate, 100 

pounds muriate of potash. 

300 pounds ammonium sulphate, 

150 pounds superphosphate. 

300 pounds ammonium sulphate, 

300 pounds suiierphosphate. 

300 pounds ammonium sulphate, 

600 pounds superphosphate. 

Check. 

300 pounds sui)erphosp)iate. 

500 pounds 2; 12:6 fertilizer. 


6 23 

3o; 

6 04 

2 r> 

5. 54 

6 34 

3 0 ! 

6 28 

3.0 

5 76 

6.18 j 

30| 

6 30 

1 0 

5 75 

6. 36 

4 0 1 

5 71 

2.0 

5 75 

6 30 

3 0 1 

1 6 56 

2.5 

5 86 

6 68 

3 0 

6.70 

2 0 

6.01 

0.30 

5.0 

6 09 

2.0 

5 76 

6 11 

4.0 

5.71 

2.5 

5.54 

6.30 

3.5 

6.11 

1.0 

5.75 

5.96 

9.0 

5.94 

1.6 

6.37 

6.09 

3,6 

5.57 

2.0 

5.61 

6.11 

3.0 

5.88 

2.0 

5.06 

6.32 

4.0 

6.04 

1.7 

5.86 


1.0 

5 24 i 

0 8 

5.47 

1 5 

2 0 

5 33 

1. 5 

5 57 

2 0 

I. 5 

.'1 78 

1 o 

5.68 

1 1 0 

1.0 

6.61 

1.2 

5.86 

1 0 

1 5 

5 35 

1 5 

5.92 

I 0 

1 0 

6 49 

1 2 

5 57 

1 1 d 

1.6 

6 71 

.8 j 

5. 70 

1 2 

2.0 

5 83 

1.5 

5 71 

1.0 

1.5 

i 5.33 

. 8 

5.40 

1 0 

1,5 

5.12 

1.0 

5.23 

1.7 

1.6 

5.54 

1.0 1 

{*>) 


(0 

6.06 

1.2 

(•>) 

h) 

1.6 

6.37 

1.5 

(‘) 



* The composite sample of the soil at the beginning of the experiment had a pH of 6.78 and contained 
3 parts per million of soluble phosphorus in the surface 3 inches. 

No samples were taken on account of sandstone. 

Trace. 
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Table 4. —The soluble phosphorus content of the surface 6 inches of Vernon soil 
2 years after applying the fertilizers 


Treatmoiit 


Checks (averape of 8 plots). 

Caliiitro+superphosphate.... 

Ammonium sulphate+siiperphosphalc__ 

Nitrate of soda-fsujierphosphato_ . - . . 

Calurea-fsuperphosphate. . . 

r rea+superphosphate. 

C yanamid-f superphosphate-. 
8ni)erphOvSphate.— .. 


Phosphorus soluble 
in 0.2 N H 28 O 4 


0 3 inches 

3-6 inches 

p.n m 

P.p m. 

H 

6 

S 

8 r> 

13 


12 

10 . 5 

11 5 

6 . 5 

11 

11 

10 5 

(). r. 

11 5 

0 5 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This papcM' reports results secured in field trials to determine the 
(luantities of pliosphoriis removed from two (‘ommon pasture and 
grassland soils in central Oklahoma by native prairie grasses consisting 
mainly of Andropogon scoparius. The natural phosphorus content 
of these grasses is low. 

The use of superphosphate on these soils increased the yield of hay 
and raised the phospliorus content of the hay produced. When 
nitrogen as well as phosphorus was applied in the fertilizer tlie per¬ 
centage of phosphorus in the hay was of the same order of magni¬ 
tude as when superphospate only was applied. 

When nitrogen and superphosphate were applied the yield of hay in 
all cases was greater than when superphosphate alone was used, but 
it was not always greater than when nitrogen was used alone. The 
percentage of phosphorus in the hay produced on tlie plots that 
received nitrogen alone was of the same order of magnitude as that in 
the hay produced on unfertilized soil. 

Regardless of whether the soil furnished any extra phosphorus for 
the superphosphate, nitrogen treated plots beyond that furnished on 
the nitrogen ])lots, the recovery of phosphorus from the a[)i)lied super¬ 
phosphate was very small. 

If the amount of phosphorus soluble in 0.2 N H 2 S ()4 can be taken 
as a guide, the phosphorus applied did not penetrate to any great 
distance in the cross-timl)er soil, being confined largely to the surface 
3 inches; certainly it did not penetrate to a depth exceeding 12 inches. 
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THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OP ALFALFA LEAVES AND 

STEMS ^ 

By Jerry Sotola® 

As,sistani professor and assistant animal husband man, Washington Agricultural 

Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Many stockmen are conyinced that the leafier as well as the greener 
hays possess higher nutritive value than those which are steminy or 
discolored. Workers in nutrition have observed that stemmy hay, 
when fed alone, frequently results in excessive body losses in both 
calcium and phosphorus, whereas the feeding of leafier grades of ha}^ 
generally results in favorable balances. 

Different cuttings of alfalfa are aflected by soil conditions, soil 
jnoisture, available irrigation water, temperature, relative humidity, 
and such other fac^tors as age of stand, varietal differences, and differ¬ 
ences in plant maturity. The texture also influences the curing qual¬ 
ities. Three cuttings made at the Washington Irrigation Branch 
Station at Prosser showed that the third cutting had the most leaves, 
and that although the stems of the first cutting were coarsest, the 
percentage by weight of stems was highest in the second cutting. 
First-cutting hay as produced under irrigation in the Yakima Valley 
during (‘ool, moist weather may contain some weeds, such as cheat. 
The second cutting is produced during a short, hot growing period 
with low relative humidity. The third cutting is sonietimes affected 
by the earliness or lateness of cold weather in the fall (33). 

For those reasons, a separation of stems and leaves was undertaken 
to determine how each part of the plant functions in animal nutrition. 
The blossoms were included with the leaves. 

PURPOSE OF THE INVESTIGATION 

The experiments reported in this paper were planned to measure 
any existing differences in the three cuttings of alfalfa hay or their 
stems and leaves insofar as feeding value is concerned. Such a 
study should show the desirability of proper handling during the 
curing process, directed toward a maximum retention of those qual¬ 
ities important in feeding. It should further be of value in establish¬ 
ing grades of alfalfa hay based on true values if considered from the 
feeding standpoint. 

The coefficients of apparent digestibility of the organic nutrients of 
the stems, leaves, and whole hay of the three cuttings, and the biologi- 

1 Received for publication June 2,1233; issued February Published as Bcientific Pai)er No. 261, College 
of i^riculture and Experiment Station, State College of Washington. 
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cal values of the proteins in the hay, in the leaves, and in the stems 
were determined. The gain or loss of calcium (ir phosphorus to 
lambs fed stems, leaves, or whole hay as sole rations should supply 
information as to their value as sources of these important minerals. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Ileadden (/7)^ showed that /)0 percent of the weight of the alfalfa 
plant is leaves, and that they contain 80 percent of the crude protein 
and only 22 percent of the crude fiber. 

Haag" (8) showed that the limiting factor for growth of rats fed 
alfalfa-leaf proteins was cystine. Hart and Humphrey {11, com¬ 
pared alfalfa proteins in efficiency with those of the corn grain for 
milk production and found these to be practically equal. Nevens 
{27) fed alfalfa proteins to rats at a 9 ])ercent level of intake and found 
the biological value of these proteins to be 62. Mitchell and Hamilton 
{2Ji), reviewing the work of Hamilton, Nevens, and Grindley, show 
that of the total nitrogen in alfalfa hay, 8 percent is arginine, 3.9 
percent histidine, 4.4 percent lysine, 1 percent cystine, and 19.1 per¬ 
cent is nonprot(4n nitrogen. 

Hart et al. (Z^) observed that a more liberal storage of calcium was 
obtained when liberally milkiiig (*.ows were on fresh green alfalfa 
than when tliey were on dry alfalfa. Steenbo(*k et al. {31)) showed that 
hay cured in the field and kept under ca])s produced calcium equilib¬ 
rium when fed to cows in full milk flow, in quantities of 10 pounds, in 
addition to corn silage and ^rain. Hay cured in the windrow for 4 days 
with exposure to air and light resulted in negative calcium balances 
when fed in the same manner. Smith and Briggs (35) have showm 
that alfalfa cuired in the dark is deficient in antirachitic- potency and 
that synthesis of vitamin D occurs when the alfalfa is ex])oscd to sun¬ 
light in the curing process. Alfalfa carefully spread out on the field 
from 11:15 a.m. one day to 12 m. the next, during which time the 
sun shone 15 hours and 5 minutes, possessed mild calcifying powers. 
The hay which lay in the swath for 1 week and was exposed to sun¬ 
shine for 57.3 hours and to 0.37 inches of rain was found to be highly 
antirachitic. 

Russell (32) showed that the Mason process employing artificial 
heat produced dried alfalfa leaves with a vitamin A potency seven times 
greater than that of the sanie product cured in the field. However, the 
leaves when cured artificially contained only small quantities of the 
antirachitic vitamin. When the alfalfa was dried in the sun, without 
exposure to dew or rain, there was an increase in the antirachitic 
potency of the leaves, but a decrease in vitamin A content. 

Bethke and Kick (4) report that exposure of alfalfa hay to the sun, 
Ttsdn, or dew over a period of several days resulted in a marked loss of 
vitamin A. Hauge and Aitkenhead {16) consider vitamin A to be 
probably the most important single nutritive factor in alfalfa that 
may be affected by cunng. 

Hathawajr, Davis, and Graves (15) showed that under the condi¬ 
tions of their experiment artificially cured alfalfa was twice as potent 
in vitamin A as was the field-cured hay. 

Recent work by Smith and Briggs {S4) on the vitamin A content 
of alfalfa leaves shows that a loss of 20 to 33 percent in this factor 
occurs by allowing the alfalfa to be spread out carefully for 2% hours, 

* ]^«reDce is made by number (Italic) to Literature Cited, p. 942. 
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from 11:15 a,m. to 2 p.m. No greater degree of destruction occurred 
when the time of exposure was increased to 0% hours in the same 
day. No loss of green color in tlio leaves could be observed in com¬ 
parison with leaves cured in the dark, with which the other samples 
were compared in respect to vitamin A potency. 

The same workers show that a 75-percent loss of vitamin A results 
when the alfalfa is allowed to lie in the field under the same condi¬ 
tions overnight and until 8’a.m. the next day. This loss was in¬ 
creased to 84 ])ercent upon further exposure until 12 m. the second 
day. Alfalfa severely bleached as a result of 1 week^s exposure to 
sun and rain in the field while in the swath retained but 4 percent of 
the vitamin A present, as compared with the sample cured in the 
(lark. 

Douglas, Tobiska, and Vail (o) working under Colorado conditions 
found that hay cut at the early bloom stage contained more vitamin 
A than did that cut at other stages of growth, the method of curing 
being the same. The hay ciirecl in diffustHl light was superior in 
vitamin A content in most cases to that cured in direct sunlight. 

Douglas, Tobiska, and Vail (5) also found that second-cutting hay 
was lower in vitamins B and G than that of the first or third cuttings. 
When the third crop reached the early bloom stage before frost, it 
usually rated second in nutritive value. The inferiority of the 
second crop was attributed to the heat of the summer, with excessive 
transpiration and woodim^ss of ])lant tissue. 

In the above studies rats were used as the experimental animals, 
in another phase of the work, in which guinea pigs were used, it was 
shown that green alfalfa contains an abundance of vitamin C, practi¬ 
cally all of whicli was lost when the plants were cured for hay. 

liunt et al. (10) point out that hays vary in their “quality-produc¬ 
ing^^ factors, depending upon the time of harvesting and method of 
curing. Vitamin B is present in such small amounts in hays as to be 
of small importance. A high protein and a high vitamin G content 
are correlated in a genei’al way with a good green color and leafincss. 
As the greenness fades, due to the stage of maturity of the plant, the 
protein and vitamin G content also decrease while the fiber increases. 

Meigs, Hartman, and Converse'^ recently have pointed out a 
tendency toward ])arallelism between vitamin A content and color in 
both alfalfa hay and butter. The color of butter seemed to be more 
influenced by feed than by the breed of the cow. 

Meigs and Converse stress good (piality hay for best milk 
production and reproduction of dairy cows. 

That quality of hay may be influenced by the curing processes 
employed is clearly shown by Willard (4^) and Westover (41) who 
stated that alfalfa leaves do not assist in withdrawing moisture from 
the stems in the curing process, thus supporting the view of Higgins 
(18). Alfalfa apparently cures at least as rapidly with the leaves 
removed as with them attached. 

Kiesselbach and Anderson (20^ 21) state that the supposed transpir- 
atory function of the leaves in alfalfa severed from its roots is a 
negligible factor in the curing process. Proloi^ed curing in the swath 
resulted in loss of leaves through shattering and also produced 
bleacliing, while windrowing and cocking relatively green plants 

♦ Meigs, E. Hartman, a. M., and Converse, H. T. vitamin a and color in hay and Mas. 
U.S Dept.Agr., Bur Dairy Indus , 4 pp, 1933. [Mimeographed.] 
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materially extended the curing period. Judicious partial swath 
curing to hasten the rate of drying without bleaching followed by 
windrowing and by prompt storage when cured, seemed the best 
practices. 

Higgins {18) showed that durii^ clear hot weather, alfalfa dried 
in the swath to a moisture content of approximately 25 percent was 
badly bleached and that the leaves were very brittle, a large propor¬ 
tion of them being lost. Hay dried in the swath lost 25.3 percent in 
weight when subjected to shaking as compared to losses of 20,7; 
21.6, 22.8, and 16.6 percent for hay dried in the swath in the shade, 
in the windrow and not turned, in the windrow and turned, and that 
dried in the cock, respectively. The ordinary mechanical loss of 
leaves in field curing alfalfa hay is placed by Headden {17) at 15 to 
20 percent. 

Rather {30) stressed the importance of getting the hay out of the 
swath and into the windrow witliin a few hours after it was cut. 
Willard { 42 ) and Westover { 4 I) supported this view, and showed that 
bleaching and loss of leaves by shattering and crumbling were thereby 
reduced. 

Headden {17) stated that overcuring resulted in the loss of leav('s 
and stems, amounting to one fifth to two thirds of the crop. 

Kiesselbach and Anderson {20y 21) and Parker {28) stressed purity, 
texture, and high percentage of leaves, clinging foliage, green color, 
and pliable stems as essentials of high-quality hay, whereas Rather 
{SO) emphasized green color, pleasant aroma, and retention of leaves. 

Haag and his coworkers {10) explain the negative nitrogen balances 
obtained when alfalfa hay alone was fed to dairy cattle, as due to a 
faulty energy intake on account of bulk, a low biological value of the 
proteins, and a low phosphorus content in turn supposedly related 
to protein metabolism. For dairy cows a sole-alfa)fa-hay ration does 
not seem to supply adequate phosphorus and sufficient total digestible 
nutrients, except for moderate milk production. 

The calcium-phosphonis ratio of alfalfa is reported to vary from 
8 to 1, up to 25 to 1. The work of Meigs, cited by Haag (^), favors 
a 2 to 1 calcium-phosphorus ratio, and later a 1.5 to 1 ratio. Haag 
and his coworkers {9) in a later paper state that apparently the 
storage of calcium is conditioned by the relatively low phosphorus 
intake. 

Woll { 43 ) cites instance in which dairy cow^s, beef cattle, sheep, 
and even hogs frequently receive nothing but alfalfa throughout the 
year, either as pasture or soilage in the summer, or as hay in the winter. 
Apparently no ill effects resulted from this monotonous diet. 

METHOD OF EXPERIMENTATION 

PLAN OP THE WORK 

Three cuttings of northern-grown common alfalfa were studied by 
feeding the stems, whole hay, and leaves of each cutting to a different 
group of six lambs. Owing to the length of time, approximately 100 days, 
that each of the six lambs was confined to experimental feeding of 
each cutting of hay, it was possible to studjr only one cutting each 
year to avoid feeding old hay. The following order was followed 
with each cutting: 

1. Preliminary period 

2. Nearly nitrogcn-frec ration 
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3. Preliminary period 

4. Stems of alfalfa hay 

5. Preliminary period 

6. Whole alfalfa hay 

7. Preliminary period 

8. Leaves of alfalfa hay 

9. Preliminary period 

10. Nearly nitrogen-free ration 

Experimental periods of 10 (S6, 88) were preceded by pre¬ 

liminary periods of 10 days. In view of the nearly nitrogen-free 
feeding, periods 1 and 9 were of 20 days duration to accustom the 
lambs to the unusual rations. During all experimental tests the laml)s 
were confined in specially constructed metabolism crates {86). 

Stems and leaves, including blossoms, were separated by hand from 
the first, second, and third cuttings. Approximately 500 pounds 
each of stems, leaves, and blossoms, and of whole alfalfa hay were 
used. The stems and hay were fed chopi)ed. 

METHOD OF SAMPLING AND ANALYSIS 

The samples of feed were thoroughly mixed, and samples were then 
taken for cmemical study. The feces and urine were treated by the 
method of French (7) to ])revent loss of nitrogen. Official methods 
{8) of analysis were used. 


HAY SAMPLES USED 

In 1929 first-cutting alfalfa at the half-bloom stage (Sff) was placed 
in a barn loft while still green within a 2-hour period after cutting 
and cured slowly m subdued light. In November, the leaves, includ¬ 
ing the l)lossoms, were separated from the stems. Representative 
samples for chemical anayJsis were taken. In 1930 a sample was 
taken from the second cutting and separated into stems and leaves. 
The following year the third cutting was handled similarly. Tliese 
were cured under the same conditions as the first cutting. 

The results of the mechanical separations expressed in percent, on 
the basis of the weight of air-dried hay, are shown in table 1. 

The first and third cuttings, according to the official hay grades {29)^ 
would rate as U.S. No. 1 extra leafy, and the second cutting as U.S. 
No. 1 alfalfa on the basis of leafinoss. Although no color charts were 
used, all of the hay samples, because of the method of curing, would 
have graded as extra green. 

Table 1.— Percentage of stems and leaves in the alfalfa hay studied 


Cutting 

Leaves 

Stems 


Percent 
60.27 
46,82 
06.61 

Percent 

49.73 
64.18 
34.39 

Third. 



LAMBS AND THEIR BODY WEIGHTS 

A different group of six cut-back range lambs was used each year. 
The initial and final weights are reported in table 11. Each year the 
lambs were selected in pairs, one pair being light, another medium, 
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and a third fairly heavy in weight. As far as could be determined^ 
the lambs in all groups were sired by Hampshire rams and out of 
Lincoln-Merino crossbred owes. 

In 1929 there were 5 ewe lambs and 7 wethers in the group; in 1930 
only wethers were used; and in 1931, 7 ewes and 5 wethers wore used. 
The individual records make it possible to trace sex differences. Losses 
in weight by lambs during periods of nearly nitrogen-free feeding 
were the rule. When sterns were fed most lambs lost weight although 
some gained, and a few showed no change. On whole-hay rations the 
lambs gained weight except on first-cutting hay. On the loaf rations 
gains and losses alternated in the first- and second-cutting hay. On 
the third-cutting rations losses were the rule. Weight fluctuations 
of lambs during 10-day periods when the animals had access to water 
at all times are of slight significance, especially when based on single 
weighings. 

RATIONS FEO 

Along with the nearly nitrogen-free rations, each lamb was fed 30 g 
of mixed oil daily. The mixture consisted of 1 part cod-liver oil and 
3 parts raw linseed oil. 

The nearly nitrogen-free mixture contained 460 parts of cut mature 
Albit wheat straw low in nitrogen, 250 parts of cane sugar, 250 parts 
of powdered cornstarch, 10 parts calcium carbonate (c.p.) and 10 
parts sodium chloride. The dry matter consumed bj^ each lamb 
during each 10-day period is shown in table 11. The oil was used to 
raise the caloric value of the ration, so that even during days of low 
dry-matter intake the energy value of the nearly nitrogen-free ration 
might be well above the maintenance requirement. This condition 
must be met so that the fecal and urinary nitrogen excreted during 
periods of nearly nitrogen-free feeding may bo strictly of the minimum 
endogenous type. 

The quantity of r()ughage consumed is according to Annsby {2) 
not a factor in digestibility. The dry matter consumed in the form 
of stems, whole hay, and leaves was fairly constant in 1929, good for 
stems and leaves but high for whole hay in 1930, almost identical to 
1930 figures for whole hay and leaves, but low for stems in 1931. In 
all cases the lambs were fed those feeds according to their appetites. 

ANALYTICAL PROCEDURE 

The Gunning modification of the Kjeldahl method was used in 
determining nitrogen («^). The calcium and phosphorus wore deter¬ 
mined by official volumetric methods. Special precautions were taken 
to prepare the samples properly (6*). 

CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF ALFALFA HAY SAMPLES 

The chemical composition of the stems, whole hay, and leaves of 
the first, second, and third, cuttings of alfalfa hay are given in table 2. 
Figures for moisture just as the feed was fed to the lambs in the metabo¬ 
lism crates are given, too. A better comparison can be made if the 
figures are reduced to a common moisture basis, 10 percent being 
considered suitable. Such figures are also contained in table 2. 

The stems contained more crude protein than is generally supposed, 
^ the percentage decreasing from 8.58 in the first to 7.63 in the third 
cutting. The crude fiber content was high, ranging from 42.83 to 
39.74 percent. 
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"Pajilk 2. (^hcmiral compasiiion of slams^ echoic hay^ and Irarvs of the finlj second^ 

and third cMings of alfalfa 


('imi|)(»sifi(in oti >i lO-perceiiL moisluro Imsis 


Mois- 


Cai t of uliiiU Hiul 
fiittiiii? 

Year i 

iVItJlM- 

liire 
content 
as fed 

Protein 

Ash 

Crude 

Crude 

Nitro¬ 

gen- 

Cal- 

PhoS' 

P.Ca 



(S XG 25) 

fat 

fiber 

free 

extract 

CIUlll 

[ 

phorus 

ratio 



i 




Per- 

Per- 

Per- 


Per- 

Per- 


SttMiis: 1 


Ptreent 

Percent 

cent 

cent 

rent 

Percent 

cent 

cent 


First_ J 

1929 

11.84 

8 58 

4.8!! 

1.05 

42 20 

22 34 

0 755 

0 106 

1.7.1 

Second 

192(1 

12 fiS 

8 29 

5 80 

1 o:i 

42.82 

21 45 

.780 

.188 

14.2 

Third _ 

1921 

12 GO 

7 62 

5.02 

1 23 

39.74 

35 78 

1.042 

.096 

1*10.8 

Wliole hay 








1 



First . .. J 

1929 

12.19 

11 90 

0 40 

1 46 

24.54 

35.64 

1 447 

. 125 

1:10.7 

Seconil 

1920 ' 

12 92 

14 05 

7 96 

2 02 

26 27 

29 60 

1 1.492 

.229 

1:6 5 

Third - i 

1921 

18 54 

15 81 

7 81 

2 83 

22 52 

40 02 

2.580 

. 166 

1.15.0 

lycaves 











First - - 

1929 

12.12 

18 21 

9 24 

2 52 

2 12 

18.01 

41 82 

2 952 

. 188 

1 15 7 

Second 

1920 

12 54 

19 98 

9 79 

15 61 

41.50 

2 286 

.281 

1 8.1 

Third 

' 1921 

' 15 05 

i 

19 22 

9 10 1 

1 2 28 

1 

15 80 

42 23 

3 05.1 

.191 

1 16.0 


In comparing the data for the whole hay with tliose of ordinary 
alfalfa hays, it should be kept in mind that the sample studied was 
not field cured, and that it contained practically all the upper portion 
of the plant, there being no leaf loss such as occurs in field curing. 
The percentage of protein increased from the first to the third cutting, 
the value for the third, 15.81 percent, being especially high. Leafiuess 
of the third-cutting hay was reflected by its low fiber content, 23.53 
percent, as compared with 34.54 and 36.37 percent, respectively, for 
the first and second cuttings. 

The leaves contained the highest percentage of protein, which 
ranged from nearly 20 to 18.31 percent. The crude fiber in the leaves 
ranged from 15.()1 to 18.01 ])ercent This percentage may of course be 
affe(*ted sonu'.wdiat by the thoroughness of the mechanical separation. 

The calcium and j)hosphorus in the stems and leaves afforded an 
interesting comparison. The leaves of the first cutting contained 
almost four times as much calcium as the stems, but the difference in 
phosphorus content was not so great. 

Ames and Boltz (/) liave found 50 percent of the total phosphorus 
of the alfalfa plant to be in the organic form. While the amount 
of total phosphorus w^as found by them to be greater in the first 
cutting, a greater proi)ortion of it was combined as organic phosphorus 
in the second cutting. 

The relationship of percentages of calcium in stems to that in leaves 
was only 1 to 3 for the second and third cuttings. The ratio of 
phosphorus in stems to that in leaves was 1 to 2 in the first and third 
cuttings and 2 to 3 in the second cutting. 

The preceding data become more effective if the i)ercentage dis¬ 
tribution of nutrients in the stems and leaves per 100 pounds of hay 
is computed. Such data for the first, second, and third cuttings are 
shown in table 3. 

It was observed that 67 to 83 percent of the protein was found in 
the leaves. Therefore, the higher the percentage of leaves in the 
hay, the higher will be its protein content. This conforms with the 
results of other workers. 
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Table 3. —Distribution of nutrients {as percentage of total) per 100 pounds in stems 
and leaves of the firsty secondy and third cuttings of alfalfa 


[10-percent moisture basis] 


Cutting 

Protein 

(NX6.25) 

Ash i 

Fat 

Crude 

fiber 

Nitrogen-: 
free 1 
extract 

Calcium 

Phos¬ 

phorus 

Sterns • 

First___ 

31 f>7 

33.84 

29 18 

69 86 

44 09 

20 18 

35.89 

Second... , , - 

32 91 

41 19 

38 18 

76.43 

47.26 

28.75 

54 20 

Third _ . 

17 14 

24.33 

16 02 

56.86 

30.69 

15.17 

20 91 

Loaves'« 

First.. . - . 

- fJ8 33 

66.16 

70.82 

30.14 

55.91 

79 82 

64 11 

Second. . 

67 09 

58 81 

61.82 

23.57 

52 74 

71.25 

45 80 

Third____ 

82 86 

75 67 

1 83.98 

43.14 

69.31 

84.83 

79 09 


First cutting of hay (‘ontaiiied 40 73 percent of stems by weiglit and .W 27 percent of leaves, the second 
cutting 54.18 percent of stems and 45 82 percent of leaves, and the tlurd cutting 34.39 percent of stems and 
65.61 percent of leaves. 


Ames and Boltz (/) report that 80 percent of the protein in the 
alfalfa plant is present in the leaves, and that under favorable cir¬ 
cumstances the loss of leaves may be If) percent of the total crop. 
The nitrogen content of alfalfa was found to be less in the second 
cutting than in the first, and increased in the third. 

The data in table 3 were secured by multiplying the percentages 
of stems and leaves in the various cuttings by the figures of their 
respective composition. Obviously from the standpoint of mineral 
nutrition, the leaves are the most liberal source of calcium and 
phosphorus. 

EFFECT OF ALFALFA LEAVES AND STEMS ON WATER CONSUMP¬ 
TION AND THE URINARY AND FECAL EXCRETION OF LAMBS 

The rations fed, consisting either of alfalfa stems, leaves, or whole 
hay, afforded an excellent opportunity of studying their effect on 
water consumption and on fecal and urinary excretions of growing 
lambs. 

The data in table 4 show the diuretic effect as well as the thirst- 
stimulating qualities of alfalfa leaves. 

The lambs consmiicd 2.12 times as much water as of feed when fed 
stems of the first cutting, the values for the second and third cuttings 
being 3.07 and 2.33 times the quantity of feed eaten. 

The leaves of fimt, second, and third cuttings required 4.09, 3.95, 
and 2.00 times their weight in water. The wWe hay ranked inter¬ 
mediate. It is recognized that the external temperature affects water 
consumption. The feces were most bulky when stems were fed. 

The steins, whole hay, and leaves, in order, exerted progressively 
greater effects on urine excretion. The leaves, on the average, 
stimulated three and one third times as much urine excretion as the 
stems. 

Leaf rations resulted in urine richer in nitrogen than when stems 
were fed. The urine of lambs fed leaves of the first cutting contained 
a total of 2.75 times as much as when stems were fed. 
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Table 4. —Water consumption and feces and urine excreted per head by 18 lambs 
when fed stemSf whole hay, and leaves of the firstj second^ and third cuttings of 
alfalfa as their sole ration 


Cutting and 
trial no. 

Ration 

i 

Total 

feed 

eaten 

Total 
dry mat¬ 
ter con¬ 
sumed 

Total 

water 

(K)nsuined 

Water 

consumed 

per 

gram of 
food 

Total 

feces 

Feces per 
100 grams 
of food 
consumed 

Feces per 
gram of 
dry 
matter 

First: 


Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

102 and 103... 

Sterns_ 

6 ,537 5 

5.763.3 

13,944.2 

2.12 

7,756 2 

118 37 

1.34 

104 and lOf)... 

Whole hay.. 

5,695 0 

5,001.0 

14,536 3 

2 54 

3,731.2 

65 60 

.75 

106 and 107... 

lioaves .... 

6 , 191.7 

5,359.8 

25,260.2 

4 09 

2,609.2 

42 21 

.49 

Socond' 





501.. 

Sterns_ 

(5,229. 2 

.5,721 3 

10,423 8 

.3.11 

7,137.2 

114 02 

1 24 

51V2. 

Whole hay 

8 , 720 8 

7,939.5 

27.3.38 3 

3 1.3 

.5,99.3 0 

69.00 

.76 

.5(W..... 

Iveaves . 

! 6,500 0 

6,014 5 

25, .537 5 

; 3 95 

2, .53.5. 7 

39 40 

.43 

Third- 





1001 _ 

Stems .... 

4,949 0 

4,273.5 

11,.517.2 

2 33 

7, .5.57 .3 

152.85 

1.76 

1002 __ 

Whole hay. 

7,843 3 

6,387 0 
6 , .3,59.5 

17,506.8 

2 22 

.5,054 0 
.3,251. 2 

04.50 

.79 

1003-. 

Leaves. 

7,486 7 

15,070 0 

2 00 

43.43 

.52 


(’utting and trial 

Ration 

Total vol¬ 
ume of 
urine 

L’rine per 
gram of 

Nitrogen 

Nitrogen 

Nitrogen voided— 

no 

dry matter 
coiusumcd 

in urine 

111 feces 

In urine 

In feces 

First 

Stems. 

Cc 

5,096 7 

Cc 

.88 

Grams 

38 28 

Grams 

43.67 

Percent 

46.7=t2 64 

4 ^ 

102 and 103. 

Whole hay- 

11,914 2 1 

2.36 

81.81 

.36.93 

6H.9±2.08 

31.1±2 < 

104 and 10.5 _ 

Leaves . 

17,444.5 

3 26 

10.5.13 

44 28 

70.4ir . 87 

20 6dr .1 

106 and 107... 
Second 

.501. 

Stems. 

.3.215 8 
11,300 0 

.56 

28 70 

40.87 

41.3=lr2 90 
66 .6d:l 27 

58.7d=2.1 
43.4d:l.; 

502. 

Whole hay.. 

1 41 

77. .52 

59 40 

6a3. 

Leaves. 

17,263.3 

3,520 5 

2.87 

156.12 

43 20 

78.3d; .46 

50 0d:3.20 

21 .7d: 

.50 0±3 : 

Third 

1(X)1 . - 

Stems. 

.82 

1 

28 27 

28.27 

1002 , 

Whole hay— 

8 , ,530.0 

1.33 

89 08 

46. 74 

65.6d: . 60 

34 4± . i 

1003 . 

Leaves . 

8,585 1 

1.35 

1.31.73 

48.79 

73.0=1; 47 

27 0.L 


Of further interest was the partition of total excretory nitrogen, 
l)etween the urine and feces. Whether the rations of leaves and stems 
result in a greater distribution of excretory nitrogen in the feces or 
urine has partly been answered above. In the case of the stem rations 
the trend was toward an almost equal partition of the total excretory 
nitrogen between the urine and feces. For the rations of whole hay, 
with the exception of the second cutting, approximately 67 percent 
of the nitrogen excreted was found in the urine. There was no ques¬ 
tion that the shift of excretory nitrogen was toward the urine when 
leaves were fed. Since the leaves contributed more digestible nitrogen 
than did the stejus, and since the lamb can use only so much nitrogen 
at a time, it was logical to find more nitrogen in the urine w^hen leaf 
rations were fed. This may be directly attributed to the deamination 
of surplus amino acids. 

CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF THE FECES 

A striking variation in the composition of sheep feces as affected by 
the type of feed is shown in table 5. 

The dry matter content of the feces was highest when alfalfa leaves 
were fed. In fact, the ration exerting the highest diuretic effect 
resulted in feces of the lowest moisture content. 
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Table 5. —Average chemical composition {percent) of feces of 18 lambs fed stems, 
whole hay, and leaves of the first, second, and third cuttings of alfalfa 


Part of plant and cutting: 

Dry matter 

TToteiii 

(NX6.26) 

C’rude 

fiber 

Fat 

Ash 

i 

NitroRen- 
free extract 

Stems: 

First - -. - . 

42 22 

3. 59 i 

22 43 

0 37 

2 85 

12 98 

Second. . _ 

41.98 

3 6(J 

22 74 

.62 

3.55 

1 11.41 

a'hird.. 

30.07 

2 30 

15 28 

. 65 

2.97 

8 97 

Whole hay: 





6.37 

19.54 

First-- - . _- - - -- 

63.20 

6 21 

29.18 

1 90 

Second- . 

m, 48 

6 23 

28.62 

1 98 

6.89 

15.76 

Third.. . 

49 90 

5.81 

19 18 

2.86 

9.26 

12 79 

Leaves, 






28.84 

First- . _ 

80 26 

10.71 

18.34 

5.34 

17.03 

Second- - 

71 65 

10 64 ! 

19.30 

5 32 

12.64 

2.S. 75 

Third-.- - - 

63 14 

9.42 

14 44 

'). 61 

13.05 

20.02 

_ _ _ - - 

— 

1 

— 

- „ 


- 


Feces from lambs fed alfalfa stems contained only 2.85 to 3.55 
percent of ash, whereas when leaves were fed the ash varied from 
12.65 to 17.03 percent. The leafier grades of hay fed to lambs had 
a higher fertilizer value. 

COEFFICIENTS OF APPARENT DIGESTIBILITY 

The usual procedure, as outlined previously (56*) was followed in 
determining the coefficients of apparent digestibility. Table 6 con¬ 
tains such coefficients for the first, second, and third cuttings of hay. 


Table 6 . —Coefficients of apparent digestibility of stems, whole hay, and leaves 
of the first, second, and third cuttings of alfalfa when fed to 6* lambs as their 
sole ration during lO-day periods 

FIRST OFTTING 


1 

Part of plant and trial no. 

Lamb 

no. 

Dry 

matter 

1 

Crude 

protein 

(NX6.26) 

Crude 

fiber 

Fat 

Ash 

Nitrogcn- 

free 

extract 

Stems: 

102.. . 

103.. - 

Average. 

( 100 

101 

1 102 

1 103 

104 

1 105 


55 

52 

52 

56 

40 

49 

39 

40 

39 

36 

32 

35 

51 

74 

50 

62 

56 

57 

41 

39 

29 

35 

12 

29.8 

55 

56 
.54 

59 

66 

.5() 


44 3 

50.7 

36.8 

58.3 

65.8 



Whole hay; 









1 100 

.53 

67 

44 

19 

34 

66 

104.. 

\ 101 

69 

69 

62 


40 

70 


1 102 

53 

64 

44 

12 

31 

65 


1 103 

61 

64 

40 

15 

32 

65 

106. 

\ 104 

50 

63 

30 

12 

34 

62 


1 105 

61 

64 

41 

1 

30 

64 

Average.... 

i.- 

62.8 

65.2 

43.3 

14.4 

33.5 

65.2 

Leaves: 









( 100 

64 

78 

49 

n 

34 

76 

106.-. 

1 101 

63 

76 

84 


26 

62 


I 102 

61 ! 

69 

38 


8 

64 


( 103 

65 

77 

.56 

17 

13 i 

80 

107.. 

104 

62 

75 

^ 53 

72 

22 

74 


1 106 

63 

74 ' 

63 

19 • 

25 

76 

Average. 


61.3 

74.8 

65.6 

29.8 

21.3 

71.8 
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Table 6. —Coefficients of apparent digestibility of stems, whole hay, and leaves of 
the first, second, and third cuttings of alfalfa when fed to 6 lambs as their sole 
ration during 10-day periods —Continued 

SECOND CUTTING 


Part of plaut and trial no. 

Lamb 

no. 

Dry 

matter 

Oude 

protein 

(NX0.25) 

Crude 

fiber 

Fat 

Ash 

Nitrogen* 

free 

extract 

Steins; 

201 

60 

56 

41 

50 

41 

00 


202 

45 

54 

35 

57 

45 

50 

501. 

207 

50 

57 

45 

58 

27 

02 

204 

511 

57 

45 

54 

41 

04 


205 

43 

41 

37 

52 

13 

56 


200 

48 

40 

43 

59 

21 

61 

Average. 


48.2 

50.8 

41.0 

56 0 

31.3 

59 8 









Whole hay; 

201 

00 

72 

34 

38 

43 

73 


202 

55 

70 

32 

33 

48 

70 

/•jQO 

207 

57 

72 

35 

29 

45 

73 


204 

55 

71 

30 

33 

35 

70 


205 

54 

i 08 

36 

20 

34 

70 


206 

52 

06 

33 

18 

- 

67 

Average. 

... --- 

55.5 

09 8 

34.3 

29.5 

41.0 

70.5 

l..ea\ OS’ 

201 

08 

80 

47 

55 

52 

75 


202 

06 

79 

45 

40 

48 

74 

503. 

207 

72 

81 

57 

35 

53 

[ 80 

204 

71 

80 

57 

29 

50 

80 


205 

09 

78 

63 

28 

49 

1 78 


200 

72 

81 

58 

28 

54 

1 80 

Average. . .j 

7"' J 

09.7 

79.8 

52.8 

35 8 

51.0 

77.8 


TUIKD CUTTING 



-- - -- - 

1 —• — — 

^—-- 

.—^— - 

- - 

- — - 


Stems 

1 

1 1 

1 






1 

50 1 

1 70 

42 

20 

19 

61 


2 

50 , 

58 

41 

34 

29 

61 

1001 

3 

48 1 

53 

40 

28 

19 

00 


- 4 

44 1 

28 

38 

22 


63 


5 

46 

49 

38 

30 

10 

59 


0 

46 

53 

36 

36 

24 

02 

Average. 

-- - 

47.3 

51.8 

39.2 

29.3 

21.4 

61.0 

Whole hay. 



j 



i 



1 

00 

73 

41 

19 

! 17 

77 


2 

00 

73 

43 


10 

77 

inn9 

3 

01 

74 

42 

29 

17 

78 


. 4 

60 

74 

42 

29 

11 

77 


5 

00 

74 

42 

36 

13 

76 


0 

02 

76 

44 

33 

18 

78 

Average. 

. 

60.5 

74.0 

42 3 

28.2 

15.8 

77.2 

Leaves; 









1 

60 

70 

58 

17 

32 

76 


2 

68 

78 

59 

20 

36 

78 

irmt 

3 

69 

78 

67 

32 

35 

79 


. 4 

68 

78 

58 

24 

23 

80 


5 

60 

76 

57 

17 

28 

77 


9 

70 

79 

60 

31 

35 

79 

Average. 


67 8 

77.5 

58.2 < 

23.5 

1 

31.6 

1 

78.2 


The dry matter of the stems of the first-cutting hay was 16 percent 
less and that of the leaves 16 percent more digestible than that of 
the whole hay. The protein was 22 percent less digestible in the 
stems and 15 percent more digestible in the leaves than in the whole 
hay. 
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A similar comparison for fiber and nitrogen-free extract showed 
the nutrients of the stems to be less, and the nutrients of the leaves 
to be more digestible than the corresponding nutrients of the whole 
hay. 

Table 6 also shows that in the second cutting, the dry matter of 
the stems was 13 percent less and the dry matter of the leaves 26 
percent more digestible than that of the whole hay. The protein of 
the stems was 27 percent less digestible and that of the leaves 14 
percent more digestible. 

The results secured in feeding the third-cutting hay (table 6) again 
showed the dry matter of the stems to be 22 percent less, and of the 
leaves 12 percent more digestible than that of the whole hay. A 
big difference in digestibility between the protein of the stems and 
of the whole hay was noticed, the stem protein in the third cutting 
being 30 percent less digestible than that in the whole hay. 

The results with each of the 3 cuttings were arranged in table 7 and 
averaged. The average coefficients of 18 determinations for stems, 
whole hay, and leaves for all three cuttings were also computed. 

Table 7. —Coefficients of apparent digestibility of stems, whole hay, and leaves of 
the first, second, and third cuttings of alfalfa when fed to lambs 


Part, of plaul and cutting 

Dry 

matter 

evude 
protein 
(xMXO 25) 

Crude 

fiber 

Fat 

Ash 

Nitrogen- 

free 

extract 

Stems: 

First. 

44 S 

50.7 

30.8 

58.3 

29.8 

5.5.8 

Second—. 

48 2 

.50.8 

41.0 

.56 0 

31 3 

59 8 

Third. 

1 

47.3 

51.8 

39 2 

29 3 

21.4 

61.0 

1 

Average.' 

40 0 

51 1 

:i9 0 

47.9 

27 5 

58 9 

\V hole hay 







First.. 

52 8 

m 2 

43 3 

14 4 

33 5 

65 2 

Second... 

55.5 

09 8 

34. 3 

29 5 

41 0 

70.5 

Third. . ..-.. 

(K) 5 

74.0 

42 3 

28 2 

15 3 

77 2 


- -- 

-- 

- 

--- 

_ -- 


Average. 

66 3 

69 7 

40.0 

24 0 

29 9 

71 0 

Leaves- 

First. 

01.3 

74 8 

55. 5 

29.8 

1 21.3 

71 8 

Second- .. 

09.7 

79.8 

62 8 

35.8 

51.0 

77.8 

Third..... 

67.8 

77 5 

i 58 2 

23.5 

31 5 

78.2 

Average. 

00.3 

77.4 

55 5 

29 7 

34.6 

76 9 


The stems of the second cutting excelled in digestibility of dry 
matter, and the stems of the third cutting in protein. Tlie fiber of 
the second-cutting stems was most digestible, as was the nitrogen-free 
extract of the stems of the third cutting. 

At the Illinois Experiment Station {2S) 12 head of lambs weighing 
from 96.4 to 104 pounds were placed upon a maintenance allowance of 
alfalfa hay. The coefficients for the nutrients in the alfalfa hay were as 
follows: Dry substance 55.6, crude protein 67.3, nitrogen-free extract 
71, ether extract 19, and crude fiber 26.3. Later work at the same 
station (^6) with 4-year-old ewes fed alfalfa hay and approximately 
0.15 pound of linseed meal per head showed that the average digest¬ 
ibility of the nutrients in the hay alone were as follows: Dry sub¬ 
stance 64.3, crude protein 73, nitrogen-free extract 78, crude fiber 43, 
^d ether extract 51.7. These results are higher than in the case 
where alfalfa was fed alone and may be attributed largely to the 
associative effect of the linseed meal. 
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These results in the main conform with those of the work reported 
above. 

DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN ALFALFA STEMS, WHOLE HAY, AND 
LEAVES OF THE FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD CUTTINGS 

The coefficients of apparent digestibility are of practical significance 
only when used in determining the digestible nutrients of the stems, 
leaves, and whole hay. 

Such data in table 8 show a wide difference in the stems, whole 
hay, and leaves. In whole numbers there was 42 percent digestible 
dry matter and 4 percent of digestible protein in alfalfa stems. Third- 
cutting hay excelled others in digestible protein. The difference be¬ 
tween the protein of the stems of the first and second cutting was 
small. The stems of second-cutting hay contained the largest per¬ 
centage of digestible crude fiber and of total digestible nutrients, 
while the stems of the third cutting contained most nitrogen-free 
extract. Averages for the stems of all three cuttings are included. 


'FAitLK S.- Prrrentagr of (hgcsfiblc nutrients rn stems, whole hny, and leaves of the 
first, second, and third euttings of alfalfa when fed to animals 

[1()-I>ercenl moisture basis] 


Part of plaul and cutting 

Dry 

matter 

39 87 
43 38 
42. CO 

41.95 

Protein 

(NX6.25) 

Crude 

fiber 

Fat 

Ash 

1 44 

1 82 
1.20 

1 49 

Nitrogen- 

free 

extract 

18 60 
18 81 
21.83 

19. 75 

Total 

digestible 

nutrients 

Nutritive 

ratio 

1 8.16 

1 9.13 

1 9.67 

1.8.96 

Steiuh’ 

First-. 

Second. 

Third. 

Average. . 

4.35 

1 21 

3 95 

4 17 

15 53 
17 56 

15 57 

16 22 

0 61 
.9] 
.36 

.63 

39.85 
42 63 
42.16 

41 55 

Whole hay. 









First. ... . 

47 52 

7 80 

14.9f5 

.21 

2 14 

23 24 

46 47 

1-4 96 

Second.. 

! 49 95 

9 HI 

12 47 

.60 

3. 26 

20 87 

44 50 

1 3 54 

Third.. 

54. 45 

J1 70 

9.96 

.80 

1.20 

' 30 87 

54.33 

1.3 64 

Average. 

50 64 

9. 77 

12 46 

54 

2 20 

24.99 

48 43 

1 3 96 

Leav es 









First .. 

55 17 

13 70 

10.00 

. 75 

1 99 

30.03 

55. 42 

1.3.05 

Secoinl.. 

62. 73 

15 94 

8.24 

1 12 

4.99 

32 29 

58 99 

1.2.70 

Third_ -- 

61.05 

14 98 

9.19 

79 

2 89 

33. 09 

59 04 

1 2 94 

Average.. -. 

59.65 

14.87 

9 14 

.89 

3 29 

31.80 

67.82 

1:2.89 


Tliird-cutting hay excelled the others in the percentage of digestible 
dry matter, protein, nitrogen-free extract, and total digestible nutri¬ 
ents. This was due largely to its extreme leafiness, which was 65.61 
percent. The leafmess was further reflected in a low content of 
digestible fiber, these two factors being inversely related. 

The second-cutting hay was slightly superior to the first cutting in 
its content of digestible "dry matter and protein. The firat-cutting 
hay, however, was higher than the second cutting in digestible crude 
fiber, nitrogen-free extract, and total digestible nutrients. 

Leaves of the seennd cutting contained the most digestible dry 
matter and* protein. The difference between the total digestible 
nutrients in the second and fust cutting was 6.5 percent in favor of 
the second cutting. 

Averages of all the stems of the three cuttings and of all the leaves, 
when compared with each other, showed large differences. 
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A given weight of leaves was almost 3.57 times as efficient as the 
same weight of stems in supplying digestible protein, and the leaves 
were less bulky. The leafier the hay, the better source of digestible 
protein it becomes, irrespective of cutting. 

The leaves contained almost a third more per pound of total diges¬ 
tible nutrients than did the stems. 

An interesting comparison resulted when the values for the diges¬ 
tible protein in the stems and leaves of the three cuttings were applied 
to the percentage of stems and leaves in each of the tliree cuttings. 

Such data show that 76 percent of the digestible protein in the 
first and second cuttings and 88 percent of the third cutting was con¬ 
tained in the leaves. This, of course, was on the basis of the samples 
as produced at the Washington Irrigation Branch Station. 

The work of Hart, Kline, and Humphrey {IS) is interesting in this 
connection. They studied the availability of the dry matter, pro¬ 
tein, and calcium in second-cutting alfalfa hay fed to heavy-milffing 
cows. The treatment of the hay was as follows: (1) Dried imme¬ 
diately in a Koon artificial drier; (2) partly dried in the field and then 
dried in the artificial drier; and (3) completely dried in the field. 

The availability of dry matter, protein, and calcium was much 
alike in the three samples of hay. The high temperature of 480° to 
535° C. for 40 seconds to which sample 1 was subjected did not reduce 
the availability of the nutrients under observation. 

NITROGEN METABOLISM STUDIES 

The gain or loss of protein can be detected readily by a comparison 
of the total feed nitrogen and that in the excreta. The values 
obtained in these trials are given in table 9 and summarized in table 
10. A positive balance of nitrogen was found in every period during 
which alfalfa leaves were fed, irrespective of whether the leaves came 
from the first-, second-, or tliird-cutting hay. The largest retention 
of nitrogen during any 10-day period of leaf feeding was 47.5 g for 
lamb 3 in trial 1003 fed third-cutting leaves, and the smallest, 12.49 
for lamb 3 during trial 106, when leaves of the first cutting were fed. 
Obviously the best single retention of nitrogen on whole hay occurred 
when alfalfa of the second cutting was fed, a balance of 68.8 g of 
nitrogen for lamb 2 in trial 502 being obtained. 
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Table 9. —Nitrogen balance of 6 lambs when fed steniSf whole hay, and leaves of 
the first, second, and third cuttings of alfalfa during JO-day periods 

FJKST (HJTTINO 


Tart of plant and trial 
no. 

Lamb 

no 

Feed 

eaten 

Nitrogen 

consumed 

Nitrogen voided in— 

Nitrogen 

balance 

Intake 

stored 

Feces 

Urine 

Total 

outgo 

Stems. 


Orams 

Qrarm 

Orams 

Orams 

Orams 

Orams 

Percent 


( 1 

5,925 

79.73 

30.07 

37 55 

73.02 

+6.11 

7.66 

102 - - . . 


6,525 

87.83 

42 10 

51.83 

93 93 

-6 10 



1 3 

0,525 

Hl.m 

42.29 

29.47 

71.70 

+16.04 

38.27 



0,750 

90 83 

40.25 

.50 27 

90.52 

+.31 

.34 

KXL- 


6,750 

90.83 

54.91 

28.99 

83.90 

+6.93 

7.63 


1 6 

0,750 

90.8:i 

40 43 

31.58 

78.01 

+12.82 

14.11 

AveruKO 

--- 

6.537.5 

87 97 

43.08 

38.28 

81.96 

+6.01 

6.83 

Wliole liaj. 


0,000 

112. (W 

37 25 

14.5.21 

182.40 

-70 43 


104- 

\ ^ 

0,0(XJ 
0,000 

i 112 03 

34. 43 

80.80 

11.5.23 

-3.20 




; 112.03 

40.29 

05.90 

100.25 

+5.78 

^ 's.'lG 


1 ^ 

5,390 

1 100.64 

35.90 

72.65 

108.61 

-7.97 


ior> 

4 

5,390 

1 100.64 

37 01 

59.01 

96 02 

+4.62 

4.69 


|l 0 

5,390 

100.04 

30.62 

07.26 

103.88 

-3 24 

_ -- - 

Average . 

1 ... 

5,095 0 

100 34 

3fl. 93 

81.82 

118. 75 1 

-12,41 


Lea\ eb. j 

i 

1 1 

0,0(K) 

109. Of) 

37 00 

102 59 

140 25 

+28 81 1 

1 

17.04 

100- . - 


0,000 

109 00 

40 06 

108. 90 

149.56 

+ 19. .50 

11.63 


1 3 

0,(KX) 

109 00 

53 00 

103.91 

1.56. .57 

+12.49 

7 .39 


1 ^ 

0,400 

180 33 

41.61 

110.59 

152.20 

+28 13 
+36.16 

15.60 

107. . . 


0,350 

178.92 

45 33 

98.43 

143 76 

19.65 

! 

1 

1 0 

} 0,400 

180 33 

47 74 

100.11 

153.85 

+26.48 

14.68 

Average... 

. 

' 6,191 7 

1 

174 46 

44.28 

105 09 

149 37 

+25 09 

“ 14.38 


SECOND fMTTlNO 




1 ' 1 


, 

- 1 


1 

— 

.Stems. 1 

1 

7,275 1 

1 

I 

98 43 

1 

4.3. :i3 1 

:16 .34 i 

79 67 

fl8.76 

19.06 


2 

6,100 1 

69 00 

31 60 I 

42. 54 ' 

74 14 

~5 14 

. 

501, , 

3 

8, 550 

11.5.68 

49. 57 

44 16 

93. 73 

+21 95 

18.97 

4 

.5,600 

7.5, 77 1 

32 88 1 

44 36 

77 24 

-1.47 



5 

5.425 

73.40 

43 58 1 

28 15 

71. 73 

+1 07 

2.27 


6 

5,425 

1 73.40 . 44.28 ! 

1 .. 1 

37.84 

1 82.12 

-8. 72 

. 

Average. 

- 

6.229 2 

84.28 

40.87 

.38.90 

79. 77 

+4 51 

« 5. :3.5 

Whole i)ay. 

1 

9, (MKJ 

204.66 j 

.57.38 

89 08 

146.46 

+58.20 

28.44 


2 

8,225 

187 m 

.55 .58 

fi2. fi3 

118.21 

+68.83 

:36 80 

/‘)02.-.. 

3 

lO; 425 

2:17.06 i 

6,5.75 

]:io 57 

196.32 

+40 74 

17.19 

4 

8,225 

187.04 

,5.5.19 

81.93 

137.12 

+49.92 

26.69 

1 

5 

8,225 

187.04 

59.74 

81 46 

141.20 

+45.84 

24.51 

1 

G 

8,225 

187 04 ! 

62.78 

81.88 

144.6fi 

+42.38 

22.66 

1 

Average.• 

. 

8,720.8 

198.31 

59.40 

87.93 

147.33 

+50.98 

«25.7l 

Lca\ es: 

1 

6,000 

197 53 

40.16 

124.07 

! 164.23 

+:i.3.30 

16.86 


2 

6,000 

197.53 ! 

42.31 

11.3.36 

i 155.67 

+41.86 I 

21.19 

503.. .. 

3 

9,000 

6,000 

296.30 
197 53 

57.34 
38 56 

191.67 

133.06 

249.01 

171.62 

+47.29 
+25.91 ! 

15.06 

13.12 


4 


5 

6,000 

197.53 

42.87 

122.82 

165.69 

+31.84 

16.12 


6 

6,000 

197.63 

37.97 

123.31 

161.28 

+36 26 

18.35 

Average . 


6,500.0 

213.99 

43.20 

134.72 

177.92 

+36.07 i 

o 16.86 


• Average nitrogen balance as a percentage of the average nitrogen consumed. 
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Tablk 9. —Nitrogen balance of 6 lambs when fed stemsy whole hay^ and leaves of 
the firsts second^ and third nUtings of alfalfa during 10-day periods —Continued 

TflIllD CUTTING 






Nitrogen voided in— 



Part of plant and trial 

Lamb 

Feed 

Nitrogen 

— 

-- 


Nitrogen 

Intake 

no. 

no. 

eaten 

consumed 




balance 

stored 





Feces 

Urine 

i otai 
outgo 



Htems, 


Ciravis 

Gromx 

Oramx 

Ora ms 

Grams 

Grams 

Percent 


1 

4 ,104 

49 07 

14. .57 

26.40 

40 97 

+8,10 

16.51 


2 

5.1(K> 

,59 72 

25 08 

29.17 

54 25 

+6.47 

9 16 

1001 

:i 

5, JOO 

59 72 

28. 34 

28. 67 

57.01 

+2.71 

4.54 


4 

.»■), 100 

59 72 

43.03 

20 64 

63.67 

-3.95 



s 

It, 100 

59.72 

30.32 

29 .54 

59.86 

-.14 



(i 

T), 100 

59.72 

28 27 

35.22 

63.49 

-3.77 

.- - 

Average 


4.949 0 

.57.94 

28 27 

28 27 

56 54 

-H^40 j 

®2.42 

Whole iiay. 








1 


1 

(i,9(X) 

1.58 04 

43.4.3 

74 31 

117 74 

+40.3f) 

2.5.50 


2 

7,780 

178 19 

48 67 

91.22 

139.89 

+38.30 

21.49 

I(KI2 


7,990 

183.(K) 

47.98 

91. 17 ! 

139 15 

+43.85 

2:1 96 


4 

8.010 

I8;i. 46 

47.49 

97.04 

J44..53 

+38.93 

21. 22 


a 

8,100 

186 90 

48 15 

88 (K) 

136 1.5 

+50 75 

27 16 


() 

8,220 

188 27 

I 14 72 

92. 76 

137.48 

+60. 79 

26 98 

Average .. . . 


7,843. 3 

179 64 

46.74 

89 08 

13.5.82 

+43 82 

" 24 39 

Leavas: 










1 

.A, 075 

148 19 

35.21 

92 64 

127 85 

+20.34 

13. 73 


2 

7,56.5 

220 90 

49.44 

132.9.5 

182.39 

+38 51 

17 43 

JQQ^ ., 

.3 

8,070 

235 64 

50 91 

137.21 

188.12 

+47. 52 

20.17 


4 

8,070 

235 64 

52.41 

149 79 

202. 20 

+33 44 

14 19 


5 

8,070 

2.35 64 

56.24 

132.8.5 

189.09 

+46 45 

19.71 


It 

8,070 

23.5 64 

48 .55 

144 93 

193.48 

+42.16 

17.89 

Average. . 


7,486 7 

218 61 

48.79 

131.73 

180. .52 

+38.09 

• 17 42 

— . . . — 


_ - . 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

-- 

_ 


® Average nitrogen balance us a j)errentage of the average nitrogen consumed. 

Table 10.— Nitrogen-balance data, mth percentages of intake computed for stems, 
whole hay, and leaves of the first, second, and third cuttings of alfalfa when fed 
to lambs 





Nitrogen voided 



Fart of plant and cutting 

Feed 

eaten 

Nitrogen 

consumed 

Feces 

I 

Urine 

Total 

outgo 

Nitrogen 

balance 

Intake 
stored « 

Stems. 

First 

Grams 

6, .538 
6,229 
4,949 

Grams 
87.97 
84.28 ! 
67.94 

Grams 
43 68 
40.87 
28 27 1 

Grams 
38.28 
38,90 
28.27 : 

Grams 
81.96 
79.77 
56.54 

Grams 

Percent 

Second .. ... 

Third-. 

+ 4 " 51 
+1.40 

+ 5:4 

+2 4 


Average. . 

6,905 

76 73 

37 61 

,36 15 

72.76 

+3.97 

+5,2 

Whole hay: 

First. 

.5,696 

8,721 

7,843 

106 34 

36.93 
.59 40 
46 74 

81 82 
87.93 
89.08 

118.75 
147.33 
135.82 

-12.41 
+50.98 
+43.82 


Second. 

198 31 
179 64 

+25. 7 
+24 4 

Third. 


Average. 

7,420 

161.4:1 

47.69 

86.28 

1,33.97 

+27.46 

+17.0 



Leaves: 

First. 

6,192 

6,500 

7,487 

174.46 
213.99 
218.61 

44.82 

-<3.20 

48.79 

105.09 
134 72 
131. 73 

149.37 

177.92 

160.52 

+25.09 
+36.07 
+38 09 

+14.4 

+16.9 

+17.4 

Second.. 

Third.'. 


Average. 

6,726 

202,36 

45.42 

123.85 

169.27 

+33.08 

+16.3 



• Average nitrogen balance as a }:)eroentago of the average nitrogen consumed. 
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The nitrogen balances were most favorable during the feeding of 
second-cutting hay, all being positive. There was a marked contrast 
between the balances secured with the first- and second-cutting crop. 
The lambs ate less of the first-cutting hay, and the nitrogen intake 
in consequence was only 54 percent of that of the second-cutting hay 
rations. Four of the six lambs fed the first-cutting hay lost nitrogen. 
These were the only cases out of 18 in which whole hay was fed where 
the balances were negative. Some of the objections to short-time 
experiments as pointed out by Stewart (40) were overcome by thor¬ 
oughly accustoming the lambs to the metabolism cages before pro¬ 
ceeding with the experiments. 

In the case of the stem rations of the first cutting, only 1 negative 
nitrogen balance was observed, whereas when sterns of the second- 
cutting hay vrcre fed, 3 lambs lost nitrogen. The same was true 
when stems of the third cutting were fed. 

The various rations show negative balances for intakes of nitrogen 
varying from 60 to 112 g for 10-day periods. On the other hand, a 
positive balance was obtained with as low a nitrogen intake as 49.07 g 
for a 10-day period. There is no assurance that a growing lamb fed 
all the alfalfa hay it will consume will bo kept in nitrogen equilibrium. 

In the nitrogen-balance data in tables 9 and 10 the last column 
shows the percentage retention of food nitrogen. The percentage 
retention w^as affected by the excess or deficiency in regard to the 
re(|uirenients for maintenance and grow th, by the stage of maturity 
of the animal, and by the net protein-net energy ratio of the ration. 

If the i)rotein reciuiroments for maintenance and growth are met 
as well as the smaller protein requirement for fattening and w^ool 
growth, no further storage of protein takes place, and the excess 
nitrogen is excreted. 

BIOLOGICAL VALUE OF PROTEINS IN LEAVES AND STEMS 

Differences in digestibility (3S) do not affect the biological values 
of proteins, and biological values are expected to vary with the use 
to wdiich the protein is put by the body. The amino-acid make-up 
of the protein as compared with the several se parate reauirernents for 
amino acids by the animal account for differences in biological values. 
For any set of conditions the biological value of a protein is dependent 
upon its amino-acid make-up. Mitchell (23) pointed out that a lower¬ 
ing in the biological value occurred as the concentration of the protein 
in the ration increased, irrespective of the quantitative intake. This 
was true of the stem, whole-hay, and leaf rations studied. Failure 
to equalize the fiber content of the ration fed is not serious. An 
underestimation of metabolic nitrogen in a period of protein feeding 
leads to an overestimation of both the food nitrogen retained and 
absorbed. Since one is divided by the other in computing the biologi¬ 
cal value, the error is not considered serious. This fact w^as brought 
out in connection with the feeding of alfalfa stems, whole hay, and 
leaves, which varied in their content of crude fiber. 

The data on which the computation of the biological values is 
based are contained in tables 11 and 12. The order of stems, whole 
hay, and leaves was followed throughout. The same methods of 
computation were followed as previously described (26), 

36242—84- Z 
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Table 11 .—Biological values of proteins in siewy leaves, and whole hay of the 
first, second, and third cuttingn of alfalfa when fed to 6 lamhs as their sole ration 
during 10-day periods 

KJJtST (^LlTTlNd 




1 Body weights 





Biolog- 



T.ainl) 




Dry mat- 

Nitro- 

Fecal 

Nitro- 

ical 

Average 

value 

ilation and trial no 




ter feed 

gen 

nitro- 

gen m 

value 



Initial 

Final 

Aver¬ 

age 

intake 

intake 

gen 

urine 

of 

• protein 


j 

Kilo- 

Kilo- 

Kilo- 







Near-nitrogen free. 


(fratns 

gramn 

graiiiH 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 



( lOOe 

24 49 

22.68 

23 5 

1,913.00 

2 35 I 

1.5,21 

15 92 



100 

lOlw 

27.22 

2.3.81 

25 5 

3,290 00 
2.823.00 

3.98 

21.73 

8.70 




1 I02e 

26 76 

24. 49 

25 6 

3 42 

18.31 

5. 55 




103e 
\\ I04e 

1 105e 

25 40 
24.04 
21 . 55 

22 68 
21.55 
18 14 

24 0 

3,618 00 
2,196 00 
2,470.00 

4 38 

21 15 

11 42 



101 - 

22 8 
19 8 

2.66 

18 27 

14. 22 



2.99 

17 82 

15. 84 



Stems 




f 100 

19.51 

19 73 

19.6 

.5,223.00 

79.7.1 

36 07 

37 .55 

__ _ 

_ . . 

102 . 

101 

22 91 

21 77 

22 3 

5.752. (K) 

I 87.80 

42, 10 

51.83 

48 

> 


1 102 

21 71 

21 32 

21.5 

5,752. <M) 

, 87 80 

42. 29 

29 47 

71 

1 


( 103 

25.40 

24 27 

24 8 

.5.951.(K) 

90. 83 

40 25 

50. 27 

54 

[67.dr4 55 

103 

\ 104 

23. 59 

23 59 

23 0 

5,951.00 

90.83 

.54 91 

28 99 

81 

1 

\\ hole lia> 

1 105 i 

21.09 

21.55 

21 3 

5,951 00 

90.83 ' 

i 46.42 

31. 5S 

80 

J 

100 

21 55 

21 55 

21 6 

5,269 00 
5, 269 00 

112.03 

37 25 

145 21 



104 . . 

. 101 

23 13 

21.32 

22 2 

112.03 

34.43 

80. 80 1 

35 



102 

103 

22 91 
27 22 

22 23 
22 68 

22.6 
25 0 

5,269. (K) 
4, 7.33 00 

112 03 
100.64 

40.29 
35 96 

6.5.96 1 
72.65 1 

42 

33 

11 ±2 27 

105. 

104 

25.17 

22. 23 

23 7 

4,733.00 

100.64 

37 01 

.59.01 

52 



105 

22. 23 

19. 50 

20 9 1 

1 4,733 00 

100. 64 

36 62 

67.26 ‘ 

43 


Leaves 

( 100 

22 2.4 

21 98 

22 1 

5.194. (Ml 

169.06 

37. 66 

102 .59 

42 


106 . . 

101 

22.00 

21 75 

21 9 

.5,194,00 

169 06 

40 66 

108.90 

38 



[ 102 

24 04 

23 03 

23 5 

.5,194.00 

169.06 

52. 66 

103.91 

34 

41.d-l 41 


j 103 

26 31 

25 86 

26. 1 

5,540 00 

180 33 

41 61 

110.59 

41 

107. 

104 

21 95 

20. 31 

25 6 

5, 497 00 

178 92 

45 33 

98.43 

49 



1 105 

23 81 

23 13 

23 5 

5, 640 00 

180.33 

47 74 

106 11 

41 


Near-nitrogen free 

f 100 

23 81 

21.55 

22 7 

3.90 

14 93 

8.89 



3, 221 00 
2,855.00 
2,467.00 

108. 

] 101 

24 04 

22 23 

23 1 

3 45 

1.3.80 

14 95 




1 102 

24.49 

21.09 

22 8 

2.99 

10.71 

11 05 




103 

28.12 

24. 49 

26 3 

.3,610 00 

4.37 

21. .50 ' 

9. 58 



109_ 

104 

26. 76 

23 36 

25 1 

2,894 (K) 

3. 50 

Hi. 70 1 

1 11.20 




1 105 

24. 19 

22 (Ml 

23 2 

2 , 112 00 

2.92 

22 . 18 

1 8 01 

- -- 

-- 


SKCOM) (nJTTlN't r 


Nitrtigen free 












201 w 

22 70 

19 .50 

21 , 1 

1,369 00 

1.66 

12 91 

9 8.3 




202 w 

20.40 

17.50 

19.0 

1,451 27 

1 76 

12 62 

7 26 



.500 

ft207w 











204w 

21.80 

20 00 

20 9 

2,506 06 

3 03 

17. 21 

6 41 




205w 

23 60 

21.50 

22.6 

2,419.09 

2.93 

15 70 

8 . 50 




206W 

20.20 

18 80 

19.5 

2,481 95 

3 00 

17.12 

6.20 



Stems 












201 

24.70 

26.80 

25 7 

6,681.91 

98 43 

43 33 

36 34 

74 



202 

18.60 

18 40 

18.5 

4.684 23 1 

69.00 

31 60 

42. ,54 

48 


.501.. 

207 

41.30 

44 90 

43.1 

7,8.52.97 1 

115.68 

49. 57 

44.16 

80 



204 

20.40 

23 10 i 

21.8 

.5.143.47 j 

75.77 

32.88 

44.36 

61 

61 ±3. 3/ 


205 

21 80 

21 ,30 

21.5 

4,982.73 

73.40 

4,3. .58 

28.15 

65 



206 

21.30 

21 10 

21 2 

4,982. Ti 

73.40 

44 28 

37.84 

50 


Whole hay. 












201 

25.90 

27 70 

26 8 

8,193.60 

204.66 

67 38 

89 08 

61 



202 

18.40 

20.90 

19.7 

7,488.04 

187.04 

5,5. .58 

62.63 

70 


502_ 

207 

42 20 

43.10 

42 6 

9.490.92 

237.06 

66 .75 

130 67 

52 



204 

21,80 

23. 60 

22.7 

7,488 04 

187.04 

5,5.19 

81.93 

68 

59, il. 69 


205 

22.70 

24 90 

2.3.8 

7,488 04 

187.04 

49.74 

81.46 

56 



20(5 

22 20 

22 70 

22, 5 

7,488 04 

187.04 

62.78 

81.88 

,57 


Leaves. 












201 

2.5 60 

23. .50 

24 6 

6,551.60 

197 .53 

40.1C 

124.07 

41 



202 

21.10 

20. (K) 

20.6 

5,561.50 

197, 63 

42.31 

113. .36 

46 


503. 

207 

40.60 

39.50 

40 I 

8.327.25 

296.30 

57.34 

191.67 

42 



204 

21.50 

21.80 

21.7 

5,551.50 

197.63 

38.56 

13,3.06 

37 

41. dt ..'<4 


205 

22.20 

23.60 

22.9 

5,551. .50 

107. 63 

42.87 

122.82 

.39 



2 (Mi 

20.90 

21.90 

21.4 

.5. .551 50 

197. .53 

37.97 

123.31 

42 



« e«-ewe and w* wether. 
* No trial conducted. 
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Table 11 .—Biological values of proteins in stem, leaves, and whole hay of the 
first, second, and third cuttings of alfalfa when fed to 6 lambs as their sole ration 
during 10-day periods —Continued 

THIRD CUTTING 


Ration and trial no 

Lamb 

no. 

Bo 

Initial 

[ly weig 

Final 

hts 

Aver¬ 

age 

Dry mat¬ 
ter feed 
intake 

Nitro¬ 

gen 

intake 

Fceal 

nitro¬ 

gen 

Nitro¬ 
gen in 
urine 

Biolog¬ 

ical 

value 

of 

protein 

Average 

value 



Kilo- 

Kilo- 

Kilo- 







Nitrogen free* 


grams 

grams 

grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 




201 

23. SO 

24. HO 

24 0 

5.031..32 

0,09 

20.81 

7.05 




202 

22. 20 

20 00 

21 1 

3,258 94 

3.94 

16.9.8 

6.99 



r)(>l . - - 

207 

43. .'iO 

37. 20 

40.4 

5', 441.28 

0. .58 

31.83 

20.05 




204 

21.80 

20.00 

21 2 

3,340.24 

4 04 

10.08 

9.88 




205 

2;i. 10 

22.70 

22 9 

3,305.20 

4 00 

10.40 

5.14 




, 200 

21.30 

18 SO 

20 1 

3,288.25 

3.98 

17 00 

8 24 



Nitrogen free* 











Jw 

23 81 

20 80 

22.3 

2, 194.01 

2.05 

14 42 

7 64 




2w 

24 72 

23.81 

24 3 

2,291.38 

2.77 

15 17 

8.30 


___ 

1000.. 

He 

28 35 

20.99 

27.7 

3,043.38 

3.08 

15. 74 

0.82 

, _ _ 

.. _ 


4w 

29 03 

2(i 99 

28.0 

2.584.40 

3.13 

22,95 

7.27 




5w 

31 52 

29 20 

30 4 

3,295 11 

3.99 

21 00 

7.30 




, 6w 

33 79 

2t». 94 

31.9 

3,004 82 

3.04 

20 37 

15.79 



Steins. 












Iw 

22 00 

21 77 

21.9 

3,021 21 

49 07 

14.57 

20.40 

62 

' 


2w 

25.40 

24 49 

24 9 

4,403.51 

69.72 

25 08 

29 17 

66 


1(M)1. 

Ho 

28 35 

28 35 

28 4 

4,403 51 

59.72 

28 34 

28. G7 

61 



4w 

27 07 

27.22 

27 1 

4. 40:1 51 

59.72 

43.03 

20 04 

70 

)0. d:; 1. on 


5w 

31 07 

29 94 

30 5 

4,403 51 

.59 72 

30 32 

21> .54 

01 



(iW 

30.84 

29 49 

30 2 

1.403 51 

50.72 

28 27 

35.22 

04 


\^ hole hay 












■ Iw 

20 87 

22 08 

21 8 

.5,018 04 

1.58.04 

43 43 

74.31 

55 



2w 

24 (H 

20 54 

25 3 

0.335 22 

178.19 

48.07 

91 22 

53 


1002 

He 

20 99 

29 18 

28 2 

0. .500 23 

183 00 

47 98 

91.17 

51 

-1- 


4w 

20 31 

29 03 

27 7 

0,522 51 

183.40 

47 49 

97 04 

52 



5w 

2<t 48 

31 98 

30 7 

0,041.60 

180. 90 

48 1.5 

88 00 

55 



Ow 

30 10 

32 21 

H! 2 

0,093.51 

188.27 

41 72 

92 70 

57 


Leaves 












Iw 

23 59 

23 13 

2H 4 

4.311 19 

118 19 

35 21 

92. fi4 

39 



2w 

20 70 

20 87 

20 8 

t{. 420.14 

220.90 

49.44 

132 95 

43 


1003 

2e 

30 10 

30 39 

30 3 

0.855 43 

m 6t 

50 91 

137.21 

42 

42. JL .551 


4w 

30 39 

29 48 

29 9 

0,855 43 

235 04 

.52 41 

149 79 

39 



5w 

34 02 

33 3t 

33 7 

0,855 43 

23.5.04 

50 24 

132 85 1 

44 



Ow 

34 70 

31.02 

34 4 

0,855.43 

235.04 

48.55 

144 93 

42 


Nitrogen free. 












Iw 

24.01 

23 13 

2.J. 0 

3,042 30 

3.08 

10 25 

8 56 


. 


2vv 

27. 22 

24 49 

25 9 

2,042 20 

2.47 

14 .53 

10.19 



lOOL .. 

He 

. 33 ’ 79 

31 52 

32 7 

3,882 50 

4 70 

21 78 

9.47 




4w 

30.39 

27.07 

2tt 0 

2,801 30 

. 3 .39 

17 32 

10 88 




5w 

32, 00 

30.84 

31 8 

3,334 80 

4 04 

18. 78 

8 57 




Gw 

37 19 

34 02 

35 G 

4,095.10 

4 .90 

21.21 

12.64 



- 
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Table 12 . 'Biological values of proteins of stems, whole hay, and leaves of the first 
second, and third cuttings of alfalfa when fed to lambs 


Part of plant 



.. 1 

First cutting 

1 

Second cutting 

Third cutting 

Weighted 
averages 
of all 
biological 
values 

Number 
of trials 

Biological 
value of 
proteins 

Number 
of trials : 

Biological 
value of 
proteins i 

1 

Number 
of trials 

Biological 
value of 
proteins 


5 

07d-4.55 

6 

' ' 1 

61±3.77 

6 

06±L58 

64=fcl 93 


1 c 

41-i:2.27 

0 

59dtL 09 

0 

54=fc0.62 

51=tl.65 


0 

4Iitl.41 

0 

41-hO. 84 

6 

42±0.69 

41=lr0.50 


Stems_ 

Whole hay 
Leaves_ 
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The level of protein intake for the stems, whole-hay, and leaf 
rations was approximately 8, 13, and 18,5 percent, wliile the fiber 
percentage in the same order was 40, 28, and 16. These differences 
in the chemical make-up of the rations should be kept in mind in 
comparing the biological values. Comparisons limited to the values 
for stems, leaves, or whole hay therefore appear to carry more weight 
than do those in which figures for stems are directly compared with 
those for leaves or the whole hay. 

The somewhat lower biological values obtained for the stems of 
the second cutting, as compared with those for the first and the third 
were hardly in line with the biological value for the proteins of whole 
hay of the second cutting wliich was higher than that secured with 
the proteins of the whole hay of the first or third cuttings. 

As pointed out (*9, fO, 4^), the biological values of alfalfa 
proteins are relatively low, approximating those obtained by other 
workers with proteins of the com grain. 

CALCIUM AND PHOSPHORUS BALANCE STUDIES 

Fifty-four complete calcium and the same number of phosphorus 
balances show further diflerences in the three cuttings (tables 13 
and 14). 


Table 13.* -Calcium and phosphorus balances of IS lambs when Jed sterns^ whole 
hapf and leaves of the firsty secondy and third cuttings of alfalfa as their sole ration 
daring 10-day periods 


FIRST CUTTING 




(^al- 

1 ('liloiuni voided 


Thus- 

1 PhosphoriJiS vonied 

J^ho'- 

Part of i)lHn( 

JiHIUb 

cmin 




Calcium 

phorus 





and Inal no 

no 

c*on- 




balance 

con- 




phorus 



Mimed 

Feces 

Cnne 

Ttdnl 


sinned 

Feces 

Urine 

Total 

balance 

Stems 

1 

Grama 

Grama 

Gra ma 

Grama 

Ginma 

Grama 1 

Grama 

Grama 

Grama 

Grama 



43.82 

.52 1.5 

0 10 

.52 25 

43 

6.16 

6. 79 

0 04 

6 

-0.07 



48 2(5 

.52 04 

. 16 

53. 10 

-4 84 

6.78 

9 22 

.05 

9. 27 

-2.49 


1 3 

48.2(5 

(50.70 

.11 

60 93 

-12.67 

(5. 78 

(U1 

.03 

6.44 

P 34 


4 

40 02 

47.10 

.08 

47 27 

4 2 65 

7.01 

7 86 

04 

7 90 

- 89 

103. 


40 02 

61.72 

.12 

61.84 

-11.92 

7.01 

9 86 

.03 

9 89 

-2 88 


L«! 

49.02 

61 27 

.08 

61.35 

-11.43 

7.01 1 

8.59 

.02 

8 61 

-1 60 

Average .. 


48.35 

60 01 

.11 

56 12 

-7 77 

_ ._i 

(5.79 

8.12 

.04 

8 16 

-1.37 

Whole Imy: 













1 

84.72 

01 06 

1 03 

92 09 

-7.37 

7.93 

5.81 

.09 

5 90 

4-2 (K1 

104 . 

2 

84.72 

82 42 

.38 

82.80 

4-1.92 

7,93 

6.25 

.09 

6 34 

+1 59 


3 

84 72 

83 77 

.13 

Ki 90 

+ 82 

7.93 1 

6.77 

.04 

6.81 

4-1. 12 


4 

7(5,11 

76.21 

.31 

76 52 

-.41 

7 12 

7.96 

.08 

8 04 

-.92 

lOf)-.. 

5 

76.11 

105.74 

. 14 

105.88 

-29.77 

7.12 

8.70 

.05 

8 75 

-1.63 


6 

76,11 

70 81 

.21 

80.02 

-3.91 

7 12 

7.33 

.05 

7.38 

-.26 

Average 


80 42 

86 50 

.37 

86.87 

-6.45 

7.52 

7.14 

.07 

7.21 

4-. 31 

I^eaves 













1 t 

170.44 

153.10 

..59 

153,75 

4-16.69 

10.83 

8.96 

.12 

9.08 

-1-1.75 

106. 


170 44 

160 19 

.46 

160.65 

4-9.79 

10,83 

7.79 

.12 

7.91 

4*2.02 


1 3 

170.44 

166.42 

.61 

167.03 

4-3.41 

10.83 

11.40 

.07 

11.47 

- 64 



181.81 

153.59 

.29 

153.88 

4-27.93 

U..55 

7.93 

.08 

8.01 1 

4-3.54 

107_-. 


180 38 

76.17 

.20 

75.37 

4-105 01 

11.46 

8.43 

.05 

8.48 

4-2 98 


1 6 

181 81 

159.00 


159.40 

4-22.41 

11,56 

9.20 

.18 

9.38 

4-2.17 

Average... 


176.89 

144.69 

.43 

145.02 

4*30.87 

11.18 

8.96 

t 

.10 

9.06 

4-2.12 
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Table 13 .—Calcium and phosphorus balances of 18 lambs when fed slemSy whole 
hayy and leaves of the firsty second^ and third cuttings of alfalfa as their sole ration 
during 10-day periods —Continued 

SECOND CUTTING 


Part of plaut 
and trial no. 

T,.amb 

no. 

Cal¬ 

cium 

con¬ 

sumed 

Calcium voided 

Claicmm 

balance 

Phos- 

pliorus 

con¬ 

sumed 

Phosphorus voided 

PllOS- 

pliorus 

balance 

Feces 

Urine 

Total 

Feces 

Urine 

Total 

Sterns. 


Oramn 

Qramn 

Grams 

Oraim 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 


1 

.57 93 

41 20 

0.14 

41 34 

4-16 59 

i;i.95 

9 36 

0 21 

9. .57 

-I 4 38 


2 

40.61 

34.42 

.08 

:14 .50 

+6 n 

9.78 

9 a5 

.10 

9.15 

+. 63 


3 

OS. 09 

53.19 

.05 

63.24 

+14 85 

16.39 

10 93 

.18 

11.11 

+5.28 

501--.. 

4 

44 ,59 

31.43 

.05 

31 48 

+13 11 

10 74 

7.04 

.16 

7.20 

+3. .54 


5 

43 20 

32.84 

.02 

32.86 

+ 10.34 

10.40 

7.20 

.09 

7.29 

+3.11 


6 

43 20 

28.55 

.02 

28.57 

+14.63 

10.40 

6.12 

.09 

6.21 

+4 19 

Average--- 


49.60 

36.94 

.06 

37.00 

1 12.60 

11 94 

8 28 

.14 

8 42 

1 +3.52 

Whole hay 




i 


i 







1 

135 86 

111.18 

37 

111 55 

+24 31 

20 82 

10 72 

.21 

10 93 

•^1-9.89 


2 

124 17 

108 27 

19 

108 46 

+15 71 

19 02 

11.62 

.07 

11 69 

-1-7.33 


3 

157.3H 

133 08 


133 31 

f24 07 

24.11 

15 91 

. 2.5 

16 16 

4 7.9.5 

»l(l«« • 

4 

124.17 

109 14 

.33 

109 47 

+14 70 

19 02 

12 74 

. 22 

12.96 

+6 06 


fi 

124 17 

113.49 

08 

113 57 

+10 60 

19 02 

13 .37 

’ 16 

i:i. 53 

f 5 49 


fi 

124 17 

112 96 

:i6 

113 32 

+ 10 85 

19.02 

1.3.12 

. 15 

13 27 

f5 75 

Xvoiav'e 

i - 

131 65 

114 69 

26 

114 95 

1 10 70 

20 17 

12 91 

.18 

13 09 

1*7.08 

I.eaves. 













1 

1 HI 28 

112 (K) 

21 

112 21 

1 29 07 

17 31 

;i 60 

I 48 

5 08 

+12 26 


2 

HI 2H 

120 97 

11 

121 OH 

1'20 20 

17 34 

.1 25 

76 

4 01 

+13 33 

r.Mi 

3 

; 211 92 

167.72 

15 

1167 87 

t 44 0.5 

26 01 

2 39 

1 41 

3 83 

+ 22 18 


4 

HI.28 

120 95 

1 05 

122 (K) 

-1-19.28 

17 34 

77 

1 21 

1 98 

-I 15,36 


5 

141 28 

12:1.55 

07 

123 62 

+17 6f) 

17 34 

2 46 

78 

3 24 

fH. 10 


0 

141 28 

116 78 

24 

117.02 

+24 26 

17 34 

2.13 

.54 

2.67 

+14.67 

Average . 


153 05 

127 00 

..30 

12 ; 30 

+25 75 

18 78 

2 43 

1.04 

3.47 

+15 31 


THIR]) (CUTTING 


Stems* 

1001 . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

41 91 
51 00 
51 00 
51 00 
51. (K) 
51.00 

35 .56 
51.76 
5,5 79 
52 68 
55 64 
.50.75 

0.15 
,13 
06 
.03 
.08 

1 .05 

3.5.71 
51.89 
55 85 

52.71 
5.5.72 
50 80 

f 6 23 
-.89 
-4 85 
-1.71 
-4 72 
+.20 

3 87 

4 70 

4 70 
4.70 
4.70 
4.70 

3 93 

5.57 

5 H 

4 74 

4 98 
6.17 

0 10 
.13 
.11 
.09 
16 
.15 

4.03 

6.70 

6.25 

4 83 
6.14 

6.32 

-0 16 
-1.00 
-. 55 
-.13 
-.44 
-1.62 

Average -. 


49. 49 

50.;i6 

.08 

50.45 

-. 96 

4. m 

,5.09 

.12 

5.21 

-.65 

Whole hay: 


161,12 

132.60 

;io 

132 90 

+28 22 

10.31 

6 32 

.10 

6.42 

+3.89 


2 

181. f«) 

151.75 

.40 

1,52.16 ! 

+29.51 

11.67 

7.71 

.13 

7.84 

+3.8.3 

1002. 

3 

186. 57 

162.82 

.22 

1.53 04 

+33.63 

11 98 

7.78 

.13 

7.91 

+4 07 

4 

187.03 

157 . 9:1 

.22 

158.15 

4-28 88 

12.02 

6 59 

.13 

6.72 

+5.30 


5 

190.54 

167 97 

.36 

1.58.33 i 

+32.21 

12.24 1 

7.69 

. 16 

7.85 

+4,39 


6 

191.94 

153 .55 1 

.70 

154.25 

+37.69 i 

12.33 

7.36 

.16 

7.52 

+4.81 

Average.. 


183 14 

151.10 

.37 

1,51.47 

+31.67 

11.70 

7.24 

.14 

7.38 

+4.;i8 

Leaves: 

1 ' 





i 








146.24 

138.11 

3,18 

141 29 

+4 96 

9.12 

5.66 

.85 

6.41 

+2.71 


2 

217.99 

191.62 

:i29 

194.91 

+23.08 

13.60 

7.68 

1.13 

8.71 

+4.89 

1003. 

3 

232.54 

202.90 

4.12 

207.02 

+25.52 

14.61 

7.70 

.84 

8.64 

+6.97 

4 

232.54 

215.22 

7.56 

222.78 

+9.76 

14.61 

9.45 

1.58 

11 03 

+3.48 


5 

232.54 

218.82 

4.21 

223.03 

+9.51 

34.61 

8.52 

1.34 

9.86 

+4.65 


6 

232.54 

202.04 

7.16 

209.20 

+23.34 

14.51 

7.44 

1.44 

8.88 

+5.63 

Average..- 


215.73 

194.78 

4.92 

199.70 

+16.03 

13.46 

7.71 

1.20 

8.91 

+4.56 
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Table 14. —Calcium and phosphorus balance data computed for slemsj whole hay, 
and leaves of the firsty second^ a7id third cuttings of alfalfa when fed to lambs 



Calci- 

C'alcmin voided 1 


Phos- 

! 

Phosphorus voided I 

1 

1 Phos- 






Calcium 

phorus 




Cuttini; 

con- 




balance 

* c>on- 




1 phorus 


sinned 

Feces 

1 

Urine 

Total 


' sullied 

Feces 

l^rinc 

Total 


Sterns: 

Grams 

Grains 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Gra ms 

\Orams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

First -. 

48 35 

56.01 

0.11 

I .56.12 

-7.77 

0.79 

8.12 

0.04 

8.16 

-1.37 

Second 

49 60 

36.94 

.(X) 

37. (X) 

412 60 

11.94 j 

8 28 

.14 , 

8,42 

+3.52 

Third- 

49 49 

50.36 

.08 

50 45 

-. 96 

4 56 1 

5.09 

.12 1 

5,21 

-.65 

Average-.- - 

19 15 1 

47.77 

.08 

47.86 

-fl 29 

7 7(5 

7. 16 

.10 

7.26 

+.50 

Whole hay 

i 







i 



First.-. 1 

80 42 

86 50 

.37 

86.87 

-6 45 

7 52 

7.14 

.07 1 

7.21 

+, .31 

Second--- 

1.31.65 I 

114.69 

.26 

114 95 

+16. 70 

20.17 

12 91 

.18 

13.09 

+7.08 

Third.- 

183 14 j 

151.10 1 

.37 

151 47 

+31.67 

11.76 

7.24 

. 14 

7.38 

+4.38 

Average.— 

131. 74 1 

117.43 

.33 

117.76 

+13 98 

13.15 

9 10 

. 13 

9.23 

+3.92 

Leaves: 











First... 

175 89 

144 59 

.43 

145.02 

4 30 87 

n. 18 

8 .95 

.10 

9.06 

+2 12 

Second. 

153 05 , 

127 (X) 

.30 

127 30 

-+ 25.75 

18 78 

2.43 

1 04 

3, 47 

+ 15.31 

Third_ __ 

215, 73 I 

194.78 

4.92 

199.70 

16 03 

13 46 

7. 71 

1.20 

8.91 

+4. 55 

Average. 

181.56 

155 46 

1 88 

1.57.34 

+24 22 

14 47 

6.36 

.78 

7. 15 

+7 32 

_ _ 

_ _ 

_ 

_ - 


_ 




_ _ 

_ 


Tlie stems of the second cutting wore, betler sources of cnlcium 
and phosphorus than those of the first and third cuttings. Tl)e 
intake of calcium per lamb for the 10-day periods varied from 40.0 
to 08.1 g. 

The pl)Ospljorus balances for the second-cutting stem ration were 
all positive. The 10-day intake of ])hosphorus per lamb varied 
from 9.8 to 1G.4 g, and its storage from 0.0 to 5.8 g. 

In contrast with these figures are those for the stem I'ation of first- 
cutting hay. The calciur»i intake per lamb was more or less uniform, 
ranging from 43.8 to 49.9 g per lamb for the 10-day period. How¬ 
ever, every lamb except no. 4 lost from 4.8 to 12.7 g of calcium. One 
lamb gained 2.7 g. The lambs consumed from 6.2 to 7 g. per head 
of phosphorus in the 10-days, and every lamb but one showed losses. 
These losses varied from 0,7 to 2.9 g., while a gain of only 0.3 g. is 
shown for lamb 3. 

Results with stems of the third cutting showed 2 positive and 4 
negative calcium balances, and all negative phosphorus balances. 
The stems, because of their bulk and low percentage of both calcium 
and phosphorus, when fed as the sole feed, resulted in negative 
balances in most cases, the ration of stems of the second-cutting hay 
being an exception. 

Whole-hay rations showed the second and third cuttings to be good 
sources of both calcium and phosphorus, as evidenced by strongly 
positive balances. In contrast were the results when lambs were 
fed first-cutting hay. The calcium and phosphorus intake was 
lower than for the second and tliird cuttings, and all the lanbs but 
two showed losses of calcium. 

The leaf rations supplied most calcium. They were also highest 
in phosphorus in the first and third cuttings. The second-cutting 
leaf rations on the average, however, were lower in phosphorus. 
All the leaf rations produced positive calcium balances, and the data 
show that the leaves are excellent sources of calcium. 

The leaf rations were also apparently good sources of phosphorus. 
When the first-cutting leaves were fed, all but one lamb stored some 
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j)liospliorus, tiie quantities varying from 1.8 to 3.5 g. per lamb for 
the 10-day period. One lamb lost 0.6 g. of phosphorus. The leaves 
of the second cutting excelled all others as sources of ])hosphorus, 
and third-cutting leaves ranked second in this res()ect. 

The average results in talile 14 show that a lamb fed alfalfa stems 
for 10 days will consume approxnnately 49 g of calcium, of which 
slightly less than 1.3 g will be retained by the body. These results, 
however, may be misleading, because losses occurred when first- and 
tliird-cutting steins were fed, and th(‘ excellent storage of calcium 
when second-cutting stems were fed more than offset the losses. The 
same was true of phosphorus. The average intake of phosphorus 
])er lamb foi* the 10-day period was apjiroximately 7.8 g, 0.5 g being 
stored. Again the second-cutting stems resulted in excellent storage 
of phosphorus, so as to offset the negative results secured with rations 
of first- and third-cutting stems when the balances were averaged. 

An average of all data for three cuttings of whole hay shows that 
a lamb consumed 131.7 g of calcium, of wdiich 14 g were retained. 
When first-cutting hay w^as fed, losses resulted. The feeding of 
third-cutting hay resulted in the most favorable storage of calcium. 
The cnlcium retention of 14 g per lamb as an average for all lambs 
was accompanied by a storage of 5 g of phosphorus. Actual losses 
of calciinn occurred when first-cutting hay was fed. The second 
cutting was the l)est source of phosphorus. 

results as summarized for leaf rations show an intake of 181.6 g 
of calciuju for the lO-day period, accompanied by a storage of 24 g. 
All balances were positive, and strangely enough the feeding of 
leaves of first-(‘utting hay resulted in tlie most favorable storage of 
calcium. 

The average intake of phosphorus in the leaf rations for this period 
was 14.5 g, of which 7 g w^as stored. Second-cutting leaves produced 
the most favorable balances. 

Table 14 show^s strikingly the value of leaves as sources of avail¬ 
able calcium and phosphorus. The whole hay ranked second, but 
the average results with first-cutting whole hay showed actual losvses 
of calcium and ])hosphorus. 

The results with stems show" negative balances for all but the 
second-cutting stems. Throughout the entire study the results with 
second-cutting stems and leaves show them especially to be excellent 
sources of calcium and phosphorus. Most of the phosphorus was 
excreted by way of the intestines, as w^as showm by Ross et ah (31). 

SUMMARY AND CONCULSIONS 

In 10 experiments reported in this paper, 67 to 83 percent of the 
total protein of the alfalfa plant was contained in the leaves, as well as 
71 to 85 percent of the calcium, and 46 to 79 percent of the phos¬ 
phorus. 

The leaves exerted a marked diuretic effect on lambs in the de¬ 
creasing order of first, second and third cuttings. 

The trend was toward an almost equal partition of excretory 
nitrogen between feces and urine when stems were fed; with the 
exception of the second cutting, approximately 67 percent of the 
nitrogen was found in the urine w"ith whole-haj^ rations; 70 to 78 
percent of the nitrogen excreted when leaf rations were fed was 
found in the urine. 
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The coefficients of apparent digestibility, averages for 18 lambs 
and of 3 cuttings were as follows: (1) For the stems, dry matter 

46.6, crude protein 51.1, crude fiber 39.0, fat 47.9, and nitrogen-free 
extract 58.9; (2) for the whole hay, drj matter 56.3, crude protein 

69.7, crude liber 40.0, fat 24.0, and nitrogen-freo extract 71.0; (3) 
for the leaves, dry matter 66.3, crude protein 77.4, crude fiber 55.5, 
fat 29.7, and nitrogen-free extract 75.9. Coefficients for the stems, 
whole hay, and leaves of each of the throe cuttings are reported 
separately. 

A given weight of leaves w^as almost 3.57 times as efficient as the 
same weight of stems in supplying digestible protein, and the leaves 
were less bulky. 

The percentage of digestible nutrients in the stems, whole hay, 
and leaves of alfalfa, average for three cuttings and with 18 lambs 
were as follovrs: Stems, 4.17 percent digestible crude protein and 
41.55 percent total digestible nutrients; whole hay, 9.77 percent 
digestible crude protein and 48.43 percent total digestible nutrients; 
leaves, 14.87 percent digestible crude protein, and 57.82 percent total 
digestible nutrients. 

When alfalfa stems (average of all three cuttings) were fed, 5.2 
percent of the nitrogen was stored; when whole hay w^as fed, 17 per¬ 
cent was retained; when leaves w-ere fed, 10.3 percent was stored. 
The slightly lower retention when leaves w^re fed was possibly due 
to an excessive supply of nitrogen above the optimum necessary for 
maintenance and growth and for the small requirements incident to 
slight fattening and wool growth. 

The weighted averages of biological values of the proteins from the 
tliree cuttings as determined with 18 growing lambs w'ere as follows: 
(1) Stems, 64; (2) whole hay, 51; (3) leaves, 41. The variation in 
values are attributed to the differences in protein concentration of 
the stem, leaf, and whole-hay rations. 

Lambs fed stems of the three cuttings consumed during a 10-day 
period a total of 49.15 g of calcium and 7.76 g of phosphorus. 
The balances show a retention of 1.29 g of calcium and 0.50 g of 
phosphorus. 

When whole alfalfa hay was fed, the lambs consumed on the aver¬ 
age 131.74 g of calcium each 10 days, and of this they retained 13.98 
g. The phosphorus intake was 13.15 g and the retention 3.92 g. 

The leaf rations (all three cuttings) contained 181.56 g of calcium 
per lamb for the 10-day period of which 24.22 g were retained. The 
phosphorus content was 14.47 g and the retention 7.32 g. 

Complete data for each lamb fed stems, leaves, and whole hay of 
the three cuttings are included. They support the conclusion that 
alfalfa leaves are important sources of calcium and phosphorus, in 
spite of the unfavorable ratio in which these are found, 
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EFFECT OF THE RIPENING PROCESS OP CHEESE ON 
THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF THE PROTEIN OP MILK 
CURD* 

By Jessie R. Beadles, assistant in animal nutrition, J. 11. Quisenbekry, assistant 
in animal genetics^ F. I. Nakamitra, assistant in animal nutrition, and H. H. 
Mitchell, professor and chief in animal nutrition, Illinois Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

The ripening of cheese is essentially a hydrolysis of the paracasein in 
the rennet curd through the agency of proteases (5).^ During this 
proteolysis the concentration of water-soluble nitrogen, as also of 
ncmprotein and amino nitrogen, in the cheese increases rather evenly 
with time (6), Insofar as these changes predominate in the ripening 
of cheese, there is no reason to suspect that the nutritive value of the 
rennet-curd protein would be affected. However, the products of 
this proteolysis, perhaps largely through the influence of bacteria, 
undergo certain secondary reactions, involving oxidation, reduction, 
deamination, and decarboxylation (2, IS). The products of these 
reactions may differ widely from the products of simple proteolysis 
with respect to their value in animal nutrition, though their occur¬ 
rence in cheeses ripened mainly by other agencies than bacteria may 
be of minor importance. Nelson {10) reported the presence of indole 
and phenols in Limburger cheese, while ramembert cheese contained 
a trace of indole but no phenols. 

No attemj)t appears to have been made to determine whether and 
to what cxt(uit the nutritive value of the protein of the rennet curd 
has been affected by tlie chemical changes incident to ripening. The 
pr(»sent and the increasing importance of cheese in the American diet 
warTants a thorough study of this subjei^t. This paper represents a 
contribution to it, involving a scries of controlled-feeding experiments 
and metabolism studies on rats. 

MATERIAL STUDIED 

The cheeses studied were American Cheddar, Roquefort, Swiss, and 
Limburger. The latter three varieties were furnished by the Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese C^irporation of Chicago. The American Cheddar 
cheese, and the fresh rennet curd from cow^^s milk, with which all 
cheeses were compared, were supplied by the Department of Dairy 
Husbandry of the University of Illinois. 

The fresh cheese was ground, mixed, and sampled for chemical 
analysis. It was then dried at a low temperature before a blower, 
ground, and extracted with ether to remove practically all the fat. 
The dried residue was then analyzed for nitrogen and fat. The ether- 
soluble material removed from each cheese w^as also analyzed for 
nitrogen. 

The chemical composition of the fresh cheese is given in table 1. 
The percentage of nitrogen varied from 9.75 (Roquefort) to 13.25 
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(milk curd) in the dried and extracted cheese and in the dried milk 
curd used in the preparation of the experimental rations. The fat 
content of these preparations was low (about 0.2 percent). The 
nitrogen content of the ether-soluble material removed from the 
cheese was very small, ranging from 0.0037 to 0.031 percent. It is 
evident that only an insignificant portion of the cheese nitrogen was 
removed from the experimental samples by ether extraction. 

Table 1 . —Chemical composition of the fresh cheese 


Variety 


American Cheddar. 
Sample 1 
Sample 2 

Swiss_ 

Roquefort- 
Sample 1 
Sample 2. 
Limburger 
Sample 1- 
Sample 2 



Water 

Protein 

(NX0..38) 

Fat 

Ash 

Calcium 

I^hos- 

I)li()rus 

dross 
energy 
iwr gram 



Percent 

Percent \ 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Calortdi 



3/5.33 

25 26 1 

28.30 

4 04 

0.845 

0. .534 

4.46 



31 81 

24 66 

31 17 

3.77 


_ 

4 00 

— 


70 

32,03 

17 63 

4.05 

i 06 

.728 

4. 25 



3(5 84 
40 3;i 

22.14 

20.03 

m. 35 
32 08 

7.38 




— 

- - 

6 80 

. 5.50 

424 

.4."'06 



48 00 

21 25 

26.37 

3.(58 

.656 

.418 

3 83 


- 

57 4« 

21 .56 

28.65 

3 .50 

. 524 

1 

. 368 

‘ 4 17 


In a sample of Cheddar (dieese and a sample of Limburger cheese 
the writers attempted, by the use of Kichmond’s method (1,% p. 231)y 
to differentiate the primary products of ripening (precipitated as basic 
copper compounds) and the secondary products of ripening (not so 
precipitated) in the water-soluble constituents of the cheese. In 
Cheddar cheese it was found that 29 percent of the total nitrogen was 
water soluble, and of the water-soluble nitrogen, 62.6 percent was not 
precipitated by copper sulphate (CUSO 4 ) and sodium hydroxide 
(NaOH). In limburger cheese, these percentages were, respectively, 
34.6 and 56.6. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

The first comparisons of cheese protein and milk-curd protein were 
made by the paired-feeding method, rats being used as subjects. 
Eight or nine pairs of rats were used in each comparison. Pair mates 
were always of the same sex, approximately of the same initial weight, 
and in the large majority of cases they were litter mates. The rats 
were confined in individual wire cages of the usual design, and the food 
consumption of pair mates was equalized, so that the only difference 
in their treatment was the difference in composition of the rations 
compared. In each comparison of cheese with milk curd, one rat 
in each pair received the cheese ration and the other the milk-curd 
ration. These rations contained the same nonprotein ingredients 
and practically the same percentage of nitrogen, and they had very 
nearly the same gross energy value as determined by the bomb calorim¬ 
eter. The nitrogen content of all rations was brought close to 1.28 
percent, equivalent to 8 percent of crude protein. This level of pro¬ 
tein will permit considerable growth if the protein possesses a high 
biological value and yet will not promote maximum growth with the 
beat of proteins, a point of great importance in the technic of protein 
comparison. 

An the emerimental rations contained 4 or 4.5 percent, either of 
the original Osborne-Mendel salt mixture {12) or, later, of the modified 
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mixture proposed by Wesson (14) > 8 percent of clarified butterfat, 
2 percent of cod-liver oil, 10 percent of sucrose, 1 percent of sodium 
chloride, and 1 percent of dned yeast. Each ration also contained 
enough of the dried extracted cheese or the dried rennet curd (approx¬ 
imately 10 percent) to provide 1.28 percent of nitrogen, and enough 
starch to make up 100 percent. The rations were apparently all 
deficient in vitamin Bi, since shortly after the start of each experiment 
it was necessary to give a few drops of tiki-tiki extract to each rat to 
stimulate a failing appetite. In this, as in every other respect, pair 
mates were treated exactly alike. 

The rats were weighed for 3 consecutive days at the beginning and 
the end of the feeding period, the average of each group of three 
weights constituting the initial or the final weight of the rat. Weekly 
weights were also taken throughout the experiments which continued 
for 7 or 8 weeks. 

In the process of equating the food intakes of pair mates, the amount 
of food offered to the rats in each pair was increased as long as both 
ruts cleaned up their dishes and was reduced whenever food residues 
remained in either of the dishes at the end of the day. Notes were 
kept of the number of times that each rat refused food throughout 
the experiment. A comparison of these food refusals between pair 
mates afibrds information of the comparative avidity with which the 
experimental rations were being consumed, or possibly of their com¬ 
parative palatability. Such information is of interest in testing the 
frequently expressed (or implied) opinion that the better balanced 
of any two rations will always be consumed in the greater amount 
in a feeding experiment in which unrestricted access to the feed is 
permitted. 

At the end of each experiment, the rats used therein were killed 
with ether, and their body lengths from mouth to anus were measured. 
Differences in the stage of growth between pair mates would pre¬ 
sumably be the only gross factor determining differences in body 
length, while other gross factors, such as differences in the deposition 
of fat, would affect body weight. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

GROWTH-PROMOTING VALUE OF THE PROTEIN OP CHEESE AND OF 
RENNET MILK CURD 

The results of these paired-feeding tests are summarized in tables 
2, 3, 4, and 5, while a statistical summary is given in table 6. In all 
tests but that of the Liinburger cheese the results favored the cheese 
as a source of protein over the milk curd. How^ever, in only one 
comparison the Swiss cheese with milk curd are the differences 
between pair mates significant. In this case the rat receiving the 
cheese ration gained faster than its pair mate in 7 of the 8 pairs, 
while of the weekly comparisons of gains 39.5 favored the cheese 
ration and only 16.5 favored the milk-curd ration. When the total 
gains are analyzed by Student’s method (1) the mean difference in 
gain between pair mates is 7.25 grams (favoring the cheese ration), 
the standard deviation of differences is 7.15 grams, and the ratio 
2 is 1.01, For n—H and c —1.01 the probability that the mean 
difference was the result of a fortuitous combination of factors 
common to both groups of rats i's only 0.016, and is thus so small 
(equivalent to 1 of 62 events) that it may be neglected. It may 
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be concluded, therefore, that the differences observed between pair 
mates in rate of gain in weight was produced by the difference in the 
character of the dietary proteins. However, no consistent differences 
between pair mates were noted with respect to body length (4 com- 

f )arisons favoring one ration and 4 the other), so that there may be a 
egitimate objection to interpreting the difference in rate of gain 
on the two rations as a difference in rate of growth. 

The Roquefort cheese also promoted greater gains in weight than 
the milk curd in most of the experimental pairs. Analysis of this 
experiment, gives = H-5.75, ^9 = 10.35, 2'=^0.56, and F==0.11. This 
probability is too large to be neglected, so that the possibility that 
the outcome wa^ a result of chance cannot be removed. 

In all coin])arisons the cheese rations were considerably less fre¬ 
quently reluscd; in other words, they were the most palatable, whether 
or not they promoted the most rapid gains in weight. 

Table 2. —Comparison of the growlh-promoiing value of the protein of Cheddar 
cheese and of rennet milk curd by the paired~fceding method during a feeding 
period of 60 days 




Pair 1, males 

Pair 2, females 

Pair .3, females 

Pair 4, females 

Pair .6, females 

Item 


Milk 

curd 

jcheest* 

1 

Milk 

curd 

1 

Cheese 


Cheese 

1 

Milk 

cuid 

Cheese 

Milk 

ouid 


Cheese 

Final weight . . _ 

--..grams 

iril 


1.64 1 

1.60 

145 

143 

1.61 


127 

134 

139 


142 

Initial uei^ht . .. 

. - -do... 

K.6 


90 

1 

91 

K7 

81 

KO 


48 

48 1 

49 


51 

(lain__ 

-do . 

«() 


04 


59 

58 

02 

05 


79 

80 1 

90 


91 

Body louifth cent imeters.. I 

W.4 


JO 0 

JO 0 

18 7 

18 0 

18 0 

‘ 18 3 

18 

I 

18 3 


18 3 

Total food 

grams.. 

.61.') 


.‘16 

612 

.612 

.620 

520 

1 

1 _ 

503 

1 603 

.621 


.621 



Pair (), 

females 

Pair 7, males 

Pair 8, males 

Pair 9, 

males 

Hem 




r 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




1 


■ 

^ 1 

i 




Milk 

curd 


(’heese 

Milk 

cun! 

Cheese 

Milk 

curd 


(Mioese 

Miik 

curd 

('heese 

Final weiRhi. 

—grams 

111 ' 

UK 


UK 


110 

121 


12t) 


U.6 


110 

Initial weight- - 

-do_ 

Hi 

1 


.17 


30 


37 

38 


39 1 


37 


37 

(Jam. .. 

-do .. 

70 


K1 


82 1 


82 

83 


81 1 


78 


79 

Body length—_ .centimeters . 

17 4 

17 7 


18 2 


18.0 

18 2 

18 3 


17 7 


17 9 

Total food.. 

----grams | 

458 

458 


448 


448 

420 


429 


440 


440 


Table '^.—Comparison of the growth-promoting value of the protein of Roquefort 
cheese and of rennet milk curd by the paired-feeding method during a feeding 
period of 56 days 


Item 

1 I’air 1, males | 

1 Pair 2, males 

Pair 3, males 

Pair 4, females 

Milk 

curd 

1 

Cheese 

Milk 

curd 

Cheese 

Milk 

curd 

Cheese 

Milk 

curd 

Cheese 

Final weight.grams.. 

Initial weight.do_ 

Uain...do_ 

Body length.centimeters.. 

Total food-...grams. 

111 

67 

44 

17.9 

447 

128 
66 
62 
18 2 
447 

122 

71 

51 

18.3 

481 

133 

70 

63 

18.8 

481 

97 

03 

34 

17.7 

379 

115 

63 

52 

17.7 

380 

126 

61 

65 

i 17.8 
422 

112 

63 

49 

1 17.6 

1 425 

Item 

Pair 5, males 

Pair 6, males | 

Pair 7, females | 

Pair 8, females 

Milk 

curd 

Cheese 

Milk 

curd 

Cheese 

MUk 
curd 1 

Cheese 

Milk 

curd 

Cheese 

Final weight.grams.. 

Initial weight.".do_ 

Gain —.do... 

Body len^h. centimeters.. 

Totsu food .grams.. 

1 128 
66 
63 

18.2 

408 

133 

66 

67 

18.1 

408 

118 

63 

65 

18.0 

402 

126 

64 

62 

18.4 

402 

126 
61 , 
65 ’ 
18.0 
446 

126 
61 , 
65 
17.8 
448 

133 
66 
68 
17.8 
461 ! 

134 

63 

71 

18.3 

461 
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TABiiE 4 .—Comparison of the growth-promoting value of the protein of Swiss 
cheese and of rennet milk curd hy the paired-feeding method during a feeding 
period of 60 days 



Item 


Pair 1, 

p males 

Pair 2, males 

Pair 3, 

females 

Pair 4, males 



Milk 

purd 

Cheese 

Milk 

curd 

(Mieese 

Milk 

curd 

Cheese 

Milk 

curd 

Cheese 


Final w’oight.. 


.grams.. 

152 

153 

129 

14.3 

133 

133 

123 

132 

Initial weight- 


.do... 

f.5 

08 

04 

.50 

00 

03 

42 

39 

Total gain.... 

. 

.do... 

87 

85 

05 

87 

07 

70 

81 

93 

Body length.. 


-.centimeters 

19 6 

19 0 

IH 8 

la 0 

19 0 

18 8 

18 ft 

18.8 

Total food. .. 



477 

477 

423 

423 

4.30 

430 

421 

421 



.grams, j 


__ 1 




Pair 5, females 

Pair 0, 

females 

Pair 7, 

males 

Pair 8, females 


Hem 




- - 



- 

i_ _ 

i 





Milk 

piird 

('hecst* 

Milk 

curd 

('heeso 

Milk 

piird 

Clieesi‘ 

Milk 

curd 

(Mieos«‘ 

Final veigiif. 


gianis 

121 

121 

124 

129 

12.1 

127 

Ml 

1 ‘ 1-1 

Initial v\ eight- 

. . 

.d(* 


:i9 

.19 

39 

.38 

.38 

38 

37 

(tain 


. , do.. 

S.1 

8.5 

85 

90 

85 

8ft 

73 

85 

Body length . 

_ 

-.eenti meters 

J7 8 

18 0 

IH 3 

IS 3 

IS 7 

18 8 

17 3 

17 h 

'Potal food - 


. grams 

110 

410 

150 

150 

41,5 

41.5 

400 

4(K1 


Table 5-Comparison of the growth-promoting value of the protein of Limhvrger 
cheese and of rennet rmlk curd hy the paired-feeding method during a feeding 
period of 60 days 





Pair 1, 

, males 

Pair 2, males 

Pair 3, 

females 


females 


Item 


Milk 

curd 

Cheese 

Milk 

curd 

(^dieese 

Milk 

curd 

Cheese 

Milk 

eiird 

Cheese 

Final weight. 


grams. - 

130 

138 

1.53 

145 

136 

137 

148 

145 

J uitial weight 

_ 

. ...do 1 

49 

,53 

00 

57 

51 

.54 

50 

.54 

(tain. 

_ 

. - . do.... 

HI 

85 

93 

88 

85 ; 

83 

92 

91 

Body length-. 

.. 

centimeters 1 

19 1 

10 0 

19 7 j 

19 0 

IH 9 

18 5 

19 2 

18 8 

Total food- 


.. . -grams | 

444 

444 

i 

457 

4.59 

4.59 j 

1 6^ 

512 




Pair 5. 

, males 

I’air 0, 

, males 

l*air 7, females 

Pair 8, males 


Item 


Milk i 
curd 

1 Chee.se 

Milk ! 
curd 

i Cheesi' 

Milk 

curd 

Clieese 

Milk 

curd 

Cheese 

Final w'eight.. 


.grarnb.. 

116 

■ Tifl 

121 

125 

121 

119 

100 

102 

Initial weight. 


_-do_ 

39 

41 

43 

42 

42 

43 

37 

30 

Gain . 


..do.... 

77 

74 

78 

83 

79 

76 

03 

00 

Body length.. 
Total food-.-- 


..centimeters.. 

18 3 

18 2 

18 5 

18.4 ! 

17.8 

18 3 

17 2 

17.7 


.grams.. 

373 

j 373 

433 

433 1 

397 

397 

350 

3,50 


Table 6.-- - Statistical data on the paired-feeding experiment 


Item 


Number of food refusals.-. 

f Jomparison of weekly gains of pair mates ‘ 
Comparison of total gains of pair mates L . 
Comparison of body length of pair mates ’. 


Milk 

curd 

Ched¬ 

dar 

cheese 

Milk 

curd 

Roque¬ 

fort 

cheese 

Milk 

(5urd 

Swiss 

cheese 

MUk 

curd 

Lim- 

burger 

chee.se 

103 

33 

105 

49 

29 

12 

34 

4 

33.6 

38.5 

25 

31 

16.5 

39.5 

29.5 

26.5 

3.5 

6.5 

1.5 

6.5 

1 

7 

6 

3 

2.5 

6.5 

3.6 

4.5 

4 

4 

6 

2 


I The figures in these comparisons represent the number of comparisons favoring either the rat receiving 
milk curd or the rat receiving cheese. In the case of equal measurements (gains in weight or body lengths) 
each pair mate is (Credited with 0.5. 


36242—34-3 
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COMPARATIVE DIGESTIBILITY OF CHEESE PROTEIN AND MILK-CURD PROTEIN 

The comparative digestibility of cheese and milk-curd protein was 
determined in two of the paired-feeding experiments, those involving 
Roquefort and Limburger cheese. The collection periods were of 
7 days^ duration, throughout which the intake of food was kept the 
same. The coefficients of apparent digestibility for pair mates 
receiving the same amounts of food are summarized in table 7. 
For all pairs of rats the milk-curd protein was digested more com¬ 
pletely. In one scries of pairs the average coefficient for milk-curd 
protein was 89.65 and that for Roquefort-cheese protein 87.28. In 
the other series of pairs the average coefficient for the milk-curd 
protein was 88.78 and that for Limburger-cheese protein 87.22. 
Jh\irthermorc, in a later test (table 9), it was found that Swiss-cheese 
protein was rather consistently less digestible than milk-curd protein, 
the average digestion coefficients being, respectively, 89.12 and 90.53. 

Table 7.- -Coefficients of apparent digestibility of the protein of rennet milk curd 
and of Roquefort and Limburger cheese for the different pairs of rats 


Pair no. 

Milk 

curd 

Roque¬ 

fort 

cheese 

Milk 

curd 

Tarn- 

burger 

cheese 

Pair no. 

Milk 

curd 

Roque¬ 

fort 

cheese 

Milk 

curd 

TJrii- 

biirger 

cheese 

1. 

89 2 

80,3 

88.4 

88.2 


88.9 

86 3 

89.0 

80.2 

2-- . 

89 7 

87.8 

87.4 

86.8 

7. 

89.8 

86.7 

87.8 

86.8 

3_. 

89.0 

87.3 

88.6 

86.9 

8_ 

89 2 

88.0 

90.5 

89.9 

4.- . 

6.-. 

91.2 

90.1 

80.3 

89.5 

89.6 
88 9 

87.2 
85 8 

Average... 

89.65 

87.28 

88.78 

1 87.22 


It thus appears that cheese protein supports a more rapid gain in 
weight in albino rats than does milk-curd protein, although it is 
clearly, if only slightly, less digestible. This somewhat anomalous 
situation is explainable on three possible grounds: (1) The voluntary 
activity of the rats on the cheese ration was enough less than that of 
those on the milk-curd ration to reduce the dietary energy available 
for gains in weight to an extent that compensated (or more than 
compensated) for the less complete digestibility of the cheese protein; 
or (2) the biological value of cheese protein is greater than that of 
milk-curd protein, and enough greater partly to offset the less complete 
digestibility, and in one case (Swiss cheese) to more than offset it; 
or (3) the gains in weight produced on the cheese rations contain less 
protein and more fat than those produced on the milk-curd rations. 

Concerning the first possible explanation, the writers have no 
information to offer at all. Nevertheless, it is certainly well to keep 
in mind that the results of feeding experiments may be modified, or 
even determined by a differential effect on the voluntary activity of 
the rats of the two rations being compared. For example, if one 
ration, possibly because of a poorer balance of nutrients in it, depresses 
voluntary rnuscular activity, it may promote as great a rate of gain 
in body weight as a better balanced ration, even when consumed in 
no greater amounts, because a greater proportion of it will be avail¬ 
able for increase in weight. The effect of qualitatively different 
rations upon the activity of experimental animals in nutrition labora¬ 
tories is practically a virgin field of study, although in the interest of 
the refinement of the technic of feeding experiments, it is a field 
that needs careful investigation. 
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RELATIVE BIOLOGICAL VALUES OP MILK-CURD AND CHEESE PROTEINS 


To determine the relative biological values of the proteins of milk 
curd and of cheese, a study was made of Swiss cheese, which had 
given clear indications in the paired-feeding experiments of a greater 
capacity to promote gains in weight than had milk curd. Ten rats 
were used in these experiments. The plan of the experiment, as 
well as the technic of the metabolism work, was essentially the same 
as that developed in this laboratory and described elsewhere (5). 
The 10 rats were used as 2 groups of 5 each, and the plan of feeding 
was as follows: 


llats 1 to 5, incliisivo 

Period 1. Standardizing ration 
Period 2. Milk-curd ration 
Period 3. Swiss-clieese ration 
Period 4. Milk-curd ration 
Period 5, Standardizing ration 


Rats 6 to 10, inclusive 

Standardizing ration 
Swiss-cheesc ration 
Milk-curd ration 
Swiss-cheese ration 
Standardizing ration 


Tlio experimontal rations had the composition shown in table 8. 


Taule 8. (imposition of rations vsed in studying the relative biological values of 
the proteins of milk curd and of Swiss cheese 


('onstituont 


Dried, fat-free whole ckK-- 

Dried renriet-niilk curd_ 

Dried, fat-free Swiss cheese_ 

Modified Osborne-Mendel salts 
Clarified buttorfat-- . - . . 
Cod-11 voroil.._ - - 

Sucrose . 

NaCl. 

Harris yeust vitamin powder... . 

Starch.. .. 

Pipmeiit. 

Protein content.. . 


— - 

— 


Stanrlard- 

Milk- 

Swiss- 

izinp 

curd 

cheese 

ration 

ration 

ration 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

5 47 





10 60 


10 13 

4 r, 

4 5 1 

4 5 

K 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

10 

10 

10 

1 

1 

1 

0 3 

0.3 

0 3 

W> 73 

62 07 

61.6 

2 

2 

2 

4 37 

8 39 

8.34 

-- 

_— 

- 


Tn order to improve the consumption of the experimental rations, 
3 drops of tiki-tiki extract (containing 9.7 mg of nitrogen) were given 
to each rat daily when signs of a diminished appetite became apparent. 

In these metabolism experiments feces markers were used to 
differentiate the feces of the experimental periods from those of the 
preceding and following preliminary (or transition) periods. On the 
first day of an experimental period the ration contained 2 percent of 
ferric oxide (Fe 203 ), which colored the first day’s feces a brilliant red; 
for the remaining 6 days of the period 2 percent of barium sulphate 
(BavS 04 ) replaced the ferric oxide, giving to the feces a lighter than 
normal appearance; then again on the first day following the termina¬ 
tion of the experimental period, the ration containing 2 percent of 
ferric oxide was given. 

The purpose of the initial and final standardizing periods was to 
determine the excretion of body nitrogen in feces (the so-called 
“metabolic nitrogen”) and in urine (the endogenous nitrogen), the 
former being dependent upon the dry matter consumed and the 
latter upon the body weight of the rat. The average excretion of 
metabolic nitrogen in the feces was 1.2 mg and 1.37 ing per gram of 
food consumed m the two periods. The endogenous nitrogen output 
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in the urine per 100 g body weight averaged 22.0 mg in the first st^d- 
urdizing period and 20.7 mg in the second. These factors differ 
somewhat in the two periods for each rat, and in computing the body’s 
contribution to urine and feces in the intermediate experimental 
periods, they are assumed to change in a linear fashion from the 
initial to the final value determined. 


Table 9. —Nitrogen metabolism of rats on milk-eurd and Swisa-cheese rations 
(Results expressed on the daily basis] 

RATS 1 TO 5 


Ration and rat no. 

Initial 

body 

Final 

body 

Food 

intake 

Nitrogen 

intake 

Nitrogen 
in feces 

Nitrogen 
in urine 


weight 

weight 


Standardizing ration 

Grama 

(Irarns 

Grama 

grama 

mui- 

grama 

Milh- 

grama 


48 

' 59 

8.1 

. 

8 8 

11.1 


47 

53 

7.3 

__ 

8, 1 

10.7 

'A 

r»o 

60 1 

1 8 3 


8 9 

12 7 


15 

M 1 

7 2 


8 1 

11 I 

5. . - 

45 

50 

6 8 

_ 

7 3 

If 8 

Milk-curd ration 







1 .. 

W) 

80 

10 0 

138 

12.8 

45 8 


fiO 1 

7.5 

8 5 

123.7 

ll.O 

48.5 

8 

64 ! 

81 

9 2 

129 6 

12 6 

52 6 

4 

58 ] 

72 

7.9 

118 3 

n 4 

45.7 


58 

66 

5.8 

112 9 

8 7 

41.6 

Swjss-cheese ration 







1.-. 

90 ) 

106 

10 0 

138 1 

15 4 

55 7 

2. -. 

78 

91 

8 7 

126 6 

12.9 

64 7 

3. 

87 

97 

9 4 

128 5 

14.8 

60.3 

4.-. 

74 

89 

8 8 

131 3 

13 4 

50.6 


64 

77 

8 2 

112 8 

15.0 

46 5 

Milk-curd ration. 







j. 

117 

133 

1 11 5 

159 1 

16 4 

67.1 

2 ... . . . . i 

99 

112 

9 9 

136.7 

1 (12 5) 

69.7 

3.. 

104 

122 

11.0 

149 5 

1 (13.7) 

61 9 

4 .. 

97 

108 

9 3 

131 8 

‘ 12 4 

60.0 

5 ' 

85 

96 

8.5 

122 2 

10. 9 

* 47.1 

Standardizing ration: 







1 

137 

150 

11.4 


15 0 

22 6 

M-ir I--..-. I-*’] .1’ 

119 

123 

9.6 

. 

12 9 

26 7 

3.-. 

126 

140 

12.0 


14.0 

26 1 

4. 

112 

122 

10 7 


13.4 

23.4 

5 .-. 

100 

no 

9.9 


12.5 

22 7 




RATS 5 TO 10 


Standardizing ration. 


8 . 


10 . 

S wiss-cheese ration. 

«. 

7 .. 

8 .. 


10 


Milk-curd ration: 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 


10 .. 


8wiss-cheese ration* 


7 . 

8 .. 

9 .. 

10 . 

Standardizing ration: 

fr.. 

7 . 

8 . 

9 ... 

XO. 


,50 

56 

6.7 


7.7 

10.4 

46 

52 

5.8 


6 8 

10.7 

49 

58 

7 3 


8.1 

11.4 

49 

56 

7.1 


8.1 

12.2 

47 

55 

7.1 


7 9 

11.0 

59 

CM 

6.6 

90 0 

10 1 

34.3 

57 

69 

6 4 

80.9 

8.7 

30.0 

65 

80 

8.9 

119.7 

11.8 

43.0 

m 

77 

8.7 

118.9 

12.2 

41.2 

60 

71 

8.2 

110.1 

11.3 

45,1 

75 

87 

8.0 

115 7 

12.3 

49.5 

74 

87 

8.1 

116.2 

10.7 

45.0 

88 

102 

9.3 

131.8 

13.2 

.58.8 

86 

99 

9.2 

130,8 

13.2 

55.6 

76 

89 

8.7 

124,7 

12.7 

53.6 

92 

102 

8.1 

117.9 

13.5 

65.8 

93 

103 

7.2 

109.8 

12.2 

41.0 

105 

117 

9.7 

133.5 

13.5 

67.4 

104 

116 

9.9 

135.3 

15.2 

04.7 

95 

104 

9 3 

128.6. 

14 3 

05.0 

108 

112 

8.2 


12.6 

19.7 

no 

117 

8.8 


11.7 

20.2 

124 

182 

10.8 


14.4 

24.3 

121 

129 

11.3 


17.1 

30.9 

111 

111 

7.8 


12.0 

81.7 
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All the nitrogen-metabolism data of this experiment are assembled 
in table 9, while the digestion coefficients and biological values com¬ 
puted from them are summarized in tables 10 and 11. To conserve 
space in the tables the intermediate calculations are omitted, the 
method of calculation having been fully explained in earlier publica¬ 
tions from this laboratory. 


Table 10 .—CoeffidenlH of apparent and true digesiihility of the protein of Swiss 
cheese and of rennet milk curd > 


Kat no 

Ajiparent digestibility 

True digestibility 

MUk-curd 

protein 

Swiss-cheese 

protein 

Milk-curd 

protein 

Swiss-cheese 

protein 

lYial 1 

Trial 2 

Trial 1 

Trial 2 

Trial 11 

Trial 2 

Trial 1 

Trial 2 

1.... 

90.7 i 

90 3 

88 6 


99.0 

99.5 

97.5 


2.. 

91.1 ; 

90.9 

89.8 


99.3 

100.0 

98 4 


3... 

90.3 


88.4 


98.2 

99 3 

96 8 


4... 

90.4 

90 6 

89.8 


98.3 

99.3 

97 8 


5 ... i 

92 3 

91.1 

86 7 


98.3 

99 7 

95.3 


fi. 

89 3 


88.8 

88.5 

98.8 


98 0 

98.4 


90 7 


90.3 

1 88.9 

99.5 


98.9 

97.3 

8___ 

90 0 


90.1 

89. 8 

98.6 


98. 8 

99 0 

9... 

89 9 


89 7 

88.8 

99.3 


98 7 

99.2 

10 ...-___ 

89 8 

... 

89.7 

88.9 

99 3 

. 

98.9 

99.6 

Averace .. 

! 90 

63 1 

89. 

12 

1 99 

09 

98 

17 


> For rats 1 to 5, 2 digestion trials were run on the niilk-curcl ration, \^hile for rats 6 to 10, 2 digestion 
trials wore run on the Swiss-chooso ration. 


Table 11.-~ Biological values of the protein of Sums cheese and of rennet milk curd 



Milk-cunl 

Swi.ssK'heese 

Kat no 

protein 

protein 


Trial 1 

Trial 2 

Trial 1 

Trial 

1 

77 

71 

71 


2*"]]...!.I** 

72 

73 

71 


3._ __ 

71 

73 

67 


4 . 

73 

71 1 

1 74 


5 _ __ 

76 

78 j 

1 


6.i 

70 


75 

( 



Milk-curd 

SwLss-cheese 

Hat no 

protein 

protein 


Trial 1 

Trial 2 

Trial 1 

Trial 2 

7. _ —.. 

74 


81 

78 

8.. 

70 


76 

73 

9 __ 

74 


79 

72 

10,... 

74 

. 

73 

70 

Average .. 

73 1 

73.3 


An illustration of the calculation of a biological value for protein is 
the following: Rat no, 6 in period 2 consumed 6.59 g daily of the 
Swiss-(dieese ration, containing 90 mg of nitrogen. The average daily 
excretion of nitrogen in the feces was 10.1 mg, of which 8.3 mg 
(1.26X6.59) was estimated to be of body origin. Hence, the fecal 
nitrogen of food origin was equal to 10.1 — 8.3 ^ 1.8 mg. The absorbed 
food nitrogen therefore is equal to 90 — 1.8 = 88.2 mg. The urinary 
nitrogen for the period averaged 34.3 mg daily, the sum of 12.5 mg 
of endogenous nitrogen (19.2X65, the average body weight of the 
rat for tne period) and 21.8 mg of food nitrogen unutilized in metab¬ 
olism. Of the nitrogen absorbed, 88.2 — 21.8 = 66.4 mg were ptained 
in the body for both maintenance and growth. The biological 
value is this figure expressed as a percentage of the absorbed nitrogen, 
i.e. (66.4-88.2) X 100 = 75. 

The digestion coefficients given in table 10 again reveal a lower 
digestibility of cheese nitrogen than of milk-curd nitrogen. The 
average coefficients of apparent digestibility are 89.12 and 90.53, 
respectively. If the fecal nitrogen is reduced by the amount of 
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metabolic nitrogen estimated to be present in the feces, it is possible 
to compute coefficients of true digestibility, which average 98.17 and 
99.09, respectively, the advantage again resting with the milk-curd 
protein. 

However, the biological values computed for the two protein sources 
were very nearly the same, averaging 73.1 for milk-curd protein and 
73.3 for Swiss-cheese protein (table 11). 

These determinations of the biological values of the protein of milk 
curd and of Swiss cheese indicate that the good showing of the (]heese 
proteins in the paired-feeding experiments, in spite of a distinctly 
lower digestibility, cannot be explained on the basis of a higher 
utilization of their absorbed nitrogen in the anabolic chemical reac¬ 
tions of maintenance and growth. The remaining possibility is that 
the explanation is to be found in the composition of the gains in 
weight produced on the two types of rations, one containing milk 
curd as its main source of protein and one containing cheese as its 
j)redominant source of protein. 

NITROGEN AND ENERGY CONTENT OP PAIRED RATS ON MILK-CURD AND 
LIMBURGER-CHEESE RATIONS 

In order to investigate this possibility, the 16 rats used in the 
paired-feeding comparison of milk curd and Limburger cheese 
(table 5) were analyzed after removal of the gastrointestinal tract 
and contents. The feeding experiment had shown no advantage for 
either sort of protein in the promotion of gains in weight but did 
show a clear advantage of the milk-curd protein over the cheese 
protein in digestibility (table 7). The nitrogen contents of the rat 
carcasses were determined by the Kjeldahl method, and their gross 
energy values (heats of combustion) by the Parr oxgyen bomb 
(‘alorirneter. The results of these determinations are given in 
table 12. 

Table 12. Nitrogen and energy contents of 'paired rats on niilk-cnrd and 
Li m bn rgcr-cheesc ratio ns 


Protein in ration 

Body 
weiKht 
of rat 
minus ali¬ 
mentary 
tract 

NitroKcn content 

Energy content 

Percent 

Grams 

Per gram 

Total 


Graim 



Calories 

Calorifs 

/Milk curd.. 

123 

2.67 

3.16 

2.24 

270 

\Cheese. . 

J3U 

2.32 

3.02 

2.43 

315 

/Milk curd.- - - . 

144 

2.69 

3.87 

2.63 

366 

1 Cheese. . _ 

135 

2.74 

3.70 

2.34 

316 

/Milk curd. . 

J29 

2.70 

3.48 

2.26 

292 

iCheese.. 

129 

2.56 

3.29 

2.33 

301 

/Milkcurd... . _ ... 

140 

2.68 

3.76 

2.22 

311 

IC'heese.-.. . 

137 

2.62 

3.46 

2.42 

332 

/Milk curd.. 

109 

2.69 

2.93 

1.89 

200 

\ Cheese.. 

109 

2.68 

2.92 

2.21 

241 

/Milk curd.. .. . 

113 

2.82 

3.19 

1.84 

208 


117 

2.36 

2.76 

2.U 

247 

/MUkcurd.. 

114 

2.66 

.3.02 

2.00 

228 

1 Cheese. . . 

112 

2.39 

2.68 

2.61 

281 

/Milk curd.. 

94 

2.90 

2.73 

2.06 

194 

iCheese.. 

95 

2.67 

2.64 

2.09 

199 


An analysis according to the Student method of the differences 
between pair mates with respect to their nitrogen and energy contents 
is given in table 13. 
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Table Vd - - Analysis according to the Student method of the differences between pair 
mates with respect to nitrogen and energy contents 


Item 

Nitrogen content 

Energy content 

Percent 

Grains 

Per gram 

Total 

Mean of differences, .. 

+0.182 
.148 
1.23 
.0071 

4 0.221 
.122 
l.Kl 
.001 

Calories 
~0 175 
.196 
.89 
.026 

Calories 

-19.0 

29.9 

.04 

.008 

Standard deviation, .... .. 

Ratio z-M^8 .-. 

Probability, P..... .. 


1 The differences between pair mates were given a plus sign when the value for the rat on the inilk«curd 
ration was the larger, and a negative sign when it was the smaller. 


In every pair of rats but one, the percentage of nitrogen was higher 
for the rat on the milk-curd diet, and in all eight pairs the weight of 
nitrogen was higher. The probabilities that these paired differences 
were determined only by chance are so low (i.e., 0.0071 and 0.001, 
respectively) that they may be neglected It seems certain, there¬ 
fore, that the difference in the rations produced the difference in 
nitrogen content of the rats, the milk-curd ration promoting, to a 
greater extent, the deposition of nitrogen during growth. 

The values for the energy contents of the rats presents a different 
pi(*.ture, though not so convincing. In every pair but one the energy 
content of the rat receiving the Limburger-cheese ration, whether 
expressed in calories per gram of rat or in total calories, was greater 
than that of the rat raised on the milk-curd ration. The probabili¬ 
ties that chance alone <‘ould have produced these results may not be 
small enough to disregard entirely, although with respect to the gross 
energy per gram chance would be expected to produce such a one¬ 
sided outcome once in about 40 times. In this case at least it may be 
said with practical certainty that the dilference in ration was respon¬ 
sible, the Limburger-cheese ration producing a carcass with the 
higher gross-energy content prcsumabl}^ becuiuse of a greater content 
of fat. 


Table \^. --KshViated gains in nitrogen and gross energy of paired rats on milk- 
curd and Limhurgcr'-cJheese ration,s 


Pair no. 

Protein of ration 

aod> weights 
minus intesti¬ 
nal tract 

Estimated in¬ 
itial content of 
rats in— 

Observed final 
content of rats 
in- 

Gains in -- 

Initial! 

Final 

Nitro¬ 

gen 

Energy 

Nitro¬ 

gen 

Energy 

Nitro¬ 

gen 

Energy 



Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Calories 

Grams 

Calories 

Grams 

Calories 


fMilk curd. 

42 

123 

1 14 

(i3 

3.16 

276 

2.02 

213 

. 

iCheese---. 

40 

m 

1.25 

09 

3 02 

315 

1.77 

246 


fMilk curd. 

63 

144 

1.44 

80 

3 87 

365 

2.43 

285 


iCheese. 

50 

135 

1.36 

75 

3.70 

316 

2.34 

241 


fMilk curd- - 

44 

129 

1.20 

60 

3.48 

292 

2.28 

22(i 


1 Cheese. 

47 

129 

1.28 

71 

3.29 

301 

2.01 

230 


/Milk curd - 

49 

HO 

1.33 

74 

3 75 

311 

2.42 

237 

- - 

\Oheese— 

47 

137 

1.28 

71 

3.45 

332 

2.17 

201 


1 Milk curd., - , . 

33 

109 

.90 

50 

2.93 

206 

2.03 

156 

. 

iCheese_ 

35 

109 

.96 

53 

2.92 

241 

1.97 

188 


/Milk curd. ... 

37 

113 

l.Ol 

SO 

3.19 

208 

2.18 

152 

— - 

\Cheese_ .. 

36 

117 

.98 

54 

2.76 

247 1 

1.78 

193 


1 Milk curd.- 

36 

114 

.98 

54 

3.02 

228 

2.04 

174 

. , — 

iCheeae. . 

37 

112 

1,01 

56 

2.68 

281 

1.67 

226 


/MUk curd. 

31 

94 

.84 

47 

2.73 

194 

1.89 

147 

* 

\Cheese. 

30 

96 

.82 

45 

2.54 

199 

1.72 

154 


1 Estimated. 
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In order to eliminate in these comparisons the results of variable 
initial contents of nitrogen and energy among the paired rats, the 
gains in nitrogen and in energy were computed from the observed 
final contents and from estimates of the initial contents based on 
the initial weights. The initial weights of the rats were corrected to 
the weights minus the intestinal tract by the use of Donaldson^s 
tables H). The remainder of the carcass was then assumed to 
contain 2.72 percent of nitrogen and 1.505 calories of gross energy 
per gram on the basis of the results of Mitchell and Carman (9). 
The computation of the gains of nitrogen and energy is given in 
table 14. 

The differences between pair mates in the storage of nitrogen 
averaged 232 mg in favor, in each pair, of the milk-curd ration. 
The standard deviation of differences was 113 mg, and the proba- 
bilitjr that this outcome is a result of chance is only 0.0005, clearly 
negligible. The differences betw'een jiair mates in energy storage 
averaged 18.5 calories, and in all pairs but one favored the Limburger- 
cheese ration. However, the standard deviation of differences is 
27.9 calories and the desired probability is 0.063. These results are 
therefore merely highly suggestive of a ration effect. 

It appears tbat the less digestible Liinburgcr-cheesc nitrogen pro¬ 
moted a smaller storage of nitrogen in the paired-feeding experiment 
than the same intake of milk-curd nitrogen. Neveirtheless, the gains 
in weight w'ere just as large, duo in all probability to a greater 
deposition of fat in the rats on the cheese ration. 


Table 15 .—Estimation of the hiologtcal values of the protein of milk curd and 
Limhurger cheese when fed to paired rats 




Aveiage 

Total in¬ 
take of 
diRe.stiblc 
mlroKen 

Total eii- 

Xitrogeii 

Total 

Biological 

Pair Jio 

PHifelll ()f I'utlOfl 

body 

dot(ouous 

nitrogen 

Htoied in 
tissues 

nitrogen 

utiliml 

value of 
nitrogen 



(hams 

OramH 

(havm 

Graim 

Grams 

Pacevt 


|Milk curd__ 

90 4 

5 25 

0 99 

2.02 

3 01 

57 



90 r, 

5 24 

1.0(i 

I 77 

2 83 

54 

2. 

(Milk curd-. 

KJO 0 

5 34 

1.17 

2.43 

3 60 

67 

(Cheese.— 

1(10 0 

5. 30 

1.11 

2 34 

3.45 

65 

3. 

fMilk curd. 

95.7 

6. 44 

1.05 

2.28 

3 33 

61 

\ Cheese.. 

90 0 

5 M 

1 06 

2.01 

3.07 

57 


(Milk curd__ 

104.1 

0 1.3 

1.15 

2.42 

3.57 

58 

^... 

(Cheese... 

100 5 

5.96 

1.11 

2 17 

3.28 

55 

r. 1 

(Milk curd. 

79 5 

4.45 

87 

2 03 

2.90 

65 


(Cheese.- 

78 5 

4 29 

.86 

1 97 

2 83 

66 

fi 

(Milk curd. 

84 5 

5 10 

.93 

2 18 

3.11 

60 


(Cheese-- -- 

84 0 

5 00 

.92 

1. 78 

2.70 

54 

7 

fMilk curd... 

81 9 

4 67 

.90 

2 04 

2.94 

63 

/ -- 

(Cheese.-. 

81 0 

4 62 

.80 

1.07 

2 56 

55 


/Milk curd. 

67.7 i 

4.25 

. 75 

1.89 

2 64 

62 


(Cheese. - 

68.6 

4.23 

.75 

1.72 

2.47 

58 


It is possible from the data at hand to determine more or less 
certainly whether the smaller storage of nitrogen on the cheese 
ration was entirely accounted for by the smaller digestibility of the 
cheese nitrogen. In table 15 will be foimd computations similar in 
import to those leading to the determination of biological values from 
the data of metabolism experiments. The only explanation necessary 
^ relates to the computation of the endogenous nitrogen. The values 

K n for this item cover the entire period of the feeding experiment, 
y are based upon the average weight of the rat for the feeding 
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period and an average value, taken from metabolism experiments, 
of 22 mg of endogenous nitrogen per day per 100 g of body weight. 
It should be said of the biologi(‘.al values given in the last column 
that they may be less than those obtaijied in a short metabolism 
experiment if, during the prolonged feeding period, the rat has shed 
appreciable amoimts of hair and scurf. In such case the nitrogen 
stored in the tissues is really greater than the difference between the 
initial and final nitrogen content of the rat. 

From the table it is evident that in all pairs but one the computed 
biological value of the dietary protein is smaller for the Limburger 
(‘.hecse than for the milk curd, the averages being, respectively, 58 
and 62. The average difference is 3.63 and the standard deviation 
of differences 2.49. The probability that chance alone would account 
for the paired differences is only 0.0031. It seems, therefore, that 
the biological value of Limburger-cheese protein is somewhat less 
(about 6 percent) than that of its mother substance, the milk-curd 
protein. Such a difference was not detected in metabolism experi¬ 
ments affording a comparison of the protein of Swiss cheese and of 
milk curd (table 11), though this fact cannot be considered inconsist¬ 
ent with the finding for Limburger cheese because of the more 
extensive ripening to ^\ hi(dl the latter cheese was evidently subjected. 

If the protein of milk curd, casein, has suffered a deferioration in 
nutritive value during the conversion of the curd into Limburger 
cheese, then it may be expected that the amino acid deficiency of the 
casein w^oiild be altered. It has been demonstrated that casein is 
deficient in the sulphur-containing amino acid, cystine {11), If, 
during the riiiening process, cystine is destroyed more rapidly than 
other amino acids indispensable in nutrition, then the cystine defi- 
cieucy of the cheese protein will be greater tlian the cystine deficiency 
of casein, so that a greater im])rovement in its biological value wdll 
result when it is supplemented with an excess of cystine. On the 
other hand, if some other indispensable amino acid is destroyed more 
rapidly than the cystine, then the resulting cheese protein will possess 
a. smaller deficiency of cystine, or even no cystine deficiency at all. 

CYSTINE DEFICIENCIES OF MILK-CURD AND LIMBUKGER-CHEESE PROTEINS 

In measuring the evstine deficiencies of the protein of milk curd and 
the protein of Limburger cheese, the paired-feeding technic was 
modified. The ordinary technic as used in the preceding experi¬ 
ments is for some purposes open to the criticism that the better of two 
rations being compared is in a sense being penalized, because the rats 
receiving it are growing at the faster rate and are correspondingly 
increasing their maintenance requirements over those of their pair 
mates. Hence, of the equal intakes of food, a smaller proportion of 
the better ration will be available for growth over and above the 
nuiintenance requirements. Osborne and Mendel (II, p, 9) have 
discussed the same situation and have concluded: ^^The only strict 
basis for comparison is afforded by experiments in which the animals 
receive the same amount of food during the same period of time and 
make the same gain in vroight.^' 

This principle was incorporated into the paired-feeding technic, 
as illustrated py the milk-curd experiment. Several kilograms of a 
milk-curd ration containing 8 percent of protein, and otherwise 
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similar in make-up to the rations used in the preceding experiments, 
were prepared, thoroughly mixed in an electric mixer, and divided into 
two equal portions. One portion was used unchanged, while to the 
other portion was added 0.3 percent of cystine, equivalent to 3.76 
percent of the protein. This proportion of cystine is more than 
enough to supplement the casein. The two rations wore then fed to a 
series of pairs of rats in the ordina^ way until differences in weight 
developed between pair mates. Then the rat in each pair that 
received the cystine diet was fed a combination of this diet and of a 
low-nitrogen diet similar to it except that it contained no cystine and 
that starch was substituted for the dried milk curd. The total amount 
of the two rations fed to the rats receiving cystine was kept the same 
as the amount of food consumed by their pair mates on the unsupple¬ 
mented milk-curd ration, while the proportion between the amounts 
of the two combined rations was so adjusted that the gains in weight 
of pair mates were equalized as closely as possible. Thus, as the rats 
on the cystine ration increased in weight beyond their pair mates, 
they were given a greater proportion of the low-nitrogen diet, and vice 
versa. From 3 to 5 drops of tiki-tiki extract were given daily to each 
rat in order to maintain the appetite. 

Table Su))plemeniing effect of cystine on the protein of rennet milk curd during 
a feeding period of 41 ) days when fed to paired rats 


Item 

Pair 1, 

females 

Pair 2, females 

Pair 3, females 

Pair 4, females 

No 

cystine 

Cystine 

No 

cystine 

Cystine 

No 

cystine 

Cystine 

No 

cystine 

Cystine 

125 

50 

75 

18.1 

447 

4 34 

1 

Final weight. gram.s 

Initial weight.-.do.. . 

(lain.do . . 

Body length.centimeters.. 

Food intake... grams . 

Nitrogen intake..do... 

Uatio of nitrogen intakes.. 

122 

4fi 

70 

1H.4 

44;i 

5.71 

1.29 

121 

44 

77 

18.3 1 
443 

4.41 1 
1 

120 

50 

79 

18.4 

460 

0.01 
1.42 

128 

50 

78 

18.4 

460 

4.23 

1 

115 

49 

60 

18.3 

428 

5.53 
1.43 

121 

49 

72 

18.0 

428 

3 80 

128 

50 

78 

18.2 

447 

5 77 , 
1.33 

1 

Item 

J*air 5, females 

Pair 6, females 

Pair 7, 

males 

Pair 8, 

females 

No 

cystine 

1 

Cystine 

No 

cystine 

Cystine 

No 

cystine 

Cystine 

1 No 
cystine 

Cystine 

Final weight. 

.grams.. 

138 

133 

120 

120 

153 

152 

138 

142 

Initial weight. 

..do_ 

48 

46 

49 

45 

67 

55 

53 

50 

Gain.. 

..do_ 

90 

87 

77 

75 

90 

97 

85 

80 

Body length. 

..centimeters.. 

18.8 

18.9 

18.0 

18.2 

19.5 

19.4 

18.9 

19.1 

Food intake. 

.grams.. 

447 

447 

461 

451 

500 

500 

488 

488 

Nitrogen intake. 

.do... 

6.77 

5.15 

5.82 

4.50 

6.45 

: 4 96 

0.30 

5.22 

Ratio of mtrogen intakes. 

1.12 

1 

1.29 

1 

1.30 

1 1 

1.21 

1 


The results of this type of an experiment on milk-curd protein are 
given in table 16. On the same intakes of food the gains in weight of 
pair mates were kept very nearly the same (except in one pair in which 
the difference amounted to 6 g) simply by varying the nitrogen intake. 
A considerably smaller amount of mtrogen from the mixture of casein 
and cystine promoted the same ^ains in weight. From the ratios 
between the nitrogen intakes of pair mates, given in the last line of the 
fable, it appears that 1 g of nitrogen from the casein-cystine mixture 
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produced the same nutritive effect as 1.12 to 1.43 g of nitrogen 
(averaging 1.30 g) from the unsupplemented casein. Taking the 
biological value of casein as 73, that of the supplemented casein would 
be 73 X 1.3 — 95,® on the reasonable assumption that cystine did not 
affect the digestibility of the casein. Mitchell {8) has reported 
metabolism data on a rat, indicating a biological value of 75 for 
c.asein, and a value of 92 for casein fully supplemented with cystine. 

Three pairs of rats in this experiment, nos. 1, 7, and 8, were analyzed 
at the end of the feeding period to determine whether the composition 
of the carcasses had been affected by the difference in dietary treat¬ 
ment. Only the nitrogen and energy contents of the empty carcasses 
were determined. The results are given in table 17. 


Table 17 .—Nitrogen and energy contents of empty carcasses of three pairs of rats 
used in experiments for which data are recorded in table 16 


Pair no. 


1 

Dietary protein 

Nitrogen 

content 

Knergy 
content jier 
j gram 

/Milk curd_ . .. . 

1 Milk curd+(•>.Stine . . . 

Percent 

3 34 

Calories 

2.07 

3 30 

2 18 

/Milk curd_ . - .. , 

3 03 1 

2.30 

iMilk curd■fcy.stine. . . 

3.02 

2.04 

/Milk(5urd_ • - - . 

\ .M ilk curd -feystine ... 

3 IS 

2.31 

3.2S 

2.22 


The differences between pair mates ivere slight and did not show 
any consistency, so that it may be concluded that the similar gains 
of pair mates signified similar nitrogen retention. For these six rats 
computations of the biological value of the dietary protein were 
made, according to the method used in a preceding experiment (tables 
14 and 15), with the results given in table 18. The unsupplemented 
milk-curd protein exhibited in this test biological values of 73, 73, 
and 70, which are of the same magnitude as those determined by the 
nitrogen-balance studies (table 11). The supplemented casein gave 
biological values of 93, 95, and 88, averaging 92. The results of the 
feeding experiment led to an estimate of 95. 

Table 18 .—Estimation of the biological values of the protein of milk curd with and 
without a cystine supplement when fed to paired rats 


Pair no. 

Supplement 

Total in¬ 
take of 
digestible 
nitrogen 

Total en¬ 
dogenous 
nitro«?en 

Total ni¬ 
trogen 
stored in 
tissues 

Total ni¬ 
trogen 
utiliz^ 

Biologi¬ 
cal value 



Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Percent 

1 

/None.... 

5.15 

0.95 

2.83 

3.78 

73 


iCystiue. 

3.98 

.95 

2.75 

3.70 

93 

7 

/None.-. 

5.80 

1.12 

3.09 

4.21 

73 


\Cystine.-. 

4.43 

1.12 

3.09 

4.21 

95 


/None. 

5.66 

1.06 

2.91 

3.97 

70 

^ 1 

\Cystlne. 

4.71 

1.08 

3.06 

4.14 

88 


* It must be admitted that part of this increase in the biological value of casein accompanying the addition 
of cystine may be due to the fact that the supplemented casein was fed at a lower ^centage of the diet than 
the unsupplemented. This in itself would tend to increase the biological value, although all proteins do not 
show this effect (7). 
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The Limburger cheese was tested by the same methods applied 
to a study of the cystine deficiency of milk-ciired protein. Eight 
pairs of rats were used in a preliminary test and were carried for 2 
weeks on equalized intakes of the supplemented and unsupplemented 
rations containing equal percentages of nitrogen. The purpose of 
this test was to determine whether the protein of Limburger cheese 
was deficient in cystine. At the end of 2 weeks of feeding such a de¬ 
ficiency was clearly established. In seven pairs, the greater gains 
were made by the rat receiving the cystine-supplemented diet, while 
in one pair the gains were equal. The average difference in gain be¬ 
tween pair mates was 3.50 g, and the standard deviation of differences 
was 2.46 g. The probability that the average difference was the 
result merely of a fortuitous combination of factors common to both 
rats of a pair is only 0.0036, certainly small enough to be negligible. 

Table 19. —Supplementing effect of cystine on the protein of Limburger cheese 
during a feeding period of 4^ days when fed to paired rats 


Item 


Pair 1, 

females 

l*air 2, 

males 

Pair 3, females 

Pair 4, niale.s 

No 

cystine 

- 1 

Cys¬ 

tine 

No 

cystine 

Cys¬ 

tine 

No 

cystine 

Cys¬ 

tine 

No 

cystine 

' ("ys- 
tine 

Final weight. 

grams.. 

S5 

80 

98 

97 

95 

98 

110 

108 

Initial weight.... 

. do .. 

42 

42 

40 

39 

44 j 

47 

47 

45 

Gain. 

—do ... 

43 

44 

68 

58 

51 i 

51 

03 

03 

Body length.centiineter.s 

10 5 

10 H 

17 0 

17.2 

»R 9 i 

1 17.0 

17.4 

17.0 

Food intake.. 

grams.. 

30f) 

305 

290 

290 

292 

292 

282 

282 

Nitrogen intake. 

—do.. . 

4 14 

3.01 

3 93 

3.47 

3 97 

3 07 

3 83 

3.20 

Ratio of nitrogen intakes... 


1 15 

1 

1.13 

* 

1 08 

1 

1.20 

1 


Item 


Final weight.grams . 

Initial weight..do._ 

Gain..do... 

Body length-., .centimeters.. 

Food intake...grams. . 

Nitrogen intake.do ... 

Ratio of nitrogen intakes.. . 


Pair 6, 

males 

Pair 6, males 

Pair 7, females 

Pair 8, females 

Pair 9, females 

No 

C.VS- 

tine 

Cys¬ 

tine 

No 

cys¬ 

tine 

Cys¬ 

tine 

No 

cys¬ 

tine 

(Cys¬ 

tine 

No 

cys¬ 

tine 

Cys¬ 

tine 

No 

cys¬ 

tine 

Cys¬ 

tine 

87 

87 

too 

100 

112 

112 

100 

99 

102 

101 

38 

39 

43 

42 

48 

48 

40 

43 

32 

32 

49 

48 

57 

58 

64 

64 

54 

56 

70 

69 

17 8 

17.8 

17 3 

17 7 

17.8 

18.3 

17 3 

17.4 

17 4 

17 5 

256 

255 

296 

296 

375 

375 

319 

319 

328 

328 

3 40 

3.33 

4 02 

3 67 

5.08 

4. 51 

4.33 

3, 75 

4 45 

3 95 

1.04 

1 

1.13 

1 

1 13 

1 

1.15 

1 

1 13 



A cystine deficiency in the protein of Limburger cheese having been 
established, the extent of this deficiency was quantitatively assessed 
by the modified paired-feeding technic. Nine pairs of rats were used 
in the experiment. The results obtained are summarized in table 19. 
A very close equalization of the gains of pair mates was secured in this 
test, but a relatively greater proportion of the cheese-cystine nitrogen 
was required than of the casem-cystine nitrogen in the preceding test. 
The ratios of nitrogen intakes from the unsupplemented and the sup¬ 
plemented cheese rations ranged from 1.04 to 1.20 to 1, and averaged 
1.13 to 1. If the biological value of the Limbureer-cheese protein 
may be taken as 6 percent less than that of casein (Table 11), namely 69, 
then the addition of cystine increased it only 13 percent, giving a 

E alue of 78. This is appreciably less than the value of 92 to 96 given 
y milk-curd protein plus cystine. It may be concluded, therefore, 
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that the ripening of the curd in the manufacture of Limburger cheese 
lowered the biological value of the protein by reactions involving the 
destruction of cystine to some extent, but to a greater extent the 
destruction of some one or more of the other amino acids indispensaUe 
in animal nutrition. We may infer that cystine has been involved to 
some extent in these reactions both because it is still the limiting 
deficiency of the cheese protein, and because the biological value of 
the cheese protein appears to be somewhat less than that of the curd 
protein. We may infer that other indispensable amino acids are also 
involved, because the improvement in biological value induced by the 
addition of cystine is considerably less than the improvement noted 
in the case of casein. In other words, a second limiting amino acid 
deficiency is manifest in the supplemented cheese protein at a lower 
biological value than in the supplemented curd protein. 

DISCUSSION 

The most general and clear-cut finding of the feeding and metab¬ 
olism experiments reported in this paper on four varieties of cheese 
(Cheddar, Koquefort, Swiss, and Limburger) was that in the ripening 
process to which milk curd is subjected in the manufacture of cheese, 
the digestibility of the protein of the curd is depressed 1 or 2 percent. 
However, the capacity of the cheese protein to promote gains in 
weight was not lowered. In fact, in the case of Swiss cheese, its 
gain-promoting capacity was definitely, though slightly, increased 
over that of milk curd. In metabolism experiments on 10 rats no 
differences in the biological values of rennet curd and of Swiss cheese 
could be distinguished. Hence, the depressed digestibility of the 
protein of this cheese could be reconciled with its increased capacity 
to promote gains in weight in young rats, most probably on the 
assumption that the chemical composition of the weight increases on 
cheese portein showed less protein and more fat than those produced 
by milk-curd protein. 

This assumption was tested for Limburger cheese, the protein of 
w^hich was found to be as efficient as milk-curd protein in promoting 
gains in weight, wdthin the limits of accuracy of the paired-feeding 
method, although it also was distinctly less digestible. By analyzing 
the carcasses of the rats at the conclusion of the paired-feeding tests, 
and from average analyses of rats at the initial weight, computing 
the nitrogen and gross energy content of the gains in weight produced, 
it was clearly shown that the assumption was correct. It was also 
shown that in the case of Limbmrger cheese the biological value of the 
protein was slightly depressed, about 6 percent, below that of the 
casein of milk cmd. The contrast in this respect between this protein 
and that of Swiss cheese is probably related to the more extensive 
ripening which the Limburger cheese undergoes. 

The fact that equal gains in weight put on in the same periods on 
the same amounts of two rations may differ appreciably in composi¬ 
tion, indicates that a gram gain in weight in experimental rats pos¬ 
sesses a variable nutritive significance, although in the current 
interpretation of feeding experiments on rats, less well controlled 
than were these, the nutritive significance of ^ains in weight are 
assumed to vary only with their size. This experiment on Limburger 
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cheese confirms the conclusion of Mitchell and Carman {9, j), 410), 
expressed 8 years ago: 

Therefore, the gain in weight of an animal, no matter how carefully experi¬ 
mental conditions may be prescribed, is not a definite measure of the nutritive 
effect of the ration fed, but is subject to considerable variation due to the operation 
of unknown factors. 

It proves beyond doubt that the exact interpretation of feeding 
experiments, no matter how well controlled they may be, requires an 
investigation of the chemical composition of the carcasses produced 
by the experimental feeding. 

The analyses of the carcasses of experimental rats in these studies 
have permitted the computation of the bmlogical value of dietary 
protein by another method than that based on the metabolism 
data secured over a short period. The former biological values may 
be less than the latter on account of the loss of hair and scurf during a 
long feeding period, but in one case, involving a study of milk-curd 
protein, the two computations led to practically identical results. 

The nutritive value of Limburger-cheese protein, and prestimably 
of that of the proteins of other cheeses in which the chemical changes 
of ripening are no more extensive, is limited by a deficiency of cystine, 
in a similar manner, though not to so great an extent, as the para¬ 
casein of milk curd. In studying the quantitative aspects of the 
cystine deficiency of cheese and milk curd, a modification of the 
paired-feeding method was used, involving a principle enunciated by 
Osborne and Mendel in one of their earlier scries of feeding expen- 
ments, namely, that in the comparison of the growth-promoting values 
of proteins the experimental animals should receive ‘Hhe same amount 
of food during the same period of time and make the same gain in 
weight^’, the only variable being the intake of protein. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The digestibility of the protein of Roquefort, Swiss, and Limburger 
cheese is from 1 to 2 percent less than that of rennet milk curd. 

The biological value of the protein of Swiss cheese is practically the 
same as that of rennet curd, i.c., 73, while the biological value of the 
protein of Limburger cheese is about (5 percent less. 

In Limburger cheese, and presumably in all cheeses in which ripen¬ 
ing has proceeded no further, cystine is the amino acid limiting its 
biological utilization, as is true of casein itself. However, the bio¬ 
logical value of the protein of Limburger cheese is not increased as 
much by cystine supplementation as is the biological value of casein. 

Cystine destruction is involved in the ripening reactions in the 
preparation of limburger cheese, as is also one other, at least, of the 
amino acids indispensable in animal nutrition. 

The accurate interpretation of the gains in weight of animals secured 
in feeding experiments, no matter how well controlled, requires an 
investigation of their nutrient content. 
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THE EFFECT OF EGG PRODUCTS ON THE WHIPPING 
PROPERTIES OF ICE-CREAM MIXES MADE FROM 
BUTTER AND DRIED SKIM MILK ‘ 

By C. C. Walts, fellow in dairy husbandry, and C. D. Dahlb, professor of dairy 
manufaclures, Department of Dairy Husbandry and Bacteriology, Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Erperiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Several investigators {11, 12, 18f have demonstrated that the 
whipping properties of ice-cream mixes can be markedly improved 
by the addition of egg yolk to the mix, and considerable research 
{2, 3, 4} lias been conducted to determine why certain 

|)roduct8 produce tlic beneficial effects noted. At present, however, 
these researches have not shown conclusively why egg yolk exerts 
so decided an effect upon the whipping properties of the ice-cream 
mixture. 

The experiments reported in this paper were made to determine 
the effect produced by the addition of various egg products to ice¬ 
cream mixes made with unsalted butter, dried skim milk, and water. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Button (2, 3) separated dried yolk into yolk protein, egg oil, 
lecithin, and cholesterol. He considered that the egg oil and the 
lecithin cause the slow initial rise of overrun when egg yolk is used 
in the mix. The improvement in whipping properties ho attributed 
to the egg-yolk protein. He found egg albumin to be detrimental 
to the whipping (lualities of the mix; it exhibited no stabilizing prop¬ 
erties and injureo both the texture and the flavor of the ice cream. 
Dried egg yolk and dried whole egg did not contribute a stabilizing 
effect but did improve the texture, particularly in low-solid mixes. 
Less time was required to obtain 100 percent overrun wdien dried 
egg yolk and dried whole eggs were added to low-solid mixes. Flavors 
due to egg products were more pronounced in low-solid mixes than 
in high-solid mixes. 

Tracy and Ruche {22) and Uaultield and Martin {4) found that 
the addition of egg or soybean lecithin to ice-cream mixes did not 
improve their whipping properties and that soybean lecithin acted 
as a deterrent to overrun. Dahle {5) also re])ortcd the failure of 
soybean lecithin in amounts ranging from 0.1 to 0.4 percent to exert 
any beneficial effect on the. whipping properties of a mix. 

Martin {10), after studying the effect of certain acetone and ether 
extracts from egg yolk, reached no conclusion as to why egg yolk 
was beneficial to the whipping properties of an ice-cream mix. 

1 Heceived for publicution July 6,19^3; issued February 1934. The data herein reported are a portion 
of those assembled in a thesis by the senior autlior and submitted to the Pennsylvania State College in 
partial fulfillment of the retiuirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy, Juno 1932 Published as 
Technical Paper No ,594. The study on which this report is biised was made possible by a grant from 
The American Dry Milk Institute, (Jhlcago, III. 
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Sommer and Horrall {21) were unable to secure any improvement 
in the whipping properties of iee-cream mixes containing egg lecithin, 
egg oil, or egg-yolk protein, either separately or combined. 

Richardson {20, p. 435) gives the composition of egg yolk, accord¬ 
ing to Gobley, as follows: 


Percent 


Percent 


Glycerophosphoric acid_ „ 1. 2 

Vitellin_ __ _ 15.8 

Nuclein-^. - 1.5 

CcTcbrin. - .3 

Lecithin.. 7.2 


Cholesterol--- __ . . 0. 4 

Fats.. 20.3 

Coloring matters .. .5 

Salts_ 1. 0 

WatcT---. 51.8 


MP]THOD OF PROCEDURE 

All the iee-creaiu mixes wore made from Extra gnide, spray-process, 
dried skim milk and fresh, good (piality misalted butter, except cer¬ 
tain control mixes, in which fresh 40 pcu'cent cream was used as the 
source of fat. Cane sugar was employed as the sweetening agent. 
The gelatin tested 220 Bloom grams. The egg lecithin and soybean 
lecithin used were obtained from recognized sources. 

Sixty-pound mixes, made in 10-gallon cans, had the following com¬ 
position: 12 percent fat, 11 percent serum solids, 15 percent sugar, 
0.25 to 0.37 percent gelatin, and 38.25 percent total solids. All mixes 
were pasteurized at 150° F. for 30 minutes. The mixes were viscol- 
ized at 2,000 pounds pressure at 150°, a single-stage valve being used 
unless otherwise noted. The mixes were cooled quickly over a sur¬ 
face cooler to approximately 40° F. and aged 20 to 22 hours at 40°. 
For freezing the mixes a 40-quart brine freezer was used. The brine 
temperatures ranged from —5° to —10° F. but w^ere held constant 
during a series of freezings. The temperature of tlie ice cream and 
the percentage of overrun were recorded at 1-minute intervals until 
100 percent overrun had been obtained. An ammeter device was 
used to aid the freezer operator in turning off the brine. The freezer 
was cooled by freezing a i)reliminary batch of regular stock mix 
before the experimental mixes were frozen. vSamples of ice cream 
were drawn for scoring at exactly 100 percent overrun except in the 
few cases mentioned where this overrun was not obtainable. 

After hardening 3 to 5 days at —10° F. the ice cream was scored 
independently by three judges. It will be noted that the scores 
reported in the tables contain decimals. These are due to the aver¬ 
aging of the scores rendered by the different judges. 

EFFECT OF DIFFERENT PRODUCTS ON WHIPPING PROPERTIES 
OF THE MIX AND QUALITY OF THE ICE CREAM 

DRIED EGG YOLK 

The effect of dried egg yolk upon the whipping properties of a 
mix was first studied. Control mixes were made with cream or un¬ 
salted butter, dried skim milk, and water; experimental mixes were 
made with cream or unsalted butter, dried skim milk, and water to 
which was added 0.5 percent of dried egg yolk. Viscolization in 
these experiments was accomplished with a two-stage valve at the 
pasteurization temperature. The data obtained are presented in 
table 1. 
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Table 1. —Effect of egg yolk on the whipping properties of the mix and quality of 

the ice cream 


TyiHsof ink 


rream; dried skim milk; ^nter.- 
C’reaiu; dried skim milk; water, 0 
Gutter; dried skim milk; water. , 



Time 

required 

to 

obtain 

100 

riorcent 

overrun 

vSeore of ice cream after 3-5 days 
(average for 3 Judges) 

Flavor 
(per¬ 
fect =» 
50) 

Body 
and 
tex¬ 
ture 
(per¬ 
fect «= 
2.5) 

Color 

(l)er- 

fect* 

6) 

Total 

score 

(l>er- 

fect= 

80) 


1 

Minutes 






H 15 ! 

43.58 

2 3 50 

5 

72 08 

(tried egg yolk... 

7 .50 

43. 27 

Zi 50 

5 

71.77 


10 25 

43. tW 

2:1 50 i 

r. 

71.50 

dno(i egg >olk . 

7 05 

42 84 

2;i. 50 

5 

71.34 


The results in table 1 show that the addition of 0.5 percent of dried 
yolk to the butter-dried skim milk mixture effected a minimum 
saving of 2.6 minutes in the time required to obtain 100 percent 
overrun. In additional experiments herein reported, as much as 
8 minutes saving was noted when 0.5 percent of dried egg yolk was 
added to butter-dried skim milk mixes. The same amount of egg 
yolk added to mixes made with cream and dried skim milk resulted 
in a saving of a little over half a minute. Thus the egg yolk exerted 
a much more txmeficial effect u])on the whipping properties of butter- 
dried skim milk mixes than upon those of cream-dried skim milk 
mixes. 

I(‘e (Team containing cream and egg yolk scored higher than that 
made from butter and egg yolk. 

DRIED DOMESTIC V. CHINESE EGG YOLK; DRIED WHOLE EGG 

A study was made of the effect of domestic and Chinese dried egg 
yolk and of domestic dried whole egg upon the whip])ing properties 
of mixes made with butter, dried skim milk, and water. Five tenths 
percent of the various egg products was added to the experimental 
mixes. The results are given in table 2. 

I'ABLE 2.—-Effect of whole egg and various kinds of egg yolk or dried whole egg. 
Of) percerd in all cases, on the wfnppmg properties of the mix and quality of the 
ice cream 


Type of mix 


Butter; (Iritiil skiiiiMiiilk; water .. ... 

Butter; dried skim milk; water; dried Chme.se ejrg yolk — 
Butter; dried skim milk; water; dried domestic egg yolk, 


Butler; dried skim milk; water; dried domestly egg yolk, 

brand B.... 

Butter; dried skim milk; water; dried whole egg.- 


Time 

Score of iee cream after 3-5 days 
(average for 3 judges) 

required 

to 

obtain 

100 

percent 

overrun 

Flavor 

{per¬ 

fect-- 

50) 

Body 

and 

lex- 

lure 

(per 

feet®* 

25) 

Color 

(I)er- 

fect* 

5) 

Total 
score 
de¬ 
fect« 
80) 

Minutes ' 
10. ,50 

,35. (K) 

2:1. (Ui 

5 

03.60 

8.75 

;i5.tX) 

24 20 

5 

04.2t> 

0.00 

3.5 33 

24. 50 

5 

04.83 

8.60 

33.33 

24.60 

5 

62.83 

0.20 

:)3.33 

24.08 

6 

62.41 
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An examination of table 2 reveals little diiference in the effect of 
domestic and Chinese egg yolk upon the whipping properties of mixes 
made with butter and dried skim milk. Both types of yolk materi¬ 
ally shortened the time required to obtain the desired yield. The 
maximum saving in time thus obtained was 8 minutes. 

The dried whole egg also exerted a beneficial effect upon the whip¬ 
ping properties of the mix, but not to the same extent as did the dried 
egg yolk. 

As the butter was somewhat old the scores of the ice cream in these 
experiments were all low. 

SWEETENED FROZEN YOLK AND DRIED YOLK 

The effect of sweetened frozen egg yolk as compared with that of 
dried egg yolk was studied. Mixes were made with butter, dried 
skim milk, and water to which 1 percent of previously frozen egg yolk 
containing 10 percent of sucrose was added. Other mixes were made 
of the same ingredients except that instead of frozen egg yolk 0.5 
percent of dried egg yolk was added. The results are presented in 
table 3. 

Table 3. —Effect of sweetened frozen egg yolk and dried egg yolk on the whipping 
properties of the mix and quality of the ice cream 


Typo of mix 


Rutter; dried skmi milk; water-.- . ... 

Butter, dried skim milk; water, 1 percent sweetened frozen 

egg yolk".. -.. 

Butter; dried skim milk; water; 0.5 peicent dried egg yolk “— 


“ The amount of egg-yolk solids in the sweetened frozen yolk was equivalent to the egg-yolk solids in the 
dried egg yolk 

Table 3 shows that dried egg yolk had a more beneficial effect on 
the whipping properties of the mix than did the frozen egg yolk. A 
saving of 7 minutes in the time required to obtain the desired yield 
was noted in the case of the mixes containing dried egg yolk, whereas 
only 4 minutes saving was obtained in the case of the mixes containing 
sweetened frozen yolk. 

Since the actual amount of egg-yolk solids in the sweetened frozen 
y<^lk was equivalent to the egg-yolk solids in the dried egg yolk, 
the poorer results obtained with sweetened frozen egg yolk may have 
been due to the previous freezing of the sweetenea yolk or to the 
presence of sugar in the frozen yolk. 

Urbain and Miller (SS) consider that the lecithin of egg yolk 
sm)arates out on freezing but that this can be partially preventea by 
adding certain sugars before freezing the yolk. Price (19) noted that 
the whipping properties of mixes containing frozen egg yolk were 
inferior to those of mixes containing frozen egg yolk which had pre¬ 
viously been frozen with invert sugar. He attributed the difference 


Tim© 

Score of ice cream after 3*5 days 
(average for 3 judges) 

required 

to 

obtain 

JOG 

percent 

overrun 

Flavor 

fect= 

50) 

Body 

and 

tex¬ 

ture 

(per¬ 

fect- 

25) 

Color 
(l)er- 
fect = 
5) 

Total 

score 

(l)er- 

fect- 

80) 

Minutefi 

13 

43 (K) 

23 50 


71 50 

9 

0 

43 00 
42. 66 

23.50 
2,3. 50 

5 

5 

[ 71 50 

1 71.16 
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to a lesser separation of lecithin in the sweetened yolk during the freez¬ 
ing of the yolk. 

The score of the icn (Team made with sweetened frozen yolk, as 
shown in table 3, was the same as the score of the control ice cream, 
but the ice cream containing the dried yolk scored a trifle less than the 
control. 

CERTAIN E(JG-YOLK (JONSTITUENTS 

In order to study the eff(X‘.t of the various cmiipounds making up 
upon the whipping properties of butter-dried skim milk 
mixes, dried egg yolk was separated into certain component parts. 
The egg-yolk salts were obtained by two methods. According to the 
first method, 4 pounds of dried egg yolk was dialyzed in large collodion 
bags suspended in distilled water. The dialyzate was condenseci in a 
Pyrex-glass condensing apparatus under 20 to 25 inches of vacuum. 
An aliquot of the condensate was used in an i(‘xvcreain mix. The sec¬ 
ond method consisted of the ultrafiltration of 0.3 pound of dried egg 
yolk dissolved in 2 liters of distilled water, whiidi was allowed to stand 
for a time at 40'^ F. This amount of egg yolk is equal to approxi¬ 
mately 0.5 percent of the weight of the ice-cream mixes made. The 
ultrafilters consisted of three no. 50 Whatman filtcu* papers previously 
impregnated with one layer of collodion. These j)apers were placed 
in the bottom of a large Buchner funnel and the outer edges were 
cemented to the sides of the funnel by a thick layer of paraffin. An 
extra heavy suction flask was used and approximately 25 ineshes of 
vacuum were employed in the filtration. Before the egg-yolk liquid 
was a(ided to the ultrafilter it was filtered through a (ioai'se inter 
paper in a 40° F. refrigeraU^d room. This first filtrate was subse¬ 
quently ultrafiltered. The ultrafiltrate was free from (‘olloids and 
gave strong tests for chlorides. The entire ultrafiltrate was added to 
a mix made with butter, dried skim milk, and water, allowance being 
made for the added water of the idtrafiltrato. The residual egg yolk 
containing the proteins, fat, and phospholipids was used in another 
ice-cream mix. It was thought that this latter method of securing 
the egg-yolk salts was less likely to cause alterations in the mix. 
When tiie dialysis method was used no preservative was employed 
and a slight bacterial decomposition occurred during the rather long 
dialyzing period. 

The vitellin and lecithin of the egg yolk were separated by methods 
given by Richardson (20). The lecithin was not separated from the 
fats, cholesterol, and glycerophosphoric acid but was left with these 
compounds in order that their combined effect might be observed, since 
the action of lecithin in purer form was to be stuaied later. 

Mixes were prepared from butter, dried skim inilk, and water, and 
the various egg products were added. Control mixes were made from 
cream or butter and dried skim milk. The results of these experi¬ 
ments are shown in table 4. 

Table 4 indicates that of the various fractions separated from e^g 
yolk, vitellin, which composes the greater portion of the egg-yolk 
proteins, was detrimental to the whipping properties of the mix. The 
egg-yolk salts exerted a somewhat benefacial effect. The portion of 
the egg yolk containing the phospholipids—the portion in which 
lecithin is most abundant—was likewise oeneficial.^ The part of the 
yolk containing the salts and proteins in combination was only 
slightly so. 
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'Uable 4.-" Effect of certain constituents of egg yolk on the whippirig properties of 
the mix and quality of the ice cream 


Tyi>e of mix 


Cream; dried skim milk; water.. 

Butter; dried skim milk; water.... 

Cream; dried skim milk; water; 0.6 percent dried egg yolk.. _ 
Butter; dried skim milk; water, 0 6 percent dried egg yolk.. 

Butter, dried skim milk; water; egg-yolk salts .. 

Butter; dried skim milk; water; vitellin from egg yolk. 

Butter; dried skim milk; water; ether-soluble extract from 

egg yolk «.... 

Butter; dried skim milk; water; ether-extracted egg-yolk resi¬ 
due ^.-. 


Score of ice cream after 3-5 days 
(average for 3 Judges) 

Time _ ____ 


reciuiied 

to 

obtuin 

100 

pert-ent 

overrun 

Flavoi 

foci- 

60) 

Body 

and 

tPX- 

lure 
(per¬ 
fect - 
26) 

Color 

(per¬ 

fect* 

T)) 

Total 

score 

(l>er- 

fect- 

80) 

Mtnviex 

9 86 

43 33 

24 16 

5 

72.49 

13 76 

41 :i3 

24.33 

5 1 

70. m 

8.00 

43 33 

24.60 

6 

72,Sii 

8 40 

40 16 

24.50 

5 

69 66 

12 16 

37 33 

24,16 

6 

66.49 

14.00 

36 66 

24 00 

6 

66.66 

12 50 

36 00 

24 00 

6 

64.00 

13 00 

:i6 33 

24 (X) 

5 

64 33 


« This extract contairiO{l the fats, cholesterol, lecithin, and glvceio-phosphoiic acid 
»»'riie residue from the extracted egg yolk mentioned in footnote I was composed chiefly of (he egg-yolk 
proteins and salts 


Sommer {2t, p. S09S10) states: 

Further, it has boon foiiiifl by North that eg^ xolk added to milk greatly 
increases tlu* eleetric charge on the fat globules. The absorfitioii of the lecithin- 
protein complex oil the fat globules in an ice-cr(‘ajn nii\ may be f'xpccted to 
increase the negative potential on the globules. The higluu* charge on the gloliule 
will prevent fat clumping to a greater extent. Both tlie better adhesion of th(‘ 
serum to the fat globules and the decreased clumping are conducive to a highiu* 
whipping ability. 

Although the data are not shown in the tables, there wtis invariably 
less fat clumping in the egg-yolk mixes than in the mixes without egg 
yolk. 

EGG AND SOYBEAN LECITHINS 

wStudics were made of the effect of egg lecithin and of soybean 
lecithin on the whipping properties of mixes made from butter, dried 
skim milk, and water. To these mixes various amounts up to 0.2 
percent of egg and soybean lecithin were added. The lecithin was 
incorporated into the mix by thoroughly mixing it with about a 
pound of melted butter. All of the mixes wore viscolized with a 
two-stage valve at 2,000 pounds pressure at the pasteurization 
temperature. The results are shown in table 6. 

It will be noted in table 5 that the addition of egg lecithin up to 
0.2 percent exerted a beneficial effect on the whipping properties of 
the ice-cream mix made with butter, dried sldm milk, and water. 
A saving of 4.83 minutes in the time required to secure 100 percent 
overrun was obtained when 0.17 percent of egg lecithin was added. 
On the other hand, soybean lecithin in amounts ranging from 0.1 to 
0.2 percent had a detrimental effect on the whipping properties and 
the percentage of overrun obtained. The larger the percentage of 
soybean lecithin used, the more noticeable was this effect. 

The flavor of the ice cream was lowered with each increment 
increase of commercially prepared egg or soybean lecithin. 
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Table 5. — Ej^ect of varying amounts of egg lecUkin and soybean lecithin on the 
whipping properties of the mix and quality of the ice cream 

EGG LECITHIN 


Type of mix 


Butter; dried skim milk; water. 

Butter, dried skim milk; water; 0.01 percent egp lecithin_ 

Butter; dried skim milk; water; 0 05 percent egg lecithin_ 

Butter; dried skim milk; water; 0.10 percent egg lecithin_ 

Butter; dried skim milk; water; 0.15 percent egg lecithin. 

Butter; dried skim milk; water; 0 17 percent egg lecithin_ 

Butter; dried skim milk; water, 0.20 percent egg lecithin_ 


Score of ice cream after 3-5 day.'< 
(rivcnige for 3 judges) 


retiuired 





to 


Body 



obtain 

](H) 

percent 

Flavor 

(per- 

and 

tex¬ 

ture 

Color 
(per- i 

Total 

score 

(l>er- 

overrun 

"so') 

(per¬ 
fect = 

"5) 

fect“ 

HO) 



25) 



Minuteif 





n 43 

42.50 

23. .33 

5 

70. 83 

J) 30 

42. 50 

23. 3.3 

5 

70 83 

9.00 

41.47 

1 23 33 

5 

69 80 

S 36 

36.00 

23 33 

5 

64 33 

7.55 

30.33 

23 33 

5 

58 06 

6 60 

20 66 

23 33 

5 

48.99 

8.55 

19. 66 

23.33 

5 

47.99 


SOYBEAN LE('ITI11N 


Butter, dry skim milk; water. 

Butter, drieil skirn milk, water, 0.1 |t.jrceiit soybean lecithin". 
Butter; dried .skim milk, water; 0 15 percent soy bean leci- I 

thin "./ 

Butter; dried skim milk; water; 0.17 percent soybean Icci- I 

thin ".I 

Butter, dnetl skim milk; water; 0.2 iiercent soybean leci- l 
thin ". I 


42 It; 
41 33 
41 O'l 

40 33 
.U1 01) 


2.1 10 

23 H3 

22 50 
22 10 
21 .'iO 


70 32 
70 10 
OS .50 

(.7 40 


05.50 


“ Amounts of lecithin used were calculated on the basis of the soybean Iccilhm being .55 pel cent pure 
acoordiug to the method used for deteuninmg the purn\ of egg lecithin. 

Maximum percimtage of overrun obtainable, 01 
Maximum percentage of overrun otitainahle, .57 
4 Maximum ijorcentage of overrun obtainable, 54. 


Why the results obtiiiiied with the two types of lecithin were so 
different is not known. The fact that the fatty acids found in soy¬ 
bean lecithin arc not all the same as those in lecithin {8) imiy 
have influenced the results to some extent. Moreover, commercial 
soybean lecithin differs from ejjg lecithin in that it is a mixture of 
vegetable lecithin and a neutral oil, the oil being added chiefly to 
increase the solubility and stability of the lecithin in those products 
in which it is used. Vegetable lecithin is understood to have associ¬ 
ated with it a carbohydrate group ^ and this might conceivably in¬ 
fluence its colloidal behavior. Richardson {20) and Osborne and 
Campbell {13) consider that egg lecithin is present both free and in 
combination with the egg-yolk proteins. vSoinmcr {21 y p. 308-09) 
states: 

It suggests the hypothesis that the egg lecithin, because of its fattj’’ nature 
(glycerol and two fatty acid radicals in the molecule), will dissolve in the fat 
globules but will remain oriented at the surface because of the other groups in the 
lecithin molecule having polar properties (affinity for water). If the egg lecithin 
is in combination with egg proteins, then this would result in the formation of an 
adsorption film around the fat globules consisting of the lecithin-protein complex 
iri addition to the casein and other substances usually adsorbed in ordinary 
mixes. This should leave the surface of the fat globules in such a condition that 
the serum will adhere more tenaciously and the mix should therefore whip better 
’•* * *. The fat globules represent a less serious point of weakness in the lam¬ 

ellae and therefore better whipping results. 

» Eichberq, J. Letter to senior author, Mar. 23, 1932. 
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Sommer's hypothesis seems logical, for the affinity of water being 

{ greater for proteins than for fat, the serum which composes the 
amellae would adhere more readily to the fat globules if the outer 
layer of the oriented lecithin molecules was composed of protein. 

'Nitrogen determinations vsrere made on the egg lecithin used in these 
experiments and an average of 0.079 percent of nitrogen was found 
in excess of that theoretically present in the accepted formula for 
lecithin. By using the factor 6.25 (^), this quantity of excess nitro¬ 
gen is found' to be equivalent to 0.5 percent of protein which could be 
present in combination with the lecithin as an adsorption film around 
the fat globule and improve the whipping properties, according to 
Sommer's hypothesis. 

BUTTERMILK 

Caulfield and Martin H) attribute the failure of mixes containing 
butter to whip as readily as those containing cream to the churning 
process and not to the treatment the butter mixes receive. They 
found that the use of buttermilk in the mix resulted in only a slight 
improvement in the wliipping properties. Tracy and Kiiehe (22) 
also found that flic longer time required for whipping in the case of 
butter mixes was not due to the absence of the buttermilk. 

Whitaker {24) has obtained data wliich show that the addition^ of 
buttermilk to the butter mix does materiall}^ benefit tlie whipping 
properties and he suggests that the beneficial effect of the buttermilk 
IS due to the lecithin that it contains. Martin {9) also has suggested 
that the lack of lecithin in butter mixes may have a bearing on their 
inferior whipping qualities. He states that the addition of powdered 
sweet-cream buttermilk has been found to be beneficial to the whip¬ 
ping properties. 

The foregoing findings as to the efl'ect of buttermilk in the butter 
mix, and the pronouncedly beneficial effect of egg lecithin noted in 
the present experiments, suggested the desirability of a further study 
of the effect of buttermilk on the whipping properties of butter iriLxes. 
Accordingly, fresh 40 percent cream was churned according to accepted 
methods. Some of the original cream, unsalted butter, and the butter¬ 
milk were used with dried skim milk and water to make ice-cream 
mixes. The results obtained are presented in table 6. 

Table 6. —Effect of buttermilk on the whipping properties of the mix and quality of 

the ice cream 


Ty{>e of mix 

Time 

required 

to 

obtain 

100 

percent 

overrun 

Score of ice cream after 3-5 days 
(average for 3 Judges) 

Flavor 
(per¬ 
fect »= 
50) 

Body 1 
and 
tex¬ 
ture 
(per¬ 
fect* 
26) 

Color 

(per¬ 

fect* 

6) 

Total 

score 

(per 

feet* 

80) 

Cream; dried skim milk; water..... 

Butter; dried skim milk; water..... 

Minutes 

8.60 

12.00 

10.00 

43.58 

43.26 

43.50 

23.00 

23.00 

23.00 

6 

5 

5 

72.48 

72.10 

72.40 

Blitter; dried skim milk; water; buttermilk » from above- 
mentioned cream.... . 



• Buttermilk supplied 38.6 percent of serum solids in 2 experiments and 1.6 percent in another experiment. 
The latter amount Just equals the amount of serum solids supplied when cream is used as the source of fat. 
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Table 6 shows that the return of the buttermilk to the butter mix 
improved its whipping qualities. An average saving of 2 minutes to 
obtain the desired yield was effected by the addition of the butter¬ 
milk. The total score of the ice cream was slightly higher than that 
of the control mixes. 

There has been considerable evidence that the })hospholipids in 
milk are in combination with plasma protein (7, 15, 16, 17), and 

Palmer and Wiese (/7) have recently shown this to be true. Skim 
milk and butter contain only a very small amount of lecithin as 
compared with that contained in buttermilk {!). In view of the fact, 
then, that the lecitliin is in combination with plasma proteins and 
that buttermilk contains the jireponderance of the lecithin originally 
in the cream, and in view of the specific results obtained with egg 
lecitliin and buttermilk in these experiments, the failure of butter 
mixes to whip as readily as cream mixes may be explained as due to a 
lack of the lecitliin-protein complex. Sommer’s {21) theory of the 
whipping phenomenon and his hypothesis regarding the lecithin- 
protein adsorption film around the fat globules arc necessary adjuncts 

this explanation. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The effects of vaj’ious egg ])roducts, soybean lecithin, and butter¬ 
milk upon the whipping proiicrties of ice-cream mixes and the (piality 
of ice cream made from unsalted butter, dried skim milk, and water 
are presented. 

The addition of 0.5 percent of dried egg yolk to butter-dried skim 
milk mixes greatly improved their whipping properties. The bene- 
li(*ial effect of egg yolk was more pronounced in mixes made with 
butter and dried skim milk than in mixes made with ci'cam and 
dried skim milk. 

The whipping properties of butter-dried skim milk mixes were 
improved equally by Chinese or domestic dried egg yolk. Dried 
whole egg improved whipping but did not give as good results as 
dried egg yolk. Sw^ectened frozen egg yolk materially improved the 
whipping properties of the mix but not to the same extent as dried 
egg yolk. 

Of the various fractions separated from dried egg yolk, the vitellin 
was detrimental to the wliipping properties. The egg-yolk salts 
exerted a slightly beneficial effect, as did also the portion of the yolk 
containing the salts and the proteins. The most pronounced bene¬ 
ficial effect was obtained with the portion of the yolk containing the 
lecithin. It is believed that certain of the ogg-yolk proteins are in 
combination with the lecitliin. 

The addition of certain percentages of egg lecithin to butter-dried 
skim milk mixes gave decidedly beneficial results. Soybean lecithin, 
on the other hana, was detrimental to the whipping properties of the 
mix. 

Sweet-cream buttermilk added to the butter-dried skim milk mix 
improved the whipping properties. 

It is believed that the beneficial results of egg yolk on the wliipping 
properties of butter mixes are due to a lecithin-protein complex in the 
yolk and that a similar lecitliin-protein complex in buttermilk is 
responsible for its beneficial effect. 
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The data seem to indicate that the failure of butter mixes to whip 
as readily as cream mixes is due to the absence of the buttermilk and 
its lecitliin-protein complex. 

When dried skim milk and butter are used in making commercial 
ice-cream mixes, it is recommended that 0.5 percent of good quality 
dried egg yolk be used to improve the inferior whipping properties of 
such mixes. 
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EFFECT OF METHOD OF SOWING ON THE YIELD AND 
ROOT AND TOP DEVELOPMENT OF SWEETCLOVER IN 
THE RED RIVER VALLEY ^ 


By R. S. Dunham 2 

Agronomist, Northwest Experiment Station, University of Minnesota 

INTRODUCTION 

Sweotclovor is a particularly important crop in the Red River 
Valley. It is especially adapted to the calcareous soils common to 
this area, it fits well into the average farm program and serves a 
variety of uses. It is commonly grown for pasture and seed produc¬ 
tion and less frequently for hay, but in connection with these uses it is 
generally believed to have value from the standpoint of soil improve¬ 
ment. In fact, its use primarily as a soil-improvement crop is in¬ 
creasing. 

Extensive studies of the life history of sweetclover have been made 
in Oliio under humid conditions and a long growing season, and in 
vSaskatchewan, a region of limited moisture supply and a short growing 
season. Climatic conditions in northwestern Minnesota are somewhat 
intermediate between these two. 

It a])peared desirable, therefore, to obtain definite information 
about the behavior of this crop in the Red River Valley, and a study 
was therefore made at the Northwest Experiment Station near 
Crookston, Minn. Tliis paper presents data on yields of roots and 
tops harvested at various stages of growth as found in two types and 
two varieties of sweetclover sown with and without companion crops. 
It also presents some data on the nitrogen content of tops and roots. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

It. is gcuierally agreed that where moisture is a limiting factor, the 
best stands of sweetclover are obtained when sown alone. However, 
except in very dry regions and on some light soils, seeding with com¬ 
panion crops is a general farm practice. As a result of investigations 
on the root development of sweetclover in Saskatchewan, Canada,, 
where the precipitation during the growing seasons of 1928 and 1929 
was 10.04 and 7.28 inches, respectively, Kirk ^ concluded: 

One could improve the soil as much in one season by growing sweetclover 
without a nurse crop as in 8 or 10 years by growing it with grain. 

The competition of plants for survival and its influence on root 
development and top growth has been the subject of study by a few 

1 Received for publication June 22,1933; issued February 1934. Paper no. 1192of the journal series, Minne¬ 
sota Agricultural Experiment Station. Presented also to the faculty of the graduate school of the ITniver- 
sity of Minnesota as a thesis in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of master of science. 

* The author is Indebted to Ur. H. K. Hayes, chief of the Division of Afronomy and Plant (lenetus, an<l 
to A. O. Amy, associate agronomist, under whose direction the investigational work was planned; to Dr. 
C. H. Bailey, Division of Agricultural Biochemistry, under whoso direction the nilroRen determinations 
were made; to J. C. Hide, Division of Soils, Minnesota Agricultural Exiiennient Station, for technical 
description of the soil on which the plots were laid out; and to Dr. F. R. Immer, Division of Sugar Plant 
Investigations, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, for his assistance with the mathematical phases of the 
problem. 

* Kibk, L. E. 'SWEET CLOVER AND SOIL IMPROVEMENT. Saskatchewan Univ. Col. Agr. Leaflet. 1931. 
[Mimeographed.] 
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investigators. Willard {H) ^ found that regardless of the initial 
stand, the final stand in mature sweetclover was about 30 plants per 
square yard. Piper {10) gives 7 plants per square foot or 63 per 
square yard as a perfect stand of mature sweetclover. McCool {8) 
in Michigan found striking differences between the root development 
of sweetclover plants thinned and unthinnod. 

Although the characteristics of the top growth and hay yields of the 
common sweetclover types and varieties are generally known, fewer 
investigations of the root growth and chemical composition have been 
made. Willard {14) found that biennial yellow produced a larger 
proportion and usually more roots than did the white sweetclover in 
the fall of the first year. Grundy County produced more roots and 
less tops than did the common wliite in the fall of the first year and 
less total yield the second year. Kirk compared several sweetclover 
varieties including white- and yellow-blossom types and found that 
they did not show any marked difference in the fertilizing value of 
their root material. Both Kirk (7) ^ and Willard {14) found there 
were no important differences in the composition of the tops of white 
and yellow sweetclover at corresponding stages. Arny and McGinnis 
{2) reported trials made in four sections of Minnesota. In all cases 
biennial wliite sweetclover outyielded biennial yellow in tops and roots 
in October of the first year. As an average of the 4 trials, the per¬ 
centage of protein in the tops and the roots was approximately the 
same for the 2 types. 

Hopkins in Illinois early recognized the promise of sweetclover as 
a green manure crop. He introduced it into the rotations on most of 
the 40 experimental fields throughout the State and selected it as the 
crop upon which to base his foundation work for restoring the soils 
of Greece. Bauer and De Turk, as reported by Keilholz (6*), found 
from greenhouse studies with soil low in organic matter that— 

when sweet clover was grown on sucli soil the crop-i)ro{liicing power of it was 
improved, even tho both tops and roots were removed. The mere growing of 
the sweet clover crop helped the succeeding croj). The greatest benefit was 
secured, however, where the sweet clover was returned as a green manure. 

Kirk ® wondered— 

why sweet clover plowed down can increase the yields of corn 50 per cent in the 
corn belt, while its beneficial efl'ects on the succeeding cro]) of grain can rarely 
be seen in the prairie plains sections of Western Canada. 

The root development of plants has been found by various investi¬ 
gators (5, lly 12, 13) to depend on the type of soil, tho water content 
of the soU, the depth of the water table, the species of plant, and the 
amount of top growth of the plant. 

Aside from the development of roots as affected by various factors 
of environment, the study of root reserves also has received attention. 
Willard {14, 15) and Kirk ® in separate investigations have described 
the behavior of root reserves in sweetclover. Both investigators 
report a rapid decline in nitrogen and total dry matter as soon as 
growth begins in the spring of the second year. 

The nitrogen content of types and varieties of sweetclover at various 
stages of growth and on different soils is of importance in a study of 
this plant as a green manure. Kirk (7, p. 391) found that the average 

* lleferonoe Is made by number (italic) to Literature Cited, p. 994, 
i Kikk, L. £. See footnote 3. 
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protein content does not differ significantly for the different sweet- 
clover types, and Williams in Ohio (16, p. 21) reported that there were 
no important differences in the composition of white and yellow 
sweetelover at corresponding stages. Amy and McGinnis (2) found 
a maximum difference between biennial white and biennial yellow of 
0.30 percent of nitrogen in the tops and 0.32 percent in the roots. 
Although the development of both tops and roots is affected materially 
by the type of soil (2, 4, 8), it seems possible that the total amount 
of nitrogen in an acre of sweetelover on different soils varies more 
because of a difference in yield than a difference in composition. 

In comparisons of sweetelover at various stages of growth, Willard 
( 14 ) found that the nitrogen content of the tops and roots in the fall 
of the first year did not vary greatly from 3 percent. In the early 
spring of the second year the roots contained from 4 to 4)2 percent 
and in July about 1 to IK percent. Jones and Garrard (6) showed a 
decrease from 3.2 to 2.7 in the percentage of nitrogen in roots sampled 
April 26 and July 10, respectively. Kirk (7) found that the values 
for protein (in the tops) were almost identical in a fall cutting the 
first year, a first hay crop the second year, and a second hay crop the 
second year as an average of five “types” of sweetelover. 

MATERIALS AND EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

The surface soil of the plots used in this investigation is a very fine 
sandy loam, usually black to a depth of about 8 inches. The subsurface 
soil is a veiy fine sand and the subsoil a very calcareous lacustral clay. 
The depth to the clay varies from 12 to 40 inches. Hydrochloric acid 
will usually i)roduce effervescence at the surface and always in the 
clay. 

The field on which the plots were laid out had been cropped pre¬ 
viously as follows: 1926, field peas; 1927, winter rye; 1928, barley; 
1929, fallow; and 1930, potatoes. 

Precipitation and temperature data are shown in table 1. The total 
precipitation for 1931 and until July 14, 1932, was less than average 
which under the drainage conditions of the station farm favored the 
experimental work. The mean temperatures were higher than the 
average. 

Table 1* —Precipitation and mean temperature at Crookstoiiy Minn.y during 19S1-S2 
and 10-year average, 1920-29 


Item j 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept. 

Ocl 

Nov 

Dec 

Total 

Precipitation: 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

i 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

1931 . 

1932 . 

10 -year averaRe 

O.Ofi 

.22 

0,09 

.54 

0,70 

.36 

0 05 
1.46 

3.09 

2.23 

2.tVl 

1.80 

3.06 

«1.01 

1.07 

2 33 

2 69 

1.51 

0 10 

17.29 

(1920-29) .... 

.31 

.62 

37 

1.61 

2.91 

3.55 

2.41 

1 89 

2.09 

1.26 

1.00 

.36 

18.28 

Mean temperatures; 

O 


® F. 

® F. 

O f 

o p 

®F. 


0 je 

o 

0 jp 

®F. 

“F. 

1931 . 

1932 . 

10 -year average 

17 0 
11.0 

26.6 

10.7 

27.4 
18.0 1 

44.6 

43.4 

53.2 
57 2 

67.8 

69.2 

70.9 
«71.6 ! 

67.6 1 

63.6 

1 

49.5 

32.4 

19.1 

44 9 

(1920-29). 

S.4 

10.6 

24.6 

41.5 

66.0 

62.9 

68.8 

66.7 

68.0 

44 9 

26.2 i 

10.7 

39.6 


® Until July 14 when la{»t harvest of roots was made. 
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Two species or types of sweetclover, biennial white {Melilotus alba) 
and biennial yellow {Melilotus officinalis) y and a variety of each, 
Grundy County and Albotrea, were used. 

Biennial white is most commonly grown in the valley. It is a 
coarse rank-growing type used for the production of both seed and 
forage and for soil inmrovement. 

Biennial yellow is finer stemmed and earlier than biennial white. 
Usually it yields less in hay. It is less desirable for pasture because 
of its early blossoming and its habit of producing seed close to the 
ground which shatters and reseeds the crop. It is less widely grown 
than the white but occurs throughout the valley largely because of 
mixture in seed of the common white. 

Grundy County is a biennial dwarf white-blossom variety developed 
in Grundy County, Ill. It was at one time quite extensively used as a 
seed crop in the valley, but more recently it has largely lost favor 
among the farmers because of (1) a limited demand lor the seed in 
this section, (2) its smaller yield of forage, and (3) the prevalent idea 
that it does not have so extensive a root system as either the biennial 
wliito or biennial yellow and therefore is of less value for soil improve¬ 
ment. 

Albotrea is a vellow-blossoined biennial and probably a variety of 
the common yellow {Melilotus officinalis). The original jdant was 
found growing along the roadside in Canada. At present Albotrea 
is of no commercial importance in the Red River Valley. 

Each of the four kinds of sweetclover was sown in five ways (table 
2): (1) With wheat (Ceres) as a companion crop, (2) with oats (An¬ 
thony) as a companion crop, (3) with barley (Trebi) as a companion 
crop, (4) without companion crop sown early (Apr. 29, 1931), and (5) 
without companion crop sown late (June 10, 1931). The companion 
crops were all planted April 29, 1931, at the usual rates of seeding; 
the sweetclover seed was sown at the rate of 12 pounds per acre. 

Yields of both roots and tops were calculated on the basis of square- 
yard samples dried moisture free. vSix square yards were taken from 
each plot for yields of tops and tliree for roots and stubble. The 
square-yard measures used are described by Arny and Steinmetz {S). 


Table 2. —Sweetclover plots and companion crops sown 


Sweetclover 

Series 1 

Series 2 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Alone 

early 

Alone 

late 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Alone 

early 

Alone 

late 

Albotrea. 

1 

2 

.3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Biennial yellow. 

la 

2a 

3a 

4a 

5a 

6a 

7a 

8a 

9a 

10a 

(Irundy County.... 

lb 

2b 

3b 

4b 

5h 

6b 

7b 

8b 

9b 

10b 

Biennial white. 

Ic 

2c 

3c 

4c 

6c 

6c 

7c 

8 C 

9c 

10c 


In the first digging of roots made at the harvest of companion 
crops, the square yards were distributed over the plots at random. 
It was apparent, however, in these studies that this was not the best 
method of locating the areas to be dug. Since the stand of sweet¬ 
clover was variable on the plots, it seemed best to group the square 
yards close together so that comparisons could be made between 
adjacent square-yard areas. Three areas of uniform stand on each 
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plot were selected and the square yards of the four subsequent dig¬ 
gings taken from these areas. The 3 square yards from each plot 
were bulked and treated as one sample. Figure 1 illustrates the 
arrangement and approximate location of the areas on the plots. 

flarvests of tops and roots were made (1) at the time the companion 
crops were removed, (2) in October of the first year, (3) in May of the 
second year, (4) at the time of cutting the first hay crop, and (5) at 
the time of cutting the second hay crop. 

In the first digging all roots were found in the upper 7 inches of the 
soil so that a 1-fqot slice was amplj^r deep. Wlien the vertical roots 
tapered to a millimeter or loss in diameter, no attempt was made to 
reach their extremities. Obviously, the yields of the second-year 
diggings are somewhat lower than they shiiuld be, but the findings of 
Willard (1^), Amy (^), and Kirk® show this loss in weight to be small. 

In addition to yields of tojis and roots, the nitrogen content of the 
roots of Albotrea and biennial wliite and the tops of biennial white 
only was dc^termined. In view of the fact 
that several investigators (2, ISY have fouml 
no important difference in composition be¬ 
tween sweetclover types, it was deemed in¬ 
advisable to extend the number of nitrogen 
determinations in this study. 

In digging the roots it was impossible to 
rec()ver all root nodules with the facilities 
available. To make the sam])les comparable, 
therefore, all nodules were stripped from the 
roots. Unquestionably this loss introduces an 
error in the nitrogen content of the roots, but 
it was unavoidable under the circumstances. 



EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


Fkutre l.- Arrangeineni and loea* 
lion of squarp-yard areas on the 
plots. The limes of harvest indi¬ 
cated are I, October 1931; 2, May 
1932, 3, at lime of cutting the first 
hay crop, June 10 to 14,1932; 4, at 
time of cutting the second bay 
crop, July 14 to 19, 1932. 


Yields of tops, roots, stubble, and the entire 
])lant are reported in table 3. For ease of 
eoinparison, the table is discussed under these 
separate parts. Biometrical analyses of the data were made by 
Student’s method (/) since any 2 adjacent square yards may be con¬ 
sidered as ])aired comparisons, in the discussion of these compari¬ 
sons, odds of 20 to 1 have been chosen arbitrarily as the minimum for 
indicating significant differences. 


YIELDS OF TOPS 

Wheat appears here to be better than oats or barley as a companion 
crop for eacn kind of sweetclover. Furthermore, no important dif¬ 
ference in behavior is noticeable between the types and varieties when 
sown with either oats or barley. No harvests of sweetclover sown 
alone were made at the time of cutting the companion crops on the 
other plots nor was this sweetclover cut. Therefore the October 
yields of tops from the plots sown alone should not be compared with 
those from the sowings with companion crops, since the former had 
been alloweii to grow all season wnereas the latter had been cut with 
an 8-inch stubble in August. 


® Kirk, L. E. See footnote 3. 
36242—34-6 





Tablb 3 .—Average yield per acre of topSj roots, and stubble, and total dry weight (pounds) of 4 kinds of sweetclover when sown alone early and 

alone late, and with companion crops 
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If the October yields are disregarded for these reasons, sowing 
with wheat likewise appears better than sowing alone in June for all 
types and varieties at all harvests except possibly in the case of the 
second hay crop of Albotrea. A comparison of the sowings with wheat 
and those sown alone in April reveals some variations between the 
sweetclovers. Biennial white yielded more in all 3 harvests from the 
sowing with wheat than from the plots sown alone, Grundy County 
and biennial yellow yielded more in 2 harvests, and Albotrea in only 
1 . An interesting observation is the fact that Albotrea, biennial 
yellow, and biennial white sown alone in April produced more top 
growth by October of the first year than in any later harvest. 

No one kind of sweetclover yielded significantly better than any 
other at all harvests. At grain harvest, in October of the first year, 
and in May of the second year, Albotrea, biennial yellowy and biennial 
white had made larger top growths than Grundy County, although 
the odds that biennial white was superior in May are too low to be 
significant. As between Albotrea, biennial white, and biennial yellow 
at these harvests, there w as no consistent superiority of one over the 
others. In the first hay crop both biennial yellow and Grundy County 
yielded more than Albotrea. Biennial w^hite outyielded Albotrea and 
biennial yellow^ in both hay crops and also outyielded Grundy County 
in the second hay crop. 

YIKUDS OF KOOTS 

The yields of roots given in table 3 are graphically illustrated in 
figure 2. Harvests from the plots sowm alone were not made, so com¬ 
parisons of sowing with and without a companion crop at this period 
are not possible. 

In table 3 the yields of roots wdth wheat as the companion crop are 
larger for each kind of sweetclover at eacli harvest except one than 
with oats or barley. There appears to be no important difference 
between the sweetclovers when sown wnth barley or oats. In only 2 
of the 32 liarvests were the yields of roots larger from the sweetclover 
sown with oats than from that sown with barley. In all harvests of 
each kind of sweetclover, the yields of roots were larger from the 
sweetclovers sown alone in April than from the sowing with wheat. 
A comparison of the sweetclover sown alone in June with that 
sow n with wheat shows no significant difference in yield of roots. 

In a comparison of types and varieties in yields of roots, it is at 
once apparent that Grundy County made a root development inferior 
to the other kinds. Only at the time of the second hay (Top, the odds 
that Albotrea yielded more are not significant. Both of the yellow- 
blossom types made a larger root development the first year than the 
biennial white. In the second year there is no significant difference 
between them. No one type or variety was superior to the other 
three throughout both seasons. 

TOTAL WEIGHT OF PLANT 

In the last column of yields in table 3 the combined weight of tops, 
roots, an(i stubble are reported as total weight. The weights of 
stubble are relatively high in the harvests at time of cutting the grain 
crop and at the first cutting of hay. At both times an 8-inch stubble 
was left because of cutting with a grain binder in the first instance 
and to avoid killing plants by too close cutting in the second case. The 
second crop of hay was cut with a 3-inch stubble. 
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Figure 2.—Yields of Albotrea {A), biennial yellow <B), Grundy County (C7), and biennial white (B), 
sweetclover roots at various periods, and when sown with and without companion crops: S»at grain 
harvest; F»October, first year; Sp»May, second year; I-flrst hay crop; lI»second hay crop. 


all types and varieties except Grundy County. From the standpoint 
of the entire plant, i.e., roots, stubble, and tops, the odds are not al¬ 
ways significant that wheat was a better companion cr6p than oats 
or barley. However, the trend of the comparisons indicates this to be 
the case, since in no instance was sowing with either oats or barley 
superior to sowing with wheat. That sowing alone in April resulted 
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in larger total dry weights of the crop than sowing with wheat is 
definitely indicated. Sowing alone in June residted in decidedly lower 
yields than sowing alone in April but was not significantly better or 
worse than sowing with wheat. 

The data in table 3 show that the total dry weight of the first year 
was larger for the 2 yellow-blossom sweetclovers than for the 2 
white. Subjected to Student's method (1) of comparison, the yellow- 
blossom sweetclovers yielded significantly more than the white 
except in the comparison of biennial white with biennial yellow. In 
only two comparisons were the odds significant throughout both 
seasons. Albotrea yielded significantly better than biennial white in 
the first 3 harvests and definitely less in the 2 hay crops. Biennial 
white yielded significantly greater during both seasons than Grundy 
County. 

STAND IN RELATION TO METHODS OF SOWING 

A determination of the stand of sweetclover following the five 
methods of sowing was made by counting the plants on 3 square 
yards of each plot and a like number on a duplicate plot. In table 4, 
comparisons of methods of sowing are shown with average differences 
and odds that the differences are significant. The comparisons are 
made using the four types and varieties of sweetclover. In a compari¬ 
son of the desirability of the companion crops, only 3 counts out of 
15 are significantly different. The number of plants in May, the second 
year, and at the time of the second hay crop when sown with wheat 
was greater than that sown with oats. The count of the sweetclover 
plants sown with barley was greater than where sown with oats at 
the time of the second hay crop. Sweetclover sown with wheat resulted 
in a larger stand in May of the second year than when sown alone in 
April and also larger than when sown alone in June. 

Table 4. —Comyarison of the stands of 4 kinds of sweetclover when sown alone 

early and alone late and with companion crops 


Methods of sowing 

Time of harvest 

Average 

ditfer- 

ouce 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

odds 


f At grain harvest.__ 

Number 
of plants 
per square 
yard 

2.8 

-1.5:1 


October, first year. 

6.8 

1 .8:1 

Barley p. oats... -. 

May, second year_-_-_ 

4.8 

—1.5:1 

First hay crop, second year.. 

-7.5 

2.3:1 


Second fiay crop, second year.. 

42.2 

47.8:1 


(October, first year_T___ 

27.8 

6 .2:1 

Wheat V. sweetclover alone in April. 

May, second year..._-__ 

86.0 

70.4:1 

ITircf Vioir nrn'n vodr 

16.5 

10.3 

4.1:1 

2.3:1 


Second hay crop, second year_ 


(At grain hMvest.. 

21.0 

4.1:1 


October, first year......__ 

21.8 

4.1:1 

Wheat p. barley.. .. 

May, second year...... 

21 4 

1 2.8:1 

First bay crop, second year... 

7.1 

1 1.8:1 


Second hay crop, second year____ 

-6.5 

1 .8:1 

6 .2:1 


[At grain harvest..._......_ 

23.6 


October, first year_..._____ 

27.5 

7.8:1 

Wheat V. oats__ ... 

May, second year.... 

69.1 

59.2:1 


First hay crop, second year_ 

-0.38 

-1.5:1 

. 

Second hay crop, second year.._ 

35.7 

1,999:1 


October, first year___ 

23.8 

5.2:1 

Wheat p. sweetclover alone in June. 

May, second year__ 

45.8 

26.8:1 

ITIro#’ Vioxr fiAiVknrf VAAr 

19.1 

31.2 

! 7.8:1 

9.4:1 


Second hay crop, second year_ 
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Since the yields of both roots and tops reported previously showed 
wheat to be deWtely a better companion crop than oats or barley, it 
is apparent that yield was not dependent upon the number of plants 
per measured area in the first year. 

The variation in stand at various periods and under different 
methods of sowinji; is shown in table 5. In all cases when sown 
with a companion crop, the stand increased from the time of grain 
harvest to October of the first year. With only two exceptions, the 
stand decreased in number of plants from October of the tirat year to 
July of the second year, at which time the second crop of hay was cut. 
The maximum decrease in stand from October or May till July was 
51.48 percent, occurring when biennial wliite was sown with wheat. 
The average decrease in stand for all types and varieties was: With 
wheat,34.77 percent; with oats, 36.61 percent; with barley, 25.49 
percent; sown alone in April, 22.71 percent; and sown alone in June, 
35.45 percent. 

Table 5 .—Average number of sweetclover plants per square yard at successive 
periods for Jf. kinds of sweetclover sown alone early and alone late and with 
companion crops 


1 

Method of sowing and kind of sweetclover 

At grain 
harvest 

October, 
first year 

M ay, sec¬ 
ond year 

First hay 
croi) 

Recoml 
hay crop 

With wheat 

j 





Albotrea. 

183 

1 206 

202 

174 

196 

Biennial yellow. 

101 

2(X) 

302 

202 

186 

Grundy County . 

74 

227 

103 

IHH 

i:i3 

Biennial white.. - ... 

160 

180 

237 

142 

116 

Average. . 

128 6 

' 219. T) 

241.0 

176. 6 

1,57. 2 

With oats 






Albotrea.. . 

i 107 

1 266 

201 

235 

140 

Biennial yellow. .... 

Grundy County.. . . 

92 

200 

191 

186 

147 

118 

I 160 

103 

J47 

94 

Biennial white. 

107 

100 

130 

141 

98 

Average. .. 

100.0 

191.2 

172.7 

177.0 

121.2 

With barley: 1 






Albotrea.. 

128 

283 

284 

I 210 

i 16:j 

Biennial yellow.. .. ... 

1.34 

207 

2:16 

22:1 

206 

Grundy County. ... 

71 

173 

211 

130 

191 

Biennial white.. 

102 

129 

148 

109 

100 

Average.. . _ . . 

108.7 

198.0 

219.7 

169.5 

' 163,7 

Alone in April: 






Albotrea.... 


104 

i 187 

172 

101 

Biennial yellow ... 


236 

1 159 

147 

128 

Grundy County__ . _1 


170 

' 179 

KK) 

173 

Biennial white. _ . . .. _ _ 


192 

170 

102 

120 

Average. ..... _ 


190.2 

17.5.2 

100.2 

147.0 

Alone in June: 






Albotrea.. ... 


210 

190 

207 

120 

Biennial yellow' ... _ __ . 

Grundy County ... _ . . .. 


239 

261 

167 

12:1 


173 

186 

126 

127 

Biennial white__ _ 


159 

1 1.56 

131 

128 

Average. . _ . . _ 


19.5. 2 

196.2 

157.6 

126.0 







Average of 4 kinds. .. 

1 

198.8 

200.8 

108.2 

143.0 


ROOT DEVELOPMENT IN RELATION TO LIFE HISTORY OF THE PLANT 

The dry weights of the roots per acre at various stages in the life 
history of the sweetclover plant and under different methods of sowing 
are reported in table 3 and graphically illustrated in figure 2. Of strik¬ 
ing significance is the extremely small weight of the roots dug following 
the removal of the companion crops as reported in table 3 and illus¬ 
trated in figure 2. Without a single exception among the four types 
and varieties or under any method of sowing, the maximum weight 
of roots was produced by October of the first year. The harvests in 
May were taken when the sweetclovers had made from 4 to 6 inches 
top growth. In every case the weight of roots was less than in the 
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preceding fall. Generally there was some increase in the weight of 
roots from May till the time of cutting the first hay crop, and in no 
case was there a large decrease. In only one half of the trials did the 
weights of roots from the last dig^ng represent the minimum for all 
harvests subsequent to that at grain harvest. 

Table 6 . — Average weight (grams) at successive periods of roots from single plants 
of 4 kinds of sweetclover sown alone early and alone laie^ and mth companion 
crops 



1 

Albotrea Binenial yellow j Grundy County Biennial white 

Aver¬ 

age 











r> 

and time of harvest 

Plot 

Plot 

lAver- Plot 

Plot 

Aver- Plot 

Plot 

Aver- Plot 

Plot 

Aver- 

of 

4 


4 

9 

age 4a 

9a 

age 4b 

9b 

age 4c 

9c 

age 

kinds 

Sown alone in Axnil' 











October, first 











year - 

1 91 

2 15 

2 (W 1.12 

1 21 

1 1.16 1.23 

1.14 

1.18 1.28 

1.14 

1.21 

1.40 

May, second 











, year. 

1 29 

.73 

1.01 1.02 

98 

1 00 .66 

.59 

.62 .81 

.74 

.78 

.85 

First crop, sec« 











ond year. 

85 

1.33 

1.09 1.13 

93 

1 03 .65 

.96 

.80 .76 

1.06 

.90 

96 

Second crop, sec- 











ond year -- - 

.82 

84 

.83 1 29 

1.26 

1.28 .97 

.53 

. 75 1. 37 

1 24 

1.30 

1.04 


Plot 

Plot 

Aver- Plot 

Plot 

lAver- Plot 

Plot 

Aver- Plot 

Plot 

Aver- 



5 

10 

age 5a 

10a 

age 5b 

10b 

age 5c 

10c 

age 


Sown alone in Juno. 











t)ctober, first 











year. 

0 «3 

1.14 

0.88 0 73 

0 77 

0 75 0 31 

0.60 

0.46 0.41 

1.11 

0 76 

0.71 

May, second 











year.. 

38 

76 

.57 .44 

.36 

. 40 .19 

38 

. 28 .35 

.64 

.44 

.42 

First crop, sec- 











ond year. „ . 

.40 

.60 

. 50 . 19 

..52 

50 .42 

.50 

.46 .49 

.70 

.60 

.52 

Second crop, sec- 











ond 5'car. 

. 53 

.86 

. 70 .63 

.47 

,55 .40 

.43 

.42 .54 

.60 

.62 

.57 


Plot 

Plot 

Aver- Plot 

Plot 

Aver- Plot 

Plot 

Aver- Plot 

Plot 

Aver- 



J 

6 

age la 

6a 

age lb 

6b 

age Ic 

6c 

age 


Sown with wheat 











drain harvest- 

0 31 

0 10 

0 20 0 30 

0.08 

0 19 0.027 

0.068 

0 048 0 052 

o.m 

0 053 

0.12 

October, first 











year,-- - 

.60 

.65 

. 62 .85 

,59 

.72 .49 

.42 

.46 .82 

.48 

.65 

.61 

May, second 











year. 

.44 

.32 

.38 .37 

.25 

.31 .45 

.32 

.38 .46 

.24 

.35 

.36 

First crop, sec¬ 











ond year. 

.56 

.55 

.56 .64 

40 

.52 .43 

41 

.42 .76 

.54 

.65 

.54 

Second crop, sec¬ 











ond year. . 

.39 

.46 

. 42 ,85 

.28 

.56 .77 

.36 

56 .72 

.58 

.65 

.66 


Plot 

Plot 

Aver- Plot 

Plot 

Aver- Plot 

! Plot 

Aver- Idot 

1 Plot 

Aver¬ 



2 

7 

age 2a 

7a 

age 2b 

7b 

age 2c 

7c 

age 


Sown with oats. 











Grain harvest. 

0.13 

0 048 

0,089 0 071 

0 030 

0.050 0.027 

0.(r26 

0.026 0.024 

0.031 

0.028 

0 05 

October, first 











year. 

.34 

.38 

.36 62 

36 

.49 .50 

.38 

.44 .42 

.52 

.47 

.44 

May, second 











year. 

.33 

.28 

.30 50 

.23 

.36 .34 

.24 

.29 .37 

.34 

.36 

.33 

First crop, sec¬ 











ond year. 

.35 

.30 

.32 .68 

.24 

.46 .34 

.28 

. 31 .65 

.42 

.54 

,41 

Second crop, sec¬ 









1 


ond year. 

.31 

.48 

. 40 .54 

.32 

.43 .63 

.35 

.40 .81 

.63 

.72 

. 51 


Plot 

Plot 

Aver- Plot 

Plot 

Aver- Plot 

Plot 

lAver- Plot 

Plot 

Aver¬ 



3 

8 

age 3a 

8a 

age 3b 

8b 

age 3c 

8c 

age 


Sown with barley: 









1 


Grain harvest... 

0.16 

0.10 

0.13 0.081 

0.038 

0.060 0.063 

0.048 

0.066 0.080 

0.036 

0.058 

0.08 

October, first 











year. 

.47 

.46 

.46 .56 

.46 

.51 .40 

.54 

.47 .66 

.62 

.64 

.62 

May, second 











year.. 

.30 

.27 

.28 .31 

.24 

.28 .28 

.32 

.30 35 

.41 

.38 

.31 

First crop, sec¬ 











ond year. 

.33 

.44 

.38 .30 

.26 

.32 .37 

.50 

.44 .81 

.58 

.70 

.46 

Second crop, sec¬ 











ond year. 

.41 

.48 

.44 .36 

'.31 

.34 .20 

.30 

.30 .72 

.62 

j.«2 

.42 
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A question of considerable interest is whether the individual roots 
increase or decrease in weight the second year. A loss in the total 
weight of roots per acre does not necessarily indicate a loss in weight 
of the individual roots since such total loss might be caused Dy a 
decrease in stand due to natural competition of the plants. Further¬ 
more, as Willard { 14 , p. 88) states: 

* * * the plants that die weigh much less than tliose that remain alive 

and the latter would thei*efore apparently increase in weiglit whether they actually 
grew or not. 



F Sp I n F Sp I 1 F Sp I II “ F ‘ Sp I E F Sp I E 


//r /y jr/r// M^/r/¥ OArs /e/r// sA/e/.£r 

Figure 3 —Percentage of nitrogen in the roots of Albotrea {A) and biennial white (/i) sweetclover at 
various periods and when sown with and w’lthout companion crops. F, October, first year, Sp, May 
second year, I, first hay crop; II, second hay crop. 

The average weights of roots from single plants are given in table 6. 
These were obtained by dividing the total weights of roots per square 
yard by the number of plants. Of 40 such samples, 25 showed a 
decrease in weight of individual roots from October of the first year to 
July of the second year, 14 showed an increase, and 1 was the same. 
In 5 of the 25 samples showing a decrease in weight, the number of 
plants in July w^as greater than in October so that such apparent 
decrease could have resulted from the increased number. By the 
method of dividing the total weight by the number of plants an 
increased number would naturally tend to show a decrease in the 
weights of the individual roots. In all other samples there was a 
lower number of plants in July than in October of the first year. 

percentage of nitrogen in tops and roots 

The percentage of nitrogen found in the tops of the biennial white 
sweetclover at the first and second cuttings of hay and the percentage 
of nitrogen in the roots of biennial white and Albotrea at four stages 
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of j^rowth are presented in table 7. Very slight variations occurred 
in the nitrogen content under different methods of sowing. The 
amount contained in the second cutting, however, was definitely 
lower than in the first. 

In figure 3, the nitrogen content of the roots of Albotrea and bien¬ 
nial white is illustrated at 4 harvests and under 5 methods of sowing. 
Tlio decrease in nitrogen content from October of the first year to the 
second cutting of hay is pronounced and fairly uniform for all methods 
of sowing. In taiile 7, the acre yields of nitrogen have been corn- 
j)uted. Although the ])ercentago of nitrogen did not vary greatly 
between different methods of sowing, the acre yield of nitrogen shows 
important differences. 

Tahle 1 .—-Percentage of nitrogen and pounds of nitrogen per acre in tops and roots 
of biennial white and in roots of Albotrefi at 4 stages of growth^ when sown alone 
early and alone Za/f, and with companion crops 

PPUtCENTAOE OF NITROGEN 



Hienniul white 
tops 

Rieiiuml white roots 


Albotrea roots 


Metliod of sowinj^ 

First 

Second 

Octo¬ 

ber, 

May, 

First 

Second 

Octo¬ 

ber, 

May, 

First 

Second 


hay 

hay 

se(*ond 

hay 

hay 

second 

hay 

hay 


crop 

croj) 

yeai 

year 

crop 

crop 

year 

year 

crop 

crop 

Alone m April. 

3 12 

2 22 

3 30 

3.11 

2 24 

1 87 

2 71 

2 69 

2 25 

1.99 

Alone in June. 

3 2(1 

2 13 

3 0(> 

2 H2 

1.80 

1 71 

2 61 

2. 63 

1.97 

1 01 

With wheat. 

3. U 

2 21 

3 44 

2.6K 

j 1.60 

1.30 

2 80 

2.18 

1 66 

1.39 

With oats. .. . 

3.27 

2.3r» 

3 37 

2. 67 

1.66 

1 39 

2. 76 

2.20 

1.69 

1.40 

With hurley. 

3 12 

2 20 

3. 26 

2.74 

1 1.71 

1 52 

2.64 

2. 21 

1,68 

1.40 

^ A veraire,.. . _ 

'~3 U) 

2.21_ 


_2_78 

1.81 1 

_ foe 

_ 2. 70 

2 37 

_1 86 

1.66 


POUNDS OF NITROGEN PER ACRE 


Alone in Aiiril. 

46 6 

46 0 

83 0 

; 44.6 

36 7 

32 6 

96.2 

49.8 

41.2 

28.6 

Alone ill June .... 

1 40 3 

49 2 1 

1 39 4 

1 20 8 

16.0 

1 14 3 

62 6 

29 2 

21 7 

15.3 

With wheat. 

67.0 

66.9 1 

42.0 

21 0 

16 3 

[ 10 2 

48 8 

2 

17.0 

12.1 

With oats. 

36. 4 

44.7 

26 9 

13 1 

12 7 

10 2 

27 2 

14 6 

14 0 

7 9 

With barley. 

: 33 2 

46,4 

28.5 

16 3 

13.2 

10 6 

30 8 

18 9 

14.6 

10.2 

Average.. .. 

“'ii 6 

48 2 

44 r 

~ 23 3 

18.0 

16 0 

52 3 ” 

27.1 

2i. 7 “ 

14.8 


DISCUSSION 

Tliis investigation was conducted under favorable conditions. 
The soil contained sufficient lime for successful growth of sweetclover. 
It represented a type intermediate between the heavy and light soils 
of the valley and was in a good state of fertility. The seasons of 
1931 and 1932 were drier and warmer than the l6-year average, but 
under the drainage conditions of the experimental farm such seasons 
are more favorable than abnormally wet years. 

Ceres wheat, Antliony oa ts, and Trebi barley, high-yielding varieties 
extensively used in the valley, were chosen for the companion crops. 
There w as no lodging of any grain crop so this factor did not enter into 
the comparison. However, the apparent definite superiority of 
wheat as a companion crop for sweetclover may have been due to the 
variety of oats used. It is possible that an early, short-growing oat 
would have proved better as a companion crop than Anthony which 
is mid-season and mid-tall. On the other hand, farmers select grain 
crop varieties primarily for yield and only secondarily as companion 
cr<ms. 

The June seeding was handicapped by weeds which generally pre¬ 
vail in sowing without companion crops, although the ground w’^as kept 
cultivated until seeding time. The early seeding grew fast enough 
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to keep the weeds in better control. For root development there 
appears to be a decided advantage in sowing alone early. For maxi¬ 
mum yield of roots such seeding is definitely superior to the use of a 
companion crop not only during the first year but continuing through¬ 
out the second season. " The practicability of sowing alone, however, 
is open to question, since the loss of the grain crop is entailed and 
weeds are not kept so well under control. 

It is evident from the data that some sweetclovor seeds sown with 
the grain crops did not germinate until after the companion crop was 
removed since in every instance there were more plants per square 
yard in October of the first year than at the time of grain harvest. 
Apparently the stands obtained by all methods of sowdng were ade¬ 
quate under the favorable conditions of the trial, since no significant 
relationship existed between stand the first year and subsequent 
yields. Moreover, the ultimate stand was in all cases much larger 
than that found by Willard {14). An analysis of 15 comparisons of 
stand showed (1) that in only 3 instances a tliicker stand resulted in a 
better yield of roots and tops, (2) that in no instance did a decrease in 
stand result in either a better or poorer yield, and (3) that in 12 
instances there was no significant relationship of any kind. 

In yields of hay, the biennial white ranked first, Albotrea last, and 
the biennial yellow and Grundy County about equal and in an inter¬ 
mediate position. Choice of variety for a hay crop, however, might 
depend on other factors than yield. 

Whether the individual roots increase or decrease in weight from 
late fall of the first year to July of the second year is not clear, although 
the data appear to show a decrease. The possibilities of drawing con¬ 
clusions from the data obtained may be stated as follows: 

(1) If an increase in stand is accompanied by a loss in weight of the 
individual roots, no conclusion concerning this question is justified 
since the total weight of the roots per square yard divided by an 
increased number would tend to show a loss in weight. 

(2) If loss in stand is accompanied by an increase in weight, no 
conclusion is justified since the plants that died were presumably of 
less weight than those that lived and hence would tend to show an 
increase in weight of the latter. 

(3) If an increase in stand is accompanied by an increase in weight, 
the conclusion is justified that the individual roots increased in weight. 

(4) If a loss in stand is accompanied by a loss in weight, the con¬ 
clusion is jiistified that the individual roots actually lost in weight. 

An examination of 40 comparisons using these possibilities of con¬ 
clusions showed a loss of weight in 20 and no justifiable conclusion in 
the remaining 20. 

Grundy County proved inferior to the other kinds of sweetclovor in 
root development. For plowing under in the fall of the first year or 
early spring of the second year, the two yellow kinds were superior to 
the white since they niade both a significantly larger root develop¬ 
ment and in 3 comparisons out of 4 a significantly larger total weight 
of tops, stubble, and roots than the white. In the second year, 
however, this did not hold true of the total weight, and root produc¬ 
tion was about the same. Albotrea was superior to the biennial 
yellow as a crop for plowing under in the fall of the first year or early 
.^spring of the second year, and biennial white was definitely better 
than Grundy County for plowing under in either year. 
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The maximum root development and nitrogen content occurred 
without exception in the late fall of the first year. The maximum 
total weight occurred at the time of the first or second hay crop 
when sown with a companion crop or alone in Jime. When the sweet- 
clover was sown alone in i^ril, this occurred in October of the first 
year, with the exception of Grundy County. No nitrogen determina¬ 
tions were made for tops in the fall. If it is assumed that the perc.ent- 
age of nitrogen is the same as in the first hay crop, as Kirk (7) found, 
the maximum total nitrogen per acre in both tops and roots of biennial 
white o(‘curred in October of the first year. 

As far as total weight and nitrogen per acre in this investigation 
are coiKjerned, the best time to plow under sweetclover for soil 
improvement is in the late fall of the first year and the best method 
of sowing is early without a companion crop. However, other factors 
not investigated in these trials are important. It is very difficult to 
kill sweetclover in the fall of the first year. Plowing under the 
jnaximum amount of organic matter may not prove most successful 
for succeeding crops. Weeds may make sowing sweetclover alone 
impracticable even though seeded early, and the loss of the grain crop 
is an economic fac'tor. The next best method, again considering total 
weight and nitrogen per acre, is to sow with wheat and plow under 
either the first or second crop. Again other factors not investigated 
are present. Plowing under the first crop leaves too short a season in 
the valley for planting most other crops and a long season for fallow¬ 
ing. Furthermore, plowing xinder the maximum amount of organic 
matter may not pr*ove the l)est method. Investigations in the meth¬ 
ods of handling biennial white sweet(*lover for soil improvement under 
the supervision of the soils division, ITniversify Farm, are now under 
wav at (•rookston. 

SUMMARY 

Two types of sweetclover, biemual white (AMilotvf^ alba)y biennial 
yellow {Melilotaa officinal is) j and a variety of each, Grundy County 
and Albotrea, were grown at the NortWest Experiment Station, 
Crookston, Minn., in 1931 and 1932. A comparison was made of yield 
of roots and tops of the four types at five stages of growth, sown with 
and without companion crops. The nitrogen content of tops and 
roots of biennial white and Albotrea was studied. 

Larger yields of tops were obtained from all four kinds of sweet¬ 
clover when sown with Ceres wheat, than with Anthony oats or Trebi 
barley. With the exception of Grundy County, all sweetclovers 
sown alone in April produced more top growth by October of the first 
year than in any harvest the second year under the same method of 
sowing. Grimdy County, however, yielded most in the second hay 
crem the second year. 

The maximum yield of roots was produced by each sweetclover 
w'hen sown alone in April. When sown with companion crops, the 
largest yield of roots was produced from the sweetclover sown with 
wheat, and the least from that sown with oats. 

When the sweetclovers were sown alone in April the maximum total 
weight of roots, tops, and stubble occurred in October of the first 
year for all except Grundy County. The latter made its maximum 
development at the time of cutting the first hay crop of the second 
year. 
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When sown with a grain ('.rop or alone in June, however, the maxi¬ 
mum total weight was produced in the second year, 12 times at the 
second hay crop and 4 times at the first. 

Stands were not greatly affected by the type of companion crop 
used. The stand increased when sown with companion crops from the 
time the grain was removed until October of the first year. In every 
comparison but two the stand decreased from October of the first 
year to July of the second. The average decrease for all sweetclovers 
Was: 34.77 percent sown with wheat; 36.01 percent with oats; 25.49 
percent with barley; 22.71 percent sown alone in April; and 35.45 
percent sown alone in June. 

Grundy County gave a lower yield of roots than did the other three 
varieties. Differences in yield of tops for the other thi’ee varieties 
were not significant. 

In the first year the two yellow sweetclovers produced larger total 
yields of roots, stubble, and tops than the white in 3 out of 4 com¬ 
parisons, but this did not hold trne for the second year. When sown 
alone in April, Albotrea and biennial white produced the largest total 
weights of all types and varieties in October of the first year. 

Without any exception, the maximum weight of roots was found in 
October of the first year. In every instance the weight of roots was 
less the following May. Individual roots appear to decrease in 
weight from October of the first year to July of the second season. 

The nitrogen percentage in the tops of biennial white was lower in 
the second hay crop than in the first and was not greatly influenced 
by the different methods of sowing. The nitrogen percentage in the 
roots was much lower in July of the second season than in October of 
the first year. 

The maximum total nitrogen per acre in both tops and roots of 
biennial white was produced in October of the first year. 
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TEMPERATURE RELATIONS OF WOOD-DESTROYING 

FUNGI ‘ 


By C. J. Humphrey, formerly palhologist, and P. V. Skigerb, associate patholo¬ 
gist, Division of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States 

Department of Agriculture 2 

INTRODUCTION 

A knowledge of the rate of growth of wood-destroying fungi at 
different temperatures is of considerable importance to the patholo¬ 
gist working on problems of timber decay. In fact, the effectiveness 
of control measures may at times be largely dependent upon the be¬ 
havior of the organism under the temperature conditions imposed. 
This is particularly true of certain dry-rot fungi wdiose development 
may be arrested by raising, as far as practicable, the temperature of 
tlie air in buildings. 

The present paper records the growth, on malt-extract agars in 
Petri dishes, of 51) named species and several strains of fungi, most of 
which are commonly found in various parts of the United States and 
Cuba, and some of whicdi are cosmopolitan in their distribution. A 
considerable number tliat are of great e(*ononuc importance are rep¬ 
resented on account of the severe decay whicl\ they cause in structural 
timber. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Two different media were used, each of wdiicli contained malt ex¬ 
tract. Medium 1 had the following (*omposition: Distilled water, 
1,000 cc; beef extract (Armour’s), 5 g; Lolflund’s malt extract, 25 g; 
agar-agar, in strips, 20 g. The mixture was carefully filtered, but the 
reaction was not adjusted and remained somewhat acid. This is a 
very good medium for the development of wood-destroying fungi. 

Medium 2 consisted of distilled water, 1,000 cc; Trornmer’s malt 
extract (plain), 25 g; agar-agar (Bacto, granulated), 20 g. The mix¬ 
ture was filtered, but the reaction was not adjusted ( + 8.5 to -f 10.5, 
Fuller’s scale). 

Seven liters of medium 1 was ])repared at one time. The agar was 
dissolved in several 2-1 Erlenmeyer flasks by adding the desired 
amount of whaler and cooking in an autoclave at 100° C. for about 
1 Yi hours. In order to make the medium as uniform as possible the 
different lots were then mixed in an enamel-ware pan. To the pan 
of hot solution were added the necessary amounts of beef extract and 
malt extract, which were then thoroughly mixed vrith the agar. The 
medium was then filtered through cotton, tubed in 20-cc quantities, 
and sterilized in the autoclave for 40 minutes at a pressure of 15 
pounds. 

Eighteen liters of medium 2 was made at one time. This was done 
by placing the Bacto agar in 2-1 Erlenmeyer flasks containing 1,500 
cc of distilled water and heating for 2Yi hours in the autoclave at 100° 

‘ Received for publication Aug. 18,1933; issued February 1934 Tiie investigation herein reported was 
conducted with the cooi^ration of the Forest Products Laboratory, Forest Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
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C. The separate quantities were then poured into a large enamel- 
ware pan, which was kept warm by a Bunsen burner until the malt 
extract had been added, and the medium was then filtered through 
cotton into 1,000-cc p]rlenrneyer flasks. Without allowing the agar 
to harden, the flasks were sterilized in the autoclave for 30 minutes 
without pressure. On each of the two following days they were again 
heated for 1 Yi hours without pressure. After cooling they were placed 
in the ice box for use as needed. 

Whenever tests were started the necessary number of flasks were 
steamed for an hour at 100° C., and then the contents were tubed in 
20-cc quantities and sterilized for 30 minutes without pressure on 
each of 3 successive days. On the third day the contents of tlie tubes 
were poured while hot into sterile Petri dishes. 

The Petri dishes used in the tests were 100 mm in diameter and 12 
to 15 mm deep. The lids were carefully selected so as to secure a 
close fit and avoid unnecessary drying of the medium. After it was 
poured, the agar was inoculated at the center of the plates by deposit¬ 
ing a- square of fungus growth, usually 8 by 10 mm in size, but occa¬ 
sionally smaller, that had been cut from near the margin of another 
Petri-dish culture and was therefore in a vigorous growing condition. 

The cultures from which these squares were taken differed some¬ 
what in age. Those used for medium 1 (first series) usually ranged 
from 13 to 22 days and were rarely 60 days old; those used for medium 
2 (second series) ranged from 11 to 25 days and were occasionally 31 
days old. As far as could be determined, however, the difference in 
age had no apparent influence on the rate of growth. This was 
probably due to the fact that the scpiares of inoculum were cut from 
the growing margin or near it. 

After inoculation, the dishes were stacked in electric* or gas-heated 
incubators maintained at the desired temperature by thermostatic 
control. For temperatures above that of the air in the room a water- 
jacketed electric incubator was usually employed; for lower tempera¬ 
tures a gas-heated Hearson incubator was used. The variation of 
temperature in these incubators at the points where the thermometers 
were inserted was usually about 0.5° C. The variation was probably 
greater between widely separated points in the chamber, because the 
heavy loading impeded air circulation and the application of heat at 
the bottom of the electric incubators tended to raise the temperature 
at that point above the desired limit. However, crowding of the 
cultures ceased as a factor in temperature variation from 38° to 46°, 
since at these temperatures heavy loading never occurred. The 
Hearson incubators were more uniform in temperature within, since 
in these the temperature is controlled automatically by adding small 
quantities of hot or cold water to the jacket as needed. 

The thermometers used were checked against a standardized in¬ 
strument. During tests at the different temperatures in the second 
series (on medium 2) the averages of all the readings recorded in no 
case varied more than 0.6° C. from the desired temperatures. 

Radial growth in millimeters from the edge of the inoculum was 
recorded at the end of the first and second weeks. Measurements 
were made with a thin millimeter scale held against the inverted dish. 
Since growth was not always uniform on all sides of the inoculum, 

4 the average was computed as nearly as possible. 
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In the first series (on medium 1) the plates were made in duplicate, 
and the value given for rate of growth represents the average for tlie 
two plates. In the second senes (on medium 2) the cultures were 
prepared and averaged in triplicate. 

An alphabetical tabulation of species and cultures studied, together 
with their sources and an index of the graphs, is given in table 1. 
The stock cultures used were obtained by the senior writer and were 
mostly his own isolations.. 

Table 1.— List of species and cultures with their sources and localitiesj and an 

index of the graphs 


Funjius 


Source 


TiOcallty 


Fic no. 


Codybia velutipes (CAirt.) Fr____ , _ 

Comophora cerebella Pers., no. 1.. _ .. 

('ontophora cerebella Pprs , no. 2. . ... .. 

('orlictum clirysocreas Berk, and Curt - . _ 

( orttcunn efjuscatvm CkQ. wnd VA\ ^ - -- 

Daedalea ambigutt hnk ...- _ 

Daedalm guercina (L.) Fr_.. 

Daeaalea vnicoloT ihuW ) Fr ... . 

Fowea annosws (Fr.) Cke , no. 1 . .... . . 

Fomeit annosus {Ft ) ('ka ^ no 2. - _ . .. 

P'omeii ererhariu F\\ and (Inll -.. , _ 

P'omes tgntarius (h ) (lill. -.. 

I'omes marmoratm {Berk and (’urt ) Cke ... . ... 

P'omes nigroliaiUatuJt KomclI.-... . 

P'omes offirinalis Fr .... 

Fojnes phiicola (Swendenor) ('ke. 

Fames nmosiis IJcrk . 

P'omes subrosens Weir .-.. .. .. 

(lanoderma applanatiim (Fors) Pat.- .. 

Unnoderma lucidum (Leys.) Karst. 

Jlydnurn ochrnceum (Pers ) Fr. - . ... . . 

I/ydnum pulcherrimum liink and Curt.. .. 

Jrper moths Hork. and (?urt. 

Lentinus lepideti<< Fr , no 1... 

Lentmus leptdens Fr., no. 2... 

Lenzttes berLeleyi LC‘v . 

Lenztles saepiana (WuH ) Fr.. 

Lemites stjiata (i^w ) Fr.-.- .. 

Lenzdes trnbea fPers ) Fr . no 1. 

Lenzites trabea (Pers ) Fr., no. 2— -. .. 

\fentlins himantwides Fr .. . .-. 

\fcruhus (aerymans {WuU ) Ft , no I— . . . 

Mrrulius Incrymans (Wu\i) Fr , no 2 . _ ... 

.\ff'rulius Silvester Falck *> __ .. __ . 

^^erullus tremeUosvs (i^chrivl) Fr.. . .. 

Puniis rudis Fr _ . .. - - 

Peniophora gtganten (Fr.) Miis< __ . __ 

Phlebia viensmotdrs Fr... 

Phlebia sirigoso-zonata {i^chw.) I Any il.. .. . 

PleuTolas ostrealus Uacq ) Fr. ... . — 

Polyjwrus rnanmiLs iMon\ ) 0\iiT\i.- ... 

Polyporus radiatus (Sow ) P'r... 

Polyporvs robiniophilus (Murr ) Lloy<l - --- . 

Polyporus schweinitzii Fr .. -- — --- _ 

Polyporus sulphureus {BuW.) Fr.. - .. 

Polysiictun abiettnus (l)icks.) P'r (Irper fuscoAtolaceus 
(Schrad.) Fr). 

Polysliclus abiettnus (Dicks ) Fr... . . 

Po/ystictus btrsutus (WuU.) Fr .. . .. 

Polystictus sinuosus Fr.-. ______ 

Polystictus tenuis (Lk.) Ckei.. - .... ... 

Polystictus versicolor (li.) P'r-- -- . -- 

Poria i7icra««flr/o (Berk, and Curt) Burt . ... 

Porta «ii6nddfl (Pk.) Sacc...- - --- 

Poriaxantha P'r. sensu Lind--- 

Schizophyllum commune P'r., no. 1.. 

Schizophytlum commune P'r., no. 2__ _ 

Stereum fasciatum Schw .. 

Stereum frustulosum (Pers.) P'r. 

Stereum Juseum (Sclirad.) Quel. 

Stereum gaimpatum Fr... 

Stereum rameale Schw... 

Trametes pini (Thore) Fr. 

Trametes serialis Fr., no. 1. 

I'Tometes serialis Fr,, no. 2. 


Spores 


Spores.. 

_do. 

do.-. 

_do._ ... 

Sporophore.s. 

Spores.-.- 

Sporop bores- 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

_do. 

_do. 

_do.. 

_do. 

_do. 

-.-do. 

-—do. 

Siwas. 

-do.- 

_do. 

..-do.C'). 

—do. 

SporophorevS. 

8iM>res. 

_do. 

_do. 

_do. 

-do.. 

BuildinK liiober.. 


Spores.. 

-do._.— 

.do_ 

_do.. 

Decayed wood..— 

Spores.. 

_do.. 

Sporopbores. 

— do. . 

_do. 

_do. 

Spores. 

Decayed wood..-. 

Spores (?). 

Spores. 

-do. 

Sporophores . 

Building timber— 

Spores.- - 

—do. 

—do. -. 

_do.-. 

—do. 

> —do. 

_do. 

_do. 


Decayed wood.... 

Sporophores. 

Spore.s. 


Wisconsin. 

Europe «. 

Illinois.. 

Louisiana_ 

Illinois. 

AlissKsippi_ 

Massachusel ts.. 

Wisconsin- 

Piiirope ®_ 

Pennsylvania- 
Wisconsin. . 
Montana . 

Florida. . - 

Washington 

-do. 

Alontana—. 

Ohio. 

United States. 

Indiana. 

Wisconsin.. .. 

.do. 

I<ouislana. 

Wisconsin. 

Montana. 

Wisconsin. 

Florida. 

Wisconsin. 

Cuba. 

Wisconsin. 

Illinois.i 

Wisconsin . 

Europe **- 

Rhode Island 

Europe “- 

Florida..- 

Minnesota_ 

Michigan- 

-do. 

Minnesota. 

Wisconsin. 

Cuba.. 

Wisconsin.- 

Ohio.- 

Florida. 

Montana . . 
New York.— 

Wisconsin. 

_do. 

New York-j 


Wiscoasin.. 
Mississippi. 
Michigan.. 
Montana-. 
Wisconsin- 

Cuba. 

Wisconsin.. 

_do. 

Florida. 

Wisconsin - 

.do. 

Idaho. 

W'lsconsln- 
.do. 


1 , C 

1, P 

2, O 
2 , 0 
2, L 

2, Q 

3, A' 

2. P 
L P 

3, L 

2 , P 

3, E 
2, S 
1, F 

1, J 

L L 

2 , T 

2, A 

1 , / 

3, It 

L y 

3, a 
3, 11 
2, ( 
3, B 
3. M 

2. F 

3. X 
3, O 
3, P 
2. .1 
L li 
L 

1 . K 
3, J 
3, N 
L T 
L Q 

2, r 

2, K 
2, (' 
L h 
2, ./ 

1, A/ 

2. /> 
L O 

2. 11 

3. (; 
3, 1 

3. A 
2. 1 

1 , P 
L F 
L A' 
3, (' 
3, 1) 

2, N 

L V 

3, J 
2 , M 


• Culture from Dr. Westerdljk, Netherlands. 

*>.Meru(ius sib ester is considered synonymous with M. himanlMdes. 
36242—34-G 
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In order to present the growth data in a form easily comprehensible, 
graphs (figs. 1-3) have been prepared for each of the 64 species or 
strains studied. The general arrangement of the graphs is in the 
order of increasing maximum temperatures at which growth ceases; 



Ccj 

Figurk 1 —Graphs (A-^W) showing growth of 23 wood-destroying fungi at different temperatures, A solid 
line represents 1 week's growth on medium 1; a broken line represents 1 week’s growth on medium 2. 
Where two solid lines or two broken lines are shown, the upper represents 2 weeks’ grow th. A dotted 
line indicates that the fungus grew to the edge of the Petri dish before the first measurement was made. 

thus the graphs with the lowest maxima are grouped on figure 1, 
and those with the highest maxima appear on figure 3. * Since the 
rate of growth during tne second week may present a smoother curve 
than that during the first week, on account of the equalization of 
sUght irregularities that occurred in the development of the fungus 
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In some of the later work with medium 2, an attempt was made to 
provide a larger radius for growth by planting the inoculum on one 
side of the dish in the case of rapidly developing species. In other 
instances the short period required to cover the dish was recorded 



jau/cMirr/me/m jLe/7^/fes Parn/jf r-ui/^jr 


Figure 3.--Orai>hs (/1--S) sbo\^ ini; growth of lU wood-destroying fungi at different temperatures. A solid 
line represents i week’s growth on medium 1, a broken line represents 1 week's growth on medium 2, 
Where two solid lines or two broken lines are show'ii, the UTiper represents 2 weeks’ growth. A dotted 
line indicate.s that the fungus grew to the edge of the Petri dish before the first measurement was made. 

and the total growth for the week was computed on the assumption 
that the rate of growth was constant. There are possible errors in 
both methods. An inhibition of growth on one side of the inoculum, 
due to proximity to the side of the dish, may possibly result in stronger 
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growth oil the free side, and it cannot safely be assumed in either case 
that a uniform rate of growth is maintained from the beginning. In 
fact, as a number of the graphs indicate, acceleration in growth 
occurred during the second week of observation. Monteith and 
Dahl,^ working with nine strains of Rhizoetonia solani Kuehn, also 
found a difference in the rapidity with which new' cultures started 
growth, even when transfers were taken from corresponding segments 
of mycelium from the same plate; how^ever, when once established 
thejr grew at nearly the same rate. 

while the plotted data indicate in most cases a fairly regular 
progression from the less favorable temperatures to the optimum, 
there are a number of apparent discrepancies. Some of tlie cultures 
became contaminated or the dishes were broken, leaving only one for 
measurement, as indicated in table 2. On medium 1 certain cultures 
showed considerably more rapid growth in one dish than in the other, 
wdiile on medium 2 there may have been a rather wide variation for 
the three dishes. All serious disagreements between duplicates are 
also shown in table 2. 


Table 2- CompariHon of duplicate cultures shoiring difference in growth and 
instances where only one dish was available for measurement at the end of the 
first or the, second week 




Hadial 


Tern 

growth of 

Medium and fungus 

pera- 

duplicate 
cultures for 


tiire 

the first 



week 

MEDIUM 1 






Mm 

Mm 

P'omes annosus (Europe). 

\ 16 


16.5 

Stereum gavsapaiu m ... 


.(<*) 

... 

Collybia velutipes ....' 


4 

22.5 

TJaedalea ambtgua .. 


10 

17.5 

Fomes marmoratus ... 


4 

15 

Jlydnum pulcherrimum . 


(“) 

_ ... 

Polystictus ahieixnus {Irper 




fusco^i(daceus), __ . . 


(“) 


Polystictus sinuosus . 


20 

27 

Lentinus leptdeus, no. 2—. 


5 

15 

LenzUes berkeleyt . 


9 

18 

Lenzites striata .. . 


11 

15 

Merulius lacryrnans (United 

. 20 



States)... 


13 

17 

Phlebia mertsmoides . 


12,6 

27 5 

Pleurotus ostreatus . 


8 

! 13.5 

Polystktus hirsutus . 


17 

24 

Potyporus radiatus .. 


8 

12.5 

Potyporus schweinUzti .. 


3 

M5 

Pdystictus versicolor . 


21. A*) 

26 

Schizophytlum commune, no. 1.. 


(-) 


Stereum rameale . 


20 

27.6 

7'rametes pint . 

1 

1.6 

*6.6 


Medium and fungus 


MEDIUM 1 -continued 

Irpex moths . 

Potyporus sulphurtus . 

Porta xanfha (sensu Lind)-.. 
Comophora ctrtbflla (Europe) __ 

Oanoaerma applanatvm . 

PolysUctus abietmus {Irpex ftis- 

coviolaceus) ... 

Polystictus abktmus . 

Potyporus sulphureus .. . 

Stereum rameale,. . 

TTametes pint . 

TJaedalea untcolor .-. 

Jrpex mollis .. 

Phlebia merismoides .. 

Potyporus maximus . 

Irpex mollis . 

Merulivs tremetlosus .. 

Lenzites berkeleyi . 

Stereum fuscum .. 

MEDIUM 2 

Merulius tacrymans (Europe).- 


Tem< 

I>era* 

turo 


28 


Hadial 
growth of 
duplicate 
cultures for 
the first 
week 


Mm 

(«) 


ll.f) 

17 

(“) 

(«) 

35 

(») 

, (") 
(«) 
(«) 
.(“) 
f («) 

P! 

Pi 


(0 


u\fm 

0 )“’ 

(•>) 

14 

21 


45 


« Only 1 dish available for measurement at end of first week, 

«» Only 1 dish available for measurement at end of second week. 
« Growth at 2 weeks. 


The variations for the 20° and 28° cultures on medium 1 can perhaps 
be explained by the fact that the medium for one of the pam had a 
suggestion of yeast growth in the stock flask which necessitated a 
resterilization for 45 minutes at a pressure of 15 pounds. The i^ar 
would not then solidify as firmly as before, and its composition was 


‘ Monteith, J., Jr., and Dahi , A. 8 . a compabison op some sTBAma ov rhipottonu soi-ani m n-i.- 
TUBE. Jour. Agr. Kesearch 86: 897-903, illus. 1928. 
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probably somewhat changed. Discrepancies occurred frequently at 
the upper temperature limits and may perhaps have been partly due 
to variations in temperature in different parts of the incubator 
chamber, for it is probable that the variation would be great where 
considerable heat was applied almost continuously at the bottom, as 
was done in all the tests run at temperatures near the maximum 
inhibition point for the more resistant species. Furthermore, as the 
critical point is approached a slight change in temperature may 
produce a profound efl’ect on both the rate and character of growth. 
For this reason it has not alwaj^^s been possible to closely define the 
maximum inhibition point. 

It is possible, though not very probable, that the exposure to day¬ 
light necessary for recording growth measurements at the end of the 
first week may, in certain instances, explain the reduction in growth 
rate. Fritz,^ for instance, found daylight inhibitive to the develop¬ 
ment of Polyporus schweiniicii in culture. 

The species may be arranged in three general temperature groups: 

(1) A low-temperature group, growing l)est at 24° C. and below; 

(2) an intermediate group, growing best between 24° and 32°; and 

(3) a high-temperature group, growing best above 32°. 

In table 3 the tested fungi are arranged according to their most 
favorable temperatures for growth on medium 1, starting at the lowest 
temperature. The optima for medium 2 are given in comi)arison 
wherever available, although the order may be different from tliat for 
medium 1. The optima are for the most part based on 1 or 2 weeks' 
growth. The maximum temperature at which growth ceases and the 
difference between it and the optimum for the different species and 
cultures are also indicated. 

Table 3. —Optimum temperatures for growth and the maximum temperatures which 
prevent growth of the tested fungi 

LOW-TEMPEKATURE GROUP (OPTIMUM 24° C. AND BELOW) 


Fungus 


Meruliut lacrymam (United States)_ 

Fomea nigrolimitatua .. 

Trametea pint .. 

Coniophora ctrebella (Europe)_ 

Fomea annoaua (Europe). 

Collybia velutipea . 

Coniophora cerebella (United States). 

Fomea offieinalia . 

Phlebia meriamoidea ... 

Polyporua achweinUtii . 

Polyatktua abietinua (Irpex fuaco^iolaceua) 
Stereum gauaapatum . 


Temperature (° C.) affecting growth of fungi on— 


Medium 1 

Medium 2 

Opti- 

Inhib- 

Differ- 

Opti- 

Inhib- 

Differ- 

mum 

itiug 

euce 

mum 

Ring 

enco 

20 

28 

8 




20< 

82 

12 

20 

32 

12 

>20 

32 

12 




24 j 

‘32 

8 

24 

32 

8 

24 < 

32 

8 




24 

32 

8 




24 I 

•34 

10 

24 

34 

10 

24 1 

34 

10 




24 

34 

10 




24 

34 

10 




24 

34 

10 




24 

38 

14 











® In order to establish an optimum where it is not clearly defined by the graphs, it has been necessary 
to take into consideration obvious defects in the experimentation and to make as close an estimate as 
possible from the data at hand. 

* Trace of growth noted after the second, third, or fourth week. 

• Trace of growth at 38° O. 


* Fritz, C. W. cultural criteria for the distinction of wood-destrofing fungi. Roy. Soc. 
Canada, Proc. and Trans. (3) 17 (sec. 5): 191-288, ilius. 1923. 
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Table 3. —Optimum temperatures for growth and the maximum temperatures which 
prevent growth of the tested fungi —Continued 

INTERMEDIATE-TEMPERATURE QROUP (OPTIMUM BETWEEN 24® AND 32® C.) 


Fungus 


Trametea serialis, no. 1. 

MeruUiua lacrymans (Euroi)e). 

Merulius Silvester (Europe)_ 

Qanoderma applanatum . 

Ifydnum ochraceum . 

Poria incrassata .... ., 

titereum rameaU . 

Trametes serialis, no. 2... 

Poria xantha (sensu Lind).- _ - 

Polyporus radiatus .... _ 

Sttreum frustulosum . - 

Lentinus leptdeus, no. 1.. , 

Merulius htmantioides . 

Polystictus abietinus . . - 

Polystktus versicolor.,^ .. 

Corttcium chrysocreas . 

Corlicium effuscatum .. 

Fames subroseus . 

Polyporus robiniophilus _ 

Lentinus leptdeus, no. 2. 

Stereum fasciatum . 

Fames pmicola . 

Fames everhartii . 

Fames marmoratus ... 

Merulius tremellosus . 

Polystictus sinuosus . 

Schnophyllum commune, no. 2 _ 

Pemophora gigantea . 

J*oria subacida . 

Polyporus sulphureus __ 

Daedalea ambtgua . 

Daedalea unicolor . 

Fames rimosus .... 

Pieurntus ostreatus .. - 

Polystictus tenuis .- - 

Polyporus maximus . - - 

Schizophyllum commune, no. \... . _ 

Fames tgniarius . 

Daedalea quercina . - 

Irpei mollis . 

Lenzites berkeleyi . , . 

JJydnum puUherrimum .. 


Temperature (° (L) affpctinjj growth of fungi on - 


Medium 1 


Opti- 

Inhib- 

Differ- 

mum 

iting 

enee 

24 

34 

10 

®26 

^32 

6 

®26 

34 

8 

28 

34 

6 

28 

34 

6 

'*28 

34 

1 6 

•28 

34 

6 


34 

6 

28 

34 

6 

•28 

34 

(i 

28 

34 

6 

•28 

36 

8 

28 

36 

8 

28 

38 

10 

•28 

38 

10 

28 

38 

10 

28 

38 

10 

28 

38 

10 

28 

38 

10 

•28 

40 

12 

« 28 

40 

12 

28 

34 


28 

40 

12 

28 

40 

12 

•28 

42 

14 

•28 

42 

14 

28 

44 

16 

30 

34 

4 

30 

34 

4 

30 

36 

6 

•30 

40 

10 

30 

40 

10 

•30 

40 

10 

30 

40 

10 

•30 

40 

10 

•30 

40 

10 

•30 

42 

12 

•30 

42 

12 

•30 

44 

14 

•30 

44 

14 

•32 

44 

12 

•32 1 

44 

12 


Medium 2 


Opti¬ 

mum 

Inhib¬ 

iting 

Differ¬ 

ence 

28 

•24 

•24 

•28 

36 

34 

34 

34 

8 

10 

10 

6 

•28 

^34 


















28 

“26 

28 

36 

36 

36 

8 

10 

8 
















:io 

30 

“30 

36 

38 

38 

.6 

8 

8 













30 

36 

6 

30 

40 

io 

. 

j 





' ”32* 

40 

8 











HIGH-TEMPERATURE GROUP (OPTIMUM ABOVE 32® 0.) 



• 34 

40 

6 





« 34 

44 

10 

U 




•34 

44 

10 





•34 

44 

10 





•34 

44 

12 

36 



(Tti'nftderma tueidum * - -1 

•34 

M6 

12 




Lfnzites trahfia, T\ 0 -^ . .. 

34 

MO 

12 

34 



Lenzites Striata ... - 

•36 

44 

8 

36 


, .... - 

Panusrudis ... 

•36 

(-) 

10+ 

36 



Lenzites saepiaria . 

36 

1 (•) 1 

1. 





«In order to establish an optimum where it is not clearly defined by the graphs, it has been necessary to 
take into oonslderation obvious defects in the experimentation and to make as close an estimate as possible 
from the data at hand. 

•> Trace of growth noted after the second, third, or fourth week. 

^ Above 46® C. 

• Not determined. 
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DISCUSSION 

It will be noted that the grow^th of about 85 percent of the species 
is prevented within a range of 12° above the optimum. The maxi¬ 
mum temperature which totally inhibits growth bears no definite 
relationship to the optimum, but appears to be specific with the 
organism. However, with one exception, all the species showing a 
difference of 6° C. or less betw^een the maximum and optimum tem¬ 
peratures have an optimum at 32° or below. 

The two media gave different results, as would be expected, but 
these rarely differed over 2°. In some cases shifting of the maximum 
temperature has a physiological explanation in variation in the 
media. Weimer and Harter® have shown that the maximum tem¬ 
perature which inhibits growth of Rhizopus nigricans Ehr. on potato 
agar can be raised 1° to 1.5° C. by the addition of definite amounts of 
dextrose. 

Working with Monilia and Rhizopus^ Brooks and Cooley® found 
that Monilin grew just as freely at the higher temperatures and earlier 
and more rapidly at the lower temperatures when developed on 
])eaches than when grown on agar, whereas the reverse condition held 
for Rhizopus, They suggested that this difference might partly be 
due to the fact that Monuia is parasitic and therefore better suited to 
growth on living material than is Rhizopus^ which is saprophytic. 

In a study involving four firngus parasites of citrus trees, Fawcett^ 
found that for three of the fungi the optimum temperature for growth 
on the same medium usually shifted to lower temperatures for ea(*h 
successive 24-hour observation period during culture periods of 
from 3 to 6 days. That this happened in certain instances is indi¬ 
cated by a downward shifting 01 the optimum temperatures in the 
graphs of 7 of 21 fungi by the end of the second observation period. 
With the other 14 cultures there was no change in the optimum 
temperature. There is, however, a limit to the dowmw^ard shifting 
of the optima, for if it continued progressively, even at a reduced 
rate, an organism producing gradual decay, such as heart rot in stand¬ 
ing timber, would theoretically attain its best development near the 
lowest temperatures that permit growth. 

This downward shifting of the optimum temperatures suggests 
that the optima for long-time timber decay would be lower than 
those indicated here for comparatively short culture periods. There 
is, moreover, evidence that the progress of wood decay in nature is 
often slower than that indicated for pure cultures of fungi on agar. 
For instance, if the decay caused by Polyporus schweiniizii developed 
in the heartwood of a southern pine as rapidly as the fungus grew" 
during its first week in culture at 24° C., by the end of the second 
year its vertical progress in the tree would be 11.6 feet. Observa¬ 
tions on this type of decay in nature point to a much slower rate of 
development. 

The data clearly show the marked inhibiting effect of the lowest 
temperatures. At 12° C. growth may be entirely inhibited or 
one half to two thirds retarded; with many of the species it may be 

* WsiMER, J. L., and Harter, L. L. temperature relations op eleven species of rhizopus. Jour. 
Agr. Research 24; 1-40, illus. 1023. 

« Brooks, O., and Cooley, J. S. temperature relations op .stone fruit fungi. Jour. Acr. Research 
22; 461-465, illus. 1921. 

^ Fawcett, H. S. the temperature relations of growth in certain parasitic fungi, Calif. Univ, 
Puhs., Agr. Sci*4: 183-232, illus. 1921. 
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only 5 to 10 percent as rapid as that at the optimum. It is well 
known, however, that low temperatures, even those far below zero, 
do not kill wood-destroying fungi. 

A large number of the species studied show very rapid growth 
over a considerable range of temperature around the optimum; 
these tolerate a rather high maximum, even as much as 12° to 16° C. 
above the optimum. 

The maximum temperature which inhibits growth is of particular 
significance when one wishes to determine whether it will be feasible 
to attempt to control certain of the organisms by the artificial appli¬ 
cation of heat. Favorable results are more likely to be secured 
with the low-temperature group, since it is much easier to heat the 
timber to a point at which the organisms will be killed. The tem¬ 
peratures which can be applied in buildings will depend upon the 
eflectiveness of the heating systems. In buildings having automatic 
sprinkler systems, the safe maximum temperature is about 46° C. 
(115° F.). 

It has long ])een recognized by European investigators that the 
true Merulius hterymans {Merulius dornesticus Falck) is a compara¬ 
tively low-temperature form (fig. 1, and 7f), and this opinion is 
borne out by the jiresent study. It is not unique in this respect, 
however, since several other species fall in the same class. Merulius 
lacrymans is not a common dry-rot fungus in the United States, 
although many collections of Merulius have been incorrectly referred 
to this species. So far as known, all of them grow best at tempera¬ 
tures higher than those most favorable for M. lacrymans. The 
growth of this fungus in Petri dishes at various temperatures is 
shown in figure 4. 

When fruiting bodies are absent and it is desired to distinguish 
between the work of known and unknown fungi both of which cause 
tlie same type of decay, the data presented herein may occasionally 
be of service in identifying the unknown fungus by showing its 
temperature relationships. For example, while the rot of the Ameri¬ 
can form of Merulius lacrymans might be confused with that of 
Poria incrassata, there is enough dilTerence in the temperature 
relationships of these two fungi to permit ready differentiation in 
culture. 

SUMMARY 

In a laboratory study of the effect of temperature on the growth 
of 64 species and strains of wood-destroying fungi, 12 cultures were 
found to have optimum temperatures of 24° C. or below; 42, opti¬ 
mum temperatures between 24° and 32°; and 10, optimum tempera¬ 
tures above 32°. 

The maximum temperatures for growth were determined for all 
but two cultures; 62 cultures stopped growth at 46° C. or below; 
46 cultures, at 40° or below; and 24 cultures, at 34° or below. 

With one exception^ all species showing a difference of 6° C. or 
less between the optimum and maximum temperature had their 
optimum at 32° or below. 

Many of the species showed a rapid growth over a considerable 
range of temperatures around the optimum, and these tolerated a 
high maximum temperature, 12° to 16° C. above the optimum. 

A downward shifting of the optimum temperatures for 
growth for successive 7-day observation periods suggests that the 
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optimum temperatures for growth of wood-destroying fungi under 
controlled laboratory conditions are in some cases higher than 



FiOURE MctuHus laciymans (Wulf.) Fr. (United States), growing on medium I (see flg. 1, A): 

A, 16 days old at 10*^ 0.; B, 15 days old at 20**, its optimum; C, 32 days old at D~F, Mernlius himanti* 
aides Fr., growing on medium 1 (see fig. 2, A): D, 16 days old at 16®; E, 16 days old at 30®; /’♦ 31 days 
old at 32®. 

the^ optima for the same decays in nature when carried over long 
periods. 









SOME DETAILS OF MUSCLE STRUCTURE REVEALED 
BY SALT EXTRACTION ‘ 


By H. N. Baker, assistant animal husbandman^ Hugh C. McPhee, senior animal 

husbandman^ and Paul E. Howe, senior chemist^ Bureau of Animal Industry^ 

United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Studies have been made ^ of factors, in the structure of muscle, 
which may influence the quality of meat, especially its tenderness. 
Since the development of an animal involves factors of breeding, 
feeding, and management, it is necessary to have a technic by which 
variations in structure due to these factors can be determined. In 
a study of muscle structure two points are of particular importance: 
(p the size and structure of the fibers and (2) the character and 
distribution of the surrounding connective tissue. 

The compactness of muscle tissue often interferes with the micro¬ 
scopical differentiation of the elements of its structure. To facilitate 
the study of tissue, the writers have used various concentrations of 
neutral salts, such as sodium cliloride, and neutral mixtures of phos¬ 
phates to remove that part of the protein material which is soluble 
in these solvents. Examination of finely ground muscle tissue that 
liad been extracted for the determination of the quantity of protein 
in fresh tissue ^ indicates that although there may be some distortion 
of the various elements, extraction of muscle with neutral salts does 
not destroy the essential dements of muscle structure. Studies of 
extracted frozen sections indicate that the removal of the soluble 
proteins brings out certain details of structure that are not so evident 
in the unextracted material. 

This paper deals especially with a technic used for the removal 
of proteins from muscle by sodium chloride and mixtures of mono- 
potassium and dipotassium phosphates followed by microscopic 
examination of the extracted tissue. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

Muscle tissue from cattle constituted the principal source of mate¬ 
rial, although the wasp, Polistes annularis^ was used for studying 
certain details of structure remaining after phosphate extraction. 

Cattle tissue was taken from the muscle having its origin on the 
symphysis pubis as soon as the blood had drained from the body 
and before rigor mortis had set in. This method permitted the 
maximum extraction before some of the protein became denatured. 

1 Received for publication Aug. 19, 1933, issued February 1934. This study was conducted as a part 
of a national project, cooperative meat investigations, by the Animal Husbandry Division, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U.S. Department of Agriculture, and by cooperating State agricultural experiment 
stations. 

« Baker, H. N., McPhee, H. C., and Howi, P. E. the membranous structure of muscle. (Ab¬ 
stract) Anat. Rec. 41: 64, 1928. 

3 See footnote 2. 
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The muscle usually was contracting spasmodically when the small 
cube of tissue was placed on the freezing microtome. 

In most cases the sections were cut 25 m in thickness with a freezing 
microtome. Thin sections wore handled by mounting on cellophane. 
This is accomplished by laying the ccUojihane on the surface of the 
cut section as it lies on the mici-otome knife (fig. 1). Such mounting 
facilitates the handling of the delicate sections through the various 
solutions and forms a mount for those sections that are carried 
through the usual histological procedure. It has also been of value 
in the further separation of the proteins from the resistant structures 
of the muscle. 



Figure l—Lonpitudinal view of fitier in frozen section of beef extracted in a 0.525 molar solution of mono- 
potassium and dIpotassium phosphate for 90 minutes and fixed in mercuric chloride, mounted on cel- 
lophane, rescctioned in paraffin at from 5 to 7 m, and stained with methylene blue. Note individual 
flbrillae within the fiber and also thickness of cellophane. X 800. 

Extractions of the sections of freshly killed tissue were conducted 
in shallow dishes (half Stendor dishes) witli concentrations of salt, as 
suggested by Howe ^ and the subsequent work of Ritchie and Hogan ® 
and of Hilberg, Breden, and Howe.® Analytical work by Howe ’’ 
has shown that a 0.225 molar concentration of a mixture of mono- 
potassium and dipotassium phosphates having a pH value of 7.4-7.0 
gives the maximum extraction, from 40 to 60 percent of the total 
nitrogen, with these salts. Furthermore, a 0.525 molar concentration 
of the phosp^tes extracts practically the same quantity of protein 
as 0.225. Hilberg, Breden, and Howe* have found that a greater 
extraction of proteins from muscle is obtained with a solution of 

< Howe, P. E. the pifferential extraction and precipitation of the soluble proteins of muscle, 
WITH data ON THE concentration OF THE PROTEINS IN THE MUSCLE OF THE CALF, COW, AND RABBIT. 
Jour. Biol CheuH fil. 49:K522, illus. 1924. 

* HtTciiiE, W. S., and Hogan, A. G. the separation of the soluble proteins of rabbit muscle. 
Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 51. 880-886. 1929. 

< Unpublished data. 

7 Howe. P. R. (See footnote 3) 

* Unpublished data. 
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Figure 2.—^, Crosw section of muscle fiber of beef showing slight iilt.s 
in surface due ]to dissolving action of water. This is the control 
for comparison with the sections extracted with sodium chloride. 
XI,260. Bt Muscle fiber extracted with sodium chloride 1.25 molar 
for 00 minutes. Sections cut at 25/4, stained with methylene blue, 
and moimted in balsam. Note the sarcolemma or reticular hull. 
Since this view is not directly down into the fiber, .some of the strla- 
tlons may be seen on the side at right angles to the longitudinal 
plane. X 1,250. 


halides than with the 
phosphates, and that 
the maximum extrac¬ 
tion, roughly from 60 
to 80 percent of the 
total nitrogen, occurs 
at approximately a 
1.25 molar concentra¬ 
tion. Most of the 
work was carried out, 
therefore, with solu¬ 
tions of 1.25 molar 
sodium chloride and 
0.225 or 0.525 molar 
mixture of the potas¬ 
sium phosphates. 

Extractions were 
conducted at 15° C. 
for IK hours. The 
temperature of ex¬ 
traction is not impor¬ 
tant provided the tis¬ 
sue proteins do not 
become denatured or 
insoluble at the tem¬ 
perature used. In the 
examination of tissue, 
sections were usually 
mounted as follows: 
One section after 
washing, mounted in 
glycerin on a glass 
slide; one section 
after washing with 
the same concentra¬ 
tion of salt solution, 
stained in methylene 
blue and in Scharlach 
R; one section after 
washing, fixed with 
mercuric cliloride and 
stained with Mann’s 
methyl blue and eosin. 

RESULTS AND 
DISCUSSION 

The accompanying 
photomicrographs 
(figs. 2, 3, and 4) of 
extracted and unex¬ 
tracted muscle indi¬ 
cate the extent to 
which muscle struc- 
is brought out or 
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modified by extraction. The two kinds of solutions, one containing 
a halogen salt as represented by sodium chloride and the other con¬ 
sisting of a mixture of phosphates, leave very characteristic pictures, 
corresponding in part to the degree to which protein has been extracted 
and in part to the specific effects they have in causing certain 
structural elements to swell. 

The effect of extracting with sodium chloride (1.25 molar solution) 
is indicated in figure 2, B. Figure 2, A, a cross section of muscle 
tissue which has been treated in water, shows that water removes but 



Figure 3— Structural details of muscle fiber after extraction with 0.226 molar monopotassiurn phosphate 
and dipotassium phosphate solution. A cross section of boef muscle cut on the freezina microtome at 26m 
and then extracted in the salt solution forOOminutes, Fixed in mercuric chlorideand stained with Mann’s 
methyl blue and eosin. Mounted in balsam. X400. 

a small proportion of the soluble protein of muscle. Water also has 
a precipitatmg effect upon certain proteins. There is a slight erosion 
of the muscle. The general effect, however, is not greatly to modify 
the appearance of the sections. 

Sodium chloride solutions in the concentrations used have a very 
pronounced effect on the appearance of muscle fibers. The fibrils in 
many cases appear to be completely removed, leaving a much thick¬ 
ened rind. >In thin sections the fibers appear as short tubes. Since 
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fibrils are no longer evident, it appears that the membranes surrounding 
them consist either of sarcolemma and an inner layer of tissue that 
readily swells in salt solutions or that the sarcolemma itself becomes 



Fiourk 4.—a, Longitudinal section of muscle from leg of wasp, after extraction in a 0.525 molar potassium 
phosphate mixture. Fixed with mercuric chloride, lightly stained with methylene blue, and mounted 
in balsam. Note depleted nature of muscle fibers. X 2,000. B, Longitudinal section of muscle from leg 
of wasp. No extraction. Used as control. Fi\od with mercuric chloride lightly stained with methylene 
blue, and mounted in balsam. X 2,000. 


enormously swollen. This swelling of the muscle tissue, and especially 
the fiber membrane, in a strong salt solution is characteristic of the 
halogen salts at the concentrations the writers have used. As indi- 
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cated before, water has a precipitating effect upon certain muscle 
constituents. Higher concentrations of salts also cause precipitation. 
The swollen fiber membrane retains certain structural characteristics. 
Evidences of cross striation remain, and the outer hull seems to possess 
uprights or ribs lying close together. 

Extraction with a mixture of potassium phosphates having a volume 
molar concentration of from 0.225 to 0.525 at apparently pH 7.0-7.4, 
is not so drastic as with the halogen salts (fig. 3). The quantity of 
protein removed from muscle is, as already indicated, less than that 
removed by the halogens. Cross sections of fiber have a very char¬ 
acteristic appearance. The fiber usually appears pitted, possibly 
because of a aistortion of the bundles of fibrils in the process of extrac¬ 
tion. Most of the supporting structure seems to be present. The 
ends of the fibrils are present either in the cross section or as frayed 
ends in the longitudinal section Examination of a longitudinal 
section of the muscle of the leg of a wasp (fig. 4) shows that the thin 
walls of the fibrils are intact and that the material forming the cross 
striation remains. In some cases the walls of the fibrils appear to be 
l)artially collapsed. It would appear, therefore, that fibrils are definite 
structures from which a considerable quantity of material may be 
removed without destroying the walls or certain portions of the cross 
striations. The effect of extraction in bringing out the supporting 
structures of muscle is clearly indicated by figure 4, A and B. 

Some fibers, the red ones presumably, are not so clear and transpar¬ 
ent as the white. In these darker fibers during extraction there seems 
to be a diffusion of the dark coloring material, probably myohaein- 
oglobin. Fats and lipide material seem to have been trapped in the 
cells and against the membranes, as shown by the staining with 
Scharlach R. Staining of the freezing microtome sections brings this 
out. Not all of it is caught in this way but certain!}' a considerable 
part is so retained. 

The general effect of extraction may be a clarification of the picture 
of muscle structure through the removal of soluble proteins, apparently 
without any considerable dam^ige to the remaining structures, or by 
the partial removal of some of the fibrillar structures. In either case 
the connective tissue elements are only slightly affected or are some¬ 
what swollen. 

SUMMARY 

Studies on muscle from which as much as 60 to 80 percent of the 
nitrogen had been removed by extraction with neutral salt solutions, 
showed that the removal of the soluble proteins did not result in any 
material damage to the remaining structures. 

In many cases the fibrils completely disappeared during the sodium 
chloride extraction, leaving a swollen rind of sarcolemma. 

Sections of muscle extracted by sodium chloride and by phosphate 
mixtures were characteristically different in appearance, and the 
differences agreed in a general way with the quantity of proteins 
removed. 
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susoeptibimy of alfeife to dwarf disease. 863-367 
itttre, effect on devriopment of dwarf 

‘^1 ©f alWfti, data.8«2-357,380-363 

I loBses in drainage water, 
.-. 53-62 


Soil—Continued. 

temperatures, effect on reaction of cabbage 

to Fuearium . 

Soils, infestation with bunt fungi in Pacific 
Northwest. 


Stdanum— 
metongena. See Ei 
piUmtm. See Nigl 


mt. 



Solidago spp.— 

constituents, analysis. 152 

rubber content of leaves, Investigations.. 149-lU 


Sorghum- 
plants— 

apparently healthy, belated develop¬ 
ment of kernel smut (Spktueiotheca 

ewghi) in. L. E. Melohers.: 343-350 

cutting back, effect on smut develop¬ 
ment, study. 343-350 

smut, kernel, belated development in 
apparently healthy plants.. 343-350 


Sorghums— 
inheritance of— 

awns, study. 665-666 

seed color, experiments. 668-667 

stigma color, relation to seed color, study. 666-667 
varieties, reaction to two physiologic 

forms of Sphaeelotheca cruenta . 340-341 

Sotola, Jerry: Nutritive Value of Alfalfa 

Leaves and Stems.919-945 

Sows, udders, treatment for prevention of 

anemia in suckling pigs. 547,548,550,552,560 

Soybean— 

lecithin, effect on whipping protwrties of 


Ice-cream mixes. 972-973 

protein, cystine deficiency at various lev¬ 
els in a purified ration and as a supple¬ 
ment to com. Charlas L. Shrewsbury 

and John W. Bratzler. 889-895 

rations, feeding to rats, cystine deficiency 
experiments. 889-896 


Sphaeelotheca— 

cruenta (Kfihn) Potter, physiologic siw- 

ciallzatlon. L. E. Melohers..339-350 

eorghi (kernel smut), belated develop¬ 
ment In apparently healthy sorghum 

plants. L. E. Melchers. 343-350 

Spinach, canned, drying, losses of vitamin 
A in. G. S. Fraps and Ray Treichler... 539-541 
Spittle bug, transmission of rugose mosaic, 

experiments .. 29-30 

Sprays, petroleum-oil. Injury to apple. 

Paul A. Young and H. E. Morrison. 505-522 

Starch granules, electrolytes of, factors 
affecting. D. W. Edwards and J, C. 

Kipperton. 179-191 

Starches, commercial, ash constituents, 
determination. ..182-183 


Starrett, Ruth Colvin, and Art- 
schwagbR, Ernst— 

Suberisation and Wound-Cork Forma¬ 
tion in the Sugar Beet as Affected by 
Temperature and Relative Humidity. 669-674 
The Time Factfir in Fertilization and 
Embryo Development in the Sugar 
Beet. 823-843 


Steam sterilization, of wood, effect on sus¬ 
ceptibility to blue-staining and wood- 
dmoyii^ fungi. A. Dale Chapman... 369-374 
StwiUzation, steam, of wood, effect oh eus- 
Mptihility to blue-etainlng and wood- 
destroying fungi. A. Dale Chaptnaii... 369-374 
Stewart’s wilt disease of corn, with emj>ha- 
sls on the life history of JPhgtonumae 
^emrti in relation to pathogeneeis. S. S. 

Ivanoff.. 

Suberlzation and wound-cork formation in 
the sugar-beet as affected by tempera¬ 
ture and relative hamidity. Ernst Att- 
sobwager and Ruth Colvin Starrett.... 

Sugar beet- 

agronomy, investigatioiw.... 591-502 

embryo— 

developmeat, des|||tlon.. 

sec, organization iFttme of fioweHug.. 825M 
























































